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PREFACE. 


The  early  portion  of  the  present  volume  is  devoted  to  a 
carefully  prepared  and  extensively  illustrated  report  of  the  ex- 
cavations conducted  by  the  Society,  during  the  years  1913,  1914, 
and  1915,  on  the  Roman  site  at  Slack,  near  Huddersfield. 

The  ancient  heraldry  of  Yorkshire,  which  has  engaged  the 
studies  for  several  years  past  of  the  Rev.  Henry  Lawrance  and  the 
Rev.  Cams  V.  Collier,  F.S.A.,  furnishes  the  subject  of  two  addi- 
tional contributions,  completing  the  account  of  the  East  Riding, 
according  to  the  old  ecclesiastical  division..  The  same  authors 
are  now  making  progress  with  the  heraldry  of  the  North  Riding. 

The  valuable  Notes  on  Yorkshire  churches  made  by  the  late 
Sir  Stephen  Glynne,  between  the  years  1825  and  1874,  have  now  all 
been  printed  from  the  original  manuscript,  the  last  two  instalments 
finding  a place  in  this  volume.  To  render  Sir  Stephen’s  work  more 
accessible  to  students  an  index  is  given  of  all  the  churches  of  which 
his  descriptions  appear  in  this  Journal.  By  an  unfortunate  error 
it  is  said  on  page  295  that  his  visits  to  the  Yorkshire  churches  were 
made  between  the  years  1856  and  1874.  That  is  a mistake  as  far  as 
the  first  date  is  concerned.  It  was  in  1825  that  Sir  Stephen  Glynne 
started  out  in  a post  chaise  upon  his  long  task.  It  would  be  as  well, 
therefore,  if  the  reader  would  alter  with  the  pen  the  date  1856  on 
page  295  to  the  year  1825. 

The  summer  excursions  of  the  Society  which  had  been  suspended 
during  the  war,  were  recommenced  in  1920 ; and  it  has  been  thought 
suitable  to  start  again  brief  accounts  of  the  Society’s  activities  in 
this  direction.  The  intention,  however,  is  to  restrict  these  reports 
in  a general  way  to  mere  records  of  our  Proceedings  or  Transactions, 
although  on  any  occasion  where  new  light  is  thrown  on  any  of  the 
places  or  objects  visited,  such  might  well  form  the  subject  of  a 
special  paper. 
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PREFACE 


Attention  is  particularly  drawn  to  the  formation  within  the 
Society  of  a special  Committee  under  the  Ancient  Monuments 
Consolidation  and  Amendment  Act,  1913.  A list  of  the  members 
of  this  Committee,  together  with  the  locality  for  which  each  is  more 
exclusively  responsible,,  js  printed  at  page  187;  and  their  duties 
are  to  examine  and  report  on  any  step,  taken  or  in  contemplation, 
which  would  be  detrimental  to  any  object  of  antiquity  within  the 
several  districts  into  which  the  county  is  divided.  The  hope  is 
expressed  that  all  who  are  interested  in  archaeology  will  assist 
and  co-operate  with  the  members  of  the  Ancient  Monuments  Com 
mittee. 

H.  B.  McCALL. 

10,  Park  Street,  Leeds, 

November,  1922. 
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INTRODUCTION. 

The  question  of  the  systematic  investigation  of  the  Roman  site 
at  Slack  had  been  frequently  considered  by  the  Roman  Antiquities 
Committee  of  the  Yorkshire  Archaeological  Society  prior  to  the 
actual  inception  of  the  work  in  1913.  It  was  not,  however,  until 
that  year  that,  at  a meeting  of  the  Committee  held  on  March  7th, 
it  was  resolved  to  commence  the  excavation  of  the  site  as  soon  as 
possible.  Mr.  P.  W.  Dodd,  of  the  University  of  Leeds,  was  appointed 
supervisor,  and  a sub-committee  for  the  excavation  was  appointed 
at  the  same  time,  to  consist  of  Colonel  J.  W.  R.  Parker,  F.S.A., 
Professors  B.  M.  Conna]  and  W.  Rhys  Roberts,  Messrs.  E.  W. 
Crossley,  Legh  Tolson,  Percival  Ross,  A.  M.  Woodward,  and  Dr.  F. 
Villy.  The  following  gentlemen  were  subsequently  nominated: 
Major  Lees,  Messrs.  FI.  Ling  Roth,  H.  P.  Kendall,  W.  II.  Sikes,  and 
Dr.  T.  W.  Woodhead. 

Work  commenced  on  June  9th,  1913,  and  continued  until 
September  18th.  In  1914  work  commenced  on  June  8th  and  lasted 
until  July  24th,  when  Mr.  Dodd  went  to  camp  with  the  Leeds  Uni- 
versity contingent  of  the  O.T.C.  The  ensuing  outbreak  of  war, 
and  his  receipt  of  a commission,  prevented  Mr.  Dodd  from  resuming 
direction  of  the  work,  but  Mr.  A.  M.  Woodward  volunteered  to  take 
it  over,  and  work  was  resumed  from  September  4th  to  September 
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29th.  In  1915  work  was  carried  on  under  Mr.  Woodward  from 
July  5th  to  September  18th.  From  July  19th  to  September  3rd 
he  had  the  assistance  of  Mr.  Donald  Atkinson,  who  took  sole  charge 
during  a few  days  when  Mr.  Woodward  was  away.  In  November 
of  that  year  Mr.  Woodward  proceeded  on  Active  Service,  and  the 
Committee  decided  to  postpone  the  question  of  completing  the 
excavation  or  publishing  a report  on  the  results  obtained,  pending 
the  duration  of  the  war. 

In  1919,  when  negotiations  finally  failed  to  secure  permission 
to  excavate  in  two  fields  hitherto  untouched,  the  Committee  decided 
to  turn  its  attention  elsewhere,  and  a start  was  made  at  Ilkley. 
Messrs.  Dodd  and  Woodward,  who  had  both  returned  to  their  work 
at  Leeds  University  early  in  1919,  were  commissioned  to  draw  up 
a final  report  on  the  work  at  Slack,  with  a view  to  its  publication  in 
the  Journal  of  this  Society. 

The  expenses  of  the  excavation  have  been  shown  in  annual 
balance-sheets  published  in  the  Journal.  They  were  met  by  volun- 
tary contributions,  including  a Research  Grant  from  the  University 
of  Leeds  of  £50  per  annum  for  1913-14  and  1915,  towards  defraying 
the  cost  of  labour.  The  actual  amount  spent  on  labour  alone  totalled 
£201  3s.  2 \d.,  and  the  number  of  workmen  employed  varied  between 
three  and  six,  five  being  the  average  number  over  the  whole  period. 
In  1915  no  men  of  military  age  were  employed. 

The  excavators  wish  to  record  here  their  appreciation  of  the  sup- 
port given  by  the  Committee,  which  was  of  material  assistance  to- 
wards the  efficiency  of  the  excavation  and  added  to  the  pleasure 
of  their  task.  They  wish  specially  to  thank  Dr.  Villy  who  both 
assisted  in  the  work  of  supervision  and  took  many  photographs,  of 
which  some  illustrate  this  report ; Mr.  W.  H.  Sikes,  whose  skilful 
photography  was  always  at  their  service,  as  will  be  seen  from  the 
remaining  photographs  published  here ; and  Mr.  Percival  Ross,  who 
surveyed  and  measured  the  excavations  from  the  beginning,  and 
contributed  much  by  friendly  criticism  and  discussion  of  many 
problems.  Dr.  T.  W.  Woodhead  was  a frequent  visitor,  and  in 
addition  to  furnishing  information  concerning  the  vegetable  remains 
discovered,  rendered  useful  service  in  many  ways,  notably  by  en- 
listing interest  in  and  support  for  the  work  in  Huddersfield,  thanks 
to  his  own  stimulating  enthusiasm.  Mr.  F.  G.  Simpson’s  knowledge 
and  experience  have  been  of  great  benefit  in  the  preparation  of  the 
report,  and  the  excavators  deeply  regret  that  circumstances  pre- 
vented him  from  paying  more  than  the  briefest  of  visits  to  the  site 
during  the  progress  of  the  work. 
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For  helpful  suggestions  and  criticisms  the  excavators  are  in- 
debted also  to  Professor  R.  C.  Bosanquet,  the  late  Professor  F. 
Haverfield,  and  Mr.  F.  A.  Bruton,  who  visited  the  site  at  various 
stages  of  the  work.  Mr.  Donald  Atkinson’s  advice  and  help  has  also 
been  of  great  benefit,  notably  in  Chapter  V,  of  which  he  revised 
the  proof. 

The  plan  accompanying  the  report  is  based  on  the  final  plan 
drawn  by  Mr.  Ross  and  deposited  in  the  archives  of  the  Yorkshire 
Archaeological  Society. 

The  outline  drawings  of  the  pottery  were  made  by  Mr.  Dodd  by 
means  of  a pantograph,  with  an  attachment  designed  by  Mr.  F.  G. 
Simpson,  who  kindly  lent  the  instrument.  The  figured  Samian  was 
drawn  by  Miss  H.  Warlow,  of  Preston. 

The  report  is  signed  jointly  by  the  excavators.  Each  of  them  is 
responsible  practically  for  describing  the  results  of  the  work  done 
under  his  supervision.  In  regard  to  the  description  of  the  finds 
Mr.  Dodd  wrote  the  greater  part  of  the  account  of  the  pottery; 
the  remainder  with  the  description  of  the  remaining  objects  is  the 
work  of  Mr.  Woodward.  The  account  of  previous  discoveries  is 
likewise  Mr.  Dodd’s  work,  but,  throughout,  both  authors  have  dis- 
cussed each  chapter  and  made  use  of  each  other’s  suggestions  and 
criticism  at  various  stages. 

The  Committee  are  indebted  to  Mr.  Thomas  Brooke,  of  Healey 
House,  near  Huddersfield,  for  permission  to  excavate  in  the  fields 
which  form  part  of  his  property.  His  tenant,  Thomas  Morton,  in 
addition  to  proving  himself  an  industrious  and  intelligent  digger, 
provided  welcome  facilities  for  temporary  accommodation  of  the 
finds.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  negotiations  with  the  owner  of 
the  fields  containing  the  south-west  angle  of  the  Fort  failed  abso- 
lutely to  secure  any  form  of  concession  to  excavate  them. 


List  of  Principal  Works  Referred  to,  and  Abbreviations 

Used. 

A.  General. 

Ambleside  . . . Collingwood  and  Freeston,  Report  on  the  Ex- 

ploration of  the  Roman  Fort  at  Ambleside, 
1913,  with  a Preliminary  Report  of  Ex- 
ploration in  March  and  April,  1914.  In 
Cumberland  and  Westmorland  Antiqua- 
rian and  Arches  ological  Society's  Trans- 
actions, N.S.,  xiv,  pp.  433  ff. 

Arch.  A el. 3 . . . Archaeologia  Aeliana,  3rd  series. 

Bar  Hill  . . G.  Macdonald  and  A.  Park,  The  Roman  Forts 

on  the  Bar  Hill.  [Glasgow,  1906.] 
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Castle  sliaw  . 

F.  A.  Bruton,  Excavation  of  the  Roman  Forts 
at  Castleshaw,  2nd  Interim  Report.  [Man- 

• 

Chester,  19 11.] 

Gellygaer 

J.  Ward,  The  Roman  Fort  of  Gellygaer  in  the 
County  of  Glamorgan.  [London,  1903.] 

M elandra 

Melandra  Castle,  being  the  Report  of  the  Man- 
chester and  District  Branch  of  the  Classical 
Association  for  1905,  edited  by  R.  S. 
Conway.  [Manchester,  1906.] 

Newstead,  or  N.  . 

j.  Curie,  A Roman  Frontier  Post  and  its 
People  : The  Fort  of  Newstead  in  the 
Parish  of  Melrose.  [Glasgow,  1911.] 

O.R.L. 

Obergermanisch-Raetische  Limes. 

Proc.  Soc.  Ant.  Scot. 

Proceedings  of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries  of 
Scotland. 

Y.A.J. 

Yorkshire  Archceological  Journal  (formerly 
called  Journal  of  the  Yorkshire  Archceo- 
logical and  Topographical. Association). 

B.  Pottery. 

In  addition  to  the 

above : 

Deck.  . 

J.  Dechelette,  Les  Vases  Ceramiques  Ornes 
de  la  Gaule  Romaine,  2 vols.  [Paris, 
1904.] 

B.M.  Pottery 

H.  B.  Waiters,  Catalogue  of  Roman  Pottery  in 
the  British  Museum.  [1908.] 

Cannstatt 

R.  Knorr,  Die  verzierten  Terra — SigiUata — 
Gefds.se  von  Cannstatt  und  Kongen 
Grinario.  [Stuttgart,  1905.] 

Rottweil 

Id.,  ditto  von  Rottweil.  [Ibid.,  1907.] 

Rottenburg  . 

Id.,  ditto  von  Rottenburg-Sumelocenna.  [Ibid., 
1910.] 

Pompeii 

D.  Atkinson,  A Hoard  of  Samian  W are  from 
Pompeii,  Journal  of  Roman  Studies,  iv, 
1914,  pp.  27-64. 

P.B 

F.  G.  Simpson,  The  Milecastle  at  the  Poltross 
Burn,  in  Cumberland  and  Westmorland 
Ant.  and  Arch.  Soc.  Transactions,  N.S., 
xi,  pp.  390  ft'. 

R.W.  . . ~ . 

Id.,  Excavations  on  the  Line  of  the  Roman  Wall 
in  Cumberland,  1909-12.  Ibid.,  xiii, 
pp.  297  ff. 

Cor.  1911 

J.  P.  Bushe-Fox,  The  Pottery  from  Corsiopi- 
tum  (Corbridge)  1911,  in  Arch.  AelA,  viii, 
pp.  168-185. 

Wroxeter,  or  Wr.  (i,  ii,  iii) 

Id.,  Excavations  on  the  Site  of  the  Roman  Town 
at  Wroxeter,  Shropshire,  in  1912-13-14. 
[Reports  I,  II,  and  IV  of  the  Research 
Committee  of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries, 
London.] 

Silchester,  or  S.P. . 

T.  May,  The  Pottery  found  at  Silchester  . . . 
[Reading,  1916.] 

York  Pottery 

Id.,  The  Roman  Pottery  in  York  Museum. 
[York,  1912.] 
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I.  The  Site  and  Discoveries  made  there  Prior  to  1913. 

About  four  miles  from  Huddersfield,  in  a direction  a few  degrees 
north  of  due  west,  and  about  five  miles  due  south  of  Halifax,  is 
the  village  of  Outlane.  About  a quarter  of  a mile  south  of  Outlane 
is  a cluster  of  houses  known  as  Slack,  and  immediately  south-east 
of  the  largest  house  of  the  group,  about  800  feet  above  sea  level,  is 
the  site  of  a Roman  Fort.  Beyond  Outlane  the  existing  Hudders- 
held-Oldham  road  takes  a south-westerly  direction,  and  in  crossing 
the  lower  spurs  of  the  Pennines  rises  to  an  elevation  of  nearly  1,500 
feet  above  sea  level.  As  it  drops  into  Denshaw,  on  the  Lancashire 
side  of  the  ridge,  it  leaves  on  its  left  the  remains  of  the  Roman  fort 
at  Castleshaw,  about  seven  miles,  as  the  crow  flies,  south-west  of 
Slack. 

North-east  and  north-west  of  the  fort  at  Slack  the  ground  rises 
gently  towards  Outlane  and  the  Huddersfield-Oldham  road.  On 
the  other  two  sides  the  ground  falls  away,  sharply  on  the  south-west, 
more  gradually  on  the  south-east,  towards  two  streams  which  meet 
at  a point  some  100  yards  south-east  of  the  south  corner  of  the 
fort.1  On  the  further  side  of  these  streams  the  ground  rises  again 
somewhat  steeply  to  Nettleton  Hill,  which,  commanding  the  fort 
from  a height  of  1,000  feet,  somewhat  diminishes  its  military  value. 
In  spite  of  this  defect  the  site  possesses  the  characteristic  features 
of  Roman  fort  sites:  rising,  but  not  commanding,  ground,  some 
protection  from  nature,  and  a stream  of  water  at  hand.  Plate  I, 
Fig.  1,  shows  the  site  as  seen  from  the  south. 

Ever  since,  late  in  the  eighteenth  century,  Roman  remains  were 
reported  from  this  locality,  references  to  it  have  been  numerous  in 
local  histories  and  in  antiquarian  publications,  but  these  references 
have  been  mainly  intended  as  contributions  to  the  interminable 
debate  regarding  the  precise  location  of  the  station  called  Cam- 
bodunmn  on  Iter  II  of  the  Antonine  Itinerary.  Whether  this  station 
is  to  be  found  at  Slack  is  a question  which  will  be  referred  to  later2; 
at  present  the  value  of  this  debate  lies  in  the  evidence  of  discoveries 
on  the  Slack  site  adduced  in  support  of  its  claim. 

The  discoveries  reported  prior  to  1913  fall  into  three  main 
groups : 

(a)  Those  made  in  the  eighteenth  century,  and  reported  by 
Whitaker,  historian  of  Manchester,  and  Watson,  historian  of  Halifax. 

1 It  should  be  carefully  observed  that  side  is  called  the  north  gate,  etc.  Thus 

the  fort  is  orientated  nearly  45  degrees  the  actual  south  angle  is  subsequently 

from  true  north.  For  convenience  of  refer-  referred  to  as  the  south-west  angle, 
ence,  however,  the  gate  in  the  north-west  2 Chap.  VII,  p.  89. 
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(b)  The  discovery  of  a hypocaust  in  1824,  for  which  the  chief 
authority  is  Hunter,  a Huddersfield  antiquarian. 

(c)  The  results  of  excavations  in  1865-6,  reported  by  Fairless 
Barber,  secretary  at  the  time  of  the  Huddersfield  Archaeological 
and  Topographical  Association,  which  became  later  the  Yorkshire 
Archaeological  Society;  and  by  Leyland,  the  reviser  of  Watson’s 
History  of  Halifax. 

(a)  The  earliest  discovery  was  apparently  the  altar  to  Fortune. 1 
Watson  saw  this  in  1757.  “ Desiring  to  be  shown  where  it  was 

found  I was  conducted  to  that  part  of  the  station  where  not  only 

three  stone  walls  center,  but  also  three  lordships2 It  was 

discovered  in  1736  amongst  the  ruins  of  a building  manifestly  com- 
posed of  Roman  bricks. "3  Near  it  was  a coin  of  Hadrian.4 

Some  years  later  Watson  presented  this  altar  to  Whitaker, 
together  with  two  other  inscribed  fragments.5  Whitaker  was  then 
trying  to  follow  the  course  of  the  Antonine  Iter  II  from  Manchester, 
and,  like  others  before  him,  was  casting  about  for  a suitable  site 
for  Cambodunum.  The  two  antiquaries  visited  together  the  place 
where  Watson's  altar  had  been  found,  and  in  their  published  his- 
tories give  accounts  of  what  they  saw.6 

Having  described  the  situation  of  the  Eald  Fields,  in  the  town 
" vulgarly  denominated  Slack,  in  the  township  of  Longwood,  in 
the  parish  of  Huthersheld,”  Whitaker  continues:  “ Here  several 
soughs  have  been  found,  pieces  of  thick  glass,  urns,  bones,  and  slips 
of  copper.  And  crouded  foundations  of  buildings  have  equally 
been  discovered  along  them,  some  a yard  in  thickness,  and  all  com- 
posed of  strong  stone  and  cement."  After  speaking  of  the  discovery 
of  three  coins,  at  the  same  point  where  the  altar  to  Fortune  was 
found,  he  proceeds  to  give  a description  of  foundations,  to  the  east 
of  the  altar,  of  a walled  room,  12  feet  by  y\  feet,  with  a cemented 
floor  and  a hypocaust  beneath.  He  adds  that  “ a long  line  of  houses 
appears,  from  discovered  foundations,  to  have  extended  towards 
the  north." 

It  is  clear  enough  that  Watson  and  Whitaker  hit  on  the  bath 
buildings,  since  shown  to  be  outside  the  fort,  and  excavated  with 
some  thoroughness  in  1865-6. 

But  besides  the  remains  of  the  baths  Watson  records  that, 
“ 60  or  70  yards  from  the  site  of  this  old  building,  in  a field  called 


1 Infr.,  p.  7 1,  No.  1. 

2 The  walls  no  longer  meet  there,  but 
they  did  in  1865-6,  and  the  contemporary 
plan  (see  Fig.  2)  shows  the  spot. 

3 Watson,  History  of  Halifax,  1775, 


pp.  41,  42. 

4 Ibid.,  p.  42. 

5 Infr.,  p.  72,  Nos.  2 and  3. 

6 Watson,  loc.  cit .;  Whitaker,  History 
of  Manchester,  2nd  ed.  (1773),  i,  p.  127. 
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the  Croft,  is  a place  named  the  Hall-Body,  where  by  the  irregularity 
of  the  ground  there  seems  to  have  been  a large  erection,  perhaps  a 
fort.”  Although  60  or  70  yards  ” is  an  under-estimate  of  the  dis- 
tance, we  evidently  have  here  the  first  reference  to  the  remains  of 
the  Principia  of  the  fort. 

So  far,  then,  we  have  records  of  an  inscribed  altar  and  two  other 
inscribed  fragments  and  one  datable  coin;  extensive  remains  with 
hypocausts;  and,  at  a distance  given  as  60  to  70  yards,  indeter- 
minate but  considerable  remains  known  as  the  Hall-Body. 

(b)  In  1824  Dr.  Walker,  of  Huddersfield,  was  shown  a complete 
hypocaust  under  a floor  of  cement.1  This  he  had  laid  bare  and 
removed  bodily  to  Huddersfield,  where  it  may  still  be  seen  in  the 
Greenhead  Park.2  It  was  evidently  part  of  the  system  excavated 
in  1865-6,  and  its  probable  location  is  indicated  on  the  plan.3 

(c)  In  1865-6  the  Huddersfield  Archaeological  and  Topographical 
Association,  which  soon  became  the  Yorkshire  Archaeological  Society, 
was  responsible  for  a certain  amount  of  systematic  excavation. 
Unfortunately  the  full  report,  which  is  known  to  have  existed  in 
manuscript,  disappeared  some  years  ago,  and  we  are  dependent  on 
incomplete  accounts,  of  which  the  best  are  contained  in  a paper 
read  by  Fairless  Barber  to  the  Royal  Archaeological  Institute  in 
July,  1867, 4 and  in  F.  A.  Leyland’s  revision  of  Watson’s  Halifax. 
The  former  helped  to  supervise  the  excavations,  the  latter,  whatever 
his  value  as  a local  historian,  seems  to  be  describing  what  he  saw 
while  excavations  were  in  progress. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  repeat  here  detailed  information  which  is 
easily  accessible  elsewhere,  but  a summary  may  be  given  of  the 
account  of  the  bath  buildings,  with  particular  reference  to  a revised 
and  hitherto  unpublished  plan.5  The  traces  of  masonry  marked  on 
the  1865-6  plan  other  than  the  bath  buildings  and  briefly  referred 
to  in  the  text  of  Barber’s  and  Leyland’s  accounts,  will  be  more 
conveniently  dealt  with  in  succeeding  chapters,  in  connection  with 
the  results  of  the  recent  excavations. 

The  Bath  Buildings.  The  buildings  uncovered  in  1865-6  formed 
a rectangle  measuring  58  feet  (north  to  south)  by  51  feet  (east  to 
west),  exclusive  of  the  projecting  furnaces  at  the  south  end.  The 


1  Described  by  him  in  Transactions  of 

the  Huddersfield,  Archceological  and  Topo- 
graphical Association,  vol.  i.  This  ac- 

count, with  three  illustrations  of  the 

hypocaust,  is  reprinted  in  Charles  P. 

Hobkirk’s  Huddersfield , its  History  and 
Natural  History,  2nd  ed.  (1868),  pp.  46  ff., 
where  a useful  resume  of  the  excavations 


of  1865-6  is  also  given. 

2 See  Frontispiece. 

3 Fig.  2. 

4 Cf.  Y.A.J.,  i,  pp.  i-ii. 

5 Recently  communicated  to  the  So- 
ciety by  Mr.  H.  P.  Kendall,  of  Sowerby 
Bridge. 
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Fig.  2. — Plan  of  the  Excavations  of  1865-6. 


[By  permission  of  Mr.  H.  Ling  Roth. 


(Reproduced,  with  slight  alterations,  from  that  published  in  The  Yorkshire  Archaelegical  Journal , Vol.  I.) 
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hypocaust  removed  by  Dr.  Walker  in  1824  projected  at  its  north-east 
corner,  with  its  north  wall  apparently  projecting  a trifle  beyond 
that  of  the  building  found  later.  Exclusive  of  this  hypocaust  the 
building  comprised  four  rooms  with  hypocausts  beneath  the  floors, 
which  were  of  cement  resting  on  pillars  of  square  tiles.  Two  features 
are  clear  in  both  the  account  and  the  plan,  namely  that  we  have 
the  usual  series  of  dressing-rooms  and  rooms  of  varied  temperature 
which  are  the  essentials  of  the  Roman  bath  system,  whether  military 
or  civil,  and  that  owing  to  the  incompleteness  of  the  excavation, 
and  the  evident  traces,  some  of  which  were  noted  at  the  time,  of  a 
reconstruction,  it  is  not  possible  to  assign  each  room  to  its  place  in 
the  system.  We  may,  however,  presume  that  Room  1 (at  the 
south-west  angle)  was  a Caldarium,  Room  2 (north  of  Room  1)  a 
Tepidarium,  Room  3 (at  the  south-east  angle)  another  Caldarium  (?), 
and  that  the  area  denoted  on  the  plan  as  Raised  Floor  to  the  north 
of  Room  2 was  a Frigidarium,  which  would  naturally  have  no  hypo- 
caust. Adjoining  it  on  the  west  was  a cold  plunge  bath.  Room  4 
shows  the  apsidal  recess  which  is  an  almost  universal  feature  in 
Roman  baths,  but  it  is  curiously  placed  against  an  inside  wall 
instead  of  facing  outwards.  North  of  Room  4 was  evidently  a 
courtyard,  with  a drain  running  from  west  to  east  across  the  north 
end  of  it. 

In  these  main  features  the  plan  originally  published  in  the 
Yorks.  Arch.  Journal  agrees  with  that  mentioned  above  as  recently 
acquired  by  the  Society.  A careful  comparison  reveals  several 
points  of  difference,  which  do  not,  in  the  aggregate,  affect  the  main 
conclusions  regarding  the  building.  These  points  need  not  be  stated 
in  detail  except  where  they  shed  further  light  on  the  structure  than 
is  to  be  gleaned  from  the  plan  and  account  published  in  the  Yorks. 
Arch.  Journal,  vol.  i.  The  MS.  plan  has  no  scale  or  north  point, 
but  is  otherwise  a careful  and  apparently  correct  piece  of  work.  It 
also  furnishes  three  sections:  one  from  north  to  south,  two  from 
west  to  east,  which  are  of  considerable  value.  The  main  differences 
and  additions  are  these : 

(a)  Furnaces.  There  is  in  the  MS.  plan  no  furnace  shown  to  the 
south  of  Room  3,  the  south  wall  being  shown  as  continuous.  In 
the  old  plan  it  is  clearly  a restoration,  shown  with  a different 
hatching,  from  that  south  of  Room  i.1  The  latter  has  not  a 
rectangular  opening  but  a conical  one,  narrowing  towards  the  room, 
and  at  the  south  end  of  the  flue  is  an  L-shaped  return  in  each 

1 This  distinction  is  not  shown  in  Fig.  2,  which  is  not  an  exact  reproduction 

of  the  plan  in  Y.A.J.,  vol.  i. 
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direction,  east  and  west,  giving  the  furnace  the  appearance  of  the 
letter  E,  of  which  the  middle  bar  forms  the  flue  leading  to  the 
hypocaust. 

(b)  Room  2.  West  wall  shown  both  on  plan  and  section  with 
inner  face  existing.  Openings  from  Room  i are  wider  than  in  old 
plan  and  comprise  .3  of  the  length  of  this  partition  wall  as  against 
.14  of  its  length  in  the  old  plan. 

(c)  Room  4.  Shown  both  on  plan  and  section  with  hypocaust 
pillars.  These  pillars  are  only  one-third  of  the  height  of  those  in 
the  other  rooms,  and  rest  on  a floor  level  which  is  laid  on  top  of  the 
masonry  foundations  of  the  apse.  The  foundations  of  the  north  to 
south  wall  and  of  the  apse  go  down  to  the  same  depth,  and  the 
section  also  shows  a layer  of  packing  between  these  walls. 

(d)  North  Rooms  and  Courtyard.  Wall  foundations  are  shown, 
on  the  same  plan  and  sections,  as  running  round  the  plunge  bath, 
the  Frigidarium,  and  the  courtyard;  the  drain  is  shown  as  running 
the  whole  width  of  the  building  from  the  north-east  angle  of  the 
plunge  bath,  and  apparently  with  its  cover  slabs  in  situ  for  the  whole 
width  of  the  courtyard. 

These  differences  are  chiefly  of  interest  as  regards  Room  4,  for 
the  details  given  in  the  section  help  to  account  for  the  abnormal 
position  of  the  apse.  As  the  excavators  noticed,  this  room  had 
undergone  some  reconstruction  for,  on  the  lowest  level,  i.e.  level  with 
the  floor  of  the  other  hypocausts,  “ were  the  remains  of  a bath  which 
had  been  partly  filled  up,  and  had  a shallow  hypocaust  placed 
upon  it.”  (More  correctly,  on  a concrete  floor  above  the  filling.) 
The  fact  that  this  floor  rests  on  the  foundations  of  the  apse  is  a clear 
proof  of  reconstruction,  and  leaves  little  doubt  that  the  apse  was 
part  of  the  original  building,  and  that  the  west  wall  is  a later  addition, 
contemporary  with  the  raising  of  the  floor  level  of  this  room. 
We  can  thus  account  for  the  apse  no  longer  facing  outwards  by  the 
natural  inference  that  Room  2 is  a later  addition.  It  follows  from 
this  that  Room  1 is  also  later,  and  this  in  turn  accounts  for  the 
curious  feature  of  two  furnaces  at  the  south  end,  for  there  can  be 
no  doubt  that  the  position  of  the  furnace  shown  on  the  old  plan  is 
correctly  restored  there,  whatever  its  exact  shape  may  have  been. 
Thus  by  eliminating  Rooms  1 and  2,  which  seem  unquestionably  a 
later  addition,  and  adding  at  the  north-east  angle  the  hypocaust 
removed  by  Dr.  Walker,  we  arrive  either  at  a T-shaped  building 
of  which  the  courtyard  forms  the  junction  of  upright  and  arms,  or, 
if  we  assume  that  the  Frigidarium  and  plunge  bath  are  also  later 
additions,  at  a T-shaped  structure. 


Plate  II 


Photographs  by]  [Mr.  W.  H.  Sikes 

Fig.  4.  South  Rampart.  Fig.  5. — Rampart  at  South-East  Angle,  with 

Stone  Bottoming,  looking  East  from  South  Gate.  Post-holes  in  Bottoming. 

(Post-holes  marked  by  rods,  small  white  pegs  in  holes  for  struts.) 
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It  did  not  seem  worth  while,  in  view  of  the  prior  claims  of  the 
interior  of  the  fort,  and  the  eventual  difficulties  under  which  this 
part  of  the  work  was  carried  through,  to  reopen  the  bath  buildings. 
It  is  just  possible  that  it  might  have  enabled  a fuller  plan  to  be  made, 
but  it  is  more  than  likely  that  there  would  have  been  considerable 
disturbance  and  destruction  of  the  remains  of  walls  found  by  the 
excavators  of  1865-6. 

I11  any  case  the  bath  buildings  were  more  elaborate  than  any 
within  the  fort,  a feature  which  is  frequently  illustrated  on  Roman 
military  sites,  where  the  baths  served  as  a sort  of  club-house.  It 
should  be  noted  that  Room  3 yielded  flue-tiles  and  other  tiles  bearing 
the  stamp  coh.iiii.bre,  which  was  found  on  the  roof-tiles  of  the 
fort.  This,  unfortunately,  does  not  supply  any  chronological  evi- 
dence beyond  the  otherwise  natural  inference  that  this  portion  of 
the  baths  was  contemporary  with  some  stage  in  the  occupation  of 
the  fort. 


II.  The  Defences. 

(a)  The  Rampart.  Sections  were  cut  through  the  rampart  at 
ten  different  points,  five  between  the  north  and  east  gateways, 
three  between  the  latter  and  the  south  gateway,  and  two  between 
the  west  gateway  and  the  north-west  corner  of  the  fort.1  They  re- 
vealed a general  uniformity  of  construction  with  local  variations. 
The  rampart  was  made  of  piled  sods,  with  its  outer  portion  resting 
on  a stone  bottoming,  which  varied  in  width  between  6 feet  and 
8 feet  6 inches.  The  total  width  of  the  rampart  appears  to  have 
varied  between  20  and  23  feet.  There  are  no  indications  either  of 
retaining  walls,  as  at  Gellygaer,2  or  of  a clay  facing  on  the  outer  side. 
The  stones  forming  the  bottoming  are  of  the  local  sandstone,  which 
flakes  easily  in  thicknesses  of  about  ij  inches  to  2 inches,  and  con- 
sist of  pieces  seldom  exceeding  1 foot  3 inches  by  9 inches  in  dimen- 
sion. It  was  observed  that  in  a stretch  to  the  east  of  the  south 
gateway  their  size  is  rather  larger,  and  that  the  surface  of  the  outer 
half  of  the  bottoming  stands  two  or  three  inches  higher  than  that  of 
the  inner  half.  This  stretch,  as  shown  in  the  photograph  (Fig.  4), 
revealed  three  peculiarities  which  differentiate  the  footing  of  the 
south  rampart  from  that  on  the  other  three  sides  of  the  fort,  namely, 
(a)  that  the  outer  portion  of  the  bottoming  seems  clearly  to  have 

1 As  is  stated  in  the  Introduction,  p.  4,  2 J.  Ward,  The  Roman  Fort  at  Gellygaer 

permission  could  not  be  obtained  to  ex-  in  the  County  of  Glamorgan,  London,  1903, 
cavate  in  the  two  fields  which  contained  pp.  35  ff.  (henceforward  cited  as  “ Getty  - 
the  south-west  angle  of  the  fort  and  the  gaerT) 
rampart  between  it  and  the  south  gate- 
way. 
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projected  to  a distance  of  about  two  feet  beyond  the  outer  foot  of 
the  rampart,  (b)  that  the  portion  of  it  which  actually  supported 
the  rampart  is  inclined  slightly  inwards,  and  (c)  that  the  outer  face 
of  the  footing  turns  inward  at  an  obtuse  angle,  not  on  a curve,  as 
it  approaches  the  gateway. 

The  first  two  of  these  distinctive  features  may  be  accounted 
for  as  extra  precautions  taken,  in  view  of  the  natural  steepness  of 
the  slope  on  this  side,  to  prevent  the  rampart  collapsing  outwards. 
This  bottoming  is  for  the  most  part  laid  directly  on  the  yellow 
loamy  subsoil,  though  at  a point  near  the  north  gatewaj?  it  seems  that 
possibly  some  fragments  of  sandstone  and  a layer  of  more  sandy 
soil  had  been  put  in  in  the  course  of  levelling  before  the  bottoming 
was  laid. 

The  decomposed  turf  of  which  the  rampart  consists  is  seen  to 
exhibit  streaks  of  black  material  alternating  with  bleached  soil; 
the  black  streaks,  which  are  about  f inch  thick,  being  the  decayed 
vegetation,  and  the  lighter  material  the  soil  itself  (see  Fig.  6).  This 
form  of  construction  resembles  that  of  the  fort  of  Castleshaw1  and 
various  Scottish  forts,  including  Bar  Hill  and  Roughcastle.  The  origi- 
nal form  of  the  rampart  cannot  be  restored,  but  the  indications  of  its 
breadth  justify  a presumption  that  it  might  have  been  as  much  as 
io  feet  high,  with  a steep  outer  face,  a flat  summit  with  a rampart 
walk,  and  a more  gentle  slope  on  the  inner  side.2  Three  features 
strike  the  observer  in  regard  to  the  plan  of  the  rampart,  namely, 
(i)  that  on  the  east  and  west  sides  the  intra-vallum  road  is  separated 
by  a space  of  12  to  14  feet  from  the  inner  edge  of  the  rampart, 
whereas  on  the  north  and  south  it  abuts  immediately  on  it ; (2)  that 
it  is  slightly  broader  on  the  east  and  west  than  on  the  other  two  sides ; 
and  (3)  the  presence  of  a long  building  which  encroaches  on  the  ram- 
part between  the  north-east  angle  of  the  fort  and  the  east  gateway. 
This  building  is  described  and  discussed  below,  p.  34. 

The  rampart  was  strengthened  at  various  points  with  wooden 
towers  and  other  structures  whose  nature  is  not  so  clearly  discern- 
ible. Towers  certainly  existed  at  the  north-east  angle,  at  each 
side  of  the  east  gateway,  and  to  the  east  of  the  south  gateway. 
It  may  be  presumed  that  there  was  a corresponding  tower  on  the 
left  as  one  entered  the  latter,  but  search  for  the  post-holes  was  im- 
possible. At  the  north  gateway  there  may  be  presumed  to  have 

1 F.  A.  Bruton,  The  Roman  Forts  at  2 Cf.  Gellygaer,  pp.  36  ff.  There  is  not 
Castleshaw,  Second  Interim  Report,  Man-  sufficient  evidence  at  Slack  to  permit  of 
Chester,  1911,  pp.  26  if.  (henceforward  a calculation  of  the  cubic  content  of  the 
cited  as  “ Castleshaw  ”),  where  ancient  rampart  on  the  lines  worked  out  by  Mr. 
authorities  and  parallels  are  extensively  Ward  for  Gellygaer. 
quoted. 


Plate  III 


Photograph  by]  [Dr.  F.  Villy 

Fig.  6. — Section  through  South  Rampart. 

(A — Ditch.  B —Stone  Bottoming.  C-C — Remains  of  Turf  Wall.) 
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Photograph  by] 


[Mr.  W.  H.  Sikes 


Fig.  7. — Rampart  at  North-East  Angle 

(Four  post-holes  of  Tower  marked  by  rods.) 
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Plate  IV 


Fig.  8a. — Oak  Posts  from  Tower  at  North-East  Angle. 


Photographs  by] 


[Mr.  W.  H.  Sikes 


Fig.  8<5. — Birch  Stake  from  Ditch  at  North-East  Angle. 
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been  a tower  on  the  left  of  the  entrance,  from  the  evidence  of  three 
of  the  four  post-holes  necessary,  but  search  on  the  other  side  of  the 
gateway  was  impossible.1  At  the  west  gateway  no  post-holes  in- 
dicating the  existence  of  towers  were  found.  The  north-west  and 
south-west  angles  could  not  be  explored,  as  stated  above,  but  at  the 
south-east  angle  two  post-holes  found  in  the  centre  of  the  stone 
bottoming  had  no  corresponding  pair  behind  which  would  have 
proved  the  presence  of  a tower.  From  this  location  in  the  footing 
and  not,  as  at  the  north-east  angle,  behind  it,  it  is  a safe  assumption 
that  the  posts  which  stood  here  were  used  to  brace  the  outer  face 
of  the  rampart  which,  as  shown  above,  did  not  extend  to  the  outer 
edge  of  the  bottoming.  Two  smaller  holes  found  in  between  the 
larger  ones,  as  shown  on  the  plan  and  Fig.  5,  must  have  held 
small  sloping  struts,  similar  to  those  used  for  the  wooden  supports 
of  the  roof  over  the  reservoir  at  Bar  Hill,2  where  a similar  form  of 
support  is  suggested  also  for  the  uprights  of  the  gate-towers.3  The 
gate-towers  at  Slack  will  be  discussed  below  under  the  Gateways. 

At  a point  approximately  halfway  between  the  south-east  angle 
and  the  south  gateway,  a single  post-hole  was  located  in  the  centre 
of  the  rampart  bottoming.  This  was,  no  doubt,  intended  to  hold  a 
stout  brace  for  the  rampart  face,  as  no  other  holes  were  found  such 
as  would  have  proved  the  existence  of  a tower  at  this  point,  nor  were 
there  any  traces  of  towers  midway  between  the  east  gateway  and 
either  the  north-east  or  south-east  angles. 

The  north-east  angle  tower  was  located  in  1915  in  the  course 
of  following  the  rampart  bottoming  round  the  curve  of  the  angle. 
Four  post-holes  were  found,  forming  a square  with  sides  of  9 feet 
6 inches  between  centres,  and  in  each  hole  were  the  remains  of  sub- 
stantial oak  posts,  10  inches  square  in  section,  of  which  one  was 
preserved  to  a height  of  about  2 feet  (Figs.  7 and  8a).  These  posts 
rested  on  solid  rock  at  a depth  of  2 feet  6 inches  below  the  rampart 
bottoming.  The  outer  pair  of  post-holes  were  set  immediately 
against  the  inner  edge  of  the  bottoming,  and  the  inner  pair  were 
in  the  clay  of  the  rampart.  The  exact  nature  of  the  superstructure 
must  remain  doubtful.4 

(b)  The  Gateways  (Figs.  9-12)  exhibit  considerable  variety.  The 
east  and  west  gates  were  situated  almost  exactly  in  the  centre  of 
their  respective  sides  of  the  fort,  and  the  north  and  south  gates  are, 


1 The  third  post-hole  in  the  rampart 
bottoming  is  shown  on  the  general  plan, 
but  unfortunately  does  not  show  in 
Fig.  12.  It  shows  clearly  in  Fig.  10. 

2 G.  Macdonald  and  A.  Park,  The 

Roman  Forts  on  Bar  Hill , Dumbarton- 


shire, Glasgow,  1906,  p.  48  (henceforward 
cited  as  “ Bar  Hill  ”)• 

3 Ibid.,  p.  26. 

4 As  we  do  not  know  the  angle  or 
height  of  the  outer  face  of  the  rampart  it 
is  impossible  to  tell  whether  the  plat- 
form of  the  tower  projected  in  front  of  it. 
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on  centres,  14  feet  to  the  east  of  the  true  centres  of  their  respective 
sides.  This  indicates  that  the  position  of  the  Via  Principalis  ex- 
pressed as  a percentage  of  the  total  length  from  front  to  rear  of  the 
fort  is  46.6,  which  shows  a close  affinity  to  Gellygaer,  where  the 
proportion  is  46  per  cent.,  and  Melandra,  where  it  is  48.9  per  cent. 

The  structure  of  the  gateways  was  of  wood,  as  the  post-holes 
discovered  at  each  gateway  testify,  and  there  were  no  traces  of 
stone  jambs  or  sockets.  The  north  and  east  gateways  were  single 
entrances,  the  south  and  west  double. 

The  approximate  width  of  the  entrances  was  as  follows : North 
gate,  11  feet;  east  gate,1 15  feet  2 inches;  south  gate,2  10  feet-f- 
11  feet  3 inches;  west  gate,  10  feet  3 inches-f-9  feet  4 inches.  It  will 
be  observed  on  reference  to  the  plan  that  the  position  of  the  post- 
holes  in  relation  to  the  rampart  bottoming  varies  with  each  gate. 
The  attached  diagram  (Fig.  12)  makes  their  respective  positions 
clear,  but  it  is  not  altogether  simple  to  explain  the  reasons  for  this 
variation  in  structure.  It  is  to  a large  extent  conditioned  by  the 
nature  of  the  defensive  ditches,  which  exhibit  considerable  variation 
outside  the  gateways.  As  will  be  seen  below  there  is  no  ditch  im- 
mediately in  front  of  either  the  east  or  south  gateways,  whereas 
the  ditch  in  front  of  the  north  gateway  is  double.  At  the  west 
gateway  excavation  was  hampered  by  the  presence  of  modern  walls 
and  a foot-path,  but  it  appeared  that  the  ditch  was  continuous  in 
front  of  this  gate.  It  may  then  be  reasonably  suggested  that  the 
fact  that  at  the  north  and  west  gateways  the  outer  post-holes  are 
further  forward  is  due  to  the  outer  posts  being  used  in  connection 
with  a bridge  across  the  ditch  at  these  points.  At  the  other  two 
gateways  where  the  ditch  does  not  exist,  this  necessity  did  not  arise. 
As  will  be  seen  below,  some  other  evidence  for  the  existence  of  the 
bridge  at  the  north  gateway  was  furnished  by  the  shape  of  the  ditch. 

(c)  The  Ditches.  The  lack  of  uniformity  in  the  arrangement 
of  the  ditches  is  very  striking  (cf.  Fig.  ja). 

(i)  From  the  north  gateway,  past  the  north-east  angle  of  the  fort, 
to  a point  42  feet  short  of  the  central  line  of  the  east  gateway,  there 
is  a double  ditch  of  which  the  average  dimensions  are  as  follows: 


Width  of  berm 
Width  of  inner 
Width  of  berm 
Width  of  outer 


ditch 

of  outer  ditch 
ditch 


6 feet. 

11  feet  6 inches. 
3 feet. 

8 feet. 


1 The  distance  between  centres  of  the 
inner  pair  of  post-holes  here  was  15  feet 

2 inches,  of  the  outer  pair  16  feet  1 inch. 

2 Corresponding  measures  here  are 
10  feet  9 inches  + 11  feet  3 inches,  and 


9 feet  10  inches  and  11  feet  4 inches.  At 
the  west  gate  the  alignment  of  the  inner 
and  outer  groups  of  post-holes  was  more 
exact. 


Plate  V 


Photograph  by] 

Fig. 


[A.  M.  Woodward 

9. — East  Gateway,  looking  East-South-East. 

(Six  rods  in  post-holes.) 


Photograph  by] 

Fig.  10. — North  Gateway,  looking  West. 

((Post-holes  on  west  side  marked  by  rods.  Post-hole  of  Tower  (?) 


[Dr.  F.  Villy 
in  foreground.) 
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Plate  VI 


Photograph  by]  [Dr.  F.  Villy 

Fig.  ii. — West  Gateway,  looking  West-North-West. 

(Six  rods  in  post-holes.) 


Fig.  12. — Diagram  of  Four  Gateways  of  Fort. 

<{Scale,  I inch  = 6o  feet.  For  conventional  signs  see  key  on  General  Plan  at  end.) 
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The  width  between  the  bottom  of  the  inner  and  outer  ditches 
varies  between  10  feet  8 inches  and  12  feet,  and  the  average  depth 
below  the  modern  ground  level  is  about  6 feet  8 inches.  A modern 
field-drain,  built  of  bricks,  was  found  resting  on  the  berm  of  the 
outer  ditch  at  the  north-east  angle,  and  in  two  sections  cut  between 
this  angle  and  the  north  gate  the  profile  of  the  inner  ditch  was 
interrupted  by  it.  The  following  peculiarities  must  also  be  noted 
with  regard  to  this  stretch : First , that  opposite  the  north  gateway, 
in  a section  dug  in  1913,  there  is  a kind  of  “ step  ” in  the  inner  face 
of  the  inner  ditch.  There  is  first  a vertical  drop  of  about  2 feet 
from  the  outer  lip  of  the  berm,  then  a level  “ step  ” about  3 feet 
6 inches  wide,  and  then  a gradual  drop  to  the  ditch  bottom.  The 
drain  mentioned  above  is  on  the  outer  slope  of  this  ditch,  and  so 
cannot  be  held  to  account  for  this  stepped  appearance.  This  may, 
however,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  ditch  is  not  interrupted  by  the 
roadway  passing  through  the  gate  at  this  point,  point  to  a levelling 
away  in  order  to  support  some  sort  of  bridge  across  the  ditches. 
The  fact  that  a similar  feature  was  found  at  Gellygaer,1  at  a gateway 
where  the  ditch  required  a bridge,  makes  this  explanation  very 
probable.  Second,  that  as  this  double  ditch  approached  the  east 
gate  its  form  was  modified  in  a manner  which  is  not  very  clear. 
The  outer  ditch  continues  to  a point  42  feet  from  the  centre  of  the 
roadway  passing  through  this  gate,  and  the  earth  which  was  found 
in  it  continued  to  be  a black  and  sticky  clay.  At  this  extremity 
the  ditch  is  intersected  at  right-angles  by  a rock-cut  drain  of  which 
the  width  at  the  bottom  was  about  18  inches,  running  out  from  the 
fort,  clearly  in  order  to  carry  off  the  superfluous  water  from  the 
outer  ditch.  This  drain  continues  eastwards,  but  was  not  traced 
for  more  than  a few  feet.  The  inner  ditch  seems  to  have  stopped 
short  not  less  than  30  feet  north  of  the  end  of  the  outer  ditch,  in 
fact,  all  indications  showed  that  south  of  a point  about  100  feet 
short  of  the  central  line  of  the  east  gateway  it  had  been  abandoned 
before  completion  and  filled  up  again  at  an  early  date.  In  sections 
cut  south  of  this  point  it  was  found  that  there  was  none  of  the 
sticky  black  clay  which  characterises  the  outer  ditch,  and  at  two 
points  it  appeared  that  a quantity  of  boulders  had  been  thrown  in, 
at  a depth  of  about  2 feet  6 inches  below  the  present  level,  for  the 
purpose  of  filling.  Moreover,  the  depth  of  disturbed  soil  below  these 
boulders  was  not  more  than  about  2 feet,  which  shows  that  the 
ditch  was  never  dug  to  the  original  depth  (never  less  than  6 feet 

1 Op.  cit.,  pp.  42  f.,  and  Plate  iii,  Section  No.  2;  cf.  J.  Ward,  Romano-British 

Buildings  and  Earthworks , p.  76. 
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Fig.  7«.  Sections  of  Ditches. 


(Height  in  feet  above  Ordnance  Datum.) 
(Scale,  vertical  and  horizontal,  I inch  — 20  feet. ) 
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6 inches)  of  the  ditches  elsewhere  on  the  site.  This  anomalous 
form  is  clearly  shown  in  the  section  (Fig.  ya,  No.  y),  which,  with 
section  6,  also  illustrates  a further  peculiaiity  of  the  inner  ditch  at 
this  point,  namely  the  layer  of  rough  stones,  distinct  from  that 
which  was  used  in  refilling,  which  formed  the  berm,  and  gave  a 
facing  to  the  inner  slope  of  the  ditch  prior  to  its  being  refilled. 

This  feature  was  observed  by  the  excavators  of  1865-6,  who  show 
on  the  plan,  at  the  very  place  in  question,  a stretch  of  about  50  feet 
of  “ Breast-wall,”  which  is  shown  also  in  a minute  section  as  forming 
the  inner  face  of  a ditch.  The  ground  showed  signs  of  disturbance 
here,  as  a result  of  these  earlier  excavations,  but  in  any  case  it  is 
not  easy  to  account  for  this  filling  up  of  the  inner  ditch  before  it 
was  dug  to  its  full  depth. 

(ii)  South  of  the  east  gateway  no  ditch  was  found,  nor  did  any 
ditch  exist  at  the  south-east  angle  of  the  fort.  Between  the  south- 
east angle  and  the  south  gateway  there  was  a single  ditch  of  well- 
defined  section  which  has  the  interesting  feature  of  a narrow  drain 
running  along  the  inner  face,  apparently  the  whole  length  of  the 
ditch,  from  the  south  gateway  to  the  south-east  angle.  The  ditch 
is  deeper  than  those  on  the  north  and  east  of  the  fort,  reaching  a 
maximum  depth  of  9 feet  4 inches  below  the  surface  level  of  the  ram- 
part bottoming.  It  is  cut  into  solid  rock  and  it  has  a flat  bottom 
about  8 inches  in  width,  not  V-shaped  as  elsewhere,  a feature  which 
may  be  paralleled  in  sites  on  the  Roman  Wall  among  others.1  The 
drain  shown  in  the  section  of  this  ditch  (Fig.  ya,  No.  9)  must  have 
been  necessary  to  carry  off  rain-water,  with  the  intention  of  keeping 
the  ditch-bottom  dry,  in  which  object  it  seems  to  have  been  successful, 
as  the  ditch-bottom  had  none  of  the  sodden  black  clay  found  in  the 
ditches  on  the  north  of  the  fort,  which  presumably  results  from  their 
lying  water-logged.  The  course  of  this  drain  will  be  considered  be- 
low, in  conjunction  with  the  general  drainage  system  of  the  fort. 
As  stated  above,  this  ditch  is  interrupted  by  the  roadway  running 
through  the  south  gate,  and  could  not  be  tried  for  further  west. 
Thus  we  are  ignorant  of  the  nature  of  the  defences  between  the  south 
and  west  gates.  A portion  of  the  roadway  was  pulled  up  to  test 
whether  it  rested  on  a filled  up  portion  of  the  ditch,  but  this  was 
found  not  to  be  the  case. 

(iii)  A section  cut  immediately  north  of  the  west  gate  revealed 
the  presence  of  a ditch  on  this  side,  but  the  trench  could  not  be 

1 Cf.  F.  G.  Simpson,  R.W.,  p.  315.  It  proaches  the  drain  referred  to  above,  has 
should  be  noted  that  the  extreme  south  a flat  bottom,  though  nearer  to  the  north- 
end  of  the  outer  east  ditch,  as  it  ap-  east  angle  it  was  apparently  V-shaped. 
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extended  far  enough  to  give  a section  of  the  ditch,  nor  to  prove 
whether  it  were  single  or  double.  It  was  clear,  however,  that  here, 
as  at  the  north  gate,  the  ditch  ran  continuously,  and  that  the  road 
leading  through  the  gate  must  have  crossed  it  by  a bridge.  From 
this  point  to  the  north  gate  it  was  impossible  to  excavate  in  search 
of  the  ditch,  owing  to  the  presence  of  buildings  and  paths. 

(cl)  Finds  from  the  Ditches.  As  is  frequently  the  case,  the  ditches 
yielded  finds  of  considerable  interest.  The  outer  ditch,  at  three 
different  points  close  to  the  north-east  angle  of  the  fort,  yielded 
several  fragments  of  leather,  including  a sandal  in  good  preservation, 
the  remains  of  at  least  three  other  soles  of  boots  or  shoes,  one  with 
a heel-piece,  and  all  with  holes  for  hob-nails,  and  other  shapeless 
leather  fragments,  one  of  considerable  size,  which  must  be  cobblers’ 
waste. 

Vegetable  matter  was  represented  by  a birch-stake  (Fig.  8b), 
well  preserved  but  broken  into  five  pieces,  and  some  fragments 
of  oak,  both  from  trenches  near  the  north-east  angle;  and  in  the 
trench  which  revealed  the  termination  of  the  outer  ditch,  north  of 
the  east  gateway,  were  some  remains  of  narrow  planks  of  birch, 
laid  parallel  to  the  line  of  the  ditch  along  its  inner  face  close  to  the 
bottom,  apparently  the  remains  of  a rough  attempt  at  making 
fascines  to  retain  the  ditch-sides  from  collapsing.  A large  bunch 
of  ling  ( Calluna  vulgaris)  and  several  hazel-nuts  also  came  from  vari- 
ous sections  of  the  ditches  near  the  north-east  angle  of  the  fort. 
The  pottery  from  the  ditches  was  scanty,  and,  except  for  a fragment 
of  an  undecorated  Samian  platter  of  Form  18,  not  of  interest. 

The  finding  of  the  birch-stake  is  not  a proof  that  the  ditch  was 
set  with  rows  of  stakes  as  at  Ambleside.1  The  fact  that  in  a total 
of  eight  sections  cut  through  the  ditches  at  various  points  only  one 
stake  of  quite  small  diameter  was  found,  and  that  it  was  not  in  situ, 
seems  to  prove  that  it  was  a casual  find  and  had  been  flung  into 
the  ditch  with  other  rubbish.  For  the  fascines  used  for  revetting 
the  face  of  the  ditch,  if  this  is  the  correct  explanation,  I can  offer 
no  parallel.  Presumably  the  “ breast-wall  ” fulfilled  the  same 
purpose  for  the  inner  ditch  at  the  corresponding  point. 

The  interruption  of  the  ditches  by  roads  leading  through  the  east 
and  south  gates  is  a feature  also  found  at  the  fort  of  Balmuildy  on 
the  Antonine  Wall,  and  the  drain  running  on  from  the  south  end  of 
the  east  ditch  of  that  fort  is  an  interesting  parallel  for  the  drainage 
of  the  ditches  at  Slack.  Another  feature  common  to  the  two  forts 

1 Ambleside,  pp.  439-441,  and  Figs.  3 formed  a flank  defence  to  the  bridge 
and  11.  Does  not  the  position  of  these  which  crossed  the  ditch  opposite  the  east 
stakes  make  it  almost  certain  that  they  gate  ? 


Plate  VII 


Fig.  13. — West  Wall  of  Principia,  Fig.  14. — Wall  in  Principia,  showing 

DETAILS  OF  CONSTRUCTION. 
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is  the  presence  of  a bath  building  in  an  annexe  adjoining  the  fort, 
and  it  is  natural  to  regard  this  as  the  reason  for  the  non-existence 
of  a ditch  between  the  east  gateway  and  the  south-east  angle  at 
both  these  sites.1 


III.  The  Buildings  of  the  Interior. 

(1)  The  Principia.  (Plate  xxvii,  No.  III.)  This  is  the  building  known 
to  earlier  enquirers  as  the  Hall-Body,  and  so  named  in  the  1865-6 
plan.  As  will  be  seen,  however,  by  a comparison  with  the  1913-15 
plan,  although  the  external  dimensions  roughly  correspond  (62  feet 
square  on  the  earlier  plan,  67  feet  square2  on  the  later),  the  tracing 
of  the  internal  walls  is  widely  different.  No  reconciliation  is  possible. 
It  can  only  be  said  that  all  the  internal  walls  marked  on  the  1913-15 
plan  were  quite  clearly  recognisable  and  that  no  traces  could  be 
found  of  any  others. 

The  building  opens  on  the  Via  Principalis,  and  is  almost  exactly 
midway  between  the  north  and  south  gates.  The  north  external 
wall  was  very  badly  preserved  and  in  most  parts  of  its  course  only 
foundations  could  be  recovered.  The  west  wall  (Fig.  13)  is  better 
preserved,  and  well  built : 2 feet  6 inches  broad  with  the  addition 
of  a footing  course,  1 foot  broad,  on  the  inside.  A photograph 
(Fig.  14)  shows  clearly  (1)  the  upright  foundation  stones,  laid  in 
clay,  (2)  the  footing  course,  (3)  the  next  course  above.  The  south 
wall  was  very  dilapidated,  with  no  stones  in  position  above  the  footing 
course,  but  its  line  is  perfectly  clear.  The  east  wall,  running  along 
the  Via  Principalis,  could  be  traced  with  certainty  for  some  30  feet 
from  the  south-east  corner  where  it  is  pierced  by  a drain  (see  Fig.  15). 
In  the  north-east  it  is  almost  entirely  destroyed.  The  width  of 
the  entrance  cannot  be  stated  with  certainty. 

A partition  wall  (a-a), running  north  and  south, divides  the  building 
into  two  unequal  parts.  East  of  this  wall  is  a courtyard  (A),  with 
two  narrow  rooms  (B,  C)  partitioned  off,  one  at  either  end.  The 
yard  is  paved  throughout  with  worn  cobble-stones.  Beneath  the 
top  layer  of  cobbles  a clearly  distinguishable  second  level  was  laid 
bare  (Fig.  16).  This  lower  level  was  carefully'  constructed  in  the 
following  courses:  (1)  large  flags,  (2)  cobbles,  (3)  a ramming  of  hard 
shale.  The  principle  of  construction  was,  in  fact,  the  same  as  that 

1 Compare  the  plan  printed  with  the  of  Glasgow, 
appeal  and  interim  report  issued  by  the  2 Cf.  Hardknott,  70  feet  square.  The 
Glasgow  Archaeological  Society,  dated  Slack  Principia  is  unusually  small  for 

June  29th,  1914,  and  kindly  supplied  by  the  size  of  the  fort.  The  dimensions  at 
Mr.  S.  N.  Miller,  M.A.,  of  the  University  Gellygaer  are  80  feet  by  69  feet. 
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followed  in  making  the  streets  of  the  fort,1  but  the  execution  was 
better.  The  thickness  of  the  top  level  of  cobbles  was  much  greater 
at  the  south  extremity  of  the  yard  than  at  the  north,  varying  from 
i foot  2 inches  to  6 inches.  The  natural  fall  in  the  ground  is  south- 
ward and  had  been  followed  by  the  courtyard  as  originally  paved. 
In  the  repaving  a more  level  surface  was  produced.  No  pottery, 
coins,  or  other  remains  were  found  at  the  lower  level,  and  on  neither 
level  were  there  any  indications  of  a well  or  of  post-holes. 

The  narrow  rooms  (B,  C)  north  and  south  of  the  yard  contained 
nothing  except  remnants  of  burnt  hearthstones.  In  the  south 
room  (C)  there  were  possible  traces  of  flagging,  but  the  stones  were 
much  tumbled,  bore  no  signs  of  wear,  and  may  have  been  thin  wall- 
stones.  A gutter  (b)  ran  through  the  external  wall  at  the  south- 
east corner  to  carry  off  water  from  the  yard  into  the  drain  of  the 
Via  Principalis .2 

Of  the  main  partition  wall  (a-a)  foundations  and  footing-course 
only  were  preserved.  To  the  west  of  it  the  walls  of  two  rooms  only 
were  found.  One  was  a square  apartment  (F)  with  sides  of  about 
20  feet  (external  measurement)  approximately  in  the  middle  of  the 
back  wall  of  the  building.  The  other  (E)  was  perhaps  a long  narrow 
apartment  in  the  north-west  corner.  It  is  not  unlikely  that  in 
1865-6  remnants  of  other  partition  walls,  in  stone  or  wood,  were 
destroyed.  Leyland3  indeed  speaks  of  eight  or  nine  internal  apart- 
ments, and  his  statement  is  supported  by  the  contemporary  plan, 
but  it  is  unlikely  that  the  details  there  shown  are  correct.4  Neither 
in  these  two  rooms  (E,  F)  nor  in  the  open  space  (D)  immediately 
west  of  the  partition  wall  was  there  any  trace  of  cobbles  or  flags  or 
flooring  of  any  kind.  But  large  numbers  of  roofing-tile  fragments 
were  found  near  the  partition  wall.  None  of  the  internal  walls 
were  high  enough  to  show  where  the  entrances  had  been. 

The  finds  in  this  building  were  scanty:  besides  roofing  tiles 
only  one  coin,  a little  pottery,  and  a few  fragments  of  window  glass. 
But  it  is  probable  that  a great  deal  of  debris  was  removed  at  various 
times  to  level  the  field,  and  what  finds  still  awaited  discovery  were 
even  further  depleted  in  1865-6. 

The  general  resemblance  of  the  building  to  the  normal  type  of 
Romano-British  Principia  is  clear,  but  its  bad  state  of  preservation 
prevents  certainty  about  details.  It  is  impossible  to  be  sure  what 
was  the  superstructure  of  the  main  partition  wall  (a-a),  or  of  the 


1 See  Chap.  IV. 

2 As  at  Chesters. 

3 Watson’s  Halifax,  2nd  ed.,  p.  120 


4  Unlikely,  because  (i)  the  Principia 
would  then  differ  so  widely  from  the 
normal,  (2)  the  excavators  were  evidently 
themselves  uncertain  about  them. 


Plate  VIII 


Photographs  by] 


[Mr.  W.  H.  Sikes 


Fig.  16. — Principia.  Two  levels  of  Paving  in  Courtyard 
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dividing  walls  north  and  south  of  the  courtyard,  whether  stone 
pillars,  wooden  posts,  or  solid  walling.  In  the  latter  case,  at  any 
rate,  continuous  walling  (as  in  late  alterations  at  Birrens  and 
Housesteads)  is  unlikely,  and,  in  the  absence  of  any  traces  of  stone 
pillars,  wooden  posts  are  most  probable.  The  position  of  doors 
could  not  be  settled.  Probably  there  were  (as  at  Gellygaer)  no  en- 
trances immediately  west  of  the  partition  wall  (a-a).  It  is  fairly 
certain  that  in  the  back  range  there  were  five  rooms  (the  normal 
number)  and  not  three  (as,  e.g.  at  Hardknott).  There  was  no  vault 
in  room  F,  which  was  presumably  the  sacellum.  Regarding  room  E, 
it  is  not  clear  whether  we  have  here  an  extension  of  the  most  nor- 
therly room  beyond  the  eastern  extremity  of  the  range,1  or  a small 
additional  room  set  against  the  north  wall.2  Like  some  other 
Romano-British  forts3  and  many  of  the  German  Limes  forts,  there 
was  no  ambulatory  round  the  courtyard,  its  place  being  taken  on 
the  north  and  south  by  the  narrow  rooms  B and  C — official  store- 
rooms of  some  sort,  or  perhaps  armouries.  Part  of  the  building,  no 
doubt,  was  roofed  with  tiles — how  much  it  is  impossible  to  say. 

(2 ) The  Granaries.  (Plate  xxvii,  No.  I.)  The  excavators  of  1865-6 
were  much  interested  in  a “ remain  with  embrasures  ” shown  in 
their  plan  close  up  to  the  conjectured  north  rampart,  and  described 
both  by  Barber  and  by  Leyland.  “ The  shape  of  this  remain/' 
says  the  former,  “ is  rectangular,  with  embrasures  at  regular  inter- 
vals of  4 feet  6 inches  in  the  external  wall.  These  embrasures  are 
about  6 inches  wide  on  the  outside  and  rather  more  than  2 feet 
within.  They  commence  level  with  the  original  ground-line  exter- 
nally, and  with  the  floor  of  the  building  on  the  inside.  About  2 feet 
in  height  of  the  walls  remain,  and  there  is  nothing  to  show  that  the 
embrasures  may  not  have  been  considerably  higher.  Seven  have 
already  been  opened/'4 

This  is  evidently  a description  of  a normal  feature  in  the  granary 
of  a Romano-British  fort.  The  farm  buildings  interfered  still  more 
seriously  with  excavation  at  this  point  in  1913  than  the}/  did  in 
1865-6,  but  the  evidence  entirely  confirmed  the  conclusion  drawn 
from  earlier  accounts.  The  total  area  (external  measurement)  is 
about  65  by  44  feet,  though  as  the  plan  shows  the  shape  is  not 
quite  regular.  This  area  is  divided  into  two  roughly  equal  parts  by 
a longitudinal  partition  wall.  Very  little  of  the  north  wall  could  be 
recovered,  but  two  “embrasures"  (Site  I,  a,  b,  and  Fig.  17)  were 

1 Such  as  is  shown  in  an  unpublished  3 E.g.  Balmuildy  on  the  Antonine 
plan  of  the  Melandra  Principia,  kindly  Limes. 

communicated  by  Mr.  F.  A.  Bruton.  4 y a.J.,  i,  pp.  5 and  6.  Leyland  more 

As  at  Rochester,  Ambleside,  and  accurately  says  “ in  the  North  Wall.” 
Chesters. 
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laid  bare,  and  confirmed  the  measurements  given  in  the  earlier 
accounts.  Of  the  southern  wall  nothing  remained  above  the  foun- 
dation-course, and  this  made  it  impossible  to  ascertain  whether  it 
also  had  been  pierced  by  embrasures. 

The  walls,  external  and  internal,  had  a uniform  thickness  of  three 
feet.  They  were  strongly  built,  but  with  undressed  and  uncoursed 
stones  (Fig.  18),  and  no  trace  of  mortar  was  found.  The  founda- 
tions were  laid  in  puddled  day.  On  the  east  side,  between  the  east 
wall  and  the  Via  Principalis,  was  a rough  pavement  of  irregular 
flags  (c).  Underneath  them  was  found  a layer  of  charred  material, 


so  that  they  may  have  been  a later  addition.  There  was  nowhere 
any  trace  of  buttresses  against  the  external  walls. 

Each  half  of  the  building  had  an  entrance,  three  feet  wide,  in 
the  west  wall,  either  side  of  the  internal  wall  (d,  e,  and  Fig.  19).  In 
the  entrance  to  the  southern  half  (e)  a step,  half  the  width  of  the 
external  wall,  had  been  built,  with  a bottom  layer  of  red  tiles  and, 
above,  two  courses  of  stone. 

No  dwarf  walls  or  pillars  could  be  traced  in  the  interior,  though 
the  north  portion  contained  a large  quantity  of  tumbled  stone; 


Plate  IX 


Fig.  18. 


Par  i'  of  Internal  Wall 


of  Granary. 


Photographs  by]  [Mr.  W.  H.  Sikes- 

Fig.  19. — Entrances  and  Steps  in  West  Wall  of  Granary. 
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and  there  was  no  sign  of  flooring,  either  of  stone  or  wood.  Roofing 
tiles  were  found  in  abundance — 16  inscribed  fragments  came  from 
the  south-west  corner  of  the  northern  portion  in  the  course  of  a 
single  morning.  One  coin  (Vespasian)  came  from  the  northern 
portion  and  a few  potsherds  from  the  southern. 

The  building  was  pretty  certainly  a granary  or  storehouse,  but 
it  presents  some  rather  unusual,  though  not  unique,  features.  The 
absence  of  the  external  buttresses,  which  are  generally  found  support- 
ing the  longitudinal  walls  of  such  buildings,  recalls  the  Bar  Hill  fort. 
At  Bar  Hill,  too,  we  find  the  unusual  longitudinal  partition  wall,  but 
the  total  width  of  the  Bar  Hill  granary  is  much  less,  and  buttresses 
could  more  easily  be  dispensed  with.  Again,  at  Bar  Hill  there  are 
no  vent-holes,  or  “ embrasures. ” Now,  if,  as  is  generally  supposed, 
the  object  of  these  vent-holes  was  to  give  a draught  of  air  underneath 
the  raised  floor,  that  object  would  seem  to  be  largely  defeated  by  the 
insertion  of  a solid  intermediate  wall.  A careful  examination  of 
the  bonding  of  the  partition  wall  at  Slack  left  it  still  uncertain 
whether  it  was  a part  of  the  original  structure  or  a later  addition. 

But  it  is  hardly  credible  that  a storehouse  would  have  been  built 
with  a quite  exceptional  (external)  width  of  44  feet,1  without  but- 
tresses, and  without  any  internal  support  for  its  roof.  In  fact,  the 
dimensions  suggest  that  the  building  should  rather  be  compared 
with  the  “ paired  ” granaries  of  Corb ridge  and  Housesteads,  than 
with  a longitudinally  divided  single  granary  such  as  that  at  Bar  Hill. 
The  absence  of  vent-holes  in  the  internal  partition  wall  and  of  but- 
tresses on  the  north  and  south  walls  can  only  be  regarded  as  irra- 
tional anomalies.  It  is  perhaps  worth  noticing  that  the  stone  bar- 
racks at  Slack  instead  of  being  set  in  pairs  facing  one  another  across 
a street,  as  at  Gellygaer,  Chesters,  and  elsewhere,  are  run  together 
into  wide  double  buildings  with  one  longitudinal  wall  serving  as  the 
back  wall  of  two  barracks.  They  thus  bear  the  same  relation  to  the 
normal  pairs  of  barracks  as  the  Slack  double  granary  does  to  the 
normal  twin  granaries.  The  paving  (c)  suggests  a loading  platform, 
as  at  Corbridge  and  perhaps  Ribchester. 

The  Pit  under  the  Granary.  (Figs.  20-22.)  In  following  up  the  east 
wall  of  the  double  granary,  and  the  rough  paving  which,  as  has  been 
stated  above,  lay  between  the  wall  and  the  Via  Principalis , a marked 
sinking  in  both  wall  and  pavement  was  observed  about  the  south- 
east corner  of  the  building.  The  flags  were  raised,  and  excavation 
was  continued  below  their  level.  In  the  end  a pit  was  cleared  which 

1 Even  at  Newstead,  where  the  gran-  are  59  by  34  feet  (including  the  width  of 
aries  are  124  feet  long,  the  width  is  only  the  buttresses);  at  Hardknott,  53  by  24 
34  feet.  At  Gellygaer  the  measurements  feet. 
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had  been  cut  down  into  the  hard  shale  to  a depth  of  4J  feet  below 
the  Roman  level,  and  had  an  area  of  about  10  feet  by  17  feet.  On  the 
north,  south,  and  west  the  sides  of  the  pit  were  perpendicular, 
on  the  east  sloping  and  irregular.  The  hard  shale  bottom  was 
covered  with  a layer  of  fine  puddled  bluish  clay.  On  this  layer, 
along  each  of  the  four  sides,  was  laid  a grooved  beam.  All  the 
beams  were  worn  at  the  corners,  and  the  beam  on  the  east  side  was 
fragmentary,  extending  only  along  the  middle  third  of  the  pit-side. 
They  were  irregularly  shaped  at  the  bottom,  sometimes  roughly 
square,  sometimes  V-shaped,  but  weathering  accounted  for  a good 
deal  of  their  irregularity.  The  average  measurements  are  shown 
in  the  accompanying  section  (Fig.  20). 

O11  the  level  of  the  top  of  the  grooved  beams,  over  the  whole 
floor,  was  a layer  of  decayed  vegetable  matter,  containing  heather, 
moss,  fragments  of  tree  branches,  and  a few  fragments  of  timber. 


Fig.  20. — Section  of  Timber  Framework 
from  “Tank”  under  Granary. 


A short  pointed  stake  was  set  point-down  wards  in  the  north-east 
corner.  Mixed  with  the  vegetable  matter  were  a few  animals' 
teeth  and  potsherds — notably  well-preserved  fragments  of  Dragen- 
dorff  3J  and  “ rustic  ” ware  (cf.  pp.  46  f.,  62). 

Above  this  vegetable  layer  and  up  to  the  floor  level  of  the  build- 
ing was  a quantity  of  mixed  clay  and  discoloured  earth,  the  clay 
being  especially  predominant  and  mixed  with  stones  under  the 
granary  walls.  There  were  one  or  two  potsherds  in  this  filling, 
but  most  of  the  pottery  was  found  on  the  layer  of  vegetable  matter. 
The  interior  of  the  pit  was  very  wet,  and  the  floor  was  soon  under 
water. 

Regarding  the  purpose  and  history  of  the  pit,  it  is  difficult  to  be 
certain.  Three  conclusions  may  be  drawn,  the  first  two  with  cer- 
tainty, the  third  tentatively: 
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(1)  The  position  of  the  pit  under  the  granary  walls  proves  that 
it  had  been  filled  up  before  the  granary  was  built1 — indeed,  one  may 
say  with  reasonable  certainty,  before  the  stone  buildings  in  general 
were  built — and  that  it  had  no  connection  with  the  granary. 

(ii)  The  pottery  finds  belonged  to  the  same  period  as  finds  from 
the  rest  of  the  fort  area.  Nothing  of  distinctively  earlier  date  was 
found.  One  may  conclude  then  that  the  digging  and  filling-in  of 
the  pit  did  not  long  precede  the  erection  and  occupation  of  the  stone 
buildings. 

(iii)  The  grooved  beams  are  more  difficult  to  account  for,  but 
seem  to  have  served  as  supports  for  some  sort  of  covering  of  the 
sides.2  The  vegetable  remains  on  the  clay  floor  perhaps  suggest  that 
this  covering  was  of  brushwood. 

To  conjecture  the  purpose  of  the  pit  is  more  difficult,  (a)  The 
presence  of  the  grooved  beams  would  seem  to  preclude  the  idea  that 
it  was  an  ordinary  rubbish  pit,  though  these  were  often  carefully 
dug  on  Roman  sites,  and  even  floored  with  clay.3  (b)  If  we  are  to 
suppose  it  a trough  for  the  storage  of  water  used  during  the  con- 
struction of  the  fort,  it  is  again  difficult  to  conjecture  the  use  of  the 
grooved  beams.  To  line  the  sides  with  timber  or  brushwood  would 
be  unnecessary  and  unsuitable — unless,  indeed,  the  timber  or 
brushwood  lining  was  used  to  support  an  inner  lining  of  clay, 
(c)  The  structural  affinities  are  perhaps  more  obvious  with  the 
“ dug-outs  ” of  the  second  period  of  the  Zugmantel  fort.4  But 
these  seem  to  belong  to  a civilian  occupation  of  the  site  and  cover 
the  whole  area,  and  it  is  difficult  to  see  why  the  builders  of  the  Slack 
fort  should  construct  such  an  isolated  “ dug-out  ” for  temporary 
occupation  while  the  fort  was  being  built.5 

(3)  The  Walled  Enclosure.  (Plate  xxvii,  No.  II.)  Immediately 
south  of  the  granaries  is  a walled  enclosure  (Site  II),  bounded  on  the 
south  by  the  road  which  separates  it  from  the  north  wall  of  the 
Principia,  and  roughly  level  on  the  east  and  west  with  the  east  and 


1 The  east  wall  of  the  double  granary 
was  quite  continuous  from  north  to  south, 
and  did  not  admit  of  the  hypothesis  that 
the  south  part  of  the  building  was  a later 
addition.  The  whole  of  the  granary, 
probably  also  the  Principia  and  other 
stone  buildings,  must  have  been  built 
after  the  pit  was  filled. 

2 Just  as  stone  flags  are  set  upright  in  a 
grooved  floor,  e.g.  in  the  tank  at  Cor- 
bridge  {Arch.  Ad  A,  iv,  pp.  234  if.),  and 
as  sleeper  beams  seem  to  have  supported 
the  walls  (timber  or  brushwood)  of  bar- 
rack buildings,  e.g.  at  Ardoch,  and  per- 
haps at  Slack. 

3 As  at  Cappuck  ( Proc . Soc.  Ant.  Scot., 

xlvi,  p.  454). 


4 See  especially  Ob.  Germ.  Limes,  Lief. 
xxxii,  pp.n  sqq., and  Plates  iv  and  v.  The 
irregular  slope  of  the  east  side,  which 
may  have  represented  a flight  of  entrance 
steps,  the  sleeper  beams,  the  clay  floor, 
the  animal  remains,  the  depth  below 
Roman  level,  all  agree  with  this  sugges- 
tion. 

5 N.B. — In  subsequent  pages  it  is  re- 
ferred to  by  the  name  originally  given  to 
it  in  1913,  as  “ the  Tank.”  This  has 
been  retained  from  convenience,  as  in 
another  and  more  recent  instance  (where 
it  is  used  to  describe  something  even  less 
like  a tank  than  the  structure  at  Slack). 
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west  walls  of  the  Principia  and  granaries.  The  walling  throughout 
is  so  rough  that  it  seems  most  unlikely  that  it  could  have  been  car- 
ried very  high.  One  interior  wall  was  found,  very  dilapidated, 
running  east  and  west  (a-a),  and  dividing  the  internal  area  into  a 
northern  portion  (A)  and  a southern  portion  (B)  in  about  the  ratio 
of  1:2.  The  northern  portion  contained  a good  number  of  fragments 
of  roofing  tiles.  These  may  easily  have  been  debris  from  the 
granary,  but  they  leave  open  the  possibility  that  the  northern 
part  of  the  walled  enclosure  was  roofed.  There  were  no  roofing 
tiles  in  the  southern  part.  In  neither  part  was  any  certain  evidence 
of  flooring  observed,  though  here  and  there  were  patches  of  what 
may  have  been  a flagged  floor.  A good  deal  of  pottery,  patches  of 
burnt  material,  and  a shallow  pit  containing  ashes  were  also  found. 
Just  outside  the  west  wall  and  just  inside  the  south  wall  were  burnt 
and  cracked  hearths,  the  former  of  stone  the  latter  of  tiles. 

The  enclosure  is  most  naturally  compared  with  the  open  space  at 
Gellygaer  between  the  Principia  and  the  south  granary.  But  there 
was  no  trace  of  any  latrine  at  Slack.  It  is  possible,  however,  that 
it  was  a building  of  some  sort,  and,  indeed,  in  position  and  plan  it 
corresponds  closely  with  buildings  xiii  and  xiv  at  Birrens. 

(4)  The  Retentura.  (a)  Site  IV.  It  was  not  clear  whether  the 
remains  of  walling  discovered  immediately  to  the  west  of  Site  II 
(the  walled  enclosure)  are  to  be  regarded  as  belonging  to  a separate 
square  building  or  as  continuing  the  north  portion  of  Site  II  west- 
wards beyond  the  line  of  the  granary  and  the  Principia.  The  north 
and  west  walls  were  clear,  but  on  the  other  sides  clay  puddling  to 
hold  foundations  was  often  the  only  trace,  and  was  difficult  to  follow 
with  certainty.  A good  deal  of  pottery  and  some  rooting  tiles  were 
the  only  discoveries  from  the  interior. 

(b)  Sites  V and  VI.  The  remaining  area  west  of  the  principal 
building  and  north  of  the  street  running  from  the  west  gate  to  the 
back  of  the  Principia  was  first  examined  by  a series  of  parallel 
diagonal  trenches.  As  these  proceeded  there  were  evident  signs  in 
one  or  two  places  of  shallow  trenches,  1 foot  to  1 foot  6 inches  deep, 
and  the  same  in  breadth,  dug  into  the  sub-soil,  and  running  from 
north  to  south,  parallel  to  the  principal  buildings.  It  was  not 
possible  to  follow  these  out  in  1913  as  the  end  of  the  season  was  at 
hand,  but  they  were  the  first  objects  of  attack  in  1914.  The  first 
to  be  followed  was  some  50  feet  west  of  the  principal  buildings. 
At  first  the  trench  was  entirely  cleared  out,  but  it  soon  appeared 
that  by  this  procedure  post-holes  were  being  destroyed.  In  conse- 
quence the  upper  soil  was  in  future  only  removed  to  the  general 


Plate  XI 


Fig.  23. — Barrack-Building  IX  : intersection  of 
Partition-Walls,  looking  East. 
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Fig.  2S. — Barrack-Building  X:  Post-holes  of  East  Wall 
and  Tiled  Structure,  looking  North. 
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Roman  level,  i.e.  to  the  top  level  of  the  shallow  trench.  Persistent 
following  of  these  shallow  trenches  ultimately  resulted  in  the  re- 
covery of  fairly  certain  outlines  of  building  V and  one  side  of  build- 
ing VI,  as  marked  on  the  plan.  The  following  details  regarding 
these  post-holes  are  perhaps  worth  recording: — 

(i)  Some  may  be  regarded  as  quite  certain.  When  the  top 
soil  was  removed  the  hole  at  once  appeared.  In  other  cases  only 
a marked  looseness  of  the  soil  and  a difference  in  colour  and  texture 
from  the  surrounding  soil  led  to  the  presumption  of  a post-hole, 
which  was  confirmed  or  corrected  by  the  use  of  an  iron  bar.  If 
the  bar  dropped  quite  easily  the  post-hole  was  plotted.  Obviously, 
in  made  soil  this  test  could  only  give  probable  conclusions.  Decayed 
wood  fibre  was  sometimes  found  in  the  holes,  but  it  was  also  found 
all  over  the  area. 

(ii)  The  post-holes  went  to  the  bottom  of  the  shallow  trench  and 
no  deeper- — i.e.  their  depth  was  1 foot  to  1 foot  6 inches.  They  were 
in  general  set  against  the  outside  edge  of  their  trench,  the  edge 
nearest  the  street. 

(iii)  Typical  post-holes  measured  4 inches  with  the  length  of  the 
building  by  3 inches  with  the  breadth. 

It  would  appear  then  that  these  somewhat  irregular  but  quite 
intelligible  rows  of  post-holes  give  the  general  outlines  of  wooden 
buildings  occupying  this  part  of  the  fort  area.  The  method  of  con- 
struction apparently  was  to  dig  shallow  sleeper  tracks,  and  to  set 
the  posts  at  more  or  less  regular  intervals  along  them,  packing  the 
intervening  spaces  with  earth.1  The  posts  would  presumably  carry 
some  light  timber  or  brushwood  walls,  and  a thatched  roof.  It 
was  remarked  that  no  window  glass  and  no  roofing  tiles  were  found 
in  this  area. 

(c)  The  Well.  The  only  well  discovered  in  the  fort  was  that  in 
the  Retentura  between  the  rampart  and  the  intra-vallum  road.  It 
is  dug  through  the  shaly  rock  to  a depth  of  18  feet.  There  is  no 
masonry  round  the  shaft.  Its  diameter  at  the  mouth  is  5 feet,  but 
narrows  in  considerably  towards  the  bottom.  It  was  emptied  com- 
pletely, but  hopes  of  extensive  finds  were  disappointed.  The  filling 
was  rather  closely  packed  purplish  soil,  very  wet  and  difficult  to 
examine.  Among  it  were  found  a scrap  or  two  of  Samian  and  a 

1 It  may,  however,  be  held  that  the  trench,  as  at  A rcioch  (Proc.  Soc.  Ant.  Scot., 
holes  are  not  deep  enough  to  give  firm  xxxii,  pp.  433  sqq.).  There  is  nothing 
support  to  the  posts,  and  that  conse-  against  this  theory  except  that  such 
quently  we  must  suppose  the  posts  to  elaborate  construction  would  hardly  be 
have  been  mortised  into  sleeper  beams  expected  at  Slack, 
laid  along  the  bottom  of  the  shallow 
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fragment  of  glass,  and  at  the  very  bottom  a fragmentary  sandal, 
with  pieces  of  decayed  timber. 

(d)  Site  VII.  Facing  Site  V on  the  opposite  side  of  the  Via 
Decumana  were  found  post-holes,  which  suggested  a corresponding 
building  (Site  VII).  It  was  not  possible  to  follow  these  indications 
into  the  field  immediately  to  the  south.  Between  Site  VII  and  the 
Principia  no  definite  remains  could  be  found.  The  surface  was 
covered  with  charred  material,  which  also  attracted  the  attention 
of  the  1865-6  excavators,  and  a large  heap  of  stones  was  perhaps  a 
relic  of  their  activities. 

(5)  Buildings  in  the  Praetentura.  The  analogy  of  other  forts, 
particularly  Gellygaer,  which  illustrate  the  description  by  Hyginus 
of  a Roman  camp,  indicated  the  probability  of  the  barrack  buildings 
which  housed  the  garrison  being  located  in  this  area,  and  there  is 
no  doubt  that  this  was  the  purpose  of  some  of  the  buildings  found 
there.  Remains  of  at  least  five  different  structures  were  found,  in 
varying  degrees  of  preservation,  and  it  seems  clear  that  two  of  them 
(shown  as  IX  and  X on  the  plan)  were  barrack  buildings;  the 
possibility  that  VIII,  of  which  the  plan  is  not  clear,  was  also  a 
barrack,  must  not  be  omitted  from  consideration,  but  the  purpose  of 
Sites  XI  and  XII  is  obscure.  The  latter,  which  seems  a later  addi- 
tion to  the  original  plan,  has  been  squeezed  in  between  IX  and  the 
rampart,  a portion  of  which  has  been  cut  away  to  accommodate  this 
structure. 

(a)  Barracks.  (Plate  xxvii,  Nos.  IX,  X.)  As  one  enters  the  fort  by 
the  east  gateway  and  proceeds  towards  the  Principia,  one  finds, 
flanking  the  road  to  right  and  left  in  continuous  lines  from  the  junc- 
tion with  the  intra-vallum  road  to  that  with  the  Via  Principalis, 
two  well-preserved  walls  of  squared  stone  preserved  to  a height  of 
one  or  sometimes  two  courses  above  the  mean  road  level.  These 
were  regarded,  when  first  discovered  in  1914,  as  undoubtedly  road- 
kerbs,  and  in  view  of  their  continuity  there  can  be  little  doubt 
that  structurally  they  are  contemporary  with  the  building  of  the 
road.  At  the  same  time,  as  a result  of  further  examination  of  this 
area  both  in  1914  and  1915,  the  conclusion  now  held  is  that  they 
served  also  as  the  end  walls  of  the  buildings  flanking  the  road,  on 
the  north,  at  all  events.  Cf.  Fig.  9,  which  shows  the  east  gateway, 
with  the  northerly  wall  in  the  foreground. 

This  conclusion  is  not  free  from  difficulties  in  the  case  of  Site  IX, 
which  consists  of  the  remains  of  a long  building  with  a partition- 
wall  along  its  main  axis,  intersected  close  to  the  north  end  by  another 
partition-wall  (Fig.  23),  as  no  actual  bonding  of  the  assumed  south 


Plate  XII 
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Fig.  24. — Barrack-Building  IX:  Longitudinal  Fig.  25. — The  same:  Footings  of  East  Wall,  showing 

Partition-wall,  looking  North.  Double  Set-back  at  North  End. 

(The  rods  mark  the  junction  seen  in  Fig.  23.) 
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wall  with  either  of  the  main  or  the  partition- walls  is  preserved. 
A certain  amount  of  destruction  appears  to  have  taken  place  in  this 
area,  which  is,  moreover,  one  of  the  dampest  spots  in  the  whole  fort, 
and  it  is  noteworthy  that  the  plan  of  the  excavations  in  1865-6 
shows  what  is  apparently  this  wall,  with  a return,  indicated  as  de- 
stroyed, corresponding  to  the  west  wall  of  this  building.  There  is 
one  stone  in  the  roadside  wall  which  appears  to  be  a bonding-stone, 
but  the  return  is  destroyed  for  several  feet  before  it  is  clearly  trace- 
able. Except  at  a few  points  the  other  walls  of  this  building  are 
represented  only  by  roughly-laid  footing-courses  (Fig.  24),  but  these 
are  complete  except  where  the  partition-wall  and,  as  just  stated, 
the  west  wall  approach  the  south  (roadside)  wall. 

The  building  encloses  an  area  of  approximately  150  by  56  feet 
at  the  widest  point,  and  appears  to  have  been  slightly  wider  at  each 
end  than  in  the  middle.  As  the  plan  shows,  there  is  a double  set- 
back (Fig.  25),  representing  in  each  case  the  width  of  the  side  walls, 
towards  the  north  end,  one  at  the  junction  with  the  partition-wall 
a-a,  and  one  about  20  feet  further  towards  the  south,  and  the 
building  becomes  wider  again  (Fig.  26)  shortly  before  the  point  of 
the  junction  with  the  south  wall.  This  being  the  plan  of  the  build- 
ing, it  remains  to  discuss  its  original  construction.  Full  evidence 
for  this  is  not  obtainable,  but  (1)  it  was  certainly  roofed  with  tiles, 
of  which  a large  number,  mostly  fragmentary,  was  found,  together 
with  many  roof-nails,  wherever  the  ground  was  trenched;  (2)  a 
considerable  number  of  fallen  stones,  especially  close  to  the  ends  of 
the  building,  suggest  that  part  of  it  at  least  had  stone  walls.  At 
the  north  end  these  stones  were  mostly  cubes  measuring  5 or  6 
inches  each  way,  but  at  the  other  end  they  were  rougher  and  of 
various  sizes.  (3)  Opposite  the  long  sides  of  the  building,  facing  the 
intra-vallum  road  on  one  side  and  a narrow  subsidiary  road  (N-N 
on  the  plan)  on  the  other,  were  a number  of  post-holes  at  varying 
intervals,  which  may  be  presumed  to  have  held  the  posts  of  a veran- 
dah extending  along  the  recessed  portion  of  the  building  only. 
One  or  two  of  these  post-holes  were  stone-lined,  but  the  majority 
not.  (4)  One-quarter  of  the  smaller  room  at  the  north-west  corner 
of  the  building  was  found  to  be  paved  with  a layer  of  crushed  tiles 
resting  on  rough  cobbles,  but  elsewhere  the  floor  was  of  earth. 
(5)  There  was  other  indirect  evidence  of  this  building  being  divided 
by  partitions.  Not  far  from  the  middle  of  the  east  half  of  the  build- 
ing were  two  post-holes  (at  c-c)  close  together,  possibly  indicating 
a cross  partition ; the  various  foot-worn  stones  visible  in  some  places 
where  there  is  a course  standing  above  the  footing  level  must  in- 
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dicate  entrances  to  separate  compartments,  and  the  fact  that  several 
fireplaces,  or  patches  of  burnt  soil,  occurred  suggests  that  the  occu- 
pants had  lit  fires  in  various  compartments.  The  most  interesting 
fireplace  was  in  the  south-west  angle  of  the  north-east  corner  room. 
This  consisted  originally  of  two  squares  of  four  tiles  each,  separated 
by  a narrow  space  to  serve  as  flue.  The  clay  floor  was  burnt  hard 
all  round  this  hearth.  (6)  The  quantity  of  broken  window-glass 
found  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  building  proves  that  it  had 
glazed  windows.  It  is,  unfortunately,  impossible  to  reconstruct  the 
exact  number  of  compartments  into  which  this  building  was  divided, 
but  the  general  style  proves  that  this  and  the  corresponding  building 
south  of  the  road  leading  from  the  east  gate  correspond  in  purpose 
to  the  barrack-buildings  already  identified  at  Birrens,  Housesteads, 
Chesters,  Gellygaer,  Newstead,  and  elsewhere.  Local  differences 
are  found  at  all  these  camps,  both  in  shape  and  dimensions  and  in 
the  arrangements  of  the  partitions.1  What  appears  to  be  unique 
in  the  barrack-buildings  at  Slack  is  that  the  verandahs  face  out- 
wards, and  not  on  to  a narrow  roadway  dividing  the  building  into 
two.  The  reason  is  open  to  conjecture,  and  the  natural  explanation, 
which  may  not  be  wide  of  the  mark,  is  that  an  economy  in  material 
was  effected,  as  this  system  of  placing  the  hemistrigia  back  to  back 
instead  of  facing  one  another  eliminated  one  long  wall,  and  simplified 
the  roofing  problem,  in  addition,  possibly,  to  making  for  greater 
warmth.  It  is  a natural  inference,  but  no  more,  that  the  roof  of 
each  hemistrigium  was  of  a simple  pent-house  type. 

Site  X.  Facing  this  barrack-building  on  the  left  as  one  enters 
by  the  east  gateway  it  was  natural  to  expect  to  find  a corresponding 
structure.  This  area  was  not  explored,  beyond  the  discovery  of 
the  left-hand  “ road-kerb,”  as  it  was  originally  interpreted,  until  1915. 
No  sign  of  returns  of  this  wall  appear,  in  masonry,  but  it  was  not 
long  before  a complicated  system  of  post-holes  was  revealed,  showing 
that  the  structure  was  never  more  than  a timber  one,  of  indeterminate 
type.  To  the  north  of  the  modern  wall  which  runs  approximately 
parallel  to  the  road  through  the  east  gate  there  were  many  signs  of 
disturbance  of  the  ground,  and  very  few  post-holes  appeared  here 
except  on  the  line  of  the  partition- wall  (as  it  proved  to  be)  of  the 
building.  None  were  sufficiently  close  to  the  roadside  wall  to  prove 
that  it  formed  the  north  end  of  the  building,  but  no  alternative 
either  in  the  form  of  a stone  wall  or  row  of  post-holes  appeared. 
In  the  field  south  of  the  modern  wall  this  central  wall,  represented 

1 Cf.,  in  general,  J.  Ward,  The  Roman  99  ff. ; and  the  excavation  reports  of  the 
Eva  in  Britain,  pp.  57—8 ; Romano-  sites  referred  to. 

British  Buildings  and  Earthworks,  pp. 
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Fig.  26. — Barrack-Building  IX:  East  Wall,  looking  Fig.  36. —The  same:  North  Wall,  looking  East, 

North,  with  Projection  at  South  End.  with  Drain  “T-T”  to  left  of  it. 
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by  a double  row  of  post-holes,  was  easily  traced  (Fig.  27).  The  holes, 
which  vary  in  depth,  measure  about  4 by  3 inches,  the  longer 
axis  being  that  corresponding  to  the  long  axis  of  the  building. 
They  form  a double  row,  2 feet  9 inches  apart,  and  the  individual 
holes  average  18  inches  apart  longitudinally.  The  soil  in  which 
they  are  sunk  was  rather  softer  and  more  friable  than  virgin  soil, 
and  each  row  seems  to  have  been  set  in  a kind  of  narrow  sleeper 
track,  as  were  the  post-holes  in  the  Retentura,  with  the  east  row  of 
this  central  wall  rather  towards  the  outer  edge  of  the  “ track.” 
The  return  on  the  south  was  easily  found,  and  it  was  noticeable 
that  the  accumulation  of  soil  above  the  Roman  level  here  was  con- 
siderably deeper  than  towards  the  centre  and  northern  portion  of 
the  fort.  In  the  south  wall  the  rows  are  much  wider  apart  (ca. 
4 feet  6 inches)  and  the  individual  holes  in  each  row  run  more 
accurately  in  pairs,  but  are  not  so  close  together  as  in  the  central 
wall ; as  against  this  they  are  on  the  whole  larger  and  deeper,  and 
there  is  no  indication  of  a sleeper  track.  The  general  line  of  the 
sides  of  the  building  could  be  clearly  traced,  though  the  pairs  of 
post -holes  were  not  quite  so  regular  as  at  the  south  end,  and  showed 
that  there  was  a recessed  portion  occupying  the  centre  of  each  of 
the  long  sides,  analogous  to  that  in  the  stone-built  barrack  described 
above . 

In  length,  assuming  that  the  stone  wall  formed  the  north  end, 
this  building  measured  about  14  feet  less  than  the  corresponding- 
stone  barrack  opposite,  viz.  140  feet  as  against  154  feet,  but  in  width 
they  appear  to  have  been  identical.  It  was  clearly  furnished  with 
a verandah  on  its  west  side,  and  this  verandah  was  paved  with 
small  boulders  and  broken-tile  fragments  on  the  same  level  as  the 
road  for  the  whole  length  as  far  as  it  was  uncovered.  Two  of  the 
post-holes  abutting  on  this  verandah  were  stone-lined,  the  remainder 
not.  Moreover,  at  five  points  entrances  could  be  traced  at  irregular 
intervals,  from  indications  of  foot-worn  thresholds,  projecting  from 
the  verandah  into  the  building.  One  of  these  thresholds  (a  on 
plan)  was  more  substantial  and  consisted  of  a square  paved  area 
measuring  8 feet  4 inches  by  11  feet,  the  others  varied  in  width 
between  2 feet  6 inches  and  4 feet  3 inches.  It  is  noteworthy  that 
at  Gellygaer  at  a similar  postion  of  the  corresponding  wall  of  the 
corresponding  barrack-building  a small  paved  area  was  also  found, 
and  it  is  hard  to  believe  that  the  independent  occurrence  of  such 
a feature  is  a mere  accident,  seeing  how  closely  similar  are  the  in- 
ternal arrangements  of  the  two  forts,  in  spite  of  their  structural 
differences.  It  is  possible,  but  not  certain,  that  there  was  a corre- 
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sponding  verandah  on  the  east  side  of  the  building,  facing  into  the 
intra-vallum  road,  but  the  lines  of  post-holes  was  not  so  well  pre- 
served as  to  make  this  certain.  There  are,  however,  patches  of 
rough  tiles  and  boulders  suggesting  that  portions  of  some  of  the 
compartments  were  paved,  and  more  than  one  fireplace  was  found 
in  this  half  of  the  building. 

At  a point  about  45  feet  south  of  the  modern  wall,  at  the  edge 
of  a patch  of  rough  paving  (b  on  plan)  is  a curious  circular  arrange- 
ment made  of  four  quadrant-shaped  tiles,  of  which  a bare  half  pro- 
ject beyond  the  inner  edge  of  the  paving  (Fig.  28).  There  are  signs 
of  burning  here,  though  none  were  actually  visible  on  the  tiles. 
The  ground  was  disturbed  some  distance  (about  3 feet)  below  this 
paving  level,  atid  a post -hole  was  found  under  the  north  angle  of 
the  paving.  This  at  first  looked  like  a sign  of  later  occupation, 
but  may  not  after  all  be  so,  as  the  level  is  not  appreciably  above 
that  of  the  floor  level  of  the  barrack-building.  It  is  possible  that 
one  of  the  uprights  which  fitted  into  the  post-hole  found  here  was 
subsequently  cut  away  to  make  room  for  a fireplace  closely  adjacent 
to  the  wall,  and  the  curved  tiled  structure  is  the  hob  of  this  fire- 
place.1 There  are  no  other  indications  consistent  with  a later  occu- 
pation of  this  portion  of  the  site,  nor  is  there  any  reason  why  it  in 
particular  should  have  been  chosen  for  the  purpose. 

No  partition  corresponding  to  that  denoted  by  the  wall  IX  a-a 
could  be  found  in  this  building,  but  this  may  mean  that  the  par- 
tition which  may  be  presumed  to  have  existed  was  not  supported 
by  posts  sunk  deep  before  the  floor  level. 

It  was  observed  that  a considerable  number  of  fragments  of 
glass  and  pottery  were  found  in  the  south  end  of  the  building,  the 
former  almost  all  from  large  one-handled  bottles  with  straight 
or  slightly  rounded  sides.2 

It  was  noted  that  except  for  a fragment  or  two  no  window-glass 
was  found  in  this  building,  whereas  not  less  than  ten  different  frag- 
ments came  from  the  stone  barracks. 

(b)  Other  Buildings.  Between  the  stone  barrack-building  IX 
and  the  Via  Principalis  there  was  a structure  (Plate  xxvii,  No.  VIII) 
of  which  it  has,  unfortunately,  been  impossible  to  recover  the  exact 
plan.  The  remains  actually  found  consist  of  the  following:  (1)  A 


1 Certain  difficulties,  especially  that 
arising  from  the  danger  of  a conflagration, 
cannot  be  overlooked  in  offering  this  ex- 
planation, nor  does  it  account  for  the 
paving  over  the  “ hob.” 

2 This  may  be  held  to  confirm  the  view 
that  the  N.C.O.’s  quarters  were  at  this 


end  of  the  barrack-building.  It  would 
be  interesting  to  speculate  on  the  con- 
clusions drawn  many  years  hence  by  the 
archaeologist  of  the  future  from  the  dis- 
tribution of  rum-jar  fragments  in  British 
camps  of  the  present  day. 


Plate  XIV 


Photographs  by]  [Mr.  W.  H.  Sikes 

Fig.  27. — Barrack-Building  X:  Central  Wall,  looking  Fig.  29. — Building  XI:  Post-holes  of  East  Wall, 

North,  with  double  row  of  Post-holes.  looking  North. 
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wall  (a-a)  built  of  squared  stones  resembling  the  masonry  of  the 
granary,  running  parallel  to  the  long  axis  of  building  IX  and  sepa- 
rated from  it  by  the  road  N-N.  As  there  is  a modern  wall  almost 
exactly  superposed  on  this  wall  it  was  impossible  to  uncover  its 
full  extent,  but  it  was  evidently  destroyed  down  to  foundation  level 
at  some  points  and  standing  to  a height  of  three  courses  at  other 
points.  It  appears  to  have  been  destroyed  altogether  for  the  first 
fifty  feet  from  its  north  end,  and  there  is  no  trace  of  it  having  been 
bonded  into  the  roadside  wall.  (2)  A foundation-course  (b-b)  of 
rough  footings  about  3 feet  wide,  exactly  resembling  those  of  the 
barrack  No.  IX.  This  was  followed  for  about  120  feet  in  a northerly 
direction,  when  it  seemed  to  terminate.  Its  south  end  was  in  close 
proximity  to  the  roadside  wall,  but  not  bonded  into  it.  There 
were  no  remains  of  squared  stones  that  could  have  belonged  to  this 
wall,  and  its  level  appeared  to  be  distinctly  above  that  of  the  floor 
level  of  the  building.  (3)  Parallel  to  this  on  the  edge  of  the  Via 
Principalis  were  traces  of  a possible  sleeper  track,  which  also  dis- 
appeared altogether  towards  the  north  end.  Two  post-holes,  one 
probable  and  one  doubtful,  were  found  in  it.  (4)  Between  this  and 
the  wall  b-b  were  traces  of  flooring  and  fireplaces.  It  was  also  noted 
that  at  the  north  end  of  the  wall  shown  as  b-b  there  was  a rubbish 
pit,  roughly  circular,  with  a diameter  of  about  5 feet.  This 
appeared  to  be  Roman,  but  contained  nothing  of  interest,  and  did 
not  go  down  to  a depth  of  more  than  3 feet  below  the  Roman  floor 
level.  To  the  east  of  this  rubbish  pit  search  was  made  for  walling 
that  might  form  a return  of  wall  b-b,  and  a mass  of  rough  stones 
appeared,  which  may  represent  the  remains  of  footings.  The 
chance  of  their  being  merely  fallen  stones  must  not  be  left  out  of 
account,  and  on  the  whole  the  evidence  is  not  convincing  enough  to 
justify  this  being  shown  on  the  plan  as  a definite  wall.  There 
were  other  small  sinkings  filled  with  a softer  soil  in  this  area,  and  the 
temptation  is  strong  to  ascribe  them  to  the  excavators  of  1865-6. 

On  this  evidence  it  would  be  unjustifiable  to  dogmatise  about 
the  original  form  and  purpose  of  the  building.  We  have  no  north 
wall,  and  cannot  be  certain  that  at  this  end  it  reached  the  intra- 
vallum  road.  If  b-b  were  a partition-wall,  and  the  west  wall  be 
assumed  to  have  disappeared  entirely,  we  might  claim  to  describe 
it  as  a long  building  of  uncertain  length,  divided  with  a stone  par- 
tition-wall, and  with  a width  similar  to  that  of  the  barrack  No.  IX. 
There  is — partly  owing  to  the  disturbed  ground — not  sufficient 
evidence  to  restore  it  as  a barrack- building,  and  its  purpose  must 
remain  uncertain.  It  may,  however,  be  noted  that  there  is  at  Gelly- 
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gaer  in  a similar  position  a long  double  building,  reaching  to  the 
intra-vallum  road,  which  does  not  appear  to  have  been  a barrack. 

Site  XI.  In  the  south-west  area  of  the  Praetentura  the  evidence 
concerning  the  building  or  buildings  that  stood  here  is  even  more 
unsatisfactory.  The  road  N-N  continues,  to  join  the  intra-vallum 
road  mid- way  between  the  south  gateway  and  the  south-east  angle, 
and  has  a gutter  down  its  western  side.  This  will  be  described 
below,  under  the  Drains  of  the  Fort  (p.  42,  No.  3),  but  it  is  to  be 
noted  that  parallel  to  the  west  wall  of  this  drain  is  a single  row  of 
post-holes  (Fig.  29),  some  of  which  are  stone-lined,  with  an  interior 
measure  of  about  6 inches  square  (Figs.  30,  31) ; those  which  are  not 
stone-lined  are  smaller,  and  rather  more  circular  in  section.  No 
parallel  row  was  found,  though  extensive  search  was  made.  There 
are  sporadic  remains  of  shattered  masonry,  which  do  not  enable 
the  line  of  any  single  wall  to  be  recovered.  There  are  several  spots 
which  show  extensive  traces  of  burning,  and  one  fireplace  (a)  at 
the  north  end  of  a small  patch  of  irregular  paving  and  rough  walling 
may  perhaps  represent  an  oven.  The  photograph  (Fig.  32)  illustrates 
this  better  than  any  description.  The  only  other  features  of  in- 
terest in  this  area  were  a single  large  post-hole  close  to  the  Via 
Principalis  and  a shallow  gutter  (or  sleeper  track)  b-b,  which  was 
followed  for  about  40  feet  in  a northerly  direction  from  the  intra- 
vallum  road.  It  is  V-shaped  in  section  and  averages  18  inches  in 
width  and  not  more  than  a foot  in  depth. 

The  evidence  of  the  post-holes  close  to  the  road  N-N  suggests 
that  on  this  side  there  may  have  been  sheds  with  lean-to  roofs. 

Site  XII.  The  building  shown  as  XII  on  the  plan  is  also  enig- 
matic. It  was  located  in  1914  when  a trench  cut  across  the  intra- 
vallum  road  and  rampart,  at  about  100  feet  north  of  the  east  gate- 
way, revealed  much  burnt  earth  and  two  large  blocks  of  squared 
stone  forming  part  of  a wall.  This  wall  (XI la)  was  cleared  later 
in  1914  and  found  to  have  returns  at  each  end,  which  were  followed 
up,  and  they  appeared  to  form  a long  narrow  building  with  its  inner 
wall  closely  adjacent  to  the  intra-vallum  road,  and  its  outer  wall 
laid  in  the  sod- wall  of  the  rampart.  In  the  course  of  1915  this  area 
was  all  uncovered  and  the  whole  plan  of  the  building  was,  as  far  as 
possible,  established.  It  appears  to  have  been  a long  narrow 
structure,  forming  three  or  more  rooms,  with  a length  of  about 
75  feet  and  a maximum  internal  width  of  16  feet.  The  inner  wall 
was  better  built  and  better  preserved  than  the  outer,  which,  as  a 
result  of  being  set  without  a footing-course  in  the  sod-wall  of  the 
rampart,  has  settled  and  finally  collapsed  outwards.  As  it  ap- 
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Figs.  30,  31. — Building  XI : 


Stone-lined  Post-holes  of 


East  Wall. 
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proaches  the  east  gateway  the  line  of  this  outer  wall  is  brought 
inwards,  so  that  towards  its  south  end  the  building  is  only  11  feet 
wide.  It  seems  to  be  intentionally  set  back  at  a point  about  30  feet 
south  of  the  cross- wall  (a).  North  of  this  cross-wall  the  floor  is 
all  paved,  and  it  is  noticeable  that  the  paving  becomes  rougher 
and  more  irregular  as  it  approaches  the  north  end  of  the  building. 
At  the  extremity  of  this  paving  the  outer  wall  terminates  abruptly 
and  no  return  could  be  found,  but  the  inner  wall  continues  in  a 
northerly  direction,  and  forms  the  side  of  a gutter  which  runs 
parallel  to  the  intra-vallum  road  (see  below,  p.  41,  No.  1,  T-T  on 
plan).  South  of  the  cross-wall  (a)  the  floor  is  also  paved,  with 
larger  slabs  than  to  the  north  of  it,  and  set  at  a distinctly  lower 
level,  the  average  difference  being  not  less  than  8 inches.  On  this 
level  there  were  remains  of  rough  walls  and  hearths,  but  except  at 
(b)  there  is  nothing  that  can  be  definitely  regarded  as  a cross-wall. 
No  fireplace  seems  to  be  preserved  entire,  but  it  was  noticed  that  the 
earth  resting  on  this  pavement  was  particularly  black  and  powdery, 
and  contained  rather  more  than  the  average  quantity  of  pottery, 
of  which  the  majority  of  the  fragments  showed  signs  of  burning.1 
South  of  the  cross- wall  b there  appeared  to  be  an  earlier  and  a later 
floor  level,  both  exhibiting  the  same  irregular  paving,  but  practically 
all  the  pottery  was  found  in  and  on  the  upper  level,  which  was  not 
more  than  3 inches,  on  an  average,  above  the  lower.  The  mass  of 
burnt  earth  between  the  cross-walls  a and  b may  be  interpreted  as 
evidence  that  the  building  had  at  this  point  a wooden  superstructure, 
destroyed  by  fire. 

Between  the  end  of  the  outer  wall  and  the  tower  flanking  the 
east  gate  are  the  scanty  and  obscure  remains  of  a smaller  building, 
apparently  independent  of  that  described  above.  It  was  made  of 
larger  stones,  some  of  which  are  boulders  of  millstone  grit,  and 
appears  to  have  been  roughly  rectangular.  There  are  traces  of 
burning  in  it,  and  a V-shaped  flue  tile  found  lying  flat  suggests  that 
there  was  a rough  oven  here.  The  walls  are  too  much  destroyed 
and  the  ground  has  been  too  much  disturbed  for  an  exact  plan  to 
be  made  of  these  remains,  but  they  probably  represent  a guard  tower, 
resembling  those  normally  found  in  forts  with  stone  ramparts. 
The  position,  as  well  as  the  evidence  of  a possible  oven,  confirmed 
this  probability. 

The  interpretation  of  building  XII  is  not  easy.  There  are  many 
parallels  for  the  subsequent  or  even  contemporary  construction  of 

1 These  included  two  Samian  27  cups,  many  pieces  of  cooking-pots  and  lids, 

and  one  stamped  mortarium  fragment. 
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buildings  immediately  inside  the  rampart  at  other  British  and  some 
German  forts,  either  baths,  latrines,  camp  kitchens,  or  of  indeter- 
minate use.1  It  cannot  be  a bath  and  does  not  seem  likely  to  have 
been  latrines,  in  spite  of  its  proximity  to  the  gutter  following  the 
intra-vallum  road,  owing  to  the  numerous  traces  of  burning.  On 
the  whole,  camp  kitchens  or  ovens  appear  to  be  the  most  likely 
explanation. 

(6)  Remains  outside  the  Fort.  It  was  impossible  to  carry  out 
more  than  a tentative  exploration  of  the  area  lying  outside  the  fort 
on  the  east,  but  certain  positive  conclusions  were  obtained,  not  such, 
however,  as  to  suggest  the  advisability  of  complete  excavation. 
As  stated  above  (p.  15),  the  ditch  stops  short  north  of  the  east 
gateway,  and  only  begins  again  on  the  far  side  of  the  south-east 
angle  of  the  fort.  The  greater  part  of  the  area  situated  between 
the  rampart  and  the  stream-bed  that  runs  approximately  east- 
wards from  the  north-east  angle  of  the  fort  down  to  the  main  stream 
(as  shown  on  the  plan  of  the  excavations  in  1865-6),  was  found  to 
be  paved  with  flat  stones  of  a larger  size  than  those  used  in  the  roads 
inside  the  fort.  The  average  depth  of  this  paving  below  the  present 
ground  level  is  about  16  inches,  and  it  is  everywhere  strewn  with 
traces  of  Roman  occupation — tiles,  pottery  (including  many  small 
fragments  of  plain  Samian),  glass,  etc.  It  was  followed  continu- 
ously for  80  feet  outside  the  east  gate,  where  it  appeared  to  terminate 
abruptly,  but  further  to  the  north  and  north-east  it  extends  to  a 
greater  distance  from  the  fort.  A trial  pit  sunk  at  100  feet  east  of 
the  outer  ditch  at  the  north-east  angle  found  similar  paving;  this 
may  possibly  have  been  road  surface,  as  it  is  noteworthy  that  at  a 
point  half-way  between  this  pit  and  the  same  angle  of  the  fort  no 
paving  was  found. 

At  a point  approximately  east-south-east  of  the  east  gateway, 
and  150  feet  outside  the  rampart,  a trench  was  cut  into  the  southern 
bank  of  the  stream-bed  with  the  object  of  testing  the  extension  of 
the  paving  in  this  direction,  and  of  determining  the  nature  of  this 
depression.  Virgin  soil  was  reached,  but  no  paving  was  found; 
however,  the  section  of  the  side  of  the  depression  showed  a sharper 
dip  in  the  undisturbed  soil  than  is  indicated  by  the  present  surface 
level,  and  it  is  a legitimate  inference  that  this  depression  represents 
a natural  stream-bed  which  was  deeper  in  Roman  times,  probably 
as  a result  of  artificial  deepening.  This  practically  bears  out  the 
conclusion  of  the  excavators  of  1865-6.  It  may  be  added  that  there 

1 For  ovens  in  this  position  at  Birrens,  cf.  Proc.  Soc.  Ant.  Scot.,  xxx,  p.  ioi; 
and  Ward,  Romano- British  Buildings,  p.  104. 
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Fig.  32. — Fire-place  in  Bulling  XI. 
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Fig.  33.— Building  XII:  West  Wall,  and  Drain  “T-T”on  left, 

looking  North. 
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was  no  trace  of  an  artificial  rampart  on  the  inner  side  of  this  stream- 
bed  at  this  point,  which  is  good  ground  for  the  inference  (1)  that  the 
annexe  was  not  so  defended,  and  (2)  that  this  deepened  stream-bed 
was  regarded  as  part  of  the  defences  of  the  fort,  and  as  rendering 
unnecessary  any  ditch  between  the  point  where  the  east  ditch  ter- 
minates and  the  south-east  angle.  Whether  any  other  buildings 
in  addition  to  the  baths  (see  above,  pp.  8 ff.)  stood  in  this  area  either 
at  the  time  of  the  occupation  of  the  fort  or  subsequently,  must 
remain  doubtful. 

The  interesting  grave  found  in  1866  is  not  shown  on  the  contem- 
porary plan,  and  our  only  clue  to  its  location  is  that  it  was  about 
400  yards  to  the  north-east,  near  the  line  of  the  “ Iter,”  presumably 
measuring  from  some  point  of  the  fort.1 

An  attempt  was  made  in  1915,  under  the  supervision  of  Dr.  F. 
Villy,  to  locate  exactly  the  main  road  passing  the  fort  on  the  north, 
which  may,  moreover,  have  been  Iter  II  of  the  Antonine  Itinerary.2 
This  sucessfully  revealed  a road  roughly  parallel  to  the  north  ram- 
part of  the  fort.  Of  this  a view  is  reproduced  (Fig.  34).  It  had 
a width  of  about  22  feet,  flanked  with  two  ditches;  that  on  the 
south,  which  was  clearly  defined,  was  upwards  of  6 feet  wide,  and 
dropped  to  a depth  of  3 feet  6 inches  below  the  road  surface,  with 
a rounded  bottom;  that  to  the  north  seems  to  have  been  of  about 
the  same  depth,  but  much  wider.  (It  was  opened  for  about  12  feet 
without  reaching  the  northern  limit.)  The  course  of  the  road  is 
shown  in  the  small  plan  (Fig.  35,  D-E).  The  road  was  much  destroyed 
and  consisted  of  a layer  about  9 inches  thick  of  small  fragments  of 
the  local  stone,  without  kerbs. 

Supposed  North  Annexe  of  the  Fort.  Roughly  parallel  to  this 
road,  in  the  held  in  which  it  is  most  clearly  defined,  there  appears 
to  be  a fosse,  now  almost  filled  in.  Within  living  memory  a held 
wall  ran  just  north  of  this  3*hd  has,  no  doubt,  altered  the  ground  a 
little.  Branching  to  the  south-east  from  the  hrst  fosse  in  this 
held  (Fig.  35,  B^B2)  is  a slighter  mark.  This  is  due  to  a super- 
ficial drain,  which,  however,  lies,  at  the  point  where  it  was  uncovered 
(B3),  above  a second  fosse.  Several  attempts  to  trace  this  second 
fosse  in  the  held  to  the  south-east  apparently  failed,  but  a third, 
slighter  one  of  a different  form,  was  found  (C),  pointing  approxi- 
mately north-east  and  south-west.  Moreover,  very  faint  signs 
were  observed  possibly  marking  the  line  of  a continuation  of  the 
hrst  fosse  towards  the  north-west  (true  west)  corner  of  the  fort, 
but  not  proved  by  excavation  (Fig.  35,  A- A). 

1 Y.A.J.,  i,  pp.  6,  7.  based  entirely  on  Dr.  Villy’s  MS.  notes, 

2 This  and  the  following  paragraph  are  reproduced  frequently  verbatim. 


(Scale,  i inch  = 350  feet.) 

(B*-B2-B3-C  = Ditches. ) 

(D-E  —Road.) 

(B-F  = “Roman  Road  ” on  Ordnance  Survey.) 

(A- A = Possible  continuation  of  Ditch  to  North-west  angle  of  Fort.) 
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The  first  fosse  (B^B2)  is  about  15  feet  wide  and  2 feet  6 inches 
deep,  V-shaped  until  the  natural  rock  is  reached.  This  was  not 
touched,  but  left  level  across  the  bottom.  The  up-cast  has  gone  to 
form  a bank  on  its  south  side,  as  might  be  expected  in  the  rough 
rampart  of  an  annexe,  and  not  in  a modern  ditch  at  the  side  of  a 
field.  A stone  drain  running  along  it  seems  to  mark  the  modern 
agricultural  side  of  the  fosse-line.  No  small  objects  were  found 
here. 

The  second  fosse  (B2-B3)  was  of  a different  form,  and  was  cut 
through  the  loose  surface-rock.  The  outer  (north-east)  side  was 
vertical,  the  inner  sloping;  its  width  about  10  feet,  depth  about 
2 feet  6 inches.  No  traces  of  rampart  existed,  but  tile  fragments 
were  found  to  the  bottom. 

The  third  fosse  (C)  was  about  8 feet  wide  and  2 feet  6 inches 
deep,  V-shaped,  and  cut  through  soft  material.  Tile  fragments 
were  found  to  the  bottom.  It  is  shown  (misleadingly)  on  the  plan 
(Fig.  35)  as  continuing  the  fosse  B2-Bh  (It  should  run  north-east 
and  south-west.) 

A slight  depression,  running  north-west  and  south-east,  and 
branching  from  the  first  fosse  about  60  yards  north-east  of  B1  (not 
shown  on  the  plan),  appeared,  on  excavation,  to  be  natural.  Nearly 
due  north  of  the  fort  the  north  ditch  of  the  road  described  above 
(D-E)  yielded  a quantity  of  pottery,  glass,  and  tiles. 

Dr.  Villy  is  of  opinion  that  the  first  two  fosses  represent  the 
boundaries  of  an  annexe,  but  there  seems  doubt  whether  they  would, 
if  traced,  give  a very  definite  plan.  The  third  fosse  seemed  to  him 
to  resemble  rather  that  of  a “ marching  camp,”  and  it  may  be  that 
here  we  have  (as  at  Newstead  and  other  sites)  a complication  of 
fort,  annexes,  and  camp. 

The  “supposed  Roman  road  ” of  the  Ordnance  Survey  (Fig.  35, 
F-F)  seems  also  to  have  been  based  on  finds  of  some  sort, 
for  inhabitants  remember  much  stone  being  removed  from  the 
field  through  which  it  is  shown  as  running.  This  stone  may  have 
marked  either  a subsidiary  road  through  an  annexe,  or  the  remains 
of  rough  buildings.  The  same  “supposed  Roman  road  ” was  also 
trenched  ca.  three-quarters  of  a mile  to  the  north-west,  but  yielded 
only  negative  results. 

IV.  The  Streets  and  Drains. 

The  Via  Principalis  was  found  and  followed  for  some  distance 
from  the  north  gate.  It  there  measures  12  feet  in  width  between 
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the  post-holes  of  the  gateway,  which  are  set  back  from  the  edge  of 
the  metalling.  Its  width  at  the  south  gate  is  approximately  17  feet. 
Wherever  it  was  tested  the  composition  was  found  to  be  uniform, 
and  to  consist  of  a bottom  layer  of  large  boulders,  on  which  rested 
a layer  of  smaller  rounded  stones  packed  with  a gravel  of  hard, 
dark  shale.  The  other  streets  of  the  fort  showed  the  same  composi- 
tion. Down  its  west  side  to  a point  opposite  the  Principia  ran  a 
gutter  about  2 feet  wide,  flagged  at  the  bottom;  this  could  not  be 
traced  towards  its  north  end  beyond  a point  opposite  the  partition- 
wall  of  the  granary. 

The  Via  Decumana  was  found  to  be  much  destroyed,  and  between 
the  rear  of  the  Principia  and  the  west  gate  it  was  only  found  in  good 
preservation  as  it  approached  the  gateway.  Here  it  appeared  to 
be  11  feet  wide. 

The  Via  Praetoria  was  well  preserved.  It  had  a width  of  about 
16  feet  at  the  east  gate  and  of  about  15  feet  3 inches  between  the 
roadside  walls,  which  extend  as  far  as  the  junction  with  the  Via 
Principalis.  There  is  a slight  dip  in  the  surface  between  the  inner 
post-holes  of  the  gateway.  It  was  noted  that  the  wall  on  the  south 
of  the  road,  which  would  seem  to  have  formed  the  north  end  of  the 
wooden  barrack  (Site  X),1  is  prolonged  across  the  intra-vallum  road, 
whereas  that  on  the  right  is  not.  This  extension  seems  contemporary, 
although  the  stones  are  not  quite  so  large  or  well  laid  as  in  the  re- 
mainder of  the  wall.  It  was  probably  built  in  this  form  for  purposes 
of  drainage,  with  the  aim  of  preventing  the  surface  water  flowing 
along  the  Via  Praetoria  and  the  intra-vallum  road  to  the  north  from 
swamping  the  intra-vallum  road  to  the  south,  by  turning  the  course 
of  the  water  out  through  the  gateway.  Its  effective  fulfilment  of 
this  purpose  was  illustrated  on  wet  days  during  the  excavations. 
There  are  no  actual  gutters  flanking  the  Via  Praetoria. 

Intra-vallum  road.  This  was  located  at  various  points  and  ap- 
peared to  be  uniformly  about  10  feet  in  width,  with  many  indica- 
tions of  traffic  given  by  foot-worn  stones.  For  the  drains  flanking 
it  at  various  points  see  below  (p.  41  f.). 

Other  streets.  The  following  were  traced  or  located  by  trial 
trenches,  and  found  mostly  in  good  preservation: — . 

(a)  In  the  Praetentura,  shown  as  N-N  on  the  plan,  separating 
buildings  IX  and  X from  VIII  and  XI.  On  to  it  faced  the  west 
verandahs  of  the  former  buildings.  Its  course  was  partly  obstructed 
to  the  north  of  the  Via  Praetoria  by  the  modern  wall  which  runs 
parallel  to  it.  The  gutter  along  the  south  portion  of  this  road  in 


1 Cf.  p.  30. 


Plate  XVIII 


Fig.  37. — Drain  (“  U-U  ”)  in  South  of  Praetentura,  looking  East. 

(Sinking  visible  in  foreground  to  left.) 
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Fig.  41. — Portion  of  Decorated  “Samian”  Bowl  (Form  37), 
found  in  Drain  “ U-U.”  (Scale  T<£.) 
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front  of  building  XI  is  described  below.  The  mean  width  of  the 
road  is  approximately  10  feet. 

(b)  A corresponding  street  (O-O)  in  the  Retentura  was  found  in 
1913;  the  metalling  is  not  so  solid  as  in  the  principal  streets. 

(c)  Narrow  streets  along  both  sides  and  the  rear  of  the  Prin- 
cipia.  The  latter  street  was  only  an  alley  3 feet  6 inches  wide. 

Drains  and  Gutters.  The  elaborate  drainage  system,  of  which 
the  main  features  have  been  traced,  illustrates  the  care  expended  on 
this  subject  by  the  builders  of  the  fort,  and  reminds  us  that  the  rain- 
fall must  have  been  a formidable  element  to  their  minds.1  It 
must  be  remembered  that  the  general  ground  level  of  the  fort  and 
its  surroundings,  in  Roman  times  as  to-day,  sloped  diagonally  from 
the  north-west  to  the  south-east  angle  of  the  fort.  The  fall  from  the 
south-west  angle  to  the  south-east  angle  is,  however,  less  than  that 
from  the  north-east  angle  to  the  south-east  angle.  The  natural 
inference  is  that  the  drains  of  the  fort  discharged  at  or  near  the 
south-east  angle,  and  this  was  borne  out  by  the  evidence  of  the  spade. 
The  principal  drains  are  those  that  follow  the  line  of  the  intra- 
vallum  road,  which  were  uncovered  to  a total  length  of  over  100 
yards. 

(1)  That  marked  T-T  was  followed  continuously  from  the  inter- 
section of  the  street  N-N  with  the  intra-vallum  road  along  the  north 
and  east  walls  of  the  stone  barrack  (IX)  almost  to  the  east  gateway, 
where  its  final  discharge  was  not  located.  This  was  found  in  1914, 
and  traced  and  cleared  in  1915.  It  is  about  18  inches  wide  and 
2 feet  deep,  and  is  bounded  on  the  outer  side  by  a good  wall,  of  regu- 
larly laid  courses,  averaging  four  stones  in  height.  The  bottom  is 
not  flagged,  but  is  excavated  down  to  a layer  of  soft  clay,  light- 
grey  in  colour,  which  forms  the  natural  sub-soil  in  the  north-east 
angle  of  the  fort.  It  follows  the  inner  edge  of  the  intra-vallum  road 
along  the  north  end  of  barrack  IX,  and  the  rough  footing-course 
of  this  wall  forms  the  inner  wall  of  the  drain  (Fig. 36).  On  reaching  the 
north-east  angle  of  this  building  the  drain  continues  across  the  road 
until  it  reaches  the  back  edge  of  the  rampart,  and  then  returns  in  a 
southerly  direction,  its  final  course  being  between  the  intra-vallum 
road  and  building  XII  on  the  east  rampart.  The  outer  wall  is  here 
formed  by  the  inner  wall  of  this  building.  No  stones  were  found 
which  were  certainly  covering-slabs,  but  one  or  two  large  stones  may 
have  formed  occasional  footbridges,  though  none  were  found  in 

1 As  it  was  to  the  excavators  in  the  cording  station  is  42' 16  inches,  at  Black- 
summer  months  of  1913-15.  The  pre-  moor  Foot,  three  miles  south  of  Slack, 
sent  annual  rainfall  at  the  nearest  re- 
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situ.  Opposite  the  middle  of  the  north  wall  of  the  barrack  a black 
cooking  bowl  was  found  in  this  drain,  in  large  fragments,  but  prac- 
tically complete,  and  after  the  drain  turns  the  corner  it  yielded  some 
fragments  of  glass  pillar-bowls  and  other  less  interesting  pottery. 

(2)  That  marked  U-U  is  a drain  of  similar  type  which  was  fol- 
lowed from  close  to  the  south  gateway,  except  for  the  space  of  30 
feet,  until  it  reached  the  south-east  angle  of  the  fort.  From  its 
size  and  location  it  may  justly  be  regarded  as  the  main  drain  of  the 
fort.  Its  width  and  depth  are  approximately  2 feet.  Both  sides 
are  built  of  carefully-laid  blocks  of  stone,  some  of  which  are  dressed 
with  the  hammer  point.  The  masonry  is  among  the  best  preserved 
work  on  the  site.  Some  of  the  stones  measure  as  much  as  1 foot 
8 inches  by  10  inches,  and  the  average  size  is  hardly  less  than  12 
inches  by  6 inches.  It  follows  closely  the  inner  edge  of  the  intra- 
vallum road,  and  apart  from  one  or  two  slight  bulges  the  line  is  even 
and  the  preservation  perfect.  At  one  point  a small  sinking  is  visible, 
as  illustrated  in  the  photograph  (Fig.  37),  which  has  caused  a few 
stones  in  the  inner  wall,  but  not  in  the  outer,  to  subside.  This 
seems  due  to  an  accidental  soft  spot,  not  to  any  previous  distur- 
bance of  the  sub-soil.  For  a short  distance  near  its  east  end  the 
bottom  is  flagged,  but  this  paving  does  not  seem  to  have  extended 
for  the  whole  length  of  the  drain.  No  covering-slabs  were  found 
in  situ,  but  one  or  two  large  flat  flags  found  close  to  the  east  end 
were  lying  on  edge  in  the  drain.  These  may  have  been  only  occa- 
sional footbridges,  though  possibly  the  remains  of  a continuous 
covering.  The  latter  seems  unlikely  from  the  number  of  objects 
found  in  the  drain,  some  of  which  were  too  large  to  slip  in  between 
even  loosely- fitting  cover-slabs.  These  finds  included  the  greater 
part  of  a figured  Samian  bowl  of  Form  37, 1 an  almost  complete 
cup  of  Form  27,  with  the  stamp  of  Patricius,  and  other  fragments  of 
Samian  and  coarse  pottery,  also  a silver  ring  and  a leaden  lamp- 
holder, described  below. 

Lack  of  time  prevented  this  drain  from  being  traced  to  its  full 
extent,  but  its  point  of  discharge  through  the  rampart  was  found 
on  the  last  morning  of  the  excavations  of  1915,  within  a very  few 
feet  of  the  south-east  angle  of  the  fort.  As  will  be  seen  below,  it 
joined  the  drain  which  ran  along  the  inner  slope  of  the  south  ditch, 
and  turned  south-eastward  down  the  hill  on  reaching  a point  abreast 
of  the  south-east  angle. 

(3)  At  V it  is  joined  by  the  drain  V-V,  which  follows  the  line  of 
the  street  N-N.  The  point  of  junction  is  well  shown  in  the  illus- 

1 Page  53,  No.  35,  and  Fig.  41. 
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Fig.  39.— End  of  Ditch  North  of  East  Gate,  with  Fig.  40.— The  same:  looking  North,  with  Drain 

TRANSVERSE  DRAIN  BEYOND,  LOOKING  SOUTH.  IN  FOREGROUND. 

(Note. — The  position  of  the  rods  is  the  same  in  both  photographs.) 
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tration  (Fig.  38).  This  drain  was  found,  in  a disturbed  condition, 
to  the  north  of  the  Via  Praetoria  in  1914,  and  it  is  much  damaged 
in  other  places  to  the  south  of  this  street.  It  follows  the  west  side 
of  the  street,  on  the  side  adjoining  which  it  is  formed  of  upright 
slabs,  of  which  only  a few  remain  in  place.  On  the  other  side  are 
remains  of  a rough  wall  only  18  inches  thick,  not  formed  of  the 
regular  masonry  which  characterises  drains  (1)  and  (2)  above.  An 
iron  knife  and  a few  small  fragments  of  pottery  were  the  only  finds 
in  it. 

(4)  The  gutter  (W-W)  on  the  west  edge  of  the  Via  Principalis 
described  above.  This  is  joined  by 

(5)  A drain  running  through  the  external  wall  of  the  Principia 
at  its  south-east  corner  (cf.  Fig.  15). 

(6)  A possible  drain  noted  as  running  along  the  inside  of  the  east 
wall  of  building  VIII  is,  to  say  the  least,  doubtful,  owing  to  the 
drain  (3)  immediately  on  the  other  side  of  this  wall. 

(7)  There  is  a drain-opening  under  the  wall  of  barrack  IX  close 
to  the  south-east  corner  of  the  building,  where  a door-step  is  shown 
in  the  wall  on  the  plan.  This  was  not  followed,  but  it  presumably 
discharged  into  the  drain  T-T  (No.  (1)  above). 

The  following  drains  were  found  outside  the  fort,  all  excavated 
down  to  solid  rock: — 

(8)  A drain  with  a width  of  about  18  inches,  and  its  sides  about 
vertical,  running  transversely  to  the  line  of  the  outer  ditch  at  its 
extremity,  north  of  the  east  gate.  This  had  a slight  fall,  and  its 
course  was  found  to  be  in  an  easterly  direction  at  a depth  of  some 
6 feet  below  the  pavement  of  the  annexe.  This  clearly  carried  off 
rain-water  overflowing  from  the  outer  ditch.  Its  course  was  not 
followed  upwards  towards  the  rampart  (Figs.  39,  40). 

(9)  A drain  about  2 feet  wide  found  to  the  south-east  of  the  east 
gate,  running  parallel  to  the  rampart,  approximately  on  the  line 
of  the  inner  ditch.1  The  paved  area  extended  outwards  from  its 
outer  edge.  It  was  joined  at  a point  about  40  feet  from  the  outer 
edge  of  the  rampart  footing  at  the  south-east  angle  of  the  fort  by 
No.  10. 

(10)  A drain  which  extended  along  the  whole  length  of  the  ditch 
from  the  south  gateway  to  the  south-east  angle,  on  its  inner  face, 
at  a point  about  two-thirds  down  the  slope.  Its  face  on  the  side 
nearest  the  ditch  bottom  is  vertical,  and  here  its  depth  is  about 
12  inches,  and  its  width  at  the  bottom  is  from  a foot  to  15  inches. 
At  the  point  where  the  rampart  bottoming  begins  to  curve  for  the 

1 The  south  end  of  this  alone  appears  on  the  plan. 
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angle  of  the  fort  the  ditch  terminates,  and  the  drain  alone  continues, 
curving  gradually  outwards.1  It  is  here  joined  by  what  is  presum- 
ably the  outflow  from  drain  U-U  which  is  tunnelled  under  the  ram- 
part, and  after  a few  feet  it  turns  abruptly  down  the  hill.  Its 
average  width  at  this  point  is  18  inches.  Just  above  the  point  of 
junction  with  the  presumed  outflow  of  the  latter  is  a rough  stone 
bridge  formed  of  two  slabs  of  stone  spanning  the  drain  at  a depth 
of  some  2 feet  below  the  level  of  the  rampart  bottoming. 

Finds  in  this  drain  were  of  no  interest,  being  limited  to  a few 
pieces  of  coarse  pottery  close  to  the  junction  above  mentioned. 
It  was  noted  that  in  the  outer  face  of  the  south  ditch  the  slope  was 
broken,  but  not  sufficiently  to  indicate  a second  drain  parallel  to 
that  found  on  the  inner  face.  The  chief  reason  against  assuming  the 
existence  of  a second  drain  is  the  lack  of  any  need  for  one,  as  the 
rain-water  flowing  off  the  front  and  bottoming  of  the  rampart 
would  be  caught  by  the  drain  on  the  inner  face,  and  the  natural 
lie  of  the  ground  outside  the  ditch  would  cause  surface  rain-water 
to  run  down  the  hill,  and  not  into  the  ditch. 


V.  The  Finds. 

Pottery. 

•* 

(a)  Decorated  Terra  Sigillata. 

The  decorated  terra  sigillata  ware  was  mostly  in  poor  condition. 
This  fact  must  be  attributed  to  the  percolation  of  air  and  water 
as  a result  of  the  slight  average  depth,  and  lightness,  of  the  earth 
covering  the  Roman  level,  together  with,  possibly,  some  injurious 
chemical  property  in  the  soil.  It  was  noticed  that  in  the  few  exam- 
ples which  came  from  a deeper  level,  and  moreover  lay  in  airtight 
clay  strata,  the  clay  usually  was  firm  and  crisp,  and  the  glaze  prac- 
tically uninjured.  Thus  Nos.  i,  2,  4,  5 and  6 from  the  “ tank  ” 
beneath  the  granary,  and  No.  84  from  the  ditch  at  the  north-east 
angle  are  well-preserved,  and  give  cause  for  regret  that  the  yield 
from  these  spots  was  so  scanty.  No.  35  from  the  south  drain  in  the 
Praetentura  is  in  fair  condition,  but  the  glaze  tends  to  flake  oil. 
The  remaining  pieces  are  in  various  stages  of  decay,  some  of  the 
poorest  specimens  having  lost  all  their  glaze  and  preserving  no  trace 
of  the  decoration. 

Out  of  144  items  described  below  it  is  possible  that  some  of  the 
smaller  fragments  may  belong  to  the  same  bowl.  After  all  possible 

1 For  a similar  drain  carrying  off  the  plan  of  Balmuildy  fort  on  the  Antonine 
water  from  the  end  of  a ditch  see  the  Wall,  referred  to  above,  p.  18. 
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mends  have  been  made  there  are  probably  not  less  than  120  bowls 
represented.  Of  these  not  more  than  3 were  of  Form  29,  two  each 
of  Forms  30  and  j8,  and  the  remainder  of  Form  37.1 

A large  proportion  (at  least  one-third)  of  the  fragments  of  Form 
37  may  be  neglected,  as  they  give  no  clue  to  the  decoration.  Of 
the  remainder  many  are  minute  fragments  whose  incomplete  designs 
might  in  some  cases  be  identified  by  laborious  research  which  has 
not  seemed  worth  while  for  the  purposes  of  the  present  report. 
With  regard  to  the  identified  fragments  the  references  given  are 
meant  to  be  helpful  rather  than  exhaustive. 

A few  leading  features  may  be  advantageously  pointed  out  by 
way  of  introduction  to  the  detailed  inventory. 

(1)  There  is  not  a single  stamp  on  any  of  the  decorated  frag- 
ments, and  the  small  size  of  most  of  the  pieces  precludes  their  being 
assigned  to  individual  potters  on  stylistic  grounds.  Where  obvious 
affinities  occur  with  bowls  which  can  be  so  assigned,  this  is  stated. 

(2)  None  appear  to  be  of  German  origin,  nor  East-Gaulish 
except  Nos.  25  and  28,  which  were  found  in  1865.  The  majority 
of  the  fragments  are  clearly  South-Gaulish  ware,  though  a few 
are  clearly  of  Lezoux  fabric,  e.g.  Nos.  12,  15,  38-40,  68-70. 

(3)  There  are  only  a few  fragments  which  seem  assignable  to 
a later  date  than  the  reign  of  Trajan  (d.  117),  and  the  greater  part 
of  those  which  afford  recognisable  parallels  belong  to  the  last  two 
decades  of  the  first  century. 

The  earliest  date  of  any  of  the  decorated  ware  from  Slack  is  hard 
to  fix  exactly,  but  it  is  noteworthy  that  several  of  the  best  preserved 
pieces,  e.g.  Nos.  1,  2,  8,  and  35,  exhibit  close  affinities  with  the  in- 
teresting hoard  of  South-Gaulish  bowls  of  Forms  29  and  57  found  at 
Pompeii  and  published  by  Mr.  Donald  Atkinson.2  The  circumstances 
of  the  discovery  of  that  hoard  make  it  certain  that  the  bowls  of  which 
it  consists  date  from  within  a few  months  before  the  destruction 
of  Pompeii,  and  thus  it  forms  a land-mark  of  peculiar  importance 
for  the  chronology  of  the  Terra  Sigillata  of  the  Flavian  period. 
No.  2 from  Slack  is  an  exact  replica,  except  for  a double-leafed 
Wreath,  absent  from  the  latter,  of  a bowl  from  the  Pompeii  hoard,3 
and  must  be  closely  contemporary  with  it ; and  the  other  fragments 
of  Form  37  from  the  “ tank  ” all  exhibit  parallels,  mostly  in  minor 
elements  of  their  decoration,  with  other  bowls  from  that  hoard. 
This  does  not,  indeed,  constitute  a proof  that  the  earliest  Roman 

1 Figures  in  italics  indicate  the  forms  2 Journal  of  Roman  Studies,  iv,  1914, 
of  Terra  Sigillata  as  classified  by  Dragen-  pp.  27-64. 
dorff  and  those  who  have  added  to  his  • 3 Op.  oil.,  p.  57,  No.  60. 

series. 
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occupation  of  the  site  of  Slack  is  contemporary  with  the  destruction 
of  Pompeii,  for  no  doubt  moulds  continued  in  use  for  long  periods, 
and  the  latest  fashions  in  South-Gaulish  pottery  would  not  be  likely 
to  find  their  way  to  a remote  corner  of  Yorkshire  as  quickly  as  to 
Pompeii,  or  even  to  the  Rhine.  It  is,  however,  equally  instructive 
to  note  the  number  of  parallels  at  Slack  to  the  Terra  Sigillata  from 
the  early  period  at  Newstead  which  ends,  at  latest,  in  the  first  decade 
of  the  second  century,  and  begins  not  later  than  a.d.  85. 

The  latest  date  for  any  of  the  fragments  of  Form  37  is  much  harder 
to  establish.  The  Lezoux  bowl  represented  by  4 tiny  fragments 
only,  Nos.  12,  38-40,  seems  clearly  to  be  from  the  workshop  of 
Libertus,1  who  is  ascribed  to  the  time  of  Trajan  and  Hadrian,  and  is 
among  the  latest  in  date  of  the  fragments  described  below.  The 
bowl  No.  68-70,  made  up  from  eleven  fragments,  with  decoration 
in  the  “ large-scroll  ” style,  can  hardly  be  earlier  than  the  beginning 
of  the  reign  of  Hadrian.  There  is  some  ground  for  associating  it  with 
the  workshop  of  cerialis,  a Lezoux  potter,  who  seems  to  have  worked 
subsequently  in  Germany.2  His  activity  is  believed  to  have  begun 
not  before  a.d.  85,  and  to.  have  continued  well  on  into  the  second 
century.  Nos.  25  and  28,  found  in  1865,  can  hardly  be  earlier  than 
a.d.  130. 

A selection  of  typical  fragments  alone  has  been  drawn  for  re- 
production. The  majority  of  those  not  illustrated  are  too  frag- 
mentary or  too  badly  decayed  to  be  of  interest.  A few  have  simple 
decorative  motives  for  which  references  are  given  to  easily  accessible 
publications.  No.  1,  unfortunately,  cannot  be  reproduced,  owing  to 
its  subject. 

Inventory  of  Decorated  Fragments. 

Form  37. 

1.  From  “ tank,”  1913.  Half  bowl,  made  up  of  4 pieces.  Thick 
fabric,  mould  rather  worn.  Deep  red  glaze,  well  preserved. 

Decoration  consists  of  alternating  panels  of  Satyric-Erotic  sub- 
jects: (1)  Satyr  and  Hercules  to  r.,  filling  whole  panel;  (2)  Figures 
with  band  of  vertical  leaves  below,  and  two  rosettes  in  blank  space 
to  r.  Separating  the  panels  is  (3)  leaf-pattern  without  central  stalk, 
in  frame  of  bead-rows  with  rosettes  at  angles.  Below  (4)  frieze  of 
rosettes. 

(1)  = Dech.,  . 315  -f  333  (30);  Rottenburg,  PI.  v,  No.  9; 

Pompeii,  p.  63,  No.  83  (3). 

(4)  = Cannstatt,  PI.  ii,  No.  1 (not  quite  identical). 

1 Cf.  Dech.,  i,  p.  187. 

2 Cf.  T.  May,  The  Pottery  found  at  Silchester  [Reading,  1916],  p.  212. 


Plate  XX 


G 

Decorated  “Samian”  Ware  (Terra  Sigillata). 

(Scale  1:2.) 
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2.  (PL  xx,  G.)  From  “ tank,”  1913.  Two  large  fragments  which 
join  to  form  one-third  of  a bowl,  and  small  rim-fragment,  made  up 
with  plaster.  Thin  fabric.  Light  red  glaze,  surface  damaged. 
Space  above  ovolo  narrow,  with  reeded  groove. 

Decoration  consists  of  metopes:  (1)  Medallion  with  Cupid  to  1. ; 
(2a)  above,  dog  to  r.,  with  zigzag  line  on  each  side;  (2b)  below, 
diagonal  bead-rows  above  triangle  of  scaled  leaflets;  (3)  medallion 
with  Cupid  to  r.  Looped  tendrils  ending  in  dart-shaped  leaves  in 
corners  of  (1)  and  (3).  Below,  narrow  wreath  of  double  leaves  to  1. 

(1)  = Dech.,  280;  Newstead,  p.  205,  fig.  8 (29);  Silchester, 
p.  21,  PL  viii,  A,  and  p.  24,  PL  x,  No.  8. 

(2a)  = Dech.,  916  bis  (30). 

(2b)  = Newstead,  p.  207,  fig.  2;  Silchester,  p.  43,  PL  xiv,  A. 

(3)  = Dech.,  268;  Cannstatt,  PL  xxxii,  No.  8. 

The  closest  parallel  to  this  bowl  is  Pompeii,  p.  57,  No.  60 
(which  is  an  exact  replica  except  for  the  absence  of  the  lower 
wreath).  This  is  regarded  as  probably  the  work  of  Mommo,1  to 
whom  the  present  bowl  may  be  assigned. 

3.  From  inside  east  rampart,  1913.  Small  fragment  from  good 
mould,  but  surface  damaged.  Deep  red  glaze.  Remains  of  lower 
frieze  only,  with  rinceau  of  which  the  stem  ends  in  small  3-leaved 
ornament,  and  spiral-stalked  rosette.  No  ornament  in  blank  spaces. 

Cf.  Pompeii,  p.  51,  No.  37  (on  upper  frieze  of  J72) ; Newstead, 
p.  213,  fig.  2 (also  on  upper  frieze) ; Silchester,  p.  27,  PL  xi,  No.  10 
(cf.  pp.  20,  21).  A common  motive  on  Form  29. 

4.  From  “ tank,”  1913.  Small  fragment  of  foot  with  traces  of 
two  lowest  friezes.  Thick  fabric,  worn  mould.  Deep  red  glaze, 
dulled.  (1)  below,  wreath  of  coarse  double  - leaves ; (2)  above, 
doubtful. 

(1)  Cf.  Newstead,  p.  213,  figs.  9-1 1. 

5.  From  “ tank,”  1913.  Small  fragment  of  side,  incomplete 
above.  Similar  fabric,  possibly  from  the  same  bowl  as  No.  4. 
(1)  Ovolo ; (2)  chevron-frieze  to  L;  (3)  frieze,  broken  below,  of  large 
pointed  leaves  on  curved  stems,  with  triple  bud  (?)  between. 

(2)  Cf.  Newstead,  p.  211,  fig.  5;  213,  fig.  1.  Pompeii,  pp.  54, 
No.  48  (as  upper  frieze);  55,  No.  50  (as  lower  frieze). 

(3)  Cf.  Wroxeter,  ii,  p.  24;  Cannstatt,  PL  xi,  No.  8;  xv,  No.  7; 
Rottweil,  PL  ii,  No.  2. 

Apparently  early  Flavian. 

1 Op.  cit.,  pp.  39,  40. 

2 The  blank  spaces  here  are  filled  with  tiny  circles. 
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6.  From  “ tank,”  1913.  Small  fragment  from  lower  part  of  side. 
Thick  fabric.  Deep  red  glaze,  well  preserved.  (1)  above,  subject 
uncertain;  (2)  S-frieze  with  bead-row  above. 

(2)  Cf.  Newstead,  p.  205,  fig.  3 (29);  Pompeii,  p.  61,  No.  74 
(37);  Silchester,  pp.  59  and  63,  PI.  xxv,  Nos.  7 and  26  (37). 

A 

7.  (PI.  xxi,  E.)  From  near  south  gateway,  1913.  Fragment 
from  side,  broken  above.  Thick  fabric.  Deep  red  glaze,  much 
damaged.  (1)  above,  hunter  to  r.  with  short  spear,  attacking  lion; 
to  1.,  hindquarters  of  another  lion;  between  it  and  hunter,  vertical 
plant  resembling  a sheathed  sword,  point  upwards.  (2)  below, 
frieze  of  demi-medallions  and  tassels,  with  uncertain  object  supported 
in  the  former. 

(1)  = Dech.,  622  (29);  subject  reversed,  Newstead,  p.  207, 
hgs.  1,  3 (37);  Cannstatt,  PI.  ix,  No.  1;  Rottenburg,  PI.  iii,  No.  2. 
Sword-like  plant  resembles  Wroxeter,  ii,  PI.  xiii,  No.  7;  Newstead, 
p.  211,  fig.  4;  Silchester,  pp.  44  f.,  PI.  xvii,  No.  1 (rather  more 
elaborate). 

(2)  Cf.  Newstead,  p.  205,  fig.  3 (29) ; Pompeii,  p.  57,  No.  57. 
Neither  seems  identical  with  that  from  Slack.  In  general  style 
it  resembles  the  pieces  from  the  Bregenz  Cellar  find  (Jacobs, 
Jahrbuch  filr  Altertumskunde,  vi  (1912)  };  cf.  F.  Oswald  and  T.  D. 
Pryce,  Terra  Sigillata,  PI.  xvi  and  p.  100  (date,  ca.  100-110). 

8.  9.  (PI.  xx,  F.)  From  Praetentura,  1914.  Eight  pieces,  in  6, 
comprising  nearly  half  a bowl.  Medium  fabric.  Bright  glaze,  but 
surface  damaged.  (1)  Ovolo,  with  tongue  ending  in  large  rosette; 
plain  zone  above  ovolo  is  1*3  inches  in  height.  (2)  Panels  of  lion 
to  1.  pursuing  another  animal,  of  which  the  hind  legs  are  alone  pre- 
served, alternating  with  (3)  cruciform  ornament.  (4)  Below,  animal 
scenes  only,  rinceau  with  stem  ending  in  3-leaved  ornament,  and 
spiral-stalked  rosette,  as  on  No.  3 (above,  p.  47).  ^5)  Lower  frieze 
of  double  leaves  with  thick  central  stalk,  continuous.  Remains  of 
3 lions  are  preserved. 

(1)  An  important  group  of  bowls  of  Form  37  found  at  Pompeii, 
is  assigned  by  Atkinson  to  a nameless  artist,  denoted  as  “ The 
Potter  of  the  large  Rosette,”  and  there  seems  good  ground  for 
bringing  this  bowl  into  connection  with  his  workshop,  though 
perhaps  it  is  not  quite  so  early  as  the  Pompeian  hoard. 

(2)  Cf.  Rottweil,  PI.  ii,  No.  1 (29,  by  ivcvndvs). 

(3)  Cf.  Newstead,  p.  210,  No.  28  (=P1.  xliii,  No.  2);  Br.  Mus., 
PI.  xl,  No.  8. 

(4)  See  above,  No.  3. 
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(5)  Cf.  Newstead,  p.  207,  fig.  3;  Cannstatt,  PI.  ix,  No.  1; 
Rottweil,  PI.  xv,  Nos.  7,  8;  and  No.  58,  below. 

10.  (PI.  xxi,  C.)  From  Praetentura,  1914.  Small  fragment,  broken 
on  all  sides.  Bright  red  glaze,  but  surface  damaged.  (1)  Ovolo  with 
tongue  ending  in  triple  prong;  (2)  conventional  tree  with  branches 
ending  in  clusters,  of  which  3 are  preserved  to  r.  of  the  stem,  one  on 
top  of  it,  and  one  to  1. ; (3)  to  r.  of  tree,  hindquarters  of  deer,  rampant ; 
(4)  small  animal  to  1.  of  tree,  feeding  on  top-most  cluster. 

(2)  Resembles  Dech.,  1136,  but  is  even  more  like  that  on  a 

signed  bowl  by  Germ  anus,  cf  Knorr,  Tdpfer dcs  ersten 

Jahrhunderts  (1919),  PL  36,  C.1 

(3)  Not  in  Dech. 

(4)  Perhaps  bird,  with  “ fore  and  aft  ” legs,  as  on  Rottweil 
(1912),  PI.  iv,  No.  7;  Silchester,  p.  45,  PI.  xvii,  No.  4. 

The  evidence  of  (4)  dates  this  as  early  Flavian. 

11.  From  Retentura,  1914.  Fragment  of  side,  broken  above. 
Surface  damaged.  Decoration  in  panels,  separated  by  cruciform 
ornament.  (1)  Two  gladiators,  Secutor  on  1.  and  Thrax  on  r.,  with 
tufts  of  grass  under  their  feet;  (2)  details  obscure. 

(1)  = Dech.,  603,  604. 

(1)  and  (2)  Both  resemble  Newstead,  p.  207,  fig.  1 ; Castleshaw, 
PI.  33  (without  grass). 

12.  (PI.  xxi,  N(4).)  From  Praetentura,  1914.  Small  fragment  of 
side,  broken  above.  Bright  red  glaze,  but  surface  damaged.  Clear 
mould,  with  minute  detail. 

Decoration  consists  of  small  figures  and  ornaments.  Further 
fragments  of  the  same  bowl  are  described  below,  Nos.  38-40. 

(1)  Pan,  standing  on  pedestal,  with  his  hands  raised  above  his 
head,  holding  a mask  (head  and  mask  are  missing) ; (2)  to  his  1. 
a vase  on  a pedestal,  with  a rosette  mid- way;  (3)  to  his  r.,  standing 
on  ground  level,  small  Hercules  with  club  in  crook  of  1.  arm; 
(4)  umbrella-like  ornament  above. 

(1)  = Dech.,  425. 

(2)  Cf  Rottenburg,  PI.  xx,  No.  12;  Rottweil,  PI.  xxiii,  1; 
xxv,  11. 

(3)  = Dech.,  455. 

13.  (PI  . xx,  D.)  From  Praetentura,  1914.  Small  fragment,  broken 
on  all  sides.  Light  red  glaze.  Surface  fairly  good.  (1)  Ovolo  with 

1 Knorr’s  important  publication,  Top-  lata-Gefiisse  von  Rottweil  [ibid.,  1912], 
fer  und  Fabriken  Verzierter  Terra-Sigil-  were,  unfortunately,  not  available  in 
lata  des  ersten  Jahrhunderts  [Stuttgart,  time  for  the  authors  to  use  as  full}r  as 
1919],  and  his  Siidgallische  Terra-Sigil-  they  would  have  liked. 
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tongue  ending  in  trefoil,  and  wavy  line  below;  (2)  in  main  frieze, 
head  and  shoulder  of  large  dog,  to  h,  with  ears  laid  back  and  wearing 
collar. 

(2)  = Dech.,  910  (reversed);  Newstead,  p.  205,  fig.  11. 

14.  From  Praetentura,  1914.  Small  fragment,  broken  on  all 
sides.  Good  mould,  and  firm  clay.  Remains  of  satyric  scene. 
Helmetted  satyr  to  r.,  kneeling,  with  pipe  in  1.  and  r.  on  hip.  In 
front  of  him  remains  of  a second  figure. 

Not  in  Dech. 

15.  (PL  xxi,  K.)  From  Praetentura,  1914.  Fragment,  broken  on 
all  sides.  Good  bright  red  glaze,  with  surface  in  fair  condition. 
Remains  of  decoration  in  half-panels.  (1)  Above,  possibly  feet  of 
animal,  and  vertical  line  on  extreme  1. ; (2)  in  lower  half-panel,  with 
bead-row  above,  gazelle  running  to  1.,  with  head  raised. 

(2)  Resembles  Cannstatt,  PI.  xvii,  No.  1,  but  is  much  smaller. 

Probably  Lezoux  ware. 

16.  (PI.  xx,  J.)  From  Praetentura,  1914.  Small  fragment,  broken 
on  all  sides.  Surface  poor.  (1)  Pan  moving  to  r. ; (2)  behind  him, 
two  uncertain  objects,  possibly  branches  of  a tree. 

(1)  = Dech.,  423;  cf.  Geliy gaer,  PI.  xiii,  No.  7;  Rottweil, 

PI.  viii,  Nos.  9,  10;  PI.  x,  No.  3. 

(2)  Possibly  as  Newstead,  p.  215,  fig.  9. 

17.  From  Praetentura,  1914.  Small  fragment,  broken  on  all 
sides.  Dark  red  glaze,  fairly  well  preserved.  Remains  of  two 
figures,  nude  but  for  cloaks  hanging  from  their  shoulders,  embracing 
each  other.  Heads  and  lower  limbs  missing. 

Cf.  Cannstatt,  PI.  v,  No.  7. 

18.  (Pi.  xxi,  B.)  From  Praetentura,  1914.  Fragment  of  rim  and 
main  frieze.  Thin  fabric,  surface  much  worn.  (1)  Ovolo  with  squat 
ova  and  tassel  ending  in  large  " blob.”  (2)  Animal  (possibly  lioness) 
raising  fore-paws,  to  r.,  towards  a tree;  above  its  back  A- 

(2)  Cf.  Rottenburg,  PL  x,  No.  10,  for  a later  use,  by  Novanvs, 

of  this  motive.  Probably  contemporary  with  No.  7 above/  q.v. 

19.  From  Praetentura,  1914.  Small  fragment,  apparently  from 
the  same  bowl  as  No.  18.  Ovolo  as  above ; nothing  certain  below  it. 

20.  From  Retentura,  1914.  Fragment  of  rim  and  main  frieze. 
Surface  much  decayed.  (1)  Ovolo  rather  wider  than  Nos.  18,  19, 
above;  (2)  upper  part  of  elaborate  cruciform  ornament. 

(2)  Apparently  identical  with  Newstead,  p.  207,  fig.  1 ; 

Silchester,  p.  46  f.,  PI.  xvii,  No.  9. 

This  may  belong  to  the  same  bowl  as  the  fragment  with 

gladiators  and  cruciform  ornament,  No.  11,  above. 
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21.  From  Praetentura,  1914.  Small  fragment,  broken  on  all 
sides.  Surface  in  fair  condition.  (1)  Rather  squat  ovolo,  like  that 
of  No.  9,  above;  (2)  corner  of  panel  in  which  nothing  is  preserved 
except  dart-shaped  bud  on  looped  stalk,  projecting  from  1.  upper 
angle  of  (3)  cruciform  ornament,  mostly  missing. 

(2)  For  bud  projecting  into  adjacent  panel  cf.  Silchester, 
pp.  46  f.,  48,  PL  xvii,  Nos.  9,  14. 

22.  From  Praetentura,  1914.  Small  fragment,  broken  on  all 
sides.  Thick  fabric,  in  poor  preservation.  Portion  of  cruciform 
ornament,  resembling  somewhat  that  of  No.  20,  above. 

23.  From  Praetentura,  1914.  Small  fragment,  broken  on  all 
sides.  Very  thick  fabric,  in  poor  preservation.  Lower  portion  of 
cruciform  ornament,  and  panel  of  punctuated  dots  to  r.  No  lower 
frieze. 


24.  (PL  xx,  C.)  From  Praetentura,  1914.  Small  fragment,  broken 
on  all  sides.  Good  mould,  but  surface  much  worn.  (1)  Ovolo 
with  tongue  ending  in  large  rosette;  (2)  palmette  in  lower  curve  of 
tendril;  (3)  to  L,  large  leaf. 

(2)  No  exact  parallel  can  be  cited,  but  cf.  Rottweil  (1912), 
PI,  xxi,  Nos.  1 and  8. 

(3)  Cf.  below,  No.  48;  ibid.,  PL  xxi,  passim.  Perhaps  to  be 

ascribed  to  the  circle  of  Germanus.  * 


Fig.  42m — Terra  Sigillata  found 
in  1865.  (Scale  1 : 2.) 


25.  (Fig.  42^,  No.  1.)  Found 
in  1865,  exact  locality  unknown. 
Fragment  of  rim  and  side.  Bright  red 
glaze,  in  excellent  condition.  (1)  In 
place  of  ovolo,  row  of  semi-circles 
without  tongues,  and  widely-spaced 
bead-row  below.  (2)  Frieze,  of  (a) 
Cupid  to  r.,  with  1.  hand  raised  ; 
(b)  deer  couchant  to  r. ; (c)  tail 

sword-like  leaf. 

For  (1)  the  nearest  analogies 
are  found  in  Trier  wares ; the  Cupid 
is  like  Dech.,  249,  on  a mould  from 
Lezoux.  The  deer  can  also  be 
paralleled  at  Trier;  the  tall  leaf 
seems  a common  motive  on  South 
Gaulish  bowls  (cf.  No.  84,  below).1 


1 Cf.  E.  Folzer,  RDmische  Keramik  in 
Trier.  Die  Bilderschusseln  der  ostgalli- 
schen  Sigillata  - Manufakturen  [1913], 
P1- xiv,  No.  20,  for  row  of  semi-circles 
with  bead-row  below  ; PI.  x,  No.  36,  for 


couchant  deer,  on  a later  bowl  in  the 
style  of  Maiaaus.  (References  due  to  the 
kindness  of  Dr.  Felix  Oswald.  Mr.  D. 
Atkinson  suggests  ‘ not  earlier  than  Ha- 
drian ’ for  the  date  of  Nos.  25  and  28.) 
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26.  From  Praetentura , 1914.  Small  fragment.  Pale  clay.  Low 
relief  and  worn  surface.  Pattern  of  scaled  leaflets  and  bead-rows 
set  diagonally. 

This  may  be  from  bowl  No.  2,  above. 

27.  From  Retentura,  1914.  Small  fragment,  broken  on  all  sides. 
Low  relief  and  worn  surface.  (1)  Ovolo;  (2)  narrow  4-leaved  wreath. 

28.  (Fig.  42 a,  No.  2.)  Origin  as  for  No.  25.  Small  fragment 
from  near  base.  Thickish  fabric.  Glaze  fairly  good  and  firm. 
Nothing  is  certain  except  a leaf  springing  from  the  plain  line 
framing  the  decoration  below,  a favourite  motive  with  the  potter 
ian v(arius?).  This  might  belong  to  No.  25,  and  in  any  case 
seems  East  Gaulish. 

29.  From  Praetentura,  1914.  Small  fragment,  broken  on  all 
sides.  Good  mould,  but  worn  surface.  Remains  of  panels  divided 
by  wavy  line.  (1)  To  r.,  fragment  of  cruciform  ornament;  to  1., 
uncertain. 

30.  From  Praetentura,  1914.  Large  fragment  from  rim.  Good 
glaze.  (1)  Ovolo,  with  broad  blank  zone  (more  than  1 inch  high) 
above;  (2)  ornament  uncertain. 

31.  From  Praetentura,  1914.  Small  fragment  from  rim.  Good 
glaze,  thin  fabric.  Ovolo,  with  strongly  curved  blank  zone  above 
(ca.  | inch  high). 

32.  From  Praetentura,  1914.  Fragment,  broken  on  all  sides. 
Good  thin  fabric,  like  that  of  No.  31,  above.  Shallow  relief,  and 
surface  badly  worn.  (1)  Ovolo',  (2)  below,  border  of  “swords”; 
(3)  in  main  frieze,  doubtful  traces  of  foliage  design. 

(2)  Apparently  as  Newstead,  p.  211,  fig.  4. 

33.  (PI.  xxi,  H.)  From  Praetentura,  1914.  Fragment,  broken 
on  all  sides.  Pale  clay,  but  glaze  almost  all  perished.  Deep  relief. 
Remains  of  decoration  in  panels  and  half-panels,  with  rosettes  at 
angles.  (1)  To  r.,  in  lower  half-panel,  antelope  with  long  horns, 
running  to  1.;  (2)  to  r.,  in  upper  half-panel,  except  for  one  diagonal 
bead-row,  uncertain;  (3)  traces  of  3 diagonal  bead-rows. 

(1)  Is  not  in  Dech. 

34.  (PI.  xxi,  A.)  From  Praetentura,  1914  (?)  Fragment  from 
near  foot.  Thick  fabric,  good  deep  red  glaze.  Deep  relief,  but 
poor  mould.  Traces  of  panel-decoration.  (1)  Above,  looped  demi- 
medallion  with  tassel;  (2)  triple-leaf  wreath  separated  by  wavy 
line  from  (1). 

(1)  Resembles,  but  is  not  the  same  as,  Wroxeter,  i,  PI.  xiii, 

No.  3;  also  somewhat  like  Rottweil,  PI.  xv,  No.  5. 

(2)  Cf.  Pompeii,  PI.  xiii,  Nos.  64  and  66. 


Plate  XXI 


Decorated  “ Samian  ” Ware  (Terra  Sigillata). 

(Scale  1:3.) 
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35.  (Fig.  41.)  From  South  drain,  1915.  Bowl  completed  in 
plaster;  existing  fragments  comprise  about  two-thirds.  Fairly  thin 
fabric,  good  glaze,  but  worn  moulds.  (1)  Squat  ovolo,  with  narrow 
space  above;  below,  decoration  in  panels  and  half-panels,  divided 
by  wavy  lines,  sometimes  with  looped  stalks  in  angles  of  panels. 
(2)  Semi-nude  figure  in  arcade,  carrying  basket  on  head,  supported 
by  1.  arm,  bunch  of  grapes  in  r. ; (3)  Victory,  with  palm  in  1.,  over 
shoulder,  wreath  in  r.,  and  looped  stalk  in  lower  1.  angle ; (4)  in  half- 
panels (a)  above,  recumbent  stag,  (b)  below,  swan  or  “ Nile  goose  ” 
in  looped  demi-medallion  with  tassel  at  each  end;  (5)  Diana  with 
hind,  looped  stalk  in  upper  angles,  r.  and  1. 

(2)  = Dech.,  323  (30);  cf.  Rottweil,  PI.  xii,  No.  2 (30);  Cann- 
statt,  PI.  xi,  Nos.  5 and  7. 

(3)  = Dech.,  481  (30);  Geliy gaer,  PI.  xiii,  No.  10;  Newstead, 
PI.  xliii,  No.  2;  Cannstatt,  PI.  xv,  No.  5;  Silchester,  p.  53,  PI. 
xviii,  B. 

(4a)  Stag=Dech.,  862;  cf.  Rottenburg,  PI.  i,  No.  12  (in  com- 
bination with  No.  (5) ) ; Cannstatt,  PI.  x,  Nos.  7,  8;  (4b)  Swan  or 
“ Nile  goose  ’’^Dech.,  1017;  Rottweil,  PI.  ii,  No.  10;  Silchester, 
p.  20,  PI.  vii,  A.,  p.  63,  PI.  xxv,  No.  27. 

(5)  = Dech.,  63;  Cannstatt,  PI.  xv,  No.  5 (in  combination  with 
No,  (3));  Pompeii,  p.  61,  No.  76;  from  Slack,  No.  66,  below; 
Silchester,  p.  53,  PI.  xviii,  B.  (in  combination  with  No.  (3) ). 

Nos.  (4a)  and  (4b)  are  referred  by  Dech.  to  a signed  bowl  of 
nic[ephorvs],  who  is  dated  to  the  first  century,  and  the  general 
style  of  this  bowl,  of  which  the  individual  motives  are  all  common, 
is  entirely  in  accordance  with  a date  about  the  middle  or  late 
Flavian  era. 

36.  Found  in  1914.  Fragment,  with  part  of  foot.  Good  fabric. 
Traces  of  demi-medallion  with  tassel,  coming  nearly  down  to  foot. 

37.  Found  in  1914.  Fragment  from  rim.  Blank  zone  above 
ovolo  is  wide  and  curved. 

38-40.  (PI.  xxi,  N.)  From  Praetentura,  1914.  Three  fragments  of 
very  fine  fabric.  Bright  red  glaze,  but  surface  damaged.  Clear  mould 
with  minute  detail.  (1)  In  place  of  egg  and  tongue,  ovals  inter- 
spaced with  vertical  bars;  (2)  above,  on  No.  39,  upper  part  of  Pan 
(head  and  arms  bearing  mask)  as  on  No.  12,  above ; (3)  to  1.  of  Pan 
curving  handle  of  vase  on  pedestal;  (4)  to  his  r.,  upper  part  of  um- 
brella-like ornament,  possibly  a tree;  (5)  on  fragment,  No.  38,  por- 
tion of  a flower  or  leaf  reaching  to  lower  edge  of  ovolo. 

See  above,  No.  12,  for  another  small  fragment  of  this  bowl, 
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which  should  be  ascribed  to  the  workshop  of  Libertus,  of  whom 
(i)  is  characteristic,  and  (2)  a favourite  type. 

Cf.  the  bowl  in  the  St.  Germain  Museum,  Coll.  Plicque,  repro- 
duced by  J.  Curie,  Proc.  Soc.  Ant.  Scot.,  li,  p.  159,  fig.  25,  on 
which  (1),  (2),  (3),  and  (5)  appear.  Lezoux  ware. 

41.  Found  in  1914.  Fragment  of  rim,  perhaps  from  same  bowl 
as  No.  31,  above.  Upper  part  of  ovolo  alone  preserved. 

42.  Found  in  1914.  Fragment  of  rim.  Very  good  thin  fabric, 
but  surface  badly  decayed.  The  egg  and  tongue  design  apparently 
is  replaced  by  some  slight  design  of  curves,  very  close  to  the  rim. 
Ornament  of  main  frieze  entirely  perished. 

43-47.  Four  small  fragments  from  rim  or  ovolo  of,  apparently, 
four  different  bowls.  43-45  have  traces  of  egg  and  tongue,  46  and  47 
have  a band  of  ovals  interspaced  with  vertical  bars  as  on  Nos.  38-40, 
above,  instead  of  egg  and  tongue.  Neither  seem  to  belong  to  that 
bowl,  the  former  being  distinctly  thicker,  the  latter  has  slightly 
different  shaped  ovals.  No.  45  was  found  to  north  of  Principia 
in  1913,  the  rest  in  1914. 

48.  Found  in  1914.  Small  fragment,  broken  on  all  sides.  Very 
thin  fabric.  (1)  Narrow  ovolo ; (2)  below,  large  pointed  leaf,  as  on 
No.  24,  above. 

49.  Found  in  1913.  Small  fragment  from  rim.  Blank  zone 
above  ovolo  is  very  narrow  (f  inch). 

50.  Found  in  1914.  Fragment  from  near  rim.  Remains  of 
ovolo,  and  unidentifiable  ornament  below. 

51.  Fragment  from  near  base.  Indecipherable. 

52.  Found  in  1913.  Fragment  from  near  rim.  Surface  badly 
decayed.  (1)  Ovolo,  almost  perished;  (2)  design  almost  indecipher- 
able, possibly  to  h,  tail  of  animal,  with  sword-like  plant  to  r.  In  this 
case  it  might  well  belong  to  No.  7,  above,  which  it  resembles  in  fabric 
and  condition. 

53-58.  Six  small  fragments  found  in  Praetentura,  1914.  All  in 
the  worst  state  of  preservation,  and  equally  indecipherable.  Nos. 
54,  57,  and  58  are  from  near  the  base,  apparently  of  different  bowls. 

59.  From  Praetentura  (Building  X),  1915.  Fragment  of  rim. 
Rivet-hole  just  above  ovolo ; blank  zone  is  narrow;  below,  fragment 
of  a cruciform  ornament. 

60.  Fragment  adjoining  base.  Quite  indecipherable. 

61.  From  Praetentura  (Building  X),  1915.  Fragment  of  base, 
not  reaching  to  decoration. 

62.  (Omitted.) 
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63.  Fragment  from  near  base.  Trace  of  lowest  zone*  consisting 
of  3-leaved  wreath,  as  on  Nos.  9 and  34,  above. 

64.  (PI.  xxi,  L.)  From  Praetentura  (Building  X),  1915.  Frag- 
ment, broken  on  all  sides.  Thin  fabric.  (1)  Forepart  of  lion  leap- 
ing to  1.;  (2)  encountering  it  is  a man  with  a club;  conventional 
vegetation  under  the  lion. 

(1)  Perhaps  =Dech.,  741,  reversed;  Rottweil,  PI.  viii,  No.  1. 

(2)  =Dech.,  62 ya. 

65.  Is  a fragment  of  Form  j8.  See  below,  p.  58. 

66.  From  Praetentura  (Building  X),  1915.  Fragment,  broken  on 
all  sides.  Thick  fabric,  good  mould,  but  surface  badly  decayed. 
Decoration  in  panels,  (1)  to  1.,  Diana  and  hind;  (2)  cruciform  orna- 
ment (?). 

(1)  =Dech.,  63^.  Cf.  No.  35,  above,  but  this  is  a slightly 
larger  figure. 

67.  From  Praetentura  (Building  X),  1915.  Small  fragment, 
much  decayed.  (1)  Traces  of  ovolo ; (2)  faint  traces  of  cruciform  or- 
nament, as  on  No.  59,  above. 

68-70.  (PI.  xxi,  O.)  Found  in  1915.  Eleven  fragments,  consti- 
tuting nearly  half  a bowl,  completed  in  plaster.  Fabric  shows 
biscuit-colour  in  break.  Glaze  almost  entirely  perished.  Mould 
appears  to  have  been  good.  (1)  Ovolo,  with  long  tongue  and  bead- 
row  below;  (2)  decoration  consists  of  a continuous  plain  scroll  with 
figures  alternately  above  and  below  it  in  the  curves — (a)  repeated 
4 times  (?),  nude  man  kneeling  to  r.  on  one  knee;  (b)  conventional 
tree  (or  large  leaf),  with  a bird  facing  to  each  side  of  it ; (c.)  two  danc- 
ing female  figures;  other  motives  doubtful.  (3)  Lower  frieze  of 
embossed  circles,  interrupted  by  figures  (2a)  and  (2b). 

(2a)  Perhaps  =Dech.,  39  (reversed);  cf.  Cannstatt,  PI.  xxii, 
Nos.  1,  2,  3. 

(2b)  Bird—Dech.,  1025;  “tree”  is  like  a small  version  of 
Silchester,  p.  71,  PI.  xxvii,  No.  67  (described  as  a “leaf”) ; perhaps 
identical  with  Rottweil  (1912),  PL  xi,  Nos.  2,  12. 

(2c)  Not  in  Dech.,  nor  identified  elsewhere. 

This  adaptation  of  the  “ large-scroll  ” arrangement  to  include 
human  figures  seems  a rare  occurrence.1  Note  that  the  parallels 
quoted  from  Dech.  and  Cannstatt  are  all  associated  with  the  potter 
cerialis.  No  similar  bowl  seems  to  be  known  from  any  recent 
excavation  in  Britain.  Date  probably  a.d.  120-140. 

It  should  be  noted  that  in  the  illustration  the  lower  portion 
of  the  bowl  has  been  moved  to  one  side,  so  that  the  lower  limbs 


1 Prior  to  the  Antonine  Age. 
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of  the  dancing  figures  are  separated  from  their  trunks,  to  econo- 
mise space  on  the  page.  Actually  the  join  here  is  quite  certain. 

71  (a,  b).  Two  fragments  of  Form  30.  See  below,  p.  58. 

72.  (pi  xxi,  D.)  Found  in  1915.  Fragment  from  near  base. 
Good  mould,  well  preserved.  Foliage  wreath,  of  quadruple  leaf, 
in  pairs  either  side  of  stem,  with  wavy  line  above. 

73.  (PL  xxi,  G.)  Found  in  1915.  Fragment  from  near  base. 
Surface  worn.  (1)  Traces  of  frieze  of  large  foliage;  (2)  small  single- 
leaf foliage -wreath. 

(2)  —Newstead,  p.  211,  fig.  5. 

74.  75.  Two  fragments  of  Forms  30  and  y8  (?).  See  below,  p.  58. 

76.  Found  in  1915.  Fragment,  including  rim.  Surface  badly 
worn.  (1)  Ovolo,  squat ; (2)  to  r.,  forepart  of  lion  to  1.,  with  conven- 
tional verdure  beneath;  (3)  to  1.,  conventional  tree. 

(2)  Perhaps =Dech.,  766. 

77.  Found  in  1915.  Fragment,  including  rim.  Fairly  good 
fabric.  (1)  Ovolo ; (2)  lion’s  head,  to  1. 

Not  from  No.  76,  but  very  like  No.  9,  above. 

78-80.  Three  fragments  from  different  bases,  found  in  1914, 
forming  respectively  about  J,  and  \ of  each.  No.  80  is  of  thin 
fabric. 

81.  Found  in  1914.  Fragment  from  near  base.  Traces  of  foliage- 
wreath.  I^esembles  No.  58,  above,  but  is  from  a different  bowl. 

82.  From  north  of  Principia,  1913.  Fragment  fiom  base, 
forming  about  one-third,  presumably  Form  57. 

83.  Fragment  of  side,  from  near  rim.  Surface  worn.  (1)  Ovolo ; 
(2)  traces  of  dubious  foliage-pattern. 

84.  (PI.  xx,  H.)  From  ditch  at  north-east  angle,  1915.  Frag- 
ment from  near  base,  in  good  preservation.  (1)  Wreath  of  single 
upright  leaves ; (2)  above  this,  and  separated  by  a wavy  line,  figures 
of  animals,  to  r.,  hare  sitting  to  r. ; to  1.,  doubtful. 

(1)  Vf.  Newstead,  p.  21 1,  fig.  4. 

(2)  For  hare,  Dech.,  946  ; Rottweil  (1912),  PI.  vi,  No.  2. 

85.  (PI.  xxi,  F.)  From  Praetentura,  1915.  Fragment  from  near 
base.  Fair  fabric,  but  glaze  badly  worn.  Decoration  in  half- 
panels. (1)  Two  dogs  running  to  r. ; (2)  on  either*  side,  transverse 
wavy  lines. 

(1)  =Dech.,  916. 

(2)  Cf.  No.  71,  below. 

86.  (PI.  xxi,  J.)  Found  in  1915.  Fragment  from  near  rim.  Soft 
brownish  clay,  with  dark  dull  glaze,  in  poor  condition.  (1)  Ovolo, 
with  wavy  line  below;  (2)  boar,  with  conventional  verdure  below. 
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(2)  =Dech.,  837;  Newstead,  PL  xliii,  Nos.  1,  2;  Silchester, 

p.  59,  PL  xxv,  No.  9. 

87.  Found  in  1915.  Fragment  from  side.  Thick  fabric.  Deco- 
ration in  panels.  (1)  To  L,  feet  of  draped  female  figure,  to  L; 
(2)  doubtful. 

(1)  Perhaps  =Dech.,  66;  Cannstatt,  PL  iv,  No.  1. 

88.  Found  in  1915.  Small  fragment.  Very  red  paste,  dark 
glaze,  in  poor  condition.  Remains  of  female  dancing  figures,  facing 
one  another  (or  possibly  trees  ?). 

89.  Found  in  1915.  Small  fragment.  Panel  decoration.  Ap- 
parently hindquarters  of  boar.  Perhaps  similar  to  No.  86,  above. 

90.  (Pl.  xxi,  M.)  Found  in  1915.  Small  fragment.  Fore-legs 
of  animal  facing  to  r. ; to  r.,  tree  trunk  (?). 

91.  Found  in  1915.  Fragment  from  near  base,  badly  worn. 
Traces  of  large  demi-medallion  with  tassels  (somewhat  like  No.  34, 
above). 

92.  From  Praetentura , 1914.  Fragment  from  side.  Thin  fabric, 
badly  worn.  Remains  of  foliage-frieze,  and  single-leaf  foliage- 
wreath  below. 

93-96.  Found  in  1915.  Small  fragments,  of  which  Nos.  93  and 
95  have  traces  of  de mi-medallions  with  tassels  (as  on  No.  91),  below, 
and  No.  93  also  apparently  fore-feet  of  an  animal,  above ; No.  94  is 
indecipherable;  No.  96  has  perhaps  traces  of  a conventional  tree. 

97.  Found  in  1915.  Small  fragment,  with  remains  of  division 
into  panels. 

98.  Found  in  1915.  Fragment  from  side,  surface  badly  worn. 
Centre  of  large  cruciform  ornament  only. 

99.  Found  in  1915.  As  above,  with  traces  of  large  foliage- 
frieze  of  pointed  leaves  (as  in  No.  48,  above). 

100.  Found  in  1915.  As  above,  with  remains  of  foliage-stalks. 
Possibly  belongs  to  same  bowl  as  No.  99. 

101.  Found  in  1915.  Fragment  from  side,  with  curved  stems 
of  foliage-frieze. 

102.  Found  in  1915.  As  above.  Upper  zone  doubtful;  below, 
traces  of  single-leaf  foliage -wreath. 

103-119.  Found  in  1914  and  1915.  Seventeen  fragments  from 
different  rims,  none  showing  any  decoration  except  (occasionally) 
ovolo.  Nos.  103,  104,  and  105  are  of  thin  fabric;  No.  113  has  a 
rivet-hole. 

120.  Small  fragment.  Thin  fabric,  badly  worn.  Traces  of  large 
demi-medallion  with  tassels,  as  on  No.  91,  above. 
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121.  Small  fragment  from  near  rim.  In  place  of  egg  and  tongue 
is  a zone  of  lituus- like  spirals. 

Cf.  Dech.,  i,  PI.  ix,  No.  3;  Silchester,  p.  75,  PI.  xxvii,  Nos. 
89-91  (‘  Lezoux,  ca.  81-96  a.d.’) 

122-128,  and  128(a).  Eight  fragments  of  bases,  apparently  of 
Form  37,  with  no  decoration  preserved. 

Form  29. 

129.  Minute  fragment  from  rim.  Thin  fabric.  Good  deep  glaze. 
Has  normal  pro  hie. 

130.  Another  minute  fragment,  badly  worn,  showing  “ carina- 
tion  ” of  lower  portion. 

131.  Small  fragment,  badly  worn,  showing  “ carination.”  Re- 
mains of  vertical  single-leaf  border,  below. 

Forms  30  and  78. 

65.  (PI.  xx,  A.)  From  Praelentura  (Building  X),  1915.  Frag- 
ment from  near  rim.  Decoration  in  panels  divided  by  2 wavy  lines ; 
to  r.  (missing);  to  1.,  standing  figure,  apparently  Oedipus,  as  Dech., 
488a.  Form  78  in  view  of  hue  fabric  and  absence  of  ovolo. 

71  (a,  b).  (PI.  xx,  B.)  From  Principia,  1913.  Two  adjoining 
fragments,  forming  part  of  side  and  base.  Glaze  worn.  Decoration 
in  panels  and  half-panels.  (1)  To  1.,  lower  part  of  Bacchus  and 
Panther;  (2)  to  r.,  (a)  in  upper  half-panel,  feet  of  uncertain  animal; 
in  lower  half-panel,  scaled  leaflets  and  diagonal  wavy  lines. 

(1)  =Dech.,  303;  Rottweil,  PI.  vii,  Nos.  1,  5. 

(2)  Cf.  Nos.  2 and  85,  above. 

74.  From  Praetentura  (Building  X),  1915.  Fragment  forming 
two-thirds  of  base.  Thicker  fabric  and  larger  diameter  of  base 
than  No.  71,  but  both  are  clearly  Form  30. 

75.  Small  fragment  from  near  base.  Thin  fabric,  resembling 
No.  65.  Presumably  Form  78. 

Form  37  (?). 

132-145.  Fourteen  fragments,  apparently  of  Form  37,  all  hope- 
lessly indecipherable.  The  curious  pink  paste  of  No.  132  is  alone 
noteworthy,  as  it  may  possibly  not  even  be  Terra  Sigillata. 

( b ) Un DECORATED  TERRA  SlGILLATA. 

The  great  majority  of  this  class  of  ware  found  at  Slack  consists 
of  small  fragments  in  bad  condition.  The  clay  is  friable  and  the 
glaze  has  often  perished  to  a considerable  extent.  Of  the  fragments 
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which  enable  the  original  shape  to  be  recognised  it  may  be  conveni- 
ent to  give  the  following  approximate  figures  to  show  the  relative 
frequency  of  the  types  found. 


Dragendorff,  Types : 18  and  31 

27 


35  and  36 
33 


15,  42,  etc. 


Forms  18  and  31.  It  is  impossible  to  draw  a hard  and  fast 
line  to  differentiate  between  types  18  and  31  in  the  vast  majority 
of  our  fragments;  in  fact,  they  seem  with  few  exceptions  to  be 
transitional  between  the  two  types,  and  there  can  be  little  doubt 
that  both  the  true  and  intermediate  types  were  in  simultaneous  use 
during  part  of  the  period  of  the  fort.  It  is  noteworthy,  however, 
that  there  are  a few  pieces  of  genuine  18  with  a distinctly  curved 
side,  particularly  one  made  up  from  a number  of  small  fragments, 
but  lacking  a stamp,  found  in  the  “ tank  ” under  the  granary  (p.  23). 
Where  the  diameter  can  be  correctly  ascertained  it  is  generally  be- 
tween 6 and  7 inches,  6f  inches  being  the  commonest  size,  and  the 
height  of  the  few  pieces  complete  from  foot  to  rim  is  normally 
ij  inches.  Very  few  pieces  exhibit  the  pronounced  “ kick  ” in  the 
base  which  seems  typical  of  the  Hadrianic  and  later  31. 

Form  27.  Three  different  sizes  of  this  shape  are  represented, 
with  diameter  respectively  of  4J,  3^,  and  ca.  3 inches.  The  largest 
size  is  rather  coarser  and  has  distinctly  thicker  sides  than  the  others. 
The  height  and  the  diameter  of  the  ring-foot  seem  to  be  almost 
identical  as  regards  all  three  sizes  represented  here.  The  smallest 
cups  seem  to  show  the  most  pronounced  curve  in  the  upper  portion 
of  the  side,  and  are  perhaps  definitely  earlier  than  the  largest  size, 
which  has  a less  graceful  profile  (as  is  pointed  out  by  Newbold, 


R.W.,  p.  346). 


Forms  33  and  36.  There  is  one  fragment  of  a cup  of  Form  33, 
representing  nearly  half  the  vessel  (diameter  ca.  5 inches),  and  there 
are  small  fragments  from  the  rims  of  four  other  specimens.  The 
largest  of  these  may  belong  rather  to  Form  36,  as  the  rim  has  a more 
gradual  curve.  All  are  in  poor  preservation,  but  the  leaf-pattern 
en  barbotine  is  recognisable  on  each. 

Form  33.  Represented  by  five  small  rim-fragments  only. 

Form  13  (?).  There  are  rim-fragments  of  two  different  exam- 
ples of  this  interesting  early  type  of  bowl  or  platter,  with  two  rings 
of  beading  round  the  side,  and  a J-round  moulding  at  the  inner 
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angle.  It  seems  to  combine  the  features  of  D.  15  and  17,  and  is 
found  exclusively  with  first-century  associations.  May,  in  pub- 
lishing those  from  Silchester,1  points  out  that  its  prototype  is  clearly 
an  Arretine  platter.  Newstead  yielded  eight  specimens,  of  which 
a complete  one  bore  the  stamp  of  sabinvs,2  and  this  type  has  also 
been  found  at  Wroxeter.3  Cf.  Oswald  and  Pryce,  op.  cit.,  PL  xlii 
and  PI.  xliii. 

Form  82  (cf.  Wr.  ii,  p.  43).  Three  fragments  from  one  bowl, 
and  one  from  another,  belong  to  the  small  semi-circular  bowl  with 
flanged  lip  decorated  en  barbotine.  Unlike  Form  42 , it  has  the  deco- 
rated flange  fixed  a short  distance  below  the  lip.  Curie,  who  found 
several  fragments  at  Newstead  in  the  early  ditch,  believes  that 
this  type  had  disappeared  by  the  Antonine  period.4  Silchester5  and 
Wroxeter6  have  also  yielded  examples.  Cf.  Oswald  and  Pryce,  op. 
cit.,  PI.  lxxi. 

The  only  other  shape  deserving  of  notice  is  a small  flat  saucer, 
which  appears  to  be  complete,  although  the  edges  are  slightly  chipped 
all  round,  found  in  the  south  of  the  Praetentura  in  1915-  This  is 
most  nearly  paralleled  by  examples  from  Silchester  (PL  xxxi, 
type  26)  and  Wroxeter  (ii,  p.  43,  type  84),  though  these  have  a more 
definite  beading  at  the  edge.  They,  it  would  seem,  can  only  have 
been  used  as  stands  for  some  other  form  of  vessel. 


□MD  tWMiib,  [BLuStC 

Fig.  42 b. — Stamps  on  Undecorated  “Samian”  Ware. 

(Natural  size.) 

Stamps  on  Terra  Sigillata  (Fig.  42 b). 

There  is  no  certain  stamp  on  any  of  the  decorated  ware,  and  the 

total  yield  of  stamps  on  the  undecorated  ware  was  only  eight,  of 

which  three  are  quite  illegible. 

1.  patric[i]vs.f.  Form  27. 

2.  of  viril.  Form  18/31. 

3.  [of  lc  v]iril.  Form  18/31. 

4  Ai.  (?)  Form  27. 

5  si[m].  Form  27.  Possibly  [bas]si[m].  Very  faint, 

as  all  the  glaze  has  perished. 

1 S.P.,  p.  91,  and  PL  xxxii,  No.  29. 

2 N.,  PI.  xxxix,  No.  2. 

3 Wr.,  ii,  p.  43,  No.  83. 


4 N.,  PL  xxxix,  No.  11,  and  p.  198. 

5 S.P.,  p.  93,  and  Pl.  xxxiii,  No.  38. 

6 Wr.,  ii,  p.  43,  No.  82. 
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6.  p c.  Form  27.  Possibly  patric.,  but  the  second 

letter  seems  to  have  a vertical  hasta. 

7.  l.co[si]  (reversed).  Form  18  (or  15?).  (Not  reproduced.) 

8.  l . s sabi.  Form  27.  Found  in  1865.  (Fig.  42 a,  No.  3.) 

1-3.  Patricius  and  Virilis  are  both  well-known  potters,  repre- 
sented on  many  sites  in  Britain.1  Both  appear  to  have  worked  at  La 
Graufesenque,  and  the  former  is  definitely  dated  to  the  early  Flavian 
era,  while  Virilis  can  hardly  be  later  than  the  end  of  the  first  century. 

5.  Bass  ns  or  Marsus  would  equally  suit  the  short  name  required 
here,  though  other  alternatives  are  possible.  For  the  former  cf. 
C.I.L.,  vii,  1336,  135;  S.P.,  p.  206.  For  the  latter,  C.I.L.,  vii, 
1336,  649;  B.M.  Pottery,  983,  991,  999;  Wr.,  ii,  p.  36,  No.  187; 
S.P.,  p.  234.  The  former  seems  to  have  commenced  working  as 
early  as  the  Julio-Claudian  era;  the  latter  worked  ca.  a.d.  80-120, 
according  to  Bushe-Fox  (Wr.  loc.  cit.). 

7.  Cf.  l.cosi.vi  (reversed),  O.R.L.,  Friedberg,  p.  34,  No.  13,  in 
addition  to  the  other  references  to  Virilis  in  Note  1. 

8.  Sabinus  seems  to  have  been  the  name  of  more  than  one 
potter.  Cf.  C.I.L.,  vii,  1336,  952-9;  S.P.,  p.  254.  This  variety 
seems  not  to  have  been  recorded  as  found  in  England.2 

(c)  The  Coarse  Pottery.  (Plates  xxii-xxiv.) 

The  coarser  wares  were  plentiful,  but  in  a fragmentary  state, 
and  often  the  surface  had  perished,  to  a varying  extent.  No  single 
vessel  was  recovered  whole,  but  it  was  possible  to  restore  a few  by 
piecing  together  numerous  fragments.  The  illustrative  sections 
represent  a selection  of  fragments,  mainly  of  rims  which  have  a 
sufficiently  distinctive  character  to  be  recognisable  in  other  collec- 
tions, and  possibly  to  afford  help  in  dating  pottery  fragments  of  the 
coarser  types. 

1.  Jars,  Urns,  Cooking  Pots,  Beakers.  (PI.  xxiii.) 

Figs.  1-14  (cf.  PI.  xxii,  Fig.  43#.,  No.  2).  These  are  typical  ex- 
amples of  cooking  pots,  made  of  rather  crumbly  grey  to  black  paste, 
with  a highly  burnished  black  surface,  and  a belt  of  “ lattice  ” deco- 
ration. Fig.  1 (diam.  5^  inches)  has  been  restored  from  numerous 

bern  in  the  second  century;  cf.  Rottweil 
(1907),  p.  67.  Mr.  Atkinson  kindly  draws 
our  attention  to  a complete  example  of 
No.  3 in  the  Guildhall  Museum. 

2 The  reading  of  the  L is  certain,  and 
the  S almost  so,  which  precludes  us  from 
identifying  it  with  the  form  of  sabi  as 
at  Wr.,  i,  p.  59,  No.  103.  Dr.  Felix 
Oswald  kindly  informs  us  that  l . s . sabi 
occurs  at  Trion,  Nimes,  and  Orange. 


1 Dech.,  i,  pp.  294  ( Patricius ),  303 
(Virilis).  For  Patricius  cf.  C.I.L.,  vii, 
1336,  806-81 1 ; B.M.  Pottery,  32,  696-702 
(shape  18);  85S-6  (shape  27) |;  923  (shape 
31);  954-6  (shape  33);  S.P.,  p.  246, 
where  7 varieties  of  his  stamp  are  given. 
For  Virilis  cf.  C.I.L.,  vii,  1336,  1184; 
B.M.  Pottery,  756-60  (shape  18) ; 974-6 
(shape  33 );  S.P.,  p.  267  f.,  where  refer- 
ences are  given  for  the  existence  of  a 
second  Virilis,  who  worked  at  Rheinza- 
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fragments  composing  more  than  half  of  the  jar,  but  the  foot  is  lack- 
ing. It  has  the  wavy  line  under  the  rim  which  is  regarded  as  having 
passed  out  of  use  after  ca.  150  A.D.  Figs.  2-7  have  a similar  rim. 
There  are  other  20-25  rims  (diam.  5J-6  inches)  of  the  same  fabric 
and  similar  section,  some  having  the  wavy  line,  whilst  on  others  it 
is  not  distinguishable,  or  absent. 

Figs.  9-12  are  of  the  same  fabric,  but  show  a quite  different  rim 
section,  and  have  a rather  smaller  diameter  (5-5J  inches).  Other 
seven  rims  show  a similar  section.  Figs.  8 and  10  are  from  the 
same  pot. 

Fig.  13  (diam.  5J  inches)  is  a solitary  example  of  the  same  fabric 
with  a thick,  almost  vertical  rim  (cf.  Cor.,  1911,  hg.  55).  Fig.  14 
(diam.  6 inches)  is  another  solitary  example  with  unusual  outline. 
This  general  type  does  not  occur  at  Newstead  in  the  early  period, 
but  is  common  in  the  Antonine  ( N .,  PI.  xlviii,  type  48).  It  is  also 
absent  from  Gellygaer.  It  occurs,  however,  on  the  Wall  forts  in 
the  earliest  period  ( P.B. , PI.  iii,  figs.  22  and  23;  R.W.,  PI.  xvi, 
figs.  15-18),  and  seems  to  have  come  in  about  the  year 
no,  possibly  superseding  the  " rustic  ” type  as  the  common 
cooking  pot.  It  is  noteworthy  that  there  is  no  certain  example 
from  the  “ tank  ” under  the  granary,  where  “ rustic  ” ware  was 
abundant.  [It  is,  however,  also  possible  that  the  “ rustic  ” jar  was 
not  a cooking-pot,  and  that  in  the  Flavian  period  metal  vessels 
were  more  often  used  for  this  purpose.  Compare  those  found  in 
the  early  ditches  and  pits  at  Newstead,  PI.  liii.] 

Figs.  15-21  are  examples  of  " rustic  ” ware  (compare  the  photo- 
graph of  selected  pieces,  Fig.  43A  Fragments  of  about  twenty  vessels 
of  this  type  were  found  (diam.  5-5  J inches).  The  best  examples  come 
from  the  “tank''  (site  I).  Most  are  in  hard  grey  paste,  showing- 
in  well-preserved  specimens  a grey,  almost  metallic,  lustre.  Fig.  20 
is  in  hard  red  ware,  and  there  is  one  other  example  (not  figured) 
also  in  red.  Fig  21  shows  the  typical  foot,  which  apparently  had 
a strongly  marked  ring,  though  not  in  all  cases.  An  example  red 
on  one  side,  grey  on  the  other,  completed  in  plaster  is  shown  in 
Fig.  43^,  No.  5. 

This  ware  is  well  known  on  first-century  sites  in  Northern  Britain 
(e.g.  Newstead,  “early”),  and  seems  not  to  have  lasted  long  after 
100  a.d.  Among  the  “ rustic  ” ja^s  may  be  included  fragments  of  the 
sides  of  two  jars,  one  of  red  clay  with  a regular  pattern  of  raised 
thumb-markings  (Fig.  43b,  No.  4,  like  Wr.,  iii,  PI.  xxvii,  No.  73, 
“ early,”  and  Silchester,  PI.  xlix,  type  63),  and  another  (Fig.  43 b, 
No.  5)  in  grey  ware  decorated  with  vertical  rows  of  raised  dots. 


Plate  XXII 


i 

Photograph  by] 


b 

Fig.  43*. — Coarse  Pottery. 


5 

[Mr.  W.  H.  Sikes 


i.  Cooking  Dish 
[cf  Fig.  44*).  4. 


(1 1.  xxiv,  65).  2.  Cooking  Pot  ( cf.  PI.  xxiii,  1— 14).  3.  Mortarium 

Pitcher  (PI.  xxiv,  109).  5.  Jar  of  “ Rustic”  Ware  (cf.  PI.  xxiii,  13-21). 

6.  Cooking  Dish  Lid. 


Photograph  by] 

h!G.  43^. — Coarse  Pottery 


[Messrs.  Pearson  & Denham,  Leeds 

Selected  Fragments  of  “Rustic”  Ware. 
(Scale  : <"*.4:9.) 
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Figs.  22-27  (cliam.  4-5J  inches)  are  jars  in  hard  grey  ware,  with 
a good  smooth  surface.  There  are  fragments  of  10-12  vessels  of 
similar  fabric  and  rim-section.  Fig.  22  (cliam.  5 inches)  is  of  very 
light -grey  clay  with  a darker  slip.  Fig.  26  (diam.  4 inches)  has  an 
almost  white,  lustrous  surface;  Fig.  27  (diam.  4 inches),  a reddish- 
brown,  polished  surface.  This  series  is  common  on  Romano-British 
sites,  and  does  not  appear  to  have  sufficient  distinctive  features  for 
any  parallels  to  be  drawn  or  any  conclusions  deduced  as  to  dating, 

Figs.  28-37  are  representative  of  60-70  jars  (diam.  4-5J  inches) 
of  crumbly  grey  ware.  The  rim  outlines  in  a few  cases  approximate 
to  those  represented  in  Figs.  1-14,  and  it  is  possible  that  they  should 
be  classed  as  cooking-pots,  their  characteristic  surface  having 
perished  (as  is  so  often  the  case  with  the  glaze  of  the  Samian  ware 
from  this  site). 

Figs.  38,  39  are  in  crumbly  red  ware,  similar  in  other  respects 
to  the  above. 

Fig.  40.  A single  example  (diam.  4J  inches)  in  hard,  coarse, 
brownish  paste,  found  outside  the  east  rampart,  perhaps  a stray 
fragment  of  early  medieval  pottery,  as  it  closely  resembles  in  fabric 
examples  of  that  period  found  at  Ilkley  in  1919. 

Fig.  41  (diam.  8 inches)  is  in  soft  red  ware,  perhaps  intended  to 
receive  a lid. 

Fig.  42  (diam.  8 inches)  is  of  hard  light-reel  clay,  from  a big  jar. 
Two  examples. 

Fig.  43  (diam.  7 inches),  grey  to  red  paste.  Another  rim  of  al- 
most identical  outline  and  the  same  diam.  is  in  “ cooking-pot  ” 
ware,  with  a wavy  line  on  the  shoulder;  and  another  example  in 
soft  light -grey  ware. 

Fig.  44  (diam.  6J  inches)  is  a globular  jar  of  soft  cream-coloured 
paste,  with  a strongly-moulded  foot-ring  and  two  girth-grooves 
under  the  neck.  Another  fragment  seems  to  belong  to  a similar 
jar  of  soft  red  paste. 

Fig.  45  (diam.  5 inches)  is  a jar  (or  possibly  a pitcher,  though 
no  trace  of  a handle  is  preserved)  in  crumbly  grey  ware. 

Fig.  46  (diam.  5 inches)  is  of  soft  buff  clay. 

Fig.  47  (diam.  5J  inches)  is  in  hard  light-grey  ware;  apparently 
the  neck  of  a large  storage  jar  or  amphora. 

Fig.  47a  (diam.  6|  inches)  in  hard  grey  ware,  comes  from  the 
Reteniura,  and  is  possibly  Roman.  Three  other  examples,  two  in 
grey  ware,  one  in  red,  with  similar  flat  outline,  found  near  the  east 
gate,  look  medieval. 
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Figs.  48-53  (diam.  5 inches,  except  No.  51,  which  is  7 inches)  are 
in  light-red  or  hard  grey  ware,  and  are  representative  of  14-16 
examples  in  grey,  red,  or  buff,  with  similar  outline.  No.  50  some- 
what recalls  Wr.,  i,  fig.  17,  Nos.  28-30  (cf.  P.B.,  PI.  iii,  No.  26;  G., 
PI.  xi,  No.  8),  but  is  more  elaborately  crinkled.  [It  is  not  impossible 
that  it  is  from  the  same  jar  as  No.  48,  lower  down  the  side,  as  the 
fabric  is  identical.] 

Fig.  54  (diam.  ca.  4J  inches)  is  a beaker  of  hard  light-buff  clay. 

Fig-  55  (diam.  4I  inches)  is  in  hard  red  ware.  Its  shape  was 
apparently  the  same  as  Fig.  44,  but  of  thinner  fabric  and  smaller 
size. 

Fig.  56  (diam.  2|  inches)  represents  fragments  of  4 beakers  of 
very  thin  fabric,  red  paste  with  a darker  slip,  rough -cast  surface 
and  indented  sides.  The  bases  have  a diameter  of  1J-2  inches. 
Cf.  Ah,  PI.  xlix,  B 6,  type  31. 

Fig.  57  (diam.  3 inches)  is  of  thin  light-red  fabric. 

Figs.  58-63  (diam.  4 inches  01  less)  are  representative  of  12  small 
jars  or  beakers  of  light-grey  clay.  No.  59,  and  possibly  Nos.  61 
and  63,  have  traces  of  “ rustic  ” decoration,  like  Figs.  15-20. 

Fig.  64  (diam.  4 inches)  is  in  light-cream-coloured  ware. 

There  is  also  a minute  fragment  of  the  “ frilled  ” cup,  resembling 
G.,  PL  x,  No.  3 (cf.  York  Pottery,  PI.  xiii  C,  No.  6;  Carlisle  Catalogue, 
p.  48,  No.  136;  also  Silchester,  p.  171  and  PI.  lxxi,  type  165,  which  is 
more  ornate). 

11.  Bowls,  Dishes,  Plates  (Plate  xxiv). 

Figs.  65-75  (cf.  PL  xxii,  Fig.  4 ga,  No.  1)  represent  dishes  in 
“ cooking-pot  ” ware — grey  to  black  paste,  with  burnished  black 
surface,  “ lattice  ” decoration  on  the  sides,  and  sometimes  a 
decoration  of  wavy  lines  on  the  outside  of  the  base.  There 
are  two  distinct  types,  to  be  compared  with  the  two  types 
of  cooking-pot  in  the  same  ware,  Figs.  1-7  and  8-12.  Figs.  65-71 
(diam.  7-8  inches)  show  the  characteristics  of  the  first  type — 
a flat  rim  and  sloping  sides.  The  difference  in  height  between 
various  examples  is  indicated  in  Figs.  65  (where  the  side  is  somewhat 
“ carinated  ”)  and  66,  which  is  much  shallower  and  has  no  " carna- 
tion.” Figs.  73-75  (diam.  7 inches)  show  the  characteristics  of  the 
second  type — a beaded  rim  and  straighter  sides,  with  a similar 
variation  in  height,  shown  in  Figs.  73  and  75. 

Fig.  72  is  a solitary  example  with  an  unusual  form  of  rim. 

There  are  23  of  the  first  type  (one  almost  complete)  and  14  of 
the  second  type. 


Plate  XXIII 


JARS  AND  URNS 


Coarse  Pottery.  Sections  of  Rims,  etc, 
(Scale  i : 2.) 
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The  flat-rimmed  type  is  very  rare  at  Newstead  (“  early  ”),  but 
common  in  Antonine  period  ( N .,  PI.  1,  B 6,  type  49).  It  occurs  at 
Gellygaer;  and  at  Corbridge,  where  most  of  the  examples  were  from 
Antonine  and  later  levels,  but  a few  of  Flavian  date.  (Cf.  also 
Silchester,  p.  160,  type  199;  P.B.,  PL  iii,  31-33  (period  I);  Castle - 
shaw,  PI.  37,  fig.  23).  Apparently  it  came  into  use  about  the  end 
of  the  first  century. 

The  beaded-rimmed  type  occurs  at  Newstead  (PI.  1,  A 6,  type 
42),  associated  with  type  49,  and  at  Corbridge  (Cor.,  1911,  PI.  xii, 
type  83)  and  Poltross  Burn  ( P.B. , PL  iii,  No.  30).  It  does  not  occur 
at  Castleshaw  or  Gellygaer.  Apparently  it  is  contemporary  with 
the  flat-rimmed  type,  but  rarer. 

Figs.  76-84  (diam.  7J— 9J  inches)  are  representative  of  30-32 
dishes  in  red,  grey,  or  buff  ware,  with  two  or  three  grooves  indented 
into  a flat  rim.  Some  (e.g.  76,  77)  have  “ carinated  ” sides,  others 
(e.g.  83)  straight  sides.  Fig.  83  is  of  soft  grey  clay  with  a highly- 
burnished  brown  surface  (from  the  “ tank,”  Site  I). 

The  type  appears  to  be  distinctively  pre-Antonine.  It  occurs 
at  Newstead  (“  early  ”),  PL  xlvii,  type  37,  but  not  in  the  Antonine 
period.  At  Gellygaer  it  is  the  common  type  of  dish.  (Cf.  also 
Cor.,  1911,  PL  xi,  types  4-8;  P.B.,  PL  iii,  Nos.  1-3  (Period  I,  Ha- 
drianic);  Castleshaw,  PL  37,  fig.  21.) 

Figs.  85-89  (diam.  8-9  inches)  are  representative  of  12  bowls  in 
grey  ware,  with  a strongly-marked  double-roll  on  the  rim.  The 
sides  are  in  some  cases  strongly  curved  (Fig.  85),  in  others  nearly 
straight  (Fig.  88). 

This  is  a rare  type  in  Britain,  which  does  not  seem  to  occur  at 
Newstead,  Gellygaer,  Corbridge,  Poltross  Burn,  or  Wroxeter.  Cf., 
however,  R.W.,  PL  xvii,  No.  63  (period  I B),  which  approximates 
to  Fig.  88,  and  Arch.  Ael.2,  ix,  p.  67,  and  PL  iii,  fig.  4 (Limestone 
Bank  Turret).  Some  approximate  parallels  are  to  be  found  on 
German  sites,  cf.  O.R.L.  Heldenbergen,  PL  ii,  No.  10  (Hadrianic). 
The  type  is  probably  pre-Antonine. 

Figs.  90  (diam.  6 inches)  and  91  (diam.  8 inches)  are  in  red  ware. 

Fig.  92  (diam.  6 inches)  is  a bowl  (or  possibly  a beaker,  cf.  Fig.  54) 
in  cream-coloured  ware,  of  very  thin  fabric.  (Typical  of  the  1st 
century.) 

Figs.  93  and  94  (diam.  ca.  7 inches)  are  in  light-red  ware,  the 
former  very  crumbly  (cf.  perhaps  P.B.,  Pl.  iii,  Nos.  9 and  10,  period  I). 

Figs.  95  and  96  (diam.  7 inches)  are  like  Figs.  65-72,  but  in  soft 
light -grey-brown  ware.  Two  or  three  similar  rims  are  not  figured 
here. 
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Fig.  97  (diam.  9 inches)  is  in  cream-coloured  ware  with  a flat, 
unreeded  rim  (cf.  Cor.,  1911,  PI.  ix,  type  9,  “ early  ”). 

Fig.  98  (diam.  8 inches)  is  of  hard  and  finely-levigated  black  clay, 
with  a red  slip-coated  surface,  turning  to  buff  on  the  exterior  (cf. 
Newstead,  PI.  xlviii,  type  39,  and  pp.  250  f.).  Apparently  imported 
from  the  continent. 

Fig.  99  is  of  hard  light-grey  clay.  The  rim  is  unfortunately 
missing.  Cf.  perhaps  Ah,  PI.  xlvi,  type  26  (“  early  ”). 

Bowls  not  figured  here  include  an  incomplete  rim-fragment  in 
light-grey  ware,  rather  like  Gellygaer,  PI.  xii,  No.  11,  and  a fragment 
of  the  side  only,  with  a band  of  incised  decoration  like  Ah,  PI.  xlviii, 
type  44,  and  single  girth-grooves  above  and  below  the  band  (cf.  also 
Wr.,  i,  fig.  17,  types  12  and  13,  dated  80-120  a.d.). 

Figs.  100  (diam.  inches)  and  101  (diam.  7 inches)  are  plates  of 
soft  reel  clay.  One  other  not  figured. 

Fig.  102  (diam.  7 inches)  is  a plate  of  grey  clay,  with  a hard  buff 
surface.  One  other  example.  Cf.  Newstead,  PI.  xlviii,  type  41 
(“early”),  and  Arch.  Ael .3,  v,  PI.  v,  Nos.  9,  10,  from  Haltwhistle 
Burn. 

Fig.  103  (diam.  7 inches),  similar  fabric  to  Fig.  102,  with  flat  rim. 

Fig.  104  (diam.  8|  inches)  is  a plate  with  “ carinated  ” side,  in 
light-grey  ware. 

Fig.  105  (diam.  6 inches)  is  of  “ cooking-pot  ” ware  with  an  in- 
terior girth-groove,  and,  below,  “ engine-turned  ” decoration. 

Figs.  106-108  (diam.  6-7  inches)  are  representative  of  6 plates  in 
grey  ware,  with  in-curled  rim.  Fig.  107  has  interior  decoration 
on  the  base  similar  to  Fig.  105. 

in.  Jugs  and  Pitchers  (Plate  xxiv). 

Fig.  109  (cf.  PI.  xxii,  Fig.  43#,  No.  4)  is  a two-handled  pitcher, 
in  hard  red  ware,  of  which  sufficient  fragments  were  found  to  admit 
of  complete  restoration.  The  handles  have  a single  deep  groove. 
Cf.  Wr.,  ii,  fig.  18,  type  45  (late  1st  and  early  2nd  centuries). 

Figs,  no  and  in  are  similar  pitchers,  in  soft  grey  and  hard  red 
ware  respectively.  The  former  has  two  handles. 

Fig.  112  is  a small  fragment  of  cream-coloured  ware,  but  has  no 
trace  of  handles,  and  possibly  belongs  to  a jar.  Another  similar 
neck-fragment  in  soft  red  clay,  with  two  handles,  is  not  figured  here. 

Fig.  113  is  a one-handled  jug  or  flagon  in  red  clay,  with  cream  slip 
on  exterior  and  interior.  Cf.  Cor.,  1911,  PI.  xii,  No.  88  (early  2nd 
century?);  Wr.,  i,  fig.  17,  type  4.  The  concave  profile  of  the  lip 
on  the  inside  is  a marked  feature.  Another  fragment,  not  figured 
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here,  of  similar  clay  with  cream  slip  (diam.  of  lip  4 inches),  shows  a 
similar  profile. 

Fig.  1 14  is  a one-handled  jug  in  reddish-brown  ware  of  thin 
fabric.  Cf.  N.,  PI.  xlix,  B 2.  The  outer  profile  of  the  lip  is  almost 
rectangular  in  section. 

Figs.  115-118  (diam.  2-2J  inches)  are  “ screw-necked  ” jugs, 
the  first  three  of  red  clay,  the  last  cream-coloured.  Eight  examples 
in  all.  Cf.  N.,  PI.  xlvi,  type  33,  and  pp.  261-3,  for  references  to 
those  from  German  forts;  R.W.,  PI.  xvi,  No.  6 (Haclrianic,  from 
Birdoswald  Turret);  Cor.,  1911,  PI.  xi,  types  1,  2;  Silchester,  PI. 
lxii,  No.  118,  and  pp.  138  ft.  (for  full  references). 

Fig.  119  (diam.  2J  inches)  is  a small  fragment  of  a jug-neck  in 
soft  red  clay. 

Fig.  120  (diam.  2J  inches)  is  cream-coloured  and  of  very  soft 
fabric. 

A few  fragments  of  jug-necks,  representing  6-8  other  vessels, 
give  no  marked  indication  of  shape.  All  the  jug  handles  found, 
most  of  which  cannot  be  certainly  related  to  necks,  are  marked  with 
1,  2,  or  3 grooves.  Most  of  the  bases  have  a narrow  foot-ring. 

Lids.  PI.  xxii,  Fig.  43^,  No.  6,  shows  a completed  lid,  typical 
of  about  10  fragmentary  examples  in  black  ' cooking-pot  ’ ware, 
with  a beaded  rim.  (Diam.  7-8  inches). 

iv.  Amphorae,  etc . 

Numerous  fragments  were  found  of  thick-sided  Amphorae  of 
brown  gritty  clay,  of  the  normal  type,  but  in  no  instance  can  a com- 
plete example  be  reconstructed.  Only  two  stamped  handles  were 
found  (p.  71). 

In  addition  there  were  remains  of  three  or  four  storage  vessels  of 
a different  type,  made  of  a fine  buff  clay  with  a creamy  surface. 
One  is  a neck-fragment  with  a steeply  down-bent  overhanging  rim 
(cf.  Silchester,  PI.  lxvii,  A,  upper  right  hand);  another  was  a broken 
handle,  flat  in  section,  triangular  in  outline  (tapering  downwards), 
which  may  have  belonged  to  the  same  vessel.  Another  handle,  of 
pink  clay,  resembled  the  double  tube-like  handles  from  Silchester 
(loc.  cit.,  below).  The  other  fragments  were  from  one  or  two  thinner 
vessels  (about  ^ inch  thick),  from  near  the  foot ; the  inside  is  coated 
with  a deposit  of  rich  red,  which  colours  the  fabric  for  half  its  thick- 
ness, presumably  from  the  wine  they  once  contained.  The  above 
may  be  classed  as  “ Italo-Greek  wares. 

Another  interesting  fragment  is  from  a strainer  of  fine  creamy 
clay,  found  in  the  “ tank  ” (Site  I).  The  concave  side,  and  the  holes 
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Rim  Sections  of  Mortaria 


pierced  in  the  small  portion  that  survives  from  the  strainer  itself, 
indicate  a resemblance  to  Silchester,  PI.  1,  type  71,  which  is  described 
as  an  incense  burner.  Examples  of  similar  vessels  from  German 
sites  (cf.  Silchester,  loc.  cit.)  are  assigned  to  the  period  Domitian- 
Hadrian;  and  a fragment  of  a similar  vessel  was  found  by  Mr. 
Simpson  at  High  House  Milecastle.1 

v.  Mortaria  (Fig.  44 a). 

Fragments  from  over  forty  different  mortaria  were  found  in  all, 
of  which  twelve  characteristic  rims  are  reproduced.  As  most  of  these 
are  well-known  types,  few  parallels  have  been  cited.  The  types 
represented  are  all  regarded  as  early  where  they  occur  on  other  sites, 
and  consist  either  of  large  flat-rimmed  vessels  of  well-levigated 


drab  clay  (Nos.  1 and  3),  or  somewhat  smaller  vessels  of  a diameter  of 
about  9 to  11  inches,  with  a rolled  rim  and  often  a bead-moulding 
round  its  inner  edge  (Nos.  6,  7,  10,  11,  and  12).  A few  again  (Nos. 
2,  5,  8,  and  9)  may  be  regarded  as  transitional  between  these  two 
types.  The  second  and  third  categories  exhibit  much  greater  variety 
in  the  clay  used,  which  ranges  from  white  and  buff  to  a dark  red, 
with  sometimes  a white  or  pink  slip.  The  quartz  grains  with  which 
they  are  studded  vary  in  size,  material,  and  distribution,  but  are 
generally  white  or  grey  and  usually  project  from  the  surface.  In 
a few  instances,  especially  on  the  flat -rimmed  mortaria , the  quartz 
grains  are  extended  on  to  the  rim.  No.  4 is  of  unusually  fine  clay 
and  thin  fabric,  without  quartz  grains. 

1 R.W.,  p.  359,  and  PI.  xxvi,  No.  123A. 
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No.  1.  Yellowish -buff  clay,  finely  levigated.  A few  quartz 
grains  on  rim  as  well  as  body.  From  “ tank  ” in  granary,  1913.  Cf. 
Wr.,  i,  pp.  76  ff.,  No.  10. 

No.  2.  Firm  whitish-buff  clay,  rather  gritty.  From  Site  XII, 
1914.  Cf.  Simpson,  R.W.,  p.  357,  and  PI.  xviii,  No.  101. 

No.  3.  Clay  similar  to  No.  1.  A few  quartz  grains  on  body, 
none  on  rim.  From  south  gate,  1915.  Cf.  Castleshaw,  PI.  39,  No. 
28.  Not  a rare  type. 

No.  4.  Soft  white  clay,  thin  fabric  without  quartz  grains.  From 
Site  X,  1915. 

No.  5.  Soft  red  clay,  quartz  grains  on  body.  The  straight  under- 
edge of  the  rim  is  distinctly  unusual.  From  Retentura,  1914. 

No.  6.  Hard  red  clay  with  blue  core,  and  white  slip.  From  Site 
IX,  1915.  Cf.  Wr.,  i,  l.c.,  No.  70. 

No.  7.  Hard  red  clay  with  deep  pink  slip.  A few  large  grains  of 
grey  quartz.  Very  thick  sides.  From  Site  X,  1915. 

No.  8.  Soft  red  clay  with  blue  core.  Numerous  large  grains  of 
grey  quartz.  Five  fragments,  making  half  the  vessel,  including 
spout.  Stamp  on  each  side,  No.  1.  From  Site  X,  1915. 

No.  9.  Hard  pinkish-red  clay  with  blue  core.  A few  white 
quartz  grains.  From  “ tank  ” in  granary,  1913.  Two  small  frag- 
ments of  rim  and  one  of  base. 

No.  10.  Hard  red  clay  without  slip.  Quartz  grains  also  on  rim. 

No.  11.  Hard  red  clay.  For  the  prominent  bead  on  rims  of 
10  and  11  cf.  Wr.,  i,  l.c.,  No.  46. 

No.  12.  Soft  white  clay.  A few  small  grains  of  grey  quartz. 
Stamp  No.  9. 

vi.  (a).  The  Mortarium  Stamps  (Fig.  44b). 

These  are  badly  worn  as  a rule  and,  apart  from  Nos.  1,  2 , 3,  4,  and 
7,  quite  hopelessly  illegible.  Very  few  can  be  identified  elsewhere. 

No.  1.  On  rim  No.  8,  apparently  avitor. 

No.  2.  On  fragment  of  small  rolled  rim,  of  “ dumpy  ” section. 
From  Site  X,  1915.  Possibly  —Wr.,  iii,  No.  58,  which  lacks  initial 
“ A ” and  shows  larger  “ O ” as  last  letter.  Perhaps  anton  (?), 
as  the  last  letter  is  very  doubtful. 

No.  3.  On  fragment  of  hard  red  clay,  from  narrow  rim  turned 
over  like  No.  11.  From  Site  X,  1915.  Cf  Wr.,  iii,  No.  48  (though 
the  third  letter  is  there  shown  as  “ O ”)  on  a type  dated  roughly 
to  the  beginning  of  the  2nd  century.  Apparently  d.  caver,  or 
d.  cavfec  (?). 

No.  4.  On  fragment  of  “ dump}7  ” rim  with  very  slight  bead- 
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moulding.  Firm  buff  clay.  From  Praetentura,  1914.  Apparently 
parat[a]  (?). 

No.  5.  On  fragment  of  broad  flat  rim  with  spout,  resembling 
No.  3.  Soft  clay,  much  rubbed. 

No.  6.  On  small  fragment  of  rim  which  must  have  resembled 
No.  11.  Hard  buff  clay. 

No.  7.  On  each  side  of  spout  of  vessel  made  up  from  about  12 
fragments  (of.  Fig.  44 a,  No.  3).  Brownish-pink  clay  with  down- 
bent  rim  like  No.  6.  Diameter  10.3  inches,  height  2*8  inches. 
genia(As). 
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Fig.  44 b. — Nos.  i— 1 1 : Stamps  on  Mortaria 

Nos.  12,  13:  ,,  Amphorae.  (Scale  1:2.) 

No.  8.  Friable  white  clay,  split  and  mended.  Possibly  same 
stamp  repeated,  though  even  this  is  doubtful. 

No.  9.  On  rim  No.  12,  much  worn,  in  remains  of  frame  like 
No.  7.  This  might  possibly  be  the  stamp  of  C.  Attius  Marinus 
(reversed).1 

No.  10.  On  small  fragment  of  soft  red  clay,  very  friable. 

No.  11.  On  small  fragment  of  soft  white  clay.  Possibly  same 

maker  as  stamp  No.  1. 

1 It  occurs  at  Melandra,  PI.  v,  No.  i a,  rare  elsewhere.  The  E in  1.  2 seems, 

and  Ehlack,  p.  163.  No.  31,  and  is  not  however,  plain. 
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vi.  (b).  Amphora  Stamps. 

No.  12.  Q.  fve.  Cf.  C.I.L.,  xii,  5683,  103,  xv,  2873;  Wr.,  i, 
No.  4,  though  this  has  a stop  also  after  the  F. 

No.  13.  agricolCae].  Not  enclosed  in  frame  except  on  left. 
Amphorae  of  Agricola  are  not  known  at  any  other  site  in  Britain 
as  far  as  we  are  aware. 


VI.  Other  Finds. 

1.  Inscriptions. 

No  inscribed  stones  were  found  in  1913-1915.  Those  already 
known,  which  clearly  come  from  the  site,  consist  of  the  altar  to 
Fortuna,  of  which  a facsimile  is  attached,  and  two  building-stones. 
(1)  C.I.L. , vii,  199.  Found  in  1736. 1 


Fortunae 

Sacrum 

C.  Antopnius ) Modes(tus) 

C(enturio)  Leg(ionis)  vi 
Vicptricis)  P(iae)  F(idelis) 

V(ptum)  s(olvit)  Ipibens) 
m(erito). 


The  last  letter  of  line  4 
is  presumably  an  error 
of  the  copyist  for  F. 


Fig.  45. 

1 Cf.  Watson,  History  of  Halifax,  pp.  41  f.,  and  above,  p.  7. 
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(2)  C.I.L.,  vii,  201.  Gough’s  Camden,  iii,  p.  274;  Whitaker, 
Hist,  of  Manchester , i,  p.  129.  Seen  in  the  wall  of  a building  at 
Slack  by  Watson,  in  1757.1 

C(enturia)  Re\h  ?]  iirrini. 

The  text  in  the  Corpus  gives  the  third  letter  of  the  name  as  “ R,” 
but  the  amended  name  is  more  likely. 

(3)  C.I.L.,  vii,  202  (other  refs,  as  in  No.  2).  Seen,  and  given  to 
Whitaker,  by  Watson: 

Opus . 

Watson  thought  this  might  be  part  of  No.  2.1 

The  following  two  altars  dedicated  to  the  eponymous  deity  of 
the  Brigantes  are  attributed  sometimes  to  Slack,  but  on  inadequate 
evidence. 

(a)  C.I.L.,  vii,  200;  Camden,  Britannia,  p.  613;  cf.  Y.A.J., 
xxiii,  p.  396  ; xxiv,  pp.  102  f.  Found  at  “ Thick  Hollins,”  near 
Lindwell.  A dedication  to  Dea  Victoria  Brigantia,  dated  to  the  year 
205. 

(b)  Eph.  Epigr.,  vii,  p.  298,  No.  920.  Cf.  Y.A.f.,  loc.  cit.  Found 
at  Longwood  in  1880.  A dedication  Deo  Berganti  et  N(umini) 
Aug(usti).  Now  in  the  Tolson  Memorial  Museum,  Ravensknowle, 
Huddersfield. 

There  is  no  certain  ground  for  the  supposition  that  either  of  these 
stones  came  from  Slack,  (a)  from  the  circumstances  of  its  discovery 
seems  to  have  been  found  on  a Roman  site  (cf  p.  89  f.). 

2.  Stamped  Tiles.  (Fig.  46.) 

Upwards  of  40  specimens,  mostly  fragmentary,  of  stamped 
tegulae,  originally  measuring  ca.  14  by  12  inches,  were  recovered, 
mainly  from  the  central  buildings.  They  are  all  of  the  well-known 
type,  reading  coh.iiii.bre,  known  since  the  time  of  Camden,2  and 
again  found  at  the  baths  when  they  were  excavated  in  1865.  Not 
more  than  two  actual  matrices  can  be  identified,  of  which  one  gives 
the  letters  in  rather  shallower  relief  than  the  other.3  Fig.  46  shows 
a well-impressed  example. 

3.  Glass.  (Fig.  47.) 

(a)  Window  Glass.  The  site  yielded  a considerable  quantity  of 
glass,  unfortunately  in  small  fragments.  There  are  nearly  30  frag- 
ments of  window  glass,  which  is,  as  usual,  dulled  on  one  side  and 

1 Cf.  Watson,  History  of  Halifax,  pp.  Castleshaw,  PI.  43. 

41  f.,  and  above,  p.  7.  3 There  seem  minute  differences,  sufli- 

2 Britannia,  ed.  1600,  p.  613 ; see  below,  cient  to  prove  that  the  flatter  lettering 

p.  87.  C.I.L.,  vii,  1231,  cf.  Eph.  Epigr.,  is  not  merely  due  to  a more  worn  stamp, 

vii,  p.  342,  No.  1127;  one  is  figured  in  but  not  worth  description. 
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mostly  of  a bluish  tint.  Six  pieces  belong  to  the  edge  of  panes, 
but  in  no  case  is  any  piece  large  enough  to  enable  the  size  of  the  ori- 
ginal pane  to  be  restored.  The  average  thickness  is  about  4 milli- 
metres (—.16  inch),  but  there  are  two  exceptionally  thick  frag- 
ments, one  of  a pale  yellowish  tint,  which  is  11  mm.  thick  (.44  inch), 
and  one,  pale  greenish,  which  is  6 111m.  (.24  inch).  The  majority 
of  the  glass  comes  from  the  Praetentura,  particularly  buildings 
VIII  and  IX,  and  nearly  all  the  rest  from  the  Principia. 

(b)  Vessels . The  fragments  of  vessels  are  much  more  plentiful, 
but  nothing  approaching  a complete  specimen  can  be  reconstructed. 


Photograph  by]  l Mr.  W.  H.  Sikes 

Fig.  46. — Tile  Stamp.  Coh.  IIII  Bre(ijcorum). 

(Scale  1:4.) 


The  main  types  represented  are  “ pillar-bowls  ” and  large  one- 
handled  bottles.  There  are  fragments  of  three  different  specimens 
of  the  former  (Fig.  47),  and  of  at  least  seven  of  the  latter  type.1 
Here,  again,  a bluish  tint  predominates.  There  are  also  many 
fragments  of  thinner  fabric,  mostly  of  a very  pale  greenish  tint, 
some  almost  colourless,  but  too  small  for  the  type  to  be  recognised. 
There  is  one  fragment  of  a small  perfume  bottle,  and  one  of  amber- 
coloured  glass  cut  with  facets,  of  unrecognisable  shape. 

1 Of  the  necks  that  have  survived  one  bled  that  from  Newstead,  p.  272,  fig.  36; 
has  a diameter  of  2§  inches,  two  of  i|,  cf.  Ward,  The  Roman  Era  in  Britain, 
and  one,  of  thinner  fabric,  of  i|  inches.  P-  181,  fig.  52,  C. 

The  larger  type  must  have  closely  resem- 
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There  seem  to  be  no  fragments  among  these  which  need  be 
assigned  to  a date  after  the  beginning  of  the  second  century.  Thus 
“ pillar-bowls  ” of  bluish  glass  were  found  at  Newstead  in  the  ditch 
of  the  early  fort,1  and  are  associated  with  late  hrst -century  sites  on 
the  Rhine,  and  the  best  of  the  large  bottles  from  Newstead  came 
from  an  early  pit  there. 

(c)  Beads,  etc.  Fourteen  beads  were  found  at  various  parts  of 
the  site,  of  the  common  Roman  type  generally  described  as  “ melon- 
shaped/’  The  largest  of  these,  which  is  complete,  measures  § inch 
in  height  and  i|. inches  in  diameter,  the  smallest  ^ inch  by  ^ inch. 
Six  are  complete,  and  eight  are  only  fragments.  The  material  used 
in  twelve  of  the  fourteen  is  the  greenish  blue  vitreous  paste,  which 
has  here  survived  in  good  preservation  both  as  regards  colour  and 
substance.  The  other  two  beads  are  of  clear  bluish-purple  and 
slightly  opaque  light-green  glass  respectively. 

There  was  also  found  one  small  fragment  of  an  armlet  of 
whiteish  glass  paste,  approximately  semi-circular  in  section. 

4.  Coins. 

A.  Only  five  coins  were  found  during  the  excavations  of  1 913-15, 
all  in  bad  preservation.  They  comprise  a denarius  and  a “ 1st 
brass  ” of  Trajan,  and  “ 2nd  brasses  ” of  Vespasian  (?),  Domitian, 
and  Trajan.  The  denarius  is  the  only  one  of  these  on  which  more 
than  isolated  letters  of  the  legend  are  decipherable,  and  the  two 
bronze  coins  of  Trajan  alone  have  identifiable  reverses,  though 
even  here  there  is  some  room  for  doubt. 

1.  Vespasian,  or  Titus  (?),  M2.  Head  laureate  to  r.,  legend 
perished.  Rev.,  indecipherable. 

2.  Domitian,  M2.  Head  radiate  to  r., do[mit  etc.-].  Rev., 

indecipherable. 

3.  Trajan,  ar.  Head  laureate  to  r.,  [imp.  tr]aian[o  a]vg.  ger. 
dac.  p.[m.tr.p.].  Rev.,  Pax  (?)  standing  with  cornucopiae  in  1. 
cos.  v.  p.p.s.p.q.r.  [optimo  princ.].  (Cohen2,  81  ?). 

4.  Trajan,  mi.  Head  to  r.,  legend  perished.  Rev.,  Rome  (?) 
seated  to  1.  holding  Victory  on  r.,  legend  perished.  (Cohen2,  391  ?) 

5.  Trajan , M2.  Head  laureate  to  r.,  legend  perished.  Rev., 
Victory  standing  to  r.,  decking  a trophy  of  which  the  shield  is  in- 
scribed (jJac-  Legend  perished,  except  s.c.  in  field.  (Cohen2,  455  ?) 

B.  The  excavators  of  1865-6  were  more  fortunate  in  the  matter 
of  coins,  and  a list  of  twelve  decipherable  coins  out  of  a total  of 

1 Op.  cit.,  p.  272.  A complete  specimen  is  illustrated  by  Ward,  loc.  cit., 

fig.  52,  I,  cf.  p.  182. 


Plate  XXV 


Fig.  47. — Fragments  of  Glass:  Pillared  Bowls  and  Handles. 


Photographs  by] 


Fig.  48. — Leaden  Lamp-stand. 


Mr.  W.  H.  Sikes 
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seventeen  found  was  compiled  by  Mr.  Fairless  Barber  and  communi- 
cated to  the  Huddersfield  Archaeological  and  Topographical  Asso- 
ciation at  a meeting  in  1867. 1 As  these  are  described  in  detail  it 
is  worth  while  to  reproduce  their  particulars  here,  with  references, 
as  far  as  possible,  to  Cohen’s  Medailles  Imperiales ,2  owing  to  the 
difficulty  of  obtaining  his  original  article. 

1.  Vespasian , m i.  Head  laureate  to  r.,  imp.  caes.  Vespasian, 
avg.  p.m.  tr.p.  p.p.  cos.  in.  Rev.,  palm  tree,  at  foot  of  which  is 
seated  captive.  Emperor  stands  before  him.  ivdaea  capta  s.c. 
(Cohen2,  239.) 

2.  Vespasian,  ar.  Head  laureate  to  r.,  imp.  caesar  Vespasian  vs 
(from  r.  to  1.).  Rev.,  Caduceus,  winged,  pon.  max.  tr.  p.  cos.  v. 
(Cohen2,  362.) 

3.  Domitian,  m 2.  Head  laureate  to  r.  caesar  avg.  f.  domi- 
tianvs  cos.  v.(?)  Rev.,  Victory  (?)  standing  to  r.,  offering  a wreath 
in  outstretched  r.  s.c.  (Cohen2,  630  ?) 

4.  Domitian,  M 2.  Head  laureate  to  r.  - - domit.  avg.  - - Rev., 
Fortuna  standing  to  1.,  with  cornucopiae  and  tiller. 

5.  Domitian,  m 2.  Head  laureate  to  r.  Legend  perished.  Rev., 
similar,  but  with  cornucopiae  in  1.  and  r.  extended,  [fortvnae] 

AVGVSTI.  S.C. 

6.  Domitian,  m 2.  Head  laureate  to  r.  imp.  caes.  domit.  avg. 
ger(m.)  cos.  xii.  cens.  per.  p.p.  Rev.,  similar.  [fortvnae] 
avgvsti.  s.c.  (Cohen2,  122.) 

7.  Domitian,  M 2.  Head  laureate  to  r.  imp.  caes.  domit.  avg. 
germ.  cos.  xv.  cens.  per.  p.p.  Rev.,  similar,  but  r.  is  touching  a 
tiller,  [fortvnae]  avgvsti.  [s.c.]  (Cohen2,  131.) 


8.  Nerva,  ar.  Head  laureate  to  r.  imp.  nerva  caes.  avg.  p.m. 
tr.  pot.  Rev.,  sacrificial  emblems,  cos.  111.  pater  patriae. 
(Cohen2,  48.) 

9.  Nerva,  M 2.  Head  laureate  to  r.  imp.  nerva  caes.  (avg.);’ 
p.m.  tr.  p.  cos.  hi.  p.p.  Rev.,  Fortuna,  as  in  Nos.  5,  6,  7 above,  her 
r.  touching  a tiller,  fortuna  avgvsti.  s.c.  (Cohen2,  68.) 


10.  Trajan,  mi.  Head  laureate  to  r.  imp.  caes.,  nervae 
trai(a)no4  avg.  ger.  dac.  p.m.  tr.  p.  cos.  v.  p.p.  Rev.,  Pax,  standing 
to  1.  holding  olive  branch  in  her  extended  r.,  cornucopiae  in  1.,  with 
r.  foot  on  bust  of  Dacian,  s.p.q.r.  optimo  principi.  [s.c.]  (Cohen2, 
406.) 


1 Reprinted  from  The  Huddersfield 
Examiner,  1867. 

2 2nd  edition. 


3 Published  as  caesar. 

4 A omitted  in  previous  publication. 
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11.  Trajan,  mi.  Head  laureate  to  r.  The  same  legend  as  on 
No.  io. 1 Rev.,  Hygieia  seated  to  1.,  feeding  with  her  r.  a snake  twined 
round  her  altar.  The  same  legend  as  No.  io.  (Cohen2,  485.) 

12.  Trajan,  M2.  Head  radiate  to  r.,  shoulders  draped,  imp. 
CAES.  NER.  TRAI(a)N02  OPTIMO  AVG.  GER.  DAC.  PARTHICO  P.M.  TR.  (P.)3 
cos.  v(i)  p.p.  Rev.,  the  Emperor  in  military  dress  with  spear  in  L, 
in  act  of  rushing  out  between  two  trophies,  senatvs  popvlvsqve 
romanys  s.c.  (Cohen2,  356.) 

C.  In  addition  to  the  above  a second  denarius  of  Vespasian  was 
discovered  in  1869  “in  a field  at  a little  distance  from  the  recent 
excavations  ” (1865-6),  but  its  type  is  not  recorded.4 

Of  the  two  coins  mentioned  by  Watson,  a “ 2nd  brass  ” of 
Hadrian,  with  cos.  11  on  the  reverse,  dates  from  118,  and  is  the  latest 
identifiable  coin  from  the  site.  It  was  found  close  to  the  altar  to 
Fortuna  on  the  site  of  the  baths,  along  with  another  not  identifiable 
from  his  description.5 

The  fact  that  of  nineteen  decipherable  coins  found  in  or  near 
the  fort  there  is  not  one  later  than  the  year  118,  is  of  considerable 
importance  in  estimating  the  date  of  the  occupation  and  abandon- 
ment of  the  site.  Of  those  belonging  to  Trajan  two  (Nos.  10  and  11) 
are  dated  to  103,  one  (No.  3)  falls  between  103  and  112,  and  one 
(No.  12)  belongs  to  116  or  117.  Nos.  4 and  5 cannot  be  dated  owing 
to  the  legends  having  perished.  Thus  not  more  than  five  at  most 
can  be  certainly  later  than  the  year  103,  which  is  a small  proportion 
out  of  the  total  under  consideration.  This  fact  makes  it  hard  to 
believe  that  the  fort  continued  to  be  occupied  after  the  early  years 
of  Hadrian’s  reign.  Cf.  below,  Chapter  vii,  (1). 

5.  Metal  Objects.  (Plate  xxvi.) 

1.  Silver.  (Fig.  50,  No.  10.)  Ring,  with  two  stones  of  green 
glass  set  one  above  the  other  in  diamond-shaped  mounts  of  filigree. 
Raised  bead  round  centre  of  hoop.  Diameter  | inch;  width  of 
bezel  inch.  Well  preserved.  From  drain  U-U  in  south  of 
Praetentura,  1915.  The  diameter  suggests  that  it  was  a woman’s 
ring. 

2.  Bronze. 

(1)  (Fig.  50,  No.  1.)  Fibula-plate  of  oval  shape,  with  plain 
catch  and  hinge.  Pin  missing  and  hinge  broken.  Face  plain,  but 
apparently  plated  with  silver.  Length  1 ^ inches;  breadth  inches. 

1 P.M.  omitted  in  previous  publication.  Meeting ) of  Huddersfield  Arch,  and  Top. 

2 A omitted  in  previous  publication.  Association,  Jan.  19th,  1870,  Y.A.J.,  i, 

3 P.  omitted  in  previous  publication.  p.  343. 

4 Report  for  1869  ( read  at  the  Annual  5 History  of  Halifax,  pp.  48  f. 
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(2)  (Fig.  50,  No.  2.)  Pin-heacl,  conical  above,  with  iron  shank. 

*’  Height  f inch;  diam.  f inch. 

(3)  (Fig.  50,  No.  3.)  Pin-head,  with  flat  top  and  triple  bead 
below.  Bronze  shank.  Height  § inch ; maximum  diameter  f inch. 
Closely  resembles  an  example  from  Wroxeter,  which  is  described  as 
a linch-pin.1 

(4)  Disc  of  thin  plate,  silvered  on  one  side.  Diam.  if  inches. 

(5)  Plain  disc,  pierced  in  centre.  Diam.  if  inches. 

(6) ,  (7)  Rings  of  plain  wire.  Diam.  if  inches  and  1 inch. 

(8),  (9)  (Fig.  50,  Nos.  4,  5.)  Dress  fasteners  ? Length  if  inches 
and  1 inch. 

(10)  (Fig.  50,  No.  6.)  Spike,  possibly  from  butt  of  pilum,  with 
iron  shank  inserted  in  socket,  but  broken  off.  Length  2 inches, 
diam.  f inch. 

(11)  (Fig.  50,  No.  7.)  Hollow  conical  boss  (?),  broken  above, 
splayed  below.  Height  if  inches;  diam.  at  base  if  inches. 

(12)  (Fig.  50,  No.  13.)  Weight,  “ cheese-shaped.’ ’ Diam. 
2 inches;  thickness  § inch;  weight,  275  grammes.  From  barrack 
IX,  1914. 2 

(13)  (Fig.  50,  No.  8.)  Top  of  lamp  (?),  with  hole  in  centre  and 
cover  of  spout  broken  off.  Length  2f  inches;  breadth  if  inches; 
thickness  about  inch. 

(14)  (Fig.  50,  No.  11.)  Fragment  of  plate  with  moulded  shell- 
pattern,  with  5 ribs;  probably  an  ornament  from  the  handle  of  a 
bronze  lamp.  Broken.  Height  if  inches;  breadth  if  inches. 

(15)  Fragment  of  curved  rod,  with  iron  spike  or  shank  2 inches 
long  projecting  at  right  angles,  broken  at  both  ends.  Length  if 
inches;  diam.  finch. 

(16)  Fragment  of  hollow  object,  possibly  resembling  No.  11 
when  complete. 

(17)  Head  of  small  spoon-like  object,  with  nail  in  rivet-hole  at 
base.'  Length  if  inches;  breadth  f inch. 

3.  Iron.  The  following  tools  were  found  in  the  fort : 

(1)  Axe-head.  Length  6f  inches;  breadth  of  blade  3 inches. 
Socket  partly  choked  with  rust  and  surface  much  encrusted.  Found 
in  Retentura,  1913.  In  size  and  profile  this  axe-head  closely  re- 
sembles one  from  Silchester,  figured  in  Ward’s  Roman  Era  in  Britain, 
p.  196,  fig.  55,  G,  and  it  appears  to  be  of  a common  shape. 

(2)  Knife  (Fig.  49,  centre).  Length  iof  inches;  length  of  blade 

1 Found  in  undisturbed  soil  in  south  of  3 Not  unlike  the  bowl  of  the  spoon 

Praetentura,  1915;  Wroxeter,  iii,  p.  27,  figured  by  Ward,  The  Roman  Era  in 
PI.  xvii,  No.  22.  Britain,  Fig.  59,  A,  with  a small  pointed 

2 For  other  weights  see  below,  under  projection  below.  But  it  may  be  modern. 
Lead,  and  the  note  on  p.  80. 
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y\ inches;  width  of  blade  (maximum)  if  inches;  thickness,  at  back, 
| inch.  Point  slightly  damaged  and  surface  much  encrusted. 
Type  of  handle  doubtful,  but  apparently  a bent  tang.  Found  in 
south  of  Praetentura,  1915.  The  exact  use  of  this  pattern  of  knife 
is  unknown.  It  appears  to  resemble  most  closely  one  from  New- 
stead,  in  which  the  cutting  edge  is  slightly  concave.1 

(3)  Chisel  (Fig.  49,  above).  Length  9 \ inches;  width  of  blade 
1 inch. 

(4)  Chisel  (Fig.  49,  below).  Length  5J  inches;  width  of  blade 
| inch. 

Both  are  rectangular  in  section,  with  traces  of  thickening  on  the 
heads,  due  to  hammering,  and  much  encrusted  with  rust.  Both 
were  found  in  the  south  of  the  Praetentura,  the  small  chisel  actually 
in  the  main  drain,  and  the  larger  not  many  feet  away. 

Chisels  are  frequently  found  on  Roman  sites  in  Britain  and  else- 
where. They  are  sometimes  octagonal  in  section,2  but  more  often 
4-sided.  Types  with  and  without  sockets  for  handles  are  common, 
and  a type  with  a tang,  from  which  a wooden  handle  has  perished, 
is  not  unknown.3 

The  other  iron  objects  demand  but  brief  mention.  They  com- 
prise a few  nails,  of  which  many  were  broken,  and  the  largest  is 
3 f inches  in  length ; a broken  bolt  (or  padlock  key  ?),  with  upturned 
end,  3^  inches  in  length;  a broken  object,  which  was  originally  not 
less  than  five  inches  long,  with  a diameter  of  about  half-an-inch, 
and  terminates  in  a point  at  one  end  (the  other  is  missing),  with  a 
projecting  tooth  or  spike  1 \ inches  from  the  pointed  end.  This  was 
perhaps  the  bar  from  a hanging  lamp,  like  that  from  a grave  in  the 
Bartlow  Hills  in  Kent,  illustrated  by  Ward.4  There  are  also  a small 
socketed  tool  about  2f  inches  long,  possibly  a punch  with  a blunt 
point,5  and  the  knob  of  a broken  object  resembling  a poker.  It 
has  the  remains  of  a 4-sided  rod  with  a thickness  of  half-an-inch, 
terminating  in  a knobbed  handle.  It  seems  too  slender  for  a tool, 
and  too  large  for  a linch-pin. 

A few  lumps  of  iron  slag  complete  the  list  of  finds  in  this  metal. 

4.  Lead.  (1)  (Fig.  48.)  Lamp-stand.  Length  7 inches;  width  3 \ 
inches;  height  1 inch.  This  has  a short  straight  handle,  apparently 
complete,  and  its  sides  are  about  J inch  thick.  Found  in  drain 

1 Cf.  N.,  PI.  ix,  No.  14,  and  various  p.  113,  Fig.  40,  No.  8.  Several  from 

types  shown  by  Ward,  op.  cit.,  Fig.  58.  Newstead  are  shown  by  Curie,  op.  cit., 

‘ E.g . one  found  at  Housesteads,  Arch.  PI.  lx. 


Ael.2,  xxv,  p.  292,  Fig.  50. 


4 Op.  cit.,  Fig.  6o,  G,  and  p.  213. 


3 Cf.  Ward,  op.  cit.,  pp.  198-9,  and  Fig. 

57;  for  chisels  found  at  Silchester  cf. 
Archceologia,  lii,  p.  742;  liv,  p.  139;  lvii, 

p.  246.  For  one  from  Bar  Hill,  Bar  Hill, 


5 It  is  like  a tiny  reproduction  of  the 
iron  pick  point  (or  spud  ?)  figured  by 
Ward,  op.  cit.,  Fig.  56,  H,  cf.  p.  202  init. 


Plate  XXVI 


Photograph  by]  [Mr.  W.  H.  Sikes 

Fig.  49. — Iron  Knife  (in  centre)  and  Chisels. 


Photograph  by]  [Messrs.  Pearson  & Denham,  Leeds 

Fig.  50. — Nos.  1-8,  n,  13:  Bronze  Objects.  Nos.  9,  12,14-16:  Leaden  Objects. 

No.  10:  Silver  Ring.  (Scale:  ca.  3:5.) 
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U-U  in  south  of  Praetentura,  about  half-way  between  south  gate 
and  south-east  angle  of  the  fort,  1915.  Objects  of  this  nature  have 
been  found  in  lead,  bronze,  iron,  and  pottery  at  various  sites  in 
Britain,1  but  they  are  not  very  common,  and  this  seems  as  good  a 
specimen  as  any,  of  the  leaden  type. 

There  appear  to  be  traces  of  a graffito  inscription  on  the  foot, 
which  may  be  read  as  v K.  Its  restoration  as  (L)ux  is  not  impos- 
sible, but  perhaps  unnecessary. 

(2)-(5)  Weights.  The  first  two  are  “ cheese-shaped/'  the  third 
annular,  and  the  other  pyramidal  with  four  faces.  Their  dimensions 
and  weights  are  as  follows : 

(2)  (Fig.  50,  No.  14.)  Diam.  if  inches;  thickness  f-  inch; 
weight  126.7  gr-2  From  barrack  IX,  1915. 

(3)  (Fig.  50,  No.  16.)  Diam.  § inch  ; thickness  jJ-  inch; 
weight  35.54  gr.  From  Praetentura,  1914. 

(4)  (Fig.  50,  No.  15.)  Diam.  1 inch;  thickness  inch; 

weight  31.0  gr.  Pierced  with  a hole  f inch  in  diameter.  From 
barrack  X,  1915. 

(5)  (Fig.  50,  No.  12.)  Height  f inch;  dimensions  of  base 
| inch  by  £ inch;  weight  20.49  gr-  Found  in  1915. 

(6)  (Fig.  50,  No.  9.)  Handle  of  small  vessel,  resembling  a loop 
with  a projecting  “ lug.”  Length  if  inches;  breadth  finch.  Found 
in  barrack  IX,  1915. 

(7)  Thimble-like  object,  possibly  from  the  end  of  a small  rod. 
Length  if  inches. 

(8) -(n)  Four  plain  discs,  with  diameters  respectively  of  if  inches, 

1 inch,  f inch,  £ inch;  the  first  is  pierced. 

(12)  Flat  fragment  resembling  a boot-protector,  with  two  small 
clips,  all  cast  in  one  piece,  at  the  edge  of  one  of  its  flat  surfaces. 
Length  if  inches;  breadth  f-  inch ; thickness  f inch. 

(13)  Small  bar,  rectangular  in  section.  Length  if  inches; 
breadth  f inch;  thickness  § inch.  From  barrack  X,  1915. 

(14)  Small  portion  of  a rod  or  handle,  broken  at  both  ends, 
formed  by  rolling  a thin  plate  into  a roughly  tubular  shape.  Length 

2 f inches.  From  Retentura,  1914. 

(15)  Small  broken  fragment  of  lead  sheet  folded  in  two  and 
pierced  for  a nail  or  string.  Length  if  inches;  breadth  if  inches; 
thickness  f inch.  From  barrack  IX,  1915. 

1 Cf.  Ward,  op.  cit.,  p.  2T3,  and  Fig.  60,  handles  than  that  from  Slack. 

E,  F,  G;  cf.  Geliy  mer , p.  86,  PI.  xiii,  No.  2 This  is  damaged,  and  from  the  amount 
20;  and  T.  May,  Warrington,  p.  82,  for  missing  we  may  conclude  that  it  origin- 
one  from  Wilderspool.  There  are  three  ally  weighed  half  as  much  as  the  bronze 
of  lead,  and  several  of  pottery  in  the  weight  published  above.  And  see  below, 
York  Museum  (Case  R),  with  longer  p.  80. 
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(i6)-(2i)  Six  meaningless  lumps  of  various  sizes.  Two  appear 
to  have  been  intentionally  flattened  on  one  side,  and  one  of  these 
two  has  two  grooves  meeting  at  a point  on  its  upper  side  (possibly 
from  a mould  ?).  The  largest  fragment  measures  2|  inches  by 
2 1 inches  by  J inch. 

(22  a,  b,  c)  One  large  and  two  small  fragments  of  thin  sheet- 
lead;  the  former  is  pierced  with  small  holes  near  its  straight  edge. 
Perhaps  the  remains  of  a cauldron  or  pannikin. 

(23)  Nozzle  of  lead  pipe,  found  in  Principia,  1913.  Height  1 inch ; 
diameter  above,  i j inches,  below  if  inches.  Sunk  socket  to  receive 
joint  inside  wider  end.  Possibly  modern. 

5.  Note  on  the  Denominations  of  the  Weights.  It  may  be  assumed 
that  any  weight  found  on  a Romano-British  site  represents  some 
multiple  or  fraction  of  the  Roman  libra  of  327.45  grammes,  unless 
there  is  reason  to  suspect  the  contrary.  Instances  are  known,  and 
Melandra  furnishes  the  best  example,  where  groups  of  weights  have 
been  found  which  cannot  be  fitted  into  the  Roman  system,  and  the 
evidence  that  such  weights  belong  to  a Keltic  system  has  been  con- 
vincingly put  together  by  Professor  Conway.1  The  weights  from 
Slack  can,  however,  be  all  regarded  as  definitely  Roman,  and  ap- 
proximate closely  to  their  presumed  correct  weight.2  The  following 
table  gives  their  weight  in  both  grammes  and  grains,  and  their 
presumed  Roman  value  in  fractions  of  a libra  and  in  unciae,  to- 
gether with  the  percentage  of  their  variation  from  the  correct  weight. 
It  will  be  seen  that  the  four  which  are  undamaged  are  all  slightly 
above  their  original  weight,  and  the  other  naturally  falls  consider- 
ably below  it. 


a « 

.0  Js 

Presumed 

No. 

Metal 

Grammes 

Grains  (3) 

7 

Weight  in 
Grammes  (3) 

Variation 

% 

Remarks 

I 

Bronze  ... 

275 

4244 

5 

G 

10 

272-88 

+ 0-77 

2 

Lead 

1267 

1955*3 

5 

1 2 

5 

I33 * * 6'44 

-7-14 

Broken 

-1 

9 9 

35  '54 

548-46 

5 

48 

H 

34' 1 1 

+ 4‘i9 

= 10  drachmae 

4 

9 9 

31-00 

478-40 

3 

3 '2 

30-69 

+ 1 -oi 

5 

9 9 

20*49 

316-21 

1 

14 

3 

4 

20-46 

+ 0-14 

1 Melandra,  pp.  99  ff.,  and  the  articles 
by  Mr.  Thomas  May  there  referred  to. 

2 It  is  noteworthy  that  the  majority 
of  the  weights  from  Melandra  are  slightly 
above  their  presumed  weight  in  Roman 
times,  as  a result  of  chemical  action. 
There  is,  of  course,  no  indication  that 


these  weights  were  correct  at  the  time 
they  got  buried. 

3 The  equivalents  and  presumed  Ro- 

man weights  are  taken  from  the  invalu- 

able tables  in  Mr.  G.  F.  Hill’s  Handbook 

of  Greek  and  Roman  Coins,  pp.  224-7. 
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No  indication  of  value  can  be  seen  on  Nos.  1,  4,  or  5.  There 
appears  to  be  a single  small  hole  punched  in  one  of  the  flat  sides  of 
No.  2,  and  three  holes  on  each  side  of  No.  3,  of  which  one  is  pierced 
right  through.  The  presence  of  10-ounce  and  5-ounce  weights  is 
interesting,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  two  of  the  weights  found  at 
Newstead  weighed  124.676  and  130.376  grammes  respectively. 

Mr.  Curie  suggested  that  they  might  be  Yvddi-librae  on  the  analogy 
of  a leaden  weight,  stamped  with  the  letter  “ S ” ( = semis  ?)  from 
Hofheim,  and  believed  by  the  finder  to  be  a hal {-libra.1  It  seems 
likely  that  his  weights  should  rather  be  regarded  as  5-ounce,  not 
6-ounce,  as  they  approximate  much  closer,  though  still  on  the  light 
side,  to  the  5-ounce  weight  of  136.44  grammes. 

6.  Stone. 

Singularly  few  stone  objects  were  found.  There  was  no  single 
fragment  which  could  be  recognised  as  architectural,  and  only  one 
piece  of  a quern.  A small  fragment,  measuring  about  6 inches  by 
4 inches  by  4 inches,  with  a shallow  circular  sinking  and  a simple 
horizontal  moulding  above  and  below,  might  perhaps  have  belonged 
to  a small  camp-altar.  Its  broken  condition  leaves  its  original 
dimensions  doubtful.  Five  whetstones,  a broken  spindle-whorl  of 
fine  sandstone,  a bead,  and  a few  discs,  probably  counters  from  a 
game,  complete  the  list. 

Whetstones  (1)  and  (2).  Four-sided,  worn  hollow  by  use.  Length 
3§  inches  and  2|  inches;  breadth  | inch  and  § inch  respectively. 
Former  found  in  Retentura,  latter  in  barrack  IX. 

(3),  (4)  Flat.  Dimensions,  3I  by  2 1 by  f inch,  and  2f  by  2j  by 
4k  inch  respectively.  Former  from  Retentura,  latter  from  Prae- 
tentura. 

(5)  Long,  with  rounded  ends  and  edges.  Dimensions,  5 by  1 \ by 
f inch.  From  Praetentura. 

Bead.  Melon-shaped,  unpierced,  of  fine-grained  sandstone. 

Spindle-whorl.  Broken  through.  Height  i|  inches;  diam. 
1 1 inches. 

Fi  ve  flint  chips,  one  possibly  a scraper,  may  be  mentioned  here. 

7.  Leather. 

As  is  frequently  the  case  in  Romano-British  forts,  the  ditch 
yielded  several  fragments  of  leather.  These  were  mostly  from 

1 Ritterling,  Das  fruhrbmische  Lager  bei  of  its  original  weight.  Was  it  possibly 
Hofheim,  p.  66,  Fig.  26;  Newstead,  p. 310 ; so  marked  by  a dishonest  owner  who 
one  of  the  Newstead  weights  is  marked  tried  to  palm  it  off  as  J libra,  though  he 
with  the  letter  S.  The  reproduction  of  knew  it  was  only  a 5-oz.  weight  ? 
it  does  not  suggest  that  it  has  lost  much 
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shoes.  The  best  preserved  was  a shoe,  lacking  part  of  the  heel 
(found  in  the  well  in  1913),  which  is  of  the  type  called  carbatina, 
of  which  examples  were  found  at  Newstead.1  The  remaining  pieces 
include  a right  and  a left  insole,  with  the  layers  of  which  they  are 
composed  held  together  with  thin  metal  rivets;  the  soles  of  about 
three  shoes,  mostly  in  small  and  brittle  fragments,  with  holes  left 
by  hob-nails,  a heel-piece,  and  four  fragments  of  cobblers’  waste, 
one  of  which  measures  about  15  inches  by  9 inches,  the  others  being 
small  trimmings.  These  are  not  illustrated  owing  to  their  damaged 
condition  and  unrepresentative  nature.  The  fort  at  Bar  Hill  yielded 
upwards  of  300  specimens,  and  the  types  found  there  are  fully  dis- 
cussed in  the  report  (cf.  Bar  Hill,  pp.  101-106  and  hg.  36). 

8.  The  Finds  from  the  Excavations  of  1865-6. 

The  earlier  excavators  appear  never  to  have  published  a list  of 
their  finds,  and  the  objects  cannot  all  be  traced.  The  only  finds 
which  attracted  much  attention  and  received  detailed  descriptions 
were  the  coins,  of  which  the  list  is  reproduced  above  (p.  75),  a small 
enamelled  bronze  ornament  figured  by  Fairless  Barber,2  which  also 
formed  the  subject  of  a communication  by  Albert  Way,  F.S.A.,  of 
Bournemouth,  read  by  the  President  of  the  Association  at  the 
Third  Annual  Meeting  on  January  28th,  1868, 3 and  the  stamped  tiles. 
The  following  allusion  to  other  finds  in  a paper  on  the  subject  of 
the  excavations  read  by  Dr.  J.  K.  Walker  in  1866  is  of  interest.4 
“ Some  elegant  specimens  of  pottery  (known  to  antiquarians  as 
Samian  ware)  have  been  brought  to  light.  Some  I have  seen  ex- 
hibited on  their  surface  devices  of  field  sports,  hounds  in  pursuit 
of  a hare — also  some  urns  and  fragments  of  urns  of  a smaller  kind, 
a Roman  key,  a Lachrymatory,  and  some  nails  have  occasionally 
been  seen.”  He  also  mentions  the  coins,  a gold  ring  (found  later  to 
be  of  recent  date),  a British  celt,  and  a few  other  articles  (not 
specified). 

We  can  trace  the  early  history  of  the  disposal  of  these  objects 
from  references  in  the  annual  reports  of  the  Association. 

A notice  dated  from  “ Cambodunum,”  May  29th,  1866,  refers 
to  “ arrangements  made  for  the  proper  exhibition  of  the  ancient 
coins,  glass,  galena,  sepulchre,  and  other  remains  ” in  a room  rented 
as  a Museum  at  Outlane.  The  fees  taken  for  admission  appear  to 
have  been  disappointingly  low,  and  from  motives  of  economy  the 

1 V.,  p.  152,  and  PI.  xx,  Nos.  1 and  3.  ing,  pp.  20  f.  (Huddersfield,  1868). 

2 Y.A.J.,  i,  p.  11.  4 Huddersfield  Examiner,  April  21st, 

3 Published  in  the  report  of  the  Meet-  1866. 
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Museum  was  closed  in  1869.  The  removal  of  the  objects  to  the 
room  in  Huddersfield  engaged  for  the  library  was  suggested  as 
“ deserving  of  consideration  ” in  the  Report  made  at  the  Annua] 
Meeting  in  1869/  but  during  this  year  they  were  removed,  apparently 
direct  from  Outlane,  “ to  the  house  at  Fixby  of  Mr.  George  F. 
Beaumont,  who  has  for  the  present  kindly  accepted  the  charge  of 
them  as  Honorary  Curator/'1 2  Further  than  this  it  seems  impos- 
sible to  trace  them  from  any  record  now  in  the  possession  of  the 
Yorkshire  Archaeological  Society.3  Such  objects  as  were  ultimately 
deposited  in  the  Museum  of  the  Huddersfield  Technical  College  are 
now  all  in  the  Tolson  Memorial  Museum  at  Ravensknowle.  Apart 
from  the  two  fragments  of  decorated  Terra  Sigillata  (Nos.  25,  28) 
and  the  stamped  base  of  a Cup  of  Form  27,  there  is  little  pottery  of 
interest.  The  coarse  wares  resemble  those  found  in  1913-1915. 
Negotiations  are  in  progress  (Nov.,  1920)  for  the  transfer  to 
Huddersfield  of  such  objects  from  the  Halifax  Museum  as  were 
found  definitely  at  Slack.  These  consist  mainly  of  tiles. 


VII.  Conclusions. 

1.  The  Date  of  the  Fort. 

(1)  The  general  character  of  the  remains  described  in  the  pre- 
ceding chapters  is  clear.  At  Slack  we  have  a Roman  fort  of  normal 
type — square,  with  well-rounded  corners,  defended  by  a rampart 
and  one  or  more  ditches,  and  containing  the  customary  buildings 
partly  of  wood  and  partly  of  stone.  Outside  this  rectangle  the  only 
considerable  remains  were  the  bath  buildings,  but  both  north  and 
east  of  the  fort  there  were  confused  traces  of  occupation.  But, 
though  the  area  outside  the  fort  was  not  exhaustively  examined,  it 
may  be  stated  with  reasonable  certainty  that  we  have  nothing  here 
beyond  the  annexes,  common  outside  Romano-British  forts,  designed 
to  accommodate  camp-followers,  and  sometimes  after  a lapse  of 
years,  developing  into  a town  which  outlived  the  fort.  Of  such 
development,  however,  there  is  no  trace  at  Slack.  The  Roman 
town  spoken  of  by  Whitaker  and  Watson  is  an  invention  based  on 
the  pseudo- Richard  of  Cirencester  (whose  Itinerary  is  a demonstrated 
forgery),  and  quite  unsupported  by  archaeological  evidence. 


1 Page  5. 

2 Y.A.J.,  i,  p.  343. 

3 Mr.  Legh  Tolson  has  kindly  supplied 
the  following  information  regarding  their 
subsequent  history.  “ I find  that  soon 
after  (the  date  of  the  transference  of  the 
objects  to  the  care  of  Mr.  G.  F.  Beau- 
mont), there  was  an  exhibition  in  Hali- 
fax, and  the  most  interesting  specimens 


were  lent  to  Halifax  and  are  now  in  the 
Bankfield  Museum  there.  The  other, 
and  minor,  ‘ finds  ’ passed  from  Mr. 
Beaumont’s  care  to  the  Huddersfield 
Literary  and  Philosophical  Society,  and 
when  the  Society  came  to  an  end  they 
were  removed  to  the  Huddersfield  Tech- 
nical College,  where  they  still  remain  ” 
(Extract  from  a letter  forwarded  by  Mr. 
E.  W.  Crossley,  Nov.  15th,  1919). 
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(2)  It  remains,  then,  to  deduce  as  definitely  as  possible  from  the 
evidence  available,  the  history  of  the  Roman  fort  at  Slack. 

(a)  From  the  general  type  of  structure  only  vague  conclusions  as 
to  date  can  be  drawn.  In  general,  forts  defended  by  a stone  wall 
are  later  than  forts  defended  by  some  sort  of  earth  or  clay  rampart, 
but  Gellygaer,  built  about  the  beginning  of  the  first  century,  has  a 
stone  wall,1  and  forts  on  the  Antonine  Vallum  erected  some  forty 
years  later  have  a turf  rampart.2  Forts  in  the  north  of  England, 
however,  which  continued  to  be  occupied  after  200  a.d.  are  generally 

Q 

surrounded  by  a stone  wall,  often  constructed  about  that  date, 
and  one  may  draw  the  probable  conclusion  that  Slack  was  aban- 
doned before  that  date. 

The  fact  that  some  of  the  buildings  within  the  fort  were  of 
stone  and  the  remainder  of  some  form  of  timber  construction  can 
be  paralleled  at  many  forts,  and  is  of  itself  no  clue  to  an  exact  date. 
But  the  fact  that  one  of  the  barracks  in  the  Praetentura  (site  IX)  was 
of  stone,  and  one  (site  X)  of  timber,  and  that  site  No.  VIII  appears 
to  have  been  left  incomplete  whilst  in  process  of  being  converted 
from  a wooden  to  a stone  structure,  points  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
fort  was  not  occupied  for  a very  long  period,  and  that  the  process 
of  equipping  it  with  internal  buildings  all  of  stone  was  interrupted. 
Presumably  this  interruption  was  due  to  the  fort  being  abandoned 
before  this  reconstruction  could  be  completed.  It  is  important  to 
note  that  apart  from  site  XII,  where  it  is  by  no  means  certain,  there 
is  no  indication  of  any  of  the  buildings  having  been  destroyed  by 
fire. 

(b)  From  the  objects  found  in  or  near  the  fort.  (1)  The  inscribed 
altar,  dedicated  by  a centurion  of  the  Sixth  Legion,  was  pretty  cer- 
tainly put  up  after  the  arrival  of  Hadrian  in  Britain  ( ca . 122  a.d.), 
as  he  brought  that  legion  with  him  to  replace  the  vanished  Ninth. 
This  gives  us,  then,  a definite  date  prior  to  200  a.d.  when  the  fort 
must  have  been  occupied,  but  of  itself  does  not  show  whether  this 
date  is  towards  the  beginning  or  end  of  the  occupation. 

(2)  The  coin  series,  extending  from  Vespasian  to  Hadrian,  gives 
further  help,  suggesting  that  the  date  implied  by  the  altar  (122  a.d. 
at  earliest)  is  towards  the  end  rather  than  the  beginning  of  the  period 
of  occupation. 

(3)  The  decorated  Samian  ware  confirms  and  further  defines  this 
presumed  period.  On  the  one  hand  we  have  three  fragments  of 

1 Or  rather  a clay  rampart  with  stone  Antoninus  Pius , chap.  5. 

retaining  walls  and  stone  towers.  3 Excavations  in  1919  have  proved  that 

2 Cf.  “ Muro  caespiticio  ducto  ” in  the  the  fort  at  Ilkley  had  originally  a clay 
description  of  the  building  of  this  vallum  rampart,  replaced  or  supplemented  by  a 
by  Lollius  Urbicus,  in  Julius  Capitolinus,  stone  wall,  ca.  a.d.  200. 
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Form  29,  a type  which  apparently  went  out  of  use  in  Britain  soon 
after  85  a.d.  On  the  other  hand,  all  the  fragments  of  Form  57  are 
decorated  in  early,  i.e.  definitely  pre-Antonine,  styles,  many  of  them 
being  stamped  with  moulds  also  used  on  vessels  of  Foim  29.  This 
evidence,  then,  is  pretty  conclusive  for  an  occupation  period  from 
ca.  85-90  a.d.  down  to  125-130  a.d.  at  the  latest. 

(4)  The  evidence  of  the  coarse  pottery  on  the  whole  confirms  the 
suggested  date.  Comparison  with  the  coarse  pottery  found  on  other 
sites  in  the  north  of  Britain  shows  that  the  great  majority  of  it  is 
probably  pre-Hadrianic.  A doubt,  however,  is  raised  about  the 
lower  limit  of  the  period  of  occupation  by  the  compara- 
tively large  number  of  specimens  of  cooking-pots  (PI.  xxiii,  Figs. 
1-14).  This  type  is  generally  considered  not  to  have  come  into  use 
on  military  sites  in  Britain  until  ca.  no  a.d.,  and  it  is  possible  that 
the  period  of  15  years  (110-125  a.d.)  is  not  long  enough  to  account 
for  its  prevalence  at  Slack.  There  is  no  piece  among  the  coarse 
pottery  which  implies  a date  later  than  140,  but  the  cooking  pots 
do  perhaps  suggest  the  possibility  of  the  site  having  been  occupied 
later  than  125  a.d.  At  the  same  time  the  accepted  date  for  their 
introduction  based  largely  on  negative  evidence  may  ultimately 
be  proved  to  be  placed  too  late  by  positive  evidence  from  sites  yet 
unexplored. 

(c)  General  historical  considerations  would  leave  it  open  to  us 
to  suppose  that  the  fort  was  abandoned  either  about  125  or  about 
140  a.d.  Each  of  those  dates  is  to  be  approximately  associated 
with  a forward  movement,  culminating  in  the  one  case  in  the  build- 
ing and  garrisoning  of  Hadrians  Wall,  and  in  the  other  in  those  of 
the  Antonine  Vallum.  Garrisons  from  Yorkshire  might  have  been 
withdrawn  on  either  of  these  occasions. 

On  the  whole  the  earlier  date  seems  more  probable,  on  the  follow- 
ing grounds:  (i)  the  evidence  of  the  coins  and  of  the  Samian  ware 
points  to  it,  and  counts  for  more  than  the  evidence  of  the  coarse 
pottery,  (ii)  It  does  not  appear  that  there  is  any  type  of  coarse 
pottery  which  must  be  dated  after  125,  and  there  is  hardly  enough 
of  it  for  any  safe  conclusion  to  be  based  on  comparative  prevalence. 
(iii)  The  fort  at  Castleshaw,  which  was  close  at  hand,  is  supposed 
by  its  excavators  to  have  evacuated  between  125  and  150  a.d., 
and  probably  not  later  than  the  reign  of  Hadrian  (d.  138).  Pro- 
fessor Haverheld  was  inclined  to  date  its  evacuation  not  long  after 
125  a.d.  (cf.  Y.A.J.,  xxiii,  p.  396). 

The  most  reasonable  account  of  the  chronology  seems  to  be  that 
the  fort  was  built  and  garrisoned  during,  or  soon  after,  the  governor- 
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ship  of  Agricola,  and  abandoned  probably  early  in  Hadrian’s  reign, 
possibly  as  late  as  140  a.d. 

11.  The  Garrison . 

(1)  Roof-tiles  stamped  with  the  legend  coh.iiii.bre.  were  found 
here  by  the  excavators  of  1865-6,  and  many  more  examples  were 
found  in  the  recent  excavations.  As  no  fresh  type  of  tile  or  stamp 
has  been  found, we  may  at  least  claim  a strong  presumption  that  there 
was  no  other  auxiliary  unit  than  that  represented  by  this  stamp 
serving  as  garrison  throughout  the  period  of  occupation  of  the  fort. 
Its  identity  with  Cohors  IIII  Breucorum  is  now  generally  recognised, 
as  (1)  the  possible  alternatives  Brittonum  and  Britannorum  are  ex- 
cluded by  the  name  beginning  with  Bre-,  (2)  the  only  other  cohort 
which  could  possibly  suit,  namely  Cohors  IIII  Br(acaraugustanorum) 
E(quitata),  has  been  identified  as  in  Syria  in  139  and  157,  and  is  un- 
likely to  have  been  in  Britain.  Moreover,  a cohort  would  be  un- 
likely to  record  on  a tile  that  it  was  Equitata.  The  Breuci  were  a 
Pannonian  tribe  dwelling  apparently  between  the  Save  and  the 
Drave,1  and  supplied  in  all  eight  cohorts  of  Auxilia  to  the  Roman 
forces.  A list  is  appended  of  the  other  seven  cohorts  together  with 
their  distribution,  as  far  as  it  can  be  traced,  among  the  provincial 
garrisons  of  the  empire. 

Cohors  I Breucorum  Equitata.  Raetia  ( C.I.L. , iii,  11930,  11931 ; 
Diplomata,  xxxv  (107  a.d.),  lxxiii  (166  a.d.)  ).2 

Cohors  II  Breucorum.  Mauretania  Caesariensis  (C.I.L. , viii, 
21560  (243  a.d.);  Dipl.,  xxxvi  (107  a.d.). 

Cohors  III  Breucorum.  (Uncertain.  C.I.L.,  ix,  4753  (Trajan); 
x,  3847  (prob.  middle  of  2nd  century)  ). 

Cohors  V Breucorum.  Noricum  (C.I.L.,  iii,  5086,  5472 ; x,  6102 
(prob.  2nd  century)  ). 

Cohors  VI  Breucorum.  Moesia  Superior  (Annee  Epigraphique, 
1905,  No.  162). 

Cohors  VII  Breucorum  C.  RA  Equitata.  Pannonia  Inferior 
(Dipl,  xvii  (85  a.d.);  lxxiv  (167  a.d.)  ). 

Cohors  VIII  Breucorum.  (Uncertain.  C.I.L.,  xiii,  7801). 

1 They  are  mentioned  by  Suetonius,  C.I.L.,  iii,  843-859,  1058;  and  for  Nos. 
Tiberias,  chap.  9,  as  one  of  the,  two  races  lviii  to  lxxvii,  Eph.  Epigr.,  ii,  iv,  and  v, 
subdued  by  Tiberius  in  his  Pannonian  esp.  v,  pp.  101-104. 

campaigns.  3 C(ivium)  R(omanorum) , indicating 

2 These  particulars  are  tabulated  here  that  on  some  occasion  all  members  of  the 
from  Appendices  I and  II  of  G.  L.  unit  received  the  Roman  citizenship  be- 
Cheesman’s  Auxilia  of  the  Roman  Army,  fore  their  discharge  (Cheesman,  op.  cit., 
pp.  145  ff.  For  Diplomata,  i— lviii,  cf.  p.  46). 
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It  is  of  interest  to  note  that,  as  far  as  we  can  tell  from  the  existing 
evidence,  only  Coh.  VII  remained  serving  in  its  province  of  origin. 
This  typifies  the  Roman  system  of  generally  sending  cohortes  (and 
alae)  to  serve  elsewhere  than  where  they  were  recruited.  The  early 
formation  of  these  cohorts  is  beyond  dispute,  as  No.  VII  is  mentioned 
in  a Diploma  of  85  A.D.,  and  Nos.  I and  II  in  one  of  107  a.d.  Thus 
there  is  no  difficulty  in  assuming  that  the  IVth  cohort  could  have 
been  in,  or  come  to,  Britain  as  early  as  the  beginning  of  the  military 
occupation  of  Slack. 

(2)  Other  Evidence  for  Cohors  IIII  Breacorum. 

The  actual,  or  supposed,  evidence  from  other  sources  than  Slack 
for  this  cohort  in  Britain  may  be  summarised  as  follows : 

(i)  ( C.I.L. , vii,  1231;  of.  Eph.  Epigr.,  vii,  p.  342,  No.  1127.) 
Tiles  from  Grimscar  Wood,  near  Fixby,  found  in  1590,  and  cited  by 
Camden1  as  inscribed  coh  iiii  bre.  As  has  been  pointed  out  by 
the  late  Professor  Haverfield  in  this  Journal,  the  site  was  explained 
by  Camden  as  a bath  house,  but  seems  fairly  certain  to  have  been  a 
tile-kiln.2  There  is  good  reason,  if  this  assumption  is  sound,  to  iden- 
tify this  kiln  as  the  source  of  the  Slack  tiles,  and  possibly  of  some  of 
the  rough  pottery  used  by  the  garrison.  Thus  this  is  merely  con- 
firmatory evidence  for  the  same  tiles  as  occur  in  the  fort. 

(ii)  (Eph.  Epigr.,  ix,  p.  648,  No.  12 yS—Castleshaw,  pp.  52  ff., 
and  PI.  42.)  The  single  tile-stamp  from  Castleshaw,  published  in 
the  latter  work  as  reading  doubtfully  coh  iiii  bre,  appears  definitely 
to  bear  the  legend  coh  hi  br  followed  by  a faint  letter  which,  if  it 
exists  at  all,  might  be  A or  E.  Thus  in  any  case  it  cannot  be  brought 
into  connection  with  Cohors  IIII  Breacorum. 

(iii)  (C.I.L. , vii,  1229.)  Tile  fragment  from  Ebchester,  read  by 
Hubner  as  hibr,  restored  by  Cichorius  (in  Pauly-Wissowa,  Real- 
Encyclopddie,  s.v.  “ Cohors  ”)  as  [Coh.  T\III  Br.,  on  the  strength 
of  No.  (v)  below. 

(iv)  (C.I.L.,  vii,  177;  Eph.  Epigr.,  ix,  p.  554)  on  a fragment  of  a 
sarcophagus  (now  lost)  from  Hopton,  near  Manchester,  restored 
likewise  by  Cichorius  (loc.  cit.).  [Haverfield  remarks  (Eph.  Epigr., 
loc.  cit.)  “ fraudis  suspicione  sane  non  caret  titulus.”] 

(v)  (C.I.L.,  vii,  458;  Eph.  Epigr.,  ix,  p.  572.)  A stone  found  at 
Ebchester,  in  Durham,  bearing  a mutilated  votive  inscription  which 
includes  the  words  coh  iiii  br  - - antoninia[nae].  The  evidence 


1 Britannia,  ed.  1600,  p.  613;  Grims- 
car wood  is  roughly  three  miles  north-east 
of  Slack. 

2 Y.A.J.,  xxiii,  p.  398;  Camden’s  ex- 
planation made  to  the  local  antiquary, 


John  Hanson,  is  recorded  in  MS.  Dods- 
worth,  58,  fo.  30;  cf.  reprint  of  this  MS. 
in  Y.A.J.,  ii,  139  ft.  Watson,  the  his- 
torian of  Halifax,  could  find  no  trace  of 
this  kiln  in  his  search. 
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of  the  title  suggests  that  this  may  be  as  late  as  the  third  century,  if 
it  were  derived  from  Caracalla,  but  there  is  nothing  to  prevent  it 
from  being  as  early  as  Antoninus  Pius  (138-161). 1 The  restoration  as 
Br\eucoruni\  depends  on  the  correctness,  now  generally  assumed,  of 
the  restored  reading  of  the  tile-stamps  from  Slack.  It  is  thus  in- 
teresting evidence  for  the  (presumed)  presence  of  our  cohort  in  a later 
period  of  its  duty  in  Britain,  on  the  lines  of  communication  between 
Eburacum  and  the  Roman  Wall. 

Thus  No.(v)  proves  to  be  the  only  other  mention,  in  an  inscription 
to  which  any  weight  can  be  attached,  of  the  presence  of  this  cohort 
at  any  other  site  in  Roman  Britain;  and  this  occurrence  is  clearly 
later  than  the  inferred  date  of  its  occupation  of  Slack.2 

(3)  The  Evidence  of  the  Altar.  The  existence  of  the  altar  dedi- 
cated, apparently  in  the  bath  building,  to  Fortune  by  C.  Antonius 
Modestus,  Centurion  of  the  VI  Legion,  might  seem  to  conflict  at 
hrst  with  the  evidence  for  the  fort  being  garrisoned  by  the  Cohors' 
IIII  Breucorum.  As  stated  above,  p.  84,  this  legion  cannot  have 
come  to  Britain  before  ca.  122  a.d.,  and  thus  can  have  played  no 
part  in  the  earlier  history  of  the  fort.  There  is  no  likelihood  that 
this  legion  would  have  sent  a detachment  to  occupy  a fort  normally 
held  by  an  Auxiliary  Cohort,  and  some  other  explanation  is  required 
to  account  for  the  dedication.  Any  one  of  the  three  suggestions  here 
made  may  possibly  account  for  the  presence  of  Modestus  at  Slack, 
though  why  he  dedicated  the  altar  must  remain  obscure.  (1)  The  bath 
building  may  have  been  erected,  or  more  probably  reconstructed, 
by  a working-party  detailed  by  the  VI  Legion  at  York,  under  the 
command  of  Modestus,  who  possibly  erected  the  altar  on  the  com- 
pletion of  the  work.'3  (2)  It  may  have  been  necessary,  as  a result  of 
sickness  or  other  circumstances,  to  replace  the  Praefect  of  the  Cohort 
with  an  officer  of  experience  lent  by  the  VI  Legion,4  who  did  not, 
however,  record  on  the  altar  dedicated  by  himself  that  he  held  tem- 
porary command  of  the  cohort,  in  addition  to  his  substantive  rank 
and  unit.  (3)  Modestus  may  not  have  been  at  Slack  on  duty,  and, 
for  some  reason  not  easy  to  understand,  dedicated  an  altar  on  the 


1 A Cohors  Anton[iniana ] G allovum  is 
mentioned  in  Diploma , cix  (139  a.d.); 
cf.  C.I.L.,  iii,  Suppl.  fasc.  v,  p.  2328,  71; 
Cheesman,  op.  cit.,  p.  162. 

2 By  an  unfortunate  oversight  in 

Clieesman’s  A uxilia,  p.  162  (last  line  but 

one),  Cohors  iiii  Breucorum  is  shown  as  in 
Syria  Palaestina  in  139,  on  the  evidence 
of  the  Diploma  cited  in  note  1 . The  cor- 
rect reading  seems  to  be  - - III  et  IIII 
Bra  - - ( i.e.Bracaugustanorum ) as  cor- 


rectly shown  in  his  Appendix  II,  on  p. 
184. 

3 Evidence  for  legionary  working  par- 
ties is  plentiful,  especially  on  the  Roman 
Wall. 

4 Cf.  Cheesman,  Auxilia,  p.  93,  who 
shows  that  the  practice  of  posting  a cen- 
turian  from  a legion  as  praepositus  co- 
hortis,  in  temporary  command  in  the 
event  of  the  death  or  absence  of  the  prae- 
fectus,  was  in  regular  use  even  after  the 
reforms  of  Vespasian. 
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occasion  of  a private  visit.1  (This  is  a rather  less  probable  explana- 
tion than  either  of  those  preceding  it.) 


in.  Was  Slack  Cambodunum  ? 

It  may  be  stated  at  once  that  these  excavations  have  not  solved 
the  problem  as  to  the  location  of  Cambodunum.  Such  light  as  they 
shed  on  the  question  is  limited  to  that  furnished  by  the  chronological 
evidence,  which  is  summarised  above ; this  establishes  the  fact  that 
the  fort  and  presumably  the  bath  building  adjacent  to  it  ceased  to 
be  occupied  ca.  125-140  a.d.  This  is  of  considerable  importance,  in 
view  of  the  fact  that  the  name  Cambodunum  occurs  only  in  the  An- 
tonine  Itinerary  (468,  6)  which  is  usually  ascribed  to  the  reign  of 
Caracalla  (198-217).  The  best  MSS.  of  the  geographer  Ptolemy 
(ii,  6,  10),  give  the  name  as  Ka/xopAo<Woic  and  the  Geogr.  Ravennas 
(431,  10)  as  Camulodunum.  Thus  it  is  not  yet  free  from  doubt  which 
is  the  correct  form  of  the  name.2  In  any  case,  if  the  fort  at  Slack 
had  been  abandoned  for  more  than  60  years  at  the  time  of  the  com- 
pilation of  the  Itinerary,  it  is  highly  improbable  that  such  a deserted 
fort  would  figure  as  a stage  on  the  road  from  Eburacum  to  Mancu- 
nium.  The  case  would  be  otherwise  if  there  were  any  evidence  for 
the  existence  of  a Romano-British  town  on  the  site,  but  as  has  been 
stated  already,  no  such  evidence  exists.  Thus  we  may  summarise 
the  position  by  saying  that  the  claims  of  Slack  to  be  identified  with 
Cambodunum  are  weakened  rather  than  supported  by  the  chronolo- 
gical evidence  from  the  excavation.  It  now  becomes  necessary  to 
attempt  to  find  a suitable  alternative,  and  in  this  connection  the  pre- 
sumed site  near  Greetland,  whose  claims  were  brought  forward  by 
Joseph  Hunter  3 seems  the  most  likely  candidate.  The  late  Professor 
Haverfield  called  attention  to  it  in  a recent  number  of  this  Journal,4 
and  there  seems  good  reason  for  inferring  that  the  hill-top  where  the 


1 A single  votive  offering  made  by  an 
individual  soldier  does  not  prove  the 
presence  of  anybody  except  the  dedicator 
on  the  spot  where  it  is  made.  A good 
illustration  of  this  is  C.I.L.,  vii,  451 
(quoted  in  Castleshaw , p.  79),  a dedication 
to  Silvanus  by  a cavalry  officer  as  a thank- 
offering  for  good  hunting.  This  was 
found  at  Lanchester  in  Weardale,  though 
his  ala  is  believed  to  have  been  stationed 
at  Lancaster. 

2 Both  are  equally  possible  Celtic 
names,  for  not  only  does  Camulodunum 
occur  in  East  Anglia,  but  Cambodunum 
in  (Celtic)  Rhactia.  The  coincidence  of 

the  latter  town  existing  near  the  territory 
of  the  Brigantii  (round  Bregenz)  whom 
Tiberius  defeated  in  15  b.c.  has  not,  to 

my  knowledge,  been  cited  as  evidence 


for  Cambodunum  being  the  correct  form 
of  the  name  of  the  British  town  of  the 
Brigantes,  but  may  be  worth  a passing 
allusion.  It  seems  safe  to  assume  that 
Brigantes  and  Brigantii  embody  the  same 
root,  meaning  ‘free-men’  or  ‘privileged 
race  ’ (cf.  Castleshaw,  p.  66).  It  may  also 
be  more  than  a mere  coincidence  that 
the  name  of  the  Rhaetian  Genauni, 
defeated  in  the  same  campaign,  bears 
a striking  resemblance  to  the  Titevvot 
mentioned  by  Pausanias  (viii,  43)  as  the 
people  whose  territory  was  invaded  by 
the  “ British  Brigantes,”  when  the  latter 
were  “ cut  off  ” by  Antoninus  Pius  as  a 
punishment. 

3 Archceologia , xxxii,  pp.  24  ff. 

4 Y.A.J xxiii,  pp.  395-8. 
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altar*  to  the  Goddess  Victoria  Brigantia  ( C.I.L. , vii,  200)  was  found  in 
1597,  was  a Roman  site.1  The  date  of  this  altar  suits  the  presumed 
date  of  the  Itinerary,  but  until  this  site  has  been  excavated  and  found 
to  yield  further  evidence  both  as  to  date  and  extent  of  occupation, 
this  identification  must  remain  a conjecture,  and  the  exact  line  of 
Iter  II  must  accordingly  be  left  still  doubtful. 


POSTSCRIPT. 

Page  26,  para.  2.  It  is  a not  unreasonable  suggestion  that  the 
rough  stone  footings  of  this  “ walled  enclosure  ” perhaps  carried  a 
superstructure  of  some  sort  made  not  of  stone  but  of  timber. 

Page  42,  paTa.  2.  The  sinking  which  was  observed  in  the  north 
wall  of  this  drain  may  after  all  indicate  that  there  is  a rubbish  pit 
or  other  hole  here,  which  was  covered  over  when  the  drain  was  made. 
As,  however,  the  south  wall  has  not  sunk,  the  drain  must,  in  this 
case,  run  over  its  southern  extremity  only.  Such  hasty  probing  as 
time  permitted  at  the  end  of  the  season  in  1915  revealed  apparently 
undisturbed  clay  under  the  drain  here,  but  this  may  well  have  been 
used  for  filling  in  the  supposed  pit,  a practice  for  which  many  parallels 
can  be  cited.  Any  future  excavator  who  might  be  able  to  obtain 
leave  and  think  it  worth  while  to  clear  the  south-west  angle  of  the 
fort,  would  be  well  advised  to  test  this  point  also. 

Page  48,  para.  2.  The  casual  mention  of  the  work  by  Dr. 
Felix  Oswald  and  Mr.  T.  Davies  Pryce,  An  introduction  to  the  Study 
of  Terra  Sigillata,  treated  from  a Chronological  Standpoint  (Longmans, 
1920),  scarcely  does  justice  to  this,  the  most  important  contribution 
to  this  subject  in  the  English  language.  It  is  much  to  be  regretted 
that  this  article  was  already  in  proof  whefi  the  book  appeared. 
Further  study  of  the  types  of  ovolo  on  the  fragments  from  Slack,  in 
the  light  of  this  book  (especially  chapter  vii  and  Plate  xxx),  and  that 
of  Ivnorr  published  in  1919  (cf.  p.  49,  note  1),  might  enable  many  of 
them  to  be  ascribed  to  definite  groups  of  potters,  though  it  is  un- 
likely that  any  modification  of  the  date  suggested  for  the  occupation 
of  the  fort  would  be  found  necessary  as  a result. 

P.W.D. 

A.MAV. 

1 Mr.  E.  W.  Crossley  has  successfully  of  houses  on  the  hill-top  south-west  of 
identified  “Thick  Hollins,”  where  the  Lindwell  Station  ( Y.A.J. , xxiv,  pp.  102 
altar  was  found,  with  Bank  Top,  a cluster  ff.). 
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ANCIENT  HERALDRY  IN  THE  DEANERY 

OF  HARTHILL. 


By  Rev.  C.  V.  COLLIER,  M.A. , F.S.A.,  and 
Rev.  HENRY  LAWRANCE,  M.A. 

The  heraldry  in  the  section  of  the  East  Riding  now  dealt  with 
is  of  considerable  interest,  as  might  reasonably  be  expected  in  a 
deanery  of  such  wide  extent,  including  as  it  does  churches  of  the 
importance  of  Beverley,  Howden,  and  Hull.1  Interesting  series 
of  shields  survive  on  the  exterior  of  the  churches  of  Aughton, 
Bubwith,  Eastrington,  Howden,  and  Kirk  Ella,  with  single  shields 
also  at  Bainton,  Beverley,  Brantingham,  and  Burnby;  tombs  with 
heraldry  at  Bainton,  Beverley,  Eastrington,  Etton,  and  Howden; 
stained  glass  at  Beverley,  Bubwith,  Ellerton,  Hessle,  Howden, 
Hull  (Holy  Trinity  and  St.  Mary),  Leconfield,  and  Nunburnholme. 
Of  heraldic  brasses  there  are  none  of  early  date,  but  those  at  Beverley, 
Bishop  Burton,  Brantingham,  Cherry  Burton,  Kilnwick  Percy,  and 
Londesborough  are  not  without  interest.  There  is  some  heraldry, 
too,  on  the  misereres  at  Beverley  Minster  and  the  stalls  at  Holy 
Trinity,  Hull.  There  is  not  so  large  a display  of  modern  heraldry 
as  there  was  in  Dickering;  an  exception  must,  however,  be  made 
in  the  case  of  Lockington,  where  the  most  elaborate  collection  in 
the  whole  of  Yorkshire  may  be  seen  on  the  panelling  of  the  south 
aisle;  the  leger  stones  at  Holy  Trinity,  Hull,  are  a large  and  in- 
teresting collection;  there  are  also  a number  of  these  stones  at  St. 
Mary’s,  Beverley.  Glover,  in  his  Church  Notes  at  the  Visitation 
of  1584,  describes  the  heraldry  at  thirteen  churches  in  this  deanery, 
whilst  Dodsworth  refers  to  seven.  As  in  the  case  of  Buckrose  and 
Dickering  no  comprehensive  history  of  the  deanery  has  been  written, 
though  Beverley,  South  Cave,  Howden,  and  Hull  have  found  their 
historians,  and  accounts  of  the  churches  at  Pocklington,  Burnby, 
Nunburnholme,  Kilnwick  Percy,  Great  Givendale,  Millington,  and 
North  Newbald  have  appeared  in  the  pages  of  this  Journal.2 

1 Though  Lawton  includes  Hull  in  them  in  Harthill. 

Holderness,  it  seems  advisable,  in  view  of  2 Pocklington,  xiv,  85;  North  New- 
the  connection  of  the  Hull  churches  'with  bald,  xxi,  1 (J.  Bilson) ; the  other  five, 
Hessle  and  North  Ferriby,  to  include  xvi,  258. 
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AUGHTON  (All  Souls). 

On  the  south  face  of  the  tower  are  seven  shields,  five  of  which 
are  blank,  the  other  two  bear: 

I.  Quarterly:  (i)  Clifford;  (2)  the  second  Clifford  coat  or  aug- 
mentation [azure]  three  chain  shots  [or] 1 ; (3)  Vipont; 

(4)  Vesci:  impaling  quarterly  I and  4 Percy,  2 and  3 
Lucy. 

II.  Quarterly  of  six:  (1)  [or]  three  bars  [azure]  an  annulet  for 
difference  (Aske  of  Aught  on ) ; (2)  ermine  a cross  lozengy 
[gules]  ( Shel vest  rode ) ; (3)  [azure]  five  fusils  in  Jess 

[argent]  (Dealt ry) ; (4)  [azure]  a cross  [or]  (Bohun) ; 

(5)  [or]  on  a chief  [gules]  three  roundels  [argent]  (Carnoys) ; 

(6)  [argent]  on  a chief  [sable]  an  eagle  s head  erased 
between  two  mullets  pierced  [or]  (De  la  Haye) ; over  all  a 
crescent  in  fess. 

The  arms  of  Aske  of  Aughton  are  those  of  Aske  of  Aske  in  Rich- 
mondshire,  differenced  by  an  annulet.1 2 3  The  heraldry  at  Aughton 
has  been  fully  described  in  an  article  by  the  late  A.  S.  Ellis  in  the 
E.R.A.S.  Transactions  (vi,  43),  where  a sketch  pedigree  shows  the 
origin  of  the  shields  and  quarterings  noted  by  Glover  at  the  Visita- 
tion of  1 584, 3 viz. : 

(1)  Aske  quartering  Dealtry,4  impaling  Mauley  quartering 

Bigod.5 

(2)  Aske  quartering  Dealtry,  impaling  Clifford. 

Also  twenty-five  shields  from  the  manor-house  of  the  Askes  at 
Aughton,  which  probably,  as  Mr.  Ellis  suggests,  formed  a single 
series  in  a bay-window  of  five  lights: 


(1)  Aske  and  Dealtry  impaling  Mauley  and  Bigod. 

(2)  Aske  and  Dealtry  impaling  Ughtred  and  Burdon. 

(3)  Aske  impaling  Gascoigne. 

(4)  Aske  and  Dealtry  impaling  Shelvestrode  and  De  la  Haye. 

(5)  Shelvestrode  quartering  Dealtry  and  Carnoys. 

(6)  Shelvestrode  impaling  Dealtry. 

(7)  Dealtry  impaling  Bohun. 

(8)  Greystock  impaling  Butler  for  Ferrers. 


1 Possibly  this  is  the  original  coat  of 
Clifford,  the  other  being  a differenced  coat 
of  Warren. 

2 Their  first  settlement  in  the  East 
Riding  was  at  Owsthorpe  in  the  parish  of 
Eastrington;  they  acquired  Aughton 
from  the  De  la  Hayes. 

3 Foster,  Yorks.  Vis.,  441. 


4 Dealtry,  Dealtarv,  or  Dawtrey, 
Latin  De  alia  ripa. 

5 This  records  the  marriage  of  Sir  John 
Aske  with  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  Sir 
Ralph  Bigod;  as  usual,  Mauley  precedes 
Bigod.  His  son.  Sir  Robert  Aske,  mar- 
ried Elizabeth,  daughter  of  John,  Lord 
Clifford. 
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(9)  Greystock  and  Fitz  Ralph  impaling  Fitzhugh. 

(10)  Mauley  and  Rigod  impaling  Greystock  and  Fitz  Ralph. 

(11)  Aske  and  Dealtry  impaling  Mauley  and  Bigod. 

(12)  Ryther  and  Aldeburgh  impaling  Mauley  and  Bigod. 

(13)  Conyers  impaling  Mauley  and  Bigod. 

(14)  Marshall. 

(15)  Aske  and  Dealtry  impaling  Clifford. 

(16)  Walton  impaling  Aske  and  Dealtry. 

(17)  Aske  and  Dealtry  impaling  Ughtred  and  Burdon. 

(18)  Aske  and  Dealtry  impaling  Fitzwilliam  and  Staine. 

(19)  Ughtred  impaling  Lowther. 

(20)  Ughtred  impaling  Aske  and  Dealtry. 

(21)  Blank— impaling  Aske  and  Dealtry. 

(22)  Aske  quartering  De  la  Ha  ye. 

(23)  Aske  quartering  Shelvestrode. 

(24)  Langton  impaling  Aske  and  Dealtry. 

(25)  Hansard  impaling  Aske  and  Dealtry. 

There  are  one  or  two  errors  either  in  the  original  glass  or,  as  is 
more  probable,  in  Glover’s  copy:  (12)  should  be  Aske  and  Dealtry 
impaling  Ryther  and  Aldeburgh;  (13)  Mauley  and  Bigod  impaling 
Conyers;  (18)  Fitzwilliam  and  Staine  impaling  Aske  and  Dealtry; 
(21)  might  be  De  la  Haye  impaling  Aske  and  Dealtry.  The  glass 
was  probably  placed  by  John  Aske,  elder  brother  of  the  leader  of 
the  Pilgrimage  of  Grace,  who  died  in  1544. 

BAINTON  (St.  Andrew). 

On  the  exterior  of  the  church  are  twelve  shields  which  are  possibly 
not  heraldic.  One  shows  a Jess,  two  a bend , and  two  a bend  sinister ; 
the  rest  are  blank  or  defaced.  Over  the  porch  is  another  shield 
of  the  same  date  with  a bend , doubtless  for  Mauley. 

In  the  south  aisle  is  an  effigy  bearing  on  the  shield  [or]  on  a bend 
[sable]  three  wyverns  [argent]. 

Above  the  tomb  are  three  shields : 

(1)  Mauley  with  a label  of  five  points. 

(2)  [V air]  a hand  issuing  from  a maunch  [gules]  and  holding 

a flew  de  lys  (?). 

(3)  Mauley  with  three  wjwerns  on  the  bend. 

This  appears  to  be  the  monument  of  Edmund  de  Mauley  (1314). 
“ Sire  Edmon  de  Maulee  de  or  a une  bende  de  sable  en  le  bende  iij 
wyvres  de  argent  ” (Nicolas  Roll  of  Edw.  II).  The  first  coat  may 
belong  to  his  nephew  and  heir,  Peter  second  Lord  Mauley.  As 
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regards  the  second  shield  it  is  mentioned  by  Glover  as  occurring  in 
a Mauley  window  in  York  Minster,1  and  as  being  used  as  a seal  by 
Peter  de  Mauley  temp.  Hen  III.2 *  Probably  it  was  the  original 
Mauley  coat  used  by  the  family,  which  is  said  to  have  come  from 
Poictou,  before  the  coat  with  the  bend  was  adopted  by  them.  The 
first  Peter  de  Mauley  married  the  heiress  of  Robert  Turnham,  and 
by  this  marriage  acquired  the  estates  of  William  Fossard,  who  is 
reputed  to  have  borne  or  a bend  sable  in  the  reign  of  Richard  I. 
Following  the  general  custom  his  successors  adopted  the  Fossard 
bend,  though  still  retaining  the  old  Poitevin  coat  for  purpose  of 
display.  This  is  borne  out  by  the  fact  that  Peter  de  Mauley  is  stated 
in  Glover’s  Roll  (c.  1240),  to  have  used  these  arms:  “ Piers  de 
Maulee  de  veirre  a la  manche  goules.” 

" Peter  de  Mauley  held  in  Bainton  nine  and  a half  carucates  of 
land  (which  made  one  knight’s  fee)  ” (Lawton). 

As  regards  the  Mauley  shield  with  the  label,  it  may  be  noted  that 
the  same  coat  at  Lockington  (except  that  the  label  was  of  three 
points)  was  assigned  to  the  same  Peter,  the  second  Lord  Mauley. 


BEVERLEY. 


On  the  North  Bar  are  the  arms  of  Wart  on  impaling  Paulet : 
Michael  Wart  on,  M.P.  for  Beverley,  who  married  Susarr,  daughter 
of  John,  Lord  Paulet  , and  died  1688C 

On  the  Market  Cross,  erected  in  1714  at  the  joint  expense  of 
Michael  Wart  on  (son  of  the  above)  and  Sir  Charles  Hotham,  are  four 
shields : 

(1)  Hotham. 

(2)  England  and  Scotland  impaled,  quartering  France  and 

Ireland  (Queen  Anne). 

(3)  The  Town  of  Beverley. 

(4)  Wart  on. 

Glover’s  Visitation  notices  three  seals  which  are  figured  in 
Foster’s  edition4: 

(1)  The  Arms  of  Beverley  with  the  legend  beverlac. 

(2)  SI  GILL  VM  . BVRGENSIVM  . BEVERLIACI  . A lion  passant 

with  foliage. 

(3)  Quarterly:  1 and  4 an  eagle  displayed ; 2 and  3 Beverley.5 


1 Foster,  Yorks.  Vis.,  429.  This  win- 

dow is  in  the  south  aisle  of  the  nave  and 

still  shows  two  shields  of  the  old  Mauley 

coat  as  well  as  the  bend,  with  various 

differences,  including  Sir  Edmund  Mau- 
ley’s three  wyverns. 


2 Foster,  Yorks.  Vis.,  134,  from  Harl. 
MS.,  6070. 

E.R.A.S.  Trans.,  iv,  41. 

4 Foster,  Yorks.  Vis.,  49. 

* See  the  west  window  of  the  Minster. 
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The  arms  of  Beverley  at  present  in  use  are  argent  three  bars  wavy 
azure , on  a chief  of  the  last  a beaver  or,1  and  are,  of  course,  allusive  of 
the  supposed  derivation  of  the  name  of  the  town— Beaver-Lake — 
the  harry- wavy  suggesting  the  lake.  There  is  some  variation  from 
the  above  in  the  arrangement  of  the  bars  as  described  by  the  Heralds 
at  the  Visitations;  these  variations  are,  however,  immaterial. 
Barry-wavy  blue  and  silver  with  a golden  beaver,  in  characteristic 
attitude,  in  chief,  is  the  coat  that  has  always  been  used. 

Glover  also  describes  six  shields  in  the  Town  Hall2: 

(1)  De  la  Pole. 

(2)  Argent  three  eagles  heads  erased  sable  beaked  or. 

(3)  Kelk  quartering  argent  three  escallops  gules  (Welwick). 

According  to  the  Visitation  of  Lincolnshire,  1562, 
William  Kelke  of  Barnetby  married  the  daughter  and  sole 
heir  of  Ralph  Welwick  of  Welwick.  After  this  match 
Kelk  of  Barnetby  used  the  Welwick  arms,  and  they  so 
* occur  for  Kelk  on  the  monument  of  Jane  Tirwhit  at 
Cameringham,  co.  Lincoln. 

(4)  Or  an  eagle  displayed,  its  head  and  tail  like  a beavers 

(see  the  third  seal  above).'3 

(5)  Beverley. 

(6)  Argent  on  a pale  azure  a leopard's  head  cabossed  between  two 

annulets  or;  over  all  a bend  sinister  gules. 

“ Richard  Wilson,  third  mayor  of  Beverley”  (1575). 

BEVERLEY  MINSTER  (St.  John). 

There  seems  to  be  only  one  coat  on  the  exterior  of  the  minster. 
On  the  north  side  of  the  north  tower  is  a figure  bearing  on  his  sur- 
coat  the  arms  of  Percy  quartering  Lucy.  Mr.  Bilson  suggests  that 
it  represents  the  second  Earl  of  Northumberland,  who  was  killed 
at  St.  Albans  in  1455  (. Durh . and  North.  Arch.  Soc.,  iv). 

In  the  north  transept  is  the  recumbent  figure  of  a priest,  which 
has  been  frequently  described  but  never  satisfactorily  identified. 
The  vestments  are  ornamented  with  eighteen  coats  of  arms. 

On  the  hood: 

(1)  Three  lions  passant  (England). 

(2)  A bend  between  two  roses. 

On  the  alb: 

(3)  A bend  charged  with  a mullet  (?  Sc  rope ) . 

(4)  A fess  between  three  couple-closes  (?  Fitzwalter). 

1 Fox-Davies,  Book  of  Public  Arms,  16.  3 This  coat  may  also  be  seen  at  the  end 

2 Foster,  Yorks.  Vis.,  444.  of  the  stalls  at  the  Minster. 
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(5)  Two  bars  and  in  chief  three  roundels  (?  Wake). 

(6)  Very  indistinct — possibly  a bend  between  two  dolphins  eni- 

bowed. 

(7)  England  and  France  ancient  quarterly. 

(8)  A chevron  between  three  escallops. 

(9)  A lion  rampant. 

(10)  Three  water -bougets  (Ros). 

(11)  A fess  between  three  boars’  heads. 

On  the  maniple : 

(12)  A chevron , a bird  in  base  (probably  a chevron  between  three 

birds). 

(13)  A bend  with  an  obliterated  charge  in  chief  (?  Scrope). 

(14)  Three  legs  in  armour  conjoined  (Isle  of  Man). 

(15)  A maunch  (?  Conyers  or  Hastings). 

(16)  A bend  engrailed  between  cotises,  a crescent  in  chief. 

(17)  Three  leopards  of  England  and  a label  of  three  points. 

(18)  Chequy  (?  Warren). 


There  is  nothing  in  the  heraldry  to  confirm  the  usual  ascription 
to  a member  of  the  Percy  family.1  On  the  other  hand,  the  blazonry 
would  seem  to  suggest  a connection  with  one  of  the  great  baronial 
houses.  The  arms  of  the  Isle  of  Man  may  refer  to  William  Scrope, 
Earl  of  Wiltshire,  who  was  Lord  of  Man  in  1392.  Several  members 
of  this  distinguished  family  received  high  ecclesiastical  preferment 
in  Yorkshire,  and  one  of  them  may  be  commemorated  by  this  effigy, 
even  if  his  body  rests  elsewhere. 

The  Percy  tomb  to  the  north  of  the  sacrarium  exhibits  eight 
shields. 

South  side: 

(1)  Chequy  [azure  and  or]  (Warren). 

(2)  [Argent]  a chief  [azure]  (Gun).2 

(3)  France  and  England  quarterly. 

(4)  [Gules]  a lion  rampant  [or]  (Fitzalan). 

North  side: 

(5)  [Or]  cl  lion  rampant  [azure]  (Percy). 

(6)  Chequy  [azure  and  or]  a fess  [gules]  (Clifford). 


1 It  is  only  fair  to  say  that  those  who  do 
assign  this  monument  to  George  Percy, 
sixth  son  of  the  second  Earl  (Oliver’s 
Beverley , 323),  assign  many  of  the  coats 
to  families  connected  with  Percy.  As- 
suming that  No.  9 is  Percy,  then  Nos. 

18  and  1 7 are  referred  to  the  marriages  of 
Henry  Percy  with  the  daughter  of  John, 
Earl  of  Warren,  and  Henry,  the  third 
Lord  Percy,  with  Mary  of  Lancaster.  On 
the  same  assumption  reference  is  made 


to  the  grant  of  the  Isle  of  Man  to  Henry 
Percy  on  the  accession  of  Henry  IV  (Pat. 
Roll,  1 Hen.  IV,  35)  to  explain  the  pres- 
ence of  No.  14  on  the  tomb. 

2 This  shield  is  supported  by  a lady, 
whilst  the  other  seven  are  all  borne  by 
knights.  The  arms  of  the  hereditary 
barony  of  Clun  and  the  lion  rampant  of 
Albini  for  Fitzalan  would  naturally 
occupy  a prominent  place  on  the  monu- 
ment of  a lady  of  that  house. 
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(7)  [Argent]  a lion  rampant  [azure]  (?  Bnis). 

(8)  [Gules]  a lion  rampant  [or]  (Fitzalan). 

In  all  probability  this  is  the  tomb  of  Eleanor,  daughter  of  the 
first  Lord  Percy,  d.  1328.  The  identification  of  the  lions  rampant 
must  necessarily  be  tentative.  One  or  more  must  be  Percy ; Fit zalan 
would  also  certainly  be  included.  Another  may  or  may  not  be  Bins. 

The  Percy  chapel  on  the  north  side  of  the  presbytery  contains 
the  altar-tomb  of  Henry,  the  fourth  Earl  of  Northumberland,  who 
was  murdered  28  April,  1489.  Round  the  tomb  are  twenty-eight 
shields,  on  which  are  displayed  the  Percy  quarte rings  and  devices. 

South  side : (1)  A crescent,  (2)  Poynings,  (3)  Bryan,  (4)  defaced 
[Percy  ancient],  (5)  a fetterlock,  (6)  a crescent,  (7)  Lucy,  (8)  Percy, 
(9)  a fetterlock. 

East  end:  (10)  Bryan,  (11)  Percy  ancient,  (12)  Poynings, 
(13)  Lucy,  (14)  Percy. 

North  side:  (15)  A fetterlock,  (16)  Poynings,  (17)  Bryan, 
(18)  Percy  ancient,  (19)  a fetterlock,  (20)  a crescent,  (21)  Lucy, 
(22)  Percy,  (23)  a crescent. 

West  end:  (24)  Percy  ancient,  (25)  a fetterlock,  (26)  a crescent, 
(27)  Lucy,  (28)  Percy. 

The  same  heraldry  may  be  seen  on  the  jambs  of  the  north 
window. 

In  the  east  window  of  the  same  chapel  is  a shield  of  arms.  Quar- 
terly: 1,  grand  quarters  quarterly,  i and  iv,  or  a lion  rampant  azure 
(Percy),  ii  and  iii  gules  three  luces  haurient  argent  (Lucy);  2,  barruly 
or  and  vert  a bend  gules  (Poynings);  3,  argent  a bend  azure  (Fitz 
Payne) ; 4,  azure  five  fusils  in  f ess  or  (Percy  ancient).  On  an  escut- 
cheon of  pretence  or  three  piles  azure  (Bryan) ; impaling  per  pale  gules 
and  azure  three  lions  rampant  argent  (Herbert).1 

The  fourth  earl  married  Maud,  daughter  of  William  Herbert, 
first  Earl  of  Pembroke. 

There  are  in  the  church  various  monuments  to  the  Wartons  of 
Be  verley  with  their  arms,  or  on  a chevron  azure  a martlet  between  two 
pheons  of  the  field. 

Sir  Michael  Warton,  1565. 

John  Warton,  1656. 

Michael  Warton,  1688. 

Susanna  Warton,  his  wife,  daughter  of  Lord  Pa ulet — Warton 
impaling  Paule  1 . 

1 Dodswortb,  Church  Notes , 188.  The  Bryan,  and  Fitz  Payn.  With  the  excep- 
Percies  laid  claim  through  various  mar-  tion  of  Poynings  these  claims  were  with- 
riages  to  the  Baronies  of  Lucy,  Poynings,  out  foundation. 
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Also  Sir  Warton  Penny  man,  fourth  bart.,  d.  1770.  Pennyman 
quartering  Warton  (with  badge  of  Ulster)  impaling  Hotham  (with 
badge  of  Ulster). 

In  the  north  choir  transept  is  the  monument  of  Sir  Charles 
Hotham,  fourth  bart.,  1722. 

(1)  Hotham  impaling  Gee. 

(2)  Hotham  (with  the  badge  of  Ulster). 

(3)  Hotham  impaling  Cecil. 

Sir  Charles  married:  1st,  Bridget,  daughter  of  William  Gee,  of 
Bishop  Burton;  2nd,  Mildred,  daughter  of  James,  Earl  of  Salisbury. 

In  the  south  choir  transept  is  the  brass  of  Robert  Leedes  with 
his  arms,  argent  a fess  gules  between  three  eagles  displayed  sable  J 

In  the  north  choir  aisle  is  a painted  board  with  the  arms  of  Robert 
Hildyard  impaling  Hammerton.  1685  (see  St.  Mary’s,  Hull). 

Near  this  is  another  board  with  the  arms  vair  a chief  cheqay  or 
and  gules  and  the  date  1665.1  2 This  is,  as  Mr.  Consitt  Boulter  con- 
jectured, the  memorial  of  Giles  Fleming,  rector  of  Waddingworth, 
near  Horncastle.  The  arms  are  those  of  Fleming  of  Bratton- 
Fleming,  co.  Devon.3 

Much  has  been  written  about  the  beautiful  series  of  misereres 
in  the  Minster.4  The  carving  includes  four  coats  of  arms. 

(1)  Fourth  stall  on  the  south: 

“ Willmi  Wyght  tempore  cancellarii  huis  ecclesie.” 
Arms,  a fess  between  three  weights : the  allusion  contained 
in  this  canting  coat  is  continued  in  the  figures  at  the 
sides.  On  the  right  a man  carrying  a weight  in  each 
hand,  on  the  left  a man  balancing  weights  on  a pair  of 
scales:  pendant  three  weights  tied  together. 

(2)  Seventh  stall  on  the  south: 

The  same  arms.  On  the  right  a man  raising  a heavy 
weight,  on  the  left  a man  lifting  a weight  in  each  hand. 

(3)  Twelfth  stall  on  the  south: 

“ Anna  magistri  Thomae  Donyngto’  p’centoris  huius 
ecclie.”  Quarterly:  1 and  4,  paly  of  six 5 [argent  and 
azure ] on  a chief  [gules]  three  besants  (Donnington) ; 
2 and  3,  [argent]  a chevron  between  three  mullets  [gules] 


1 Y..4.S.  Journal , xii,  200. 

2 Ibid.,  i,  333. 

3 Oliver  also  mentions  a hatchment 

with  the  arms  of  Heron  impaling  Boyn- 

ton (1678),  recording  the  marriage  of 
John  Heron  and  Elizabeth,  daughter  of 
Sir  Matthew  Boynton,  first  baronet. 


4 See  the  Society’s  Excursion  Pro- 
gramme, 1875;  Mr.  Bilson’s  account  in 
the  Ld.S.  Journal,  xxiv,  226;  and  Wild- 
ridge’s  Misereres  at  Beverley  Minster. 

5 The  shield  as  carved  shows  not  paly 
but  three  pallets. 
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(Danby).  Thomas  Donnington,  precentor  of  Beverley, 
was  the  son  of  John  Donnington  by  Margaret,  daughter 
and  coheir  of  Danby  of  Yafforth.1 
(4)  Twelfth  stall  on  the  north : 

“ Anna  Willielmi  tait  doctoris  thesaurii  huius  ecclie 
1520.”  [Argent]  on  a /ess  between  three  birds  [azure]  rays 
of  the  sun  [or].  The  same  rays  of  the  sun  occur  on  the 
pendant  with  the  word  “ tate.” 

In  the  west  window  are  six  shields.  One  or  two  appear  to  be 
older  than  the  rest  of  the  glass,  and  were  perhaps  brought  from 
elsewhere  when  the  window  was  reglazed  in  the  last  century. 

(1)  Gules  a chevron  or  between  three  helmets  argent. 

(2)  Azure  five  muscles  in  f css  or. 

(3)  Though  the  colours  have  gone,  evidently  the  arms  of  the 

Collegiate  Church : argent  a crosier  sable  enfiled  by  a 
crown — a bordure  sable  bezanty. 

(4)  Clifford.  * 

(5)  Quarterly:  1 and  4,  or  an  eagle  displayed  or;  2 and  3, 

Beverley. 

(6)  Quarterly:  1 and  4,  argent  on  a chevron  sable  between  three 

? as  many  bezants;  2 and  3, 

Glover  only  mentions  two  coats  in  the  Minster:2 

(1)  Sable  a bend  cotised  flory  or  [argent],  “ Kelke  quartering 

argent  three  escallops  gules  (Welwick) : impaling  bendy 
gules  and  vert  a chevron  ermine  (Ingle  be  id). 

(2)  Argent  three  curry  combs  sable  on  a chief  azure  a lion 

passant  argent. 

Roger  Kelk  of  Barnet  by,  co.  Lincoln,  married  Ellen, 
daughter  of  Sir  William  Ingle bert. 

BEVERLEY  (St.  Mary). 

There  are  several  monuments  to  members  of  the  family  of 
Warton  of  Beverley,  with  their  arms,  as  at  the  Minster,  differenced 
by  a crescent. 

Ralph  Warton,  1708-9. 

Sir  Ralph  Warton,  kt.,  1700. 

Charles  Warton,  1714. 

1 Foster,  Yorks.  Vis.,  38,  On  the  left  which  YVildridge  describes  as  a rebus — 
is  a hart  couchant,  collared  and  chained,  “ doe-on-tun.” 

2 Foster,  Yorks,  Vis.,  443. 
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Also  a shield  from  a destroyed  tomb : [gules]  a chevron  [or]  between 
three  crosses  patty  [argent]  on  a canton  ermine  a stag’s  head  erased 
[sable]  (Strickland)  impaling  per  fess  embattled  [gales  and  azure]  three 
suns  in  splendour  [or]  (Pierson).  Apparently  Walter  Strickland, 
of  Beverley,  second  son  of  Sir  Thomas  Strickland,  2nd  bart.  Buried 
at  St.  Mary’s  i Feb.,  1 730-1,  and  Elizabeth,  his  wife,  buried 
5 Sept.,  1738. 

Glover  mentions  the  following  at  St.  Mary’s1: 

(1)  Quarterly:  1,  “ Broken  out”;  2 and  3,  sable  a cinqfoil 

between  eight  cross  crosslets  or  (Constable  of  Catfoss) ; 
4,  argent  two  bars  lozengy  sable 2 (Fauconberg). 

” Johannes  Constable  Armiger.” 

(2)  Vert  a plain  cross  or,  in  the  first  quarter  the  Virgin  with  our 

Lord  in  her  arms . 

“ Arthur!  Regis.”  To  Eclred,  King  of  England  946-955, 
is  ascribed  vert  a" cross  patty  fiitchy,  argent  in  first  quarter 
the  Virgin  and  Child V 

(3)  Argent  a chevron  gules  between  three  trefoils  slipped  azure 

(Frost). 

Joscelyn  Percy,  ancestor  of  the  Percies  of  Beverley, 
fourth  son  of  the  fourth  Earl  of  Northumberland,  married 
Margaret,  daughter  and  heir  of  Walter  Frost,  temp. 
Henry  VIII. 

Oliver  mentions  six  shields  on  the  vestry  ceiling  which  in- 
clude : 

(1)  Montacute  and  Monthermer  impaling  Nevill. 

(2)  France  and  England  quarterly. 

(3)  Beauchamp  quartering  Warwick. 

There  are  a number  of  leger  stones: 

(1)  Sir  Edward  Barnard , 19  Nov.,  1686.  Barnard  impaling 

a chevron  between  three  cross  crosslets  fiitchy. 

(2)  Marmaduke  Nelson,  12  April,  1711,  and  Elizabeth,  daughter 

of  William  Long.  Per  chevron  [argent  and  sable]  three 
fleur-de-lys  [counter changed]  impaling  [sable]  cru silly  a 
lion  rampant  [argent]. 

(3)  Thomas  Wood , 1711.  On  a chevron  between  three  birds 

(?  wood  pigeons)  as  many  cinqfoils. 

1 Foster,  Yorks.  Vis.,  444.  Edward  111,  Agnes,  daughter  and  heir 

2 Should  be  1 and  4 Constable  of  Cat-  of  Sir  Henry  Fauconberg. 

foss,  2 and  3 Fauconberg:  hulco  Con-  3 Collen,  Britannia.  Saxonica.  42. 
stable  of  Catfoss  having  married,  temp. 
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(4)  Anthony  Wells , d.  23  May,  1715.  [Or]  a lion  rampant- 

double  queued  [sable]. 

(5)  Sutton  Lister,  d.  11  Dec.,  1719,  aet.  33.  Arms:  Lister. 

(6)  William  Lister,  d.  20 1761.  Arms:  Lister  im- 

paling a saltire  (partly  hidden  by  the  stalls). 

(7)  John  Courtney,  d.  1 Nov.,  1756,  set  75,  [Or]  three  tortcaux. 

(8)  John  Courtney,  d.  3 Nov.,  1806,  aet.  73.  Arms:  Courtney 

impaling  [azure]  a chevron  between  three  smelts  naiant 
[argent] . 

His  wife  was  a daughter  of  William  Smelt. 

(9)  Thomas  Acklatn,  of  Dringhoe,  1764.  [Gules]  a maunch 

within  an  orle  of  cinq  foils  [argent], 

(10)  Margaret  Gylby,  wife  of  Lovelace  Gylby,  and  daughter  of 
Edward  Barnard,  1720.  [Azure]  a fess  wavy  [argent] 
between  three  estoiles  [or] — a crescent  for  difference  impaling 
Barnard. 

(n)  Margaret  Gylby,  widow  of  Lovelace  Gylby,  d.  13  Mar., 

1790,  aet.  82.  Gylby  impaling two  bars  gemelles 

and  a chief  ermine. 

(12)  Mary  Anlaby,  (wife)  of  Matthew  Aula  by.  Arms:  on  a 
lozenge  [argent]  a chevron  between  three  chess-rooks  [sable]. 


BISHOP  BURTON  (All  Saints). 

Memorial  brass  of  Isabel,  daughter  of  Richard  Smethley,  and 
wife  of  (1)  Sir  John  Ellerker,  (2)  Christopher  Estoft.  She  died 
20  Nov.,  1579. 1 

Two  shields: 

(1)  [Argent]  a fess  dancetty  between  three  talbots  heads  erased 

[sable]  (Ellerker)  impaling  [argent]  on  a bend  between  two 
unicorns  heads  erased  [azure]  three  lozenges  [or]  (Smethley). 

(2)  Blank.  Probably  originally  Estoft  impaling  Smethley. 

The  arms  here  assigned  to  Ellerker  are  not  those  usually  borne 
by  that  family  ( argent  a fess  between  three  water-bougets  gules),  but 
are  the  arms  of  Spayne,  one  of  the  Ellerker  quarterings,2  but  they 
were  frequently  used  for  Ellerker. 

On  the  north  wall  is  a coat  of  arms  carved  in  stone.  Quarterly: 
1 and  4,  [azure]  fretty  [or]  a fess  [of  the  last]  (Parker);  2 and  3,  grand 
quarters  quarterly,  i and  iv,  [sable]  a chevron  between  three  hanks  of 
cotton  [argent]  (Rakley3) ; ii  and  iii,  [argent]  a bend  [gules]  between  six 


1 Y.A.S.  Journal,  xii,  202. 

2 Glover's  Vis.  of  Yorks.,  no. 

3 John  Parker  of  Buxell  married  Agnes 


for  Amice),  daughter  and  heir  of  Richard 
Rakley  of  Willingdon.  Vis.  of  Sussex, 
Ilarl.  Soc.,  1562,  assigns  both  these  coats 
to  Raklev. 
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martlets  [sable]  ( ) . Crest : On  a cap  of  maintenance  a grey- 

hound statant  [or]. 

William  Gee,  of  Bishop  Burton,  married  Rachel,  daughter  of  Sir 
Thomas  Parker,  kt.,  of  Ratton,  co.  Sussex.  She  died  22  Mar., 
1649-50  (M.T.). 

BISHOP  WILTON  (St.  Edith). 

On  the  west  wall  of  the  north  aisle  is  a tablet  to  the  memory  of 
Sir  William  Hildyard,  of  Bishop  Wilton,  son  of  William  Hildyard, 
recorder  of  York,  and  grandson  of  Martin  Hildyard,  of  Winestead. 
His  wife  was  the  daughter  and  heir  of  Ralph  Hansby,  and  he  died 
in  1632,  leaving  three  daughters  and  coheirs.  The  second  of  these, 
Elizabeth,  married  Richard  Darley,  and  it  is  his  arms  (wrongly 
marshalled)  which  appear  on  the  monument : Quarterly  of  nine : 

(1)  Hildyard,  (2)  Hilton,  (3)  Lascells,  (4)  De  la  Haye,  (5)  ? Boteler, 
(6)  De  la  See,  (7)  Cotes,  (8)  Monceux,  (9)  azure  three  sheldrakes  argent 
a chief  ermine  (Hansby)  impaling  gules  six  fleur-de-lys  and  a bovdure 
ermine  a mullet  for  difference  (Darley).  There  have  been  two  crests 
but  only  the  Hildyard  cock  survives. 

According  to  Allen  there  was  to  be  seen  until  lately  a shield  in 
a window  of  the  north  aisle  bearing  gules  on  a saltire  or  [ argent ] a 
crescent  sable.1  These  are  the  arms  of  Alexander  Nevile  (Archbishop 
of  York  1374-88),  fifth  son  of  Ralph,  second  Lord  Nevile.  Bishop 
Wilton  belonged  to  the  archbishops  of  York,  and  derived  its  name 
from  this  circumstance. 

BRANTINGHAM  (All  Saints). 

In  the  south  transept  is  the  brass  of  Anthony  Smetheley,  died 
2 Jan.,  1578.  [Argent]  on  a bend  between  two  unicorns  heads  erased 
[azure]  three  lozenges  [or].  Crest:  A unicorn’s  head  erased. 

On  the  south  face  of  the  tower  is  a shield  now  much  defaced.  It 
may  have  borne  the  arms  of  John  Cosin,  Bishop  of  Durham — azure 
fretty  or  a bordure  argent.  Though  of  late  date,  it  hardly,  however, 
looks  as  late  as  1660. 

BUB  WITH  (All  Saints). 

On  the  exterior  of  the  clerestory  (south  side)  are  four  shields: 

(1)  [Argent]  on  a chief  [sable]  two  mullets  [or]  (Salvayn  of  South 

Driffield) . 

(2)  Aske  of  Aught  on. 

(3)  Vavasour  of  Spaldington,  parish  of  Bubwith. 

1 Hist,  of  Yorks.,  iv,  408. 
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(4)  Quarterly  [gules]  and  vair  a bend  [or]  (Constable  of  Eve  ring- 
ham)  . 

On  the  western  buttress  of  the  south  aisle:  On  a bend  three  cinq- 
foils.  This  shield  is  very  much  weathered,  but  appears  to  be  as 
described.1 

The  fragments  of  stained  glass  in  the  north  aisle  include: 

(1)  Gules  three  water-bougets  argent  (Ros). 

(2)  Gules  three  water-bougets  ermine  (Ros  of  Laxton).2 

(3)  A barry  shield,  now  filled  in  with  plain  glass,  evidently 

Aske. 


In  a clerestory  window:  or  three,  bars  azure  differenced  by  an 
annulet  (Aske  of  Aught  on). 

East  window  of  the  south  aisle : gules  a lion  rampant  or  (Fitzalan)3 
quartering  chequy  azure  and  or  (Warren). 

There  are  numerous  memorials  of  the  Vavasours  of  Spaldington 
and  Willitoft,  amongst  them  a late  leger  stone  with  their  arms: 
or]  a f ess  dancetty  [sable].  The  same  arms  may  be  seen  on  the 
wall  above  the  tomb  of  Thomas  Vavasour  of  Spaldington  and  on  a 
funeral  escutcheon. 

Dods worth’s  description  of  the  heraldry  in  the  church  shows 
how  much  of  the  stained  glass  has  disappeared  since  his  day.  The 
following  is  a list  of  the  coats  which  he  describes;  for  their  position 
in  the  church  the  reader  is  referred  to  the  volume  in  the  Record 
Series.4 

(1)  Aske  of  Aught  on. 

(2)  Argent  three  escallops  in  bend  gules  between  cotises  sable 

(De  la  Ha  ye). 5 

John  Vavasour,  in  1431,  acquired  Spaldington  by  mar- 
riage with  the  heiress  of  this  family. 

(3)  Or  a cross  sable  (Vesci). 

(4)  Skipwith. 

(5)  Constable. 

(6)  De  la  Haye. 

(7)  Salvayn. 

(8)  Gules  three  mullets  argent  (Hansard). 


1 Hist,  of  Yorks.,  iv,  378.  Possibly  this 
shield  is  Moreby  of  Moreby — argent  on  a 
bend  sable  three  mullets  pierced  or. 

2 Sire  Rob’t  de  Ros — de  goules  a iii 
bouces  de  ermyne  ( Parliamentary  Roll). 

3 The  arms  of  the  Earl  of  Arundel  (see 

Cottingham):  “ John  le  Fitz  Aleyn  de 


goules  a ung  lion  d’or  rampant  ’’  (Roll 
of  Hen.  III). 

4 Church  Notes,  207. 

5 These  arms  are  given  for  Pyerrse  De- 
lahaye  in  a fifteenth  century  Roll  of  Arms 
{Ancestor,  vii). 
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(9)  Gules  three  water-bougets  ermine  (Ros  of  Laxton). 

(10)  Aske  of  Aught  on. 

(11)  Gules  three  water-bougets  argent  (Ros). 

(12)  As  No.  9. 

(13)  Salvayn. 

(14)  Wortley. 

(15)  Ughtred. 

(16)  Lascelles. 

(17)  Quarterly:  1 , or  a cross  vert  ( and  a mullet  sable  for  difference) 

(Hussey)1;  2,  Salvayn;  3,  gules  two  bars  ermine ; 4,  Rat- 
ed ffe  : i mpaling  Babthorpe . 

William  Hussey  of  Harswell  married  Anne,  daughter 
and  coheir  of  Sir  John  Salvayn.  His  grandson,  William 
Hussey,  of  Duffield,  married  Agnes,  daughter  of  Sir  William 
Babthorpe. 

(18)  Ermine  a lion  rampant  azure  (?  Gunby). 

(19)  Dealtry. 

(20)  Aske  impaling  Dealtry. 

(21)  Salvayn  impaling  Danby. 

(22)  Wombwell  impaling  Vavasour. 

(23)  Sable  three  coneys'  heads  erased  argent  impaling  Vavasour. 

(24)  Vavasour  with  an  escallop  argent  on  the  fess. 

(25)  Quarterly:  1 and  4,  Vavasour;  2,  gules  three  covered  cups 
in  a bordure  engrailed  or  (?  Boteler) ; 3,  De  la  Haye. 

(26)  Mowbray  with  a crosier  in  bend  or  (Byland  Abbey). 

The  abbot  of  Byland  having  provided  this  window.  A 
mediety  of  the  church  was  given  to  Byland  by  John  de 
Mowbray. 

(27)  Argent  on  a pale  gules  three  birds  or  (John  Selowe,  canon 

of  York,  rector  of  Bolton  Percy — was  presented  15  May, 

1 459)- 2 

* 

(28)  Azure  three  bugle-horns  or  (Bassett  of  Bassett  Park,  Selby). 

The  charges  having  reference  to  the  fact  that  he  was 
bow-bearer  to  the  abbot  of  Selby. 

The  following  sketch  pedigree  will  serve  to  show  the  connection 
of  the  various  bearers  of  the  above  arms  with  the  Vavasours  of 
Spaldington  and  Willi  toft . 

1 “ Sire  John  Husee— de  or  a vne  crois  2 Sable  a pale  gules  with  three  martlets 

vert Sire  Henri  Husee — de  silver , John  Selowe  ( Ancestor , vii). 

ermyne  a iij  barres  de  goules  ” (Pari. 

Roll). 
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Sir  John  VAVASOUR 
Spaldington  • j.u.; 
g.-son  of  Sir  Henry  Vavasour 
of  Hazlewood,  who  d.  1413 


of=  Isabel  d.  and  coh.  of 

Thomas  DE  LA  HAYE 
of  Spaldington  (quartering 

(?)  BOTELER) 


Sir  John  Vavasour 
of  Spaldington  ; 
d.s.p. 


William  Vavasour 
of  Gunby  ; heir  to 
his  brother  ; d.  1495 


Catherine, 
m.  John 

WOMBWELL 


Sir  Peter  \Tavasour 
of  Spaldington;  d.  1556 


Cassandra  d 
and  h.  of 
Loundes  of 
South  Cave 


=John  Vavasour  of=Julian  d.  of 
Spaldington;  John  ASKE 

d.  1573  of  Aughton  ; 

with  this  mar- 
riage are  con- 
nected the  arms 


George  Vavasour — Anne  dau. 
of  Willitoft ; and  h.  of 
j.u.  Robert 


SKIP- 

WITH 

of  Willitoft 


of  HANSARD, 
UGHTRED, 


and  DEALTRY 


Edward  Vavasour 
of  Spaldington  ; 
d.  unm.  1607 


Ralph  Vavasour 
of  Spaldington  ; 
a quo  Vavasour 
of  Spaldington 


Peter  Vavasour 
of  Willitoft 

George  Vavasour 
of  Willitoft 


BURNBY  (St.  Giles). 

On  a buttress  on  the  north  side  of  the  church  is  a shield1  bearing 
[ gules]  a chevron  engrailed  between  three  hounds  sejant  [argent]  (Hun- 
gate) — a branch  of  this  family  held  property  here  in  the  fifteenth 
century. 

There  are  also  in  the  church  several  seventeenth  century  floor 
slabs  with  the  arms  of  Fawsitt : [or]  a lion  rampant  [sable]  debruised 
by  a bend  gobony  [argent  and  gules]. 


NORTH  CAVE  (All  Saints). 

Glover  (Vis.  1584)2  mentions  a number  of  coats  in  this  church. 
At  the  east  end: 

(1)  Azure  a cross  (or  star)  of  sixteen  points  or  (De  la  Haye  as 
quartered  by  Sylvanus  Morgan,  father-in-law  of  Edmund 
Pickering,  of  Guisborough). 

above  coat.  Roxby  of  Burnby,  how- 
ever, bore  argent  a chevron  between  three- 
rooks  sable.  The  arms  as  above  are  given 
for  Thomas  Houngate,  Yorkechvre  ( An- 
cestor, vii). 

2 Foster,  Yorks.  Vis.,  440. 


1 This  shield  escaped  the  notice  of  Mr. 
Leadman  when  he  wrote  his  account  of 
Burnby  Church  (Y.A.S.  Journal,  xvi, 
259).  Allen  (Hist,  of  Yorks.,  iv.  410) 
mentions  a shield  in  the  same  position, 
a chevron  engrailed  between  three  martlets, 
which  is  evidently  a misreading  of  the 
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(2)  Deyvill. 

(3)  Sable  a bend  flory  or  (Bromfleet)  quartering  or  a cross  sable 

a label  of  five  point  s (Vesci). 

(4)  Sable  a bend  engrailed  or  (probably  Bromfleet). 

(5)  Bromfleet,  with  three  escallops  gules  on  the  bend. 

(6)  Cave  quartering  Bromfleet  (as  No.  5). 

(7)  Argent  on  a bend  flory  azure  three  fleur-de-lys  or, 

The  following  seven  together: 

(8)  Or  a bend  gules . 

(9)  Gules  a bend  or. 

(10  and  11)  Argent  two  chevronels  gules. 

(12)  Blank. 

(13)  Wake. 

(2:4)  As  No.  7. 

(15)  Metham  impaling  Constable. 

Sir  Thomas  Metham  (died  1514)  married  Elizabeth, 
daughter  of  Sir  Robert  Constable,  of  Flamborough.  “ The 
manor  of  North  Cave  for  many  generations  belonged  to 
the  Methams,  knights  ” (Lawton).1 

(16)  Azure  a Jess  dancetty  between  ten  billets  or. 

(17)  Argent  a fess  dancetty  between  ten  billets  or  [sable]. 

Both  the  above  probably  Deyncourt. 

Peter  de  Cave  at  the  end  of  the  thirteenth  century  married 
Elena,  daughter  of  Sir  Thomas  Bromfleet.  A later  Sir  Thomas 
Bromfleet  married  Margaret,  daughter  of  Sir  John  St.  John  and  heir 
to  her  mother  Anastasia,  daughter  and  coheir  of  William  de  At  on, 
Lord  Vesci.  His  son,  Henry  Bromfleet,  was  summoned  to  Parlia- 
ment as  Lord  Vesci,  27  Hen.  VI. 


SOUTH  CAVE  (All  Saints). 

In  the  south  transept  is  a tablet  bearing  the  following  inscrip- 
tion: “ This  ile  was  repaired  at  the  proper  cost  and  charges  of  the 
Right  Worshipful  Henry  Garwaies  Esquier  Alderman  of  the  Citie 
of  London  Anno  Dom.  1633/'  and  the  arms:  [argent]  a pile  sur- 
mounted by  a fess  [gules]  between  four  leopards’  faces.  This  is  the  well- 
known  Sir  Henry  Garway,  or  Garraway,  who  became  Lord  Mayor 
in  1639,  and  was  knighted  31  May  following.  After  using  his  best 
endeavours  to  reconcile  the  citizens  of  London  to  the  cause  of 

1 Though  the  Methams  were  land-  of  the  manors  of  Metham,  Pollington, 

owners  in  North  Cave  they  never  held  etc.  (not  North  Cave),  and  lands  and 

the  manor.  Inq.  p.  m.,  6 Hen.  VIII:  houses  in  the  above  places  and  in  Cotness, 

“ The  said  Thomas  Metham  was  seized  North  Cave,  etc.” 
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Charles  I,  he  was,  when  the  city  went  over  to  the  side  of  the  Par- 
liament,  thrown  into  prison,  where  he  spent  the  remainder  of  his  life. 
He  was  buried  at  St.  Peter’s,  Broad  Street,  24  July,  1646.  He  was 
a great  merchant  and  extremely  wealthy.  Besides  his  property  at 
Cave  he  left  estates  in  Sussex,  Kent,  Devonshire,  Northumberland, 
and  Westmorland.  At  Cave  he  farmed  the  tithe  at  Faxfleet,  so 
that  the  repair  of  the  south  transept  fell  to  him.1 

Glover  and  St.  George’s  Vis.  of  Yorks,  (p,  439)  gives  the 
following : 

(1)  Monument  of  Sir  Alexander  de  Cave  and  Joan,  his  wife: 

argent  fretty  azure,  should  be  azure  fretty  argent  (Cave). 

(2)  Figures  in  stained  glass  of  a knight  and  his  two  wives, 

with  the  arms  of  Cave  on  their  outer  garments  and  their 
own  arms  on  the  inner: 

Argent  a lion  rampant  azure  (Gunby)  impaling  Cave. 

Azure  a bend  argent  ( ) impaling  Cave. 

Gyronny  argent  and  gules  ( ) impaling  Cave. 

Cave  impaling  argent  a bend  between  three  roses  gules. 

Cave  impaling  vert  (?  sable)  a bend flory  or  (Bromfieet). 

Peter  de  Cave  who,  at  the  end  of  the  thirteenth  century, 
married  Elena,  daughter  of  Sir  Thomas  Bromfieet. 

Also  the  following: 

Argent  three  fusils  in  fess  gules  ( ) impaling 

Cave. 

Argent  three  bars  gules  over  all  a bend  engrailed  sable 
(?  Saxby2)  quartering  Cave. 

Argent  a chevron  between  two  tans  in  chief  sable  and  a 
garb  in  base  or  quartering  Cave  (?  Sheffield — argent  a 
chevron  between  three  garbs  gules). 

Robert  Sheffield  married  Jenet,  daughter  of  Alexander 
Lounde,  by  Maud,  sole  heir  of  Sir  Alexander  Cave.  The 
Loundes  appear  to  have  afterwards  adopted  the  arms  of 
Cave . 

According  to  the  pedigree  in  Hall’s  History  of  South  Cave  the 
family  is  derived  from  Jordan  de  Cave,  temp.  William  II,  who  was  . 
the  son  of  Roger,  brother  of  Warner,  the  latter  being  the  father  of 
Wyomar,  ancestor  of  the  Askes. 

1 Vis.  of  London , Harl.  Soc.,  xv,  404;  ter  of  Sir  Thomas  Saxby,  who  bore  or 

Le  Neve's  Pedigrees  of  Knights,  19s;  three  bars  azure;  on  a bend  engrailed  or 
Diet,  of  Nat.  Biog,  three  escallops  sable ; or  the  arms  may  be 

2 Richard,  son  of  Thomas  Cave,  died  those  of  Roos  of  Lincolnshire. 

1495,  married  secondly  Margaret,  daugh- 
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CHERRY  BURTON  (St,  Michael). 

Under  the  lower  are  two  brass  shields  which  were  discovered  in 
the  churchyard  in  1905: 

(1)  [Gules]  a fess  wavy  between  three  lions  rampant  [or]  (Cromp- 

ton) impaling  [ ] fretty  [ ] on  a fess 

[ ] three  ftenr-de-lys  [ ] (Culverwell). 

(2)  Crompton  impaling  quarterly  of  six:  1,  [vert]  a fess  between 

three  covered  cups  [or]  (Haldenby);  2,  paly  of  six  [argent 
and  azure]  on  a chief  [or]  a lion  passant  [gules]  (Bud- 
ding! on);  3,  [argent]  on  a bend  [sable]  three  lions  passant 
[of  the  field]  (Easingwold) ; 4,  [argent]  a chevron  between 
three  boars’  heads  couped  [azure]  (PFerreby);  5,  [argent] 
on  a fess  [azure]  three  jleur-de-lys  [or]  (Usfleet);  6,  [argent] 
a bend  between  six  martlets  [gules]  (Furnival). 

These  shields  record  Robert  Crompton  (died  1606)  and  his  two 
wives:  Jane,  daughter  of  Samuel  Culverwell,  rector  of  Cherry 
Burton  1562-1612,  and  Anne,  daughter  of  Francis  Haldenby,  of 
Haldenby. 

COTT1NGHAM  (St.  Mary). 

Dodsworth  records  the  following  coats1:  Sable  a wolf  rampant  or , 
a cross-crosslet  fitchy  or  for  difference — de  Lucia  or  Louth.  The  arms 
of  Nicholas  de  Luda,  rector  of  Cottingham  1361-1383,  whose  fine 
brass  remains  in  the  church,2  but  without  arms. 

In  the  east  window: 

(1)  England  in  a bordure  argent  (Woodstock). 

(2)  France  and  England  quarterly,  a label  of  three  points 

argent  impaling  Woodstock. 

Edward  the  Black  Prince  and  his  wife,  “ The  Fair 
Maid  of  Kent.” 

(3)  France  and  England  quarterly,  a bordure  argent. 

In  the  choir  windows: 

(1)  De  Dreux  (Earl  of  Richmond). 

(2)  Albini  quartering  Warren  (Earl  of  Arundel). 

(3)  Valence  quartering  Hastings  (Earl  of  Pembroke). 

(4)  Beauchamp  (Earl  of  Warwick). 

(5)  Mont  acute  (Earl  of.  Salisbury). 

(6)  Ratcliffe  (Earl  of  Sussex). 

(7)  Stafford  (Earl  of  Stafford). 


1 Church  Notes , 200, 


4 y./LS.  Journal , xii,  205. 
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(8)  De  Vere  (Earl  of  Oxford). 

(9)  Courtenay  (Earl  of  Devon). 

(10)  Umfraville  (Earl  of  Angus). 

(11)  Despenser  (Earl  of  Gloucester). 

(12)  Nevil,  with  a crescent  sable  for  difference. 

(13)  Percy  (Earl  of  Northumberland). 

(14)  Gules  a saltire  ermine . 

(15)  Latimer. 

(16)  Se grave. 

Thomas,  Lord  Wake,  Lord  of  Cottingham,  married  Blanche 
Plantagenet,  daughter  of  Henry,  Earl  of  Lancaster,  a grandson  of 
Henry  HI.  Dying  issueless  in  1349,  his  sister  Margaret  became  his 
heir;  she  likewise  had  made  a brilliant  match,  her  husband  being 
Edmund  of  Woodstock,  son  of  Edward  I.  Margaret's  daughter  and 
heir,  Joan,  “ The  Fair  Maid  of  Kent,”  numbered  amongst  her  hus- 
bands the  renowned  Black  Prince. 

The  arms  in  the  choir  windows  seem  to  be  those  of  the  great 
barons  of  Edward  Ill's  reign.  Only  two  require  comment,  viz., 
the  differenced  arms  of  Nevil.  The  coat  with  a crescent  is 
difficult  to  identify  with  certainty.  This  difference  was  certainly 
used  by  Nevil  of  Thornton  Bridge  and  by  Archbishop  Nevile. 
Gules  a saltire  ermine  is  ascribed  to  Nevil  of  Rolleston,  co.  Notts, 
in  the  report  of  the  Scrope  and  Grosvenor  controversy.  The  same 
coat  is  assigned  to  Nevile  of  Holt,  co.  Leicester,  and  to  Robert 
Nevile,  of  Pykale. 

SOUTH  DALTON  (St.  Mary). 

The  new  church  contains  the  elaborate  tomb  of  Sir  John  Hotham 
(died  1689)  from  the  old  church,  with  the  arms  of  Hotham,  harry  of 
ten  argent  and  azure  on  a canton  or  a Cornish  chough  proper . These 
are  not  the  original  arms  of  the  East  Riding  Hothams  but  of  the 
Hothams  of  Bonby,  whose  relationship  to  the  Scorborough  Hothams 
cannot  be  traced.  Even  so,  the  bird  on  the  canton  should  apparently 
be  a martlet  and  not  a chough.  The  true  Hotham  coat,  as  men- 
tioned elsewhere,  is  or  on  a bend  sable  three  mullets  argent.  This  is 
a derivative  Mauley  or  Fossard  coat  adopted  in  recognition  of  the 
fact  that  the  Hothams  were  sub-feudatories  of  the  Mauleys.  The 
reasons  why  the  Hothams  of  Scorborough  came  to  adopt  the  coat  of 
the  Bonby  branch  are  clearly  explained  by  Col.  Saltmarsh  in  the 
History  and  Chartulary  of  the  Hothams  of  Scorborough , 1100-1700, 
page  9. 
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EASTRINGTON  (St.  Michael). 

On  the  exterior  of  the  church  are  eleven  shields. 


On  the  south  porch: 

(1)  Portington. 

(2)  Cavile. 

On  the  tower  (south  side): 

(3)  Defaced. 


Over  the  west  window: 

(4)  Aske  of  Owsthorpe.1 

(5)  Cavile. 

(6)  Portington. 

At  the  sides  of  the  west  window: 

(7)  Aske  of  Owsthorpe. 

(8)  Portington. 

(9)  Aske  of  Owsthorpe. 

(10)  Portington. 


Over  the  north  door: 


\jrv\jrf\jr 


(n)  Portington. 

In  the  north  chapel  is  a stone 
slab  with  a remarkably  line  cross 
surmounted  by  a shield  bearing  the 
arms  of  Cavile,  a family  deriving 
its  name  from  a hamlet  in  the  parish 
of  Eastrington:  a f ess  engrailed  each 
point  terminating  in  a fleur-de-lys . 
Mr.  A.  S.  Ellis  has  written  an  ac- 
count of  this  family  in  his  series  of 
articles  on  Some  East  Riding  Families 
and  their  Arms.2  The  arms  of  John 
Kayville  are  described  in  Harl.  MS. 
6589  (Jenyn’s  Collection)  as  argent 
a fess  flory  counter  flory  gules  (John  Cavyle,  Howdenchyre,  Ancestor, 
vii).  The  heiress  of  John  Cavile,  by  Amy,  daughter  of  John 
Hotham,  married  Sir  Thomas  Bosvile  (Vis.  1569),  but  died  s.p. 
Sir  Thomas  was  the  father  of  Anthony  Bosvile  by  his  second  wife, 
Joan  de  Fur  nival. 3 


A.  G'\A/ 


\ 


\ 


1 Afterwards  of  Aughton  by  inheri- 
tance from  De  la  Have.  Before  that, 
seated  at  Owsthorpe  in  the  parish  of 
Eastrington. 

2 E.R.A.S.  Trans.,  iv. 

3 There  would  seem  to  be  no  doubt 
that  the  shields  at  the  end  of  the  Porting- 


ton tomb  bear  the  arms  of  Sir  "Thomas 
Bosvile  and  Joan  Furnival.  Glover,  in 
1584  (Yorks.  Vis.,  477),  noted  at  Dar- 
field,  argent  five  f usils  in  fess  gules  a label 
of  five  points  each  charged  with  three 
roundels  impaling  a bend  between  six 
martlets  gules  (Nicholaus  de  Bosvile). 
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111  the  same  chapel  is  an  altar-tomb  with  effigies,  which  almost 
certainly  commemorates  Sir  John  Portington,  Justice  of  the  King’s 
Bench,  died  1456.  Most  of  the  shields  which  surround  the  tomb 
are  blank,  but  the  arms  of  Portington,  [gules]  on  a bend  [argent] 
three  choughs  [sable],  may  be  seen  on  the  north  and  south  sides. 
One  of  the  shields  at  the  east  end  bears  three  birds,  possibly  Cliffe: 
this  family  bore  argent  three  popinjays  vert,  and  were  connected  with 
the  Portingtons.1  At  the  west  end  is  a figure  supporting  two  shields: 

(1)  Five  fusils  in  fess  and  a label  of  three  points  (Bosvile). 

(2)  [Argent]  a bend  between  six  martlets  [gules]  (Furnival). 

The  arms  of  Portington  also  occur  in  the  corbel  table  of  the 
north  aisle.  The  family  takes  its  name  from  a hamlet  adjoining 
Cavile. 


North  of  the  chancel  is  a tablet  stating  that  it  was  rebuilt  in 
1632  by  Sir  Michael  Wart  on,  of  Beverley— arms,  Wart  on.  He  had 
acquired  the  patronage  of  the  church  after  the  Dissolution  and  pre- 
sented to  the  living  in  1616. 

Glover,  who  visited  the  church  in  1584, 2 noted  in  addition  to 
the  arms  on  the  exterior  of  the  church  and  the  Portington  tomb, 
“graven  in  wood  upon  a pewe,”  quarterly:  1 and  4,  a chevron  be- 
tween three  hinds  heads',  2 and  3,  a chevron  between  three  mullets 
(Abbott  of  Bellasis).  Bellasize  is  another  hamlet  in  the  parish.3 

Also  six  shields  in  stained  glass: 


(1)  Aske. 

(2)  Aske  of  Aught  on. 

(3)  Percy  quartering  Lucy. 

(4)  Percy  with  a label  of  three  points  gules. 

(5)  Dealtry. 

(6)  Or  on  a chief  gules  three  plates  (Carnoys). 

"On  a toombe  stone 

(1)  Dealtry. 

(2)  Aske  impaling  Gascoigne. 


Thomas  Portington,  great  - grandson  of  the  Judge,  married 
Julian,  daughter  of  John  Aske,  of  Aughton.  The  latter’s  ancestor 
(John  Aske)  had  married  a daughter  of  Chief  Justice  Gascoigne. 

For  the  association  of  the  arms  of  Dealtry  and  Aske  see  under 
Aughton. 


1 Col.  Saltmarshe  suggests  this  identi- 
fication of  the  coat.  The  arms  are  given 
for  Cliffe  in  Jenyn's  Ordinary,  temp. 
Edw.  ITT,  or  the  birds  may  be  plover,  in 
which  case  the  coat  would  be  Tirwhit. 

2 Foster,  Yorks.  Vis.,  443. 

3 Bartholomew  Abbot  of  Bellasize  was 


concerned  in  a grant  of  land  at  South 
Cliffe  in  1568  (Y.T.S.  Journal,  xi,  408). 
He  married  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  Ed- 
ward Saltmarshe  of  Saltmarshe,  who  died 
in  1547  : unless  Glover  mistook  pears  for 
hinds'  heads  there  seems  to  be  no  relation 
to  any  known  arms  of  Abbott. 
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ELLERKER. 

Glover,1  at  the  Visitation  of  1584,  refers  to  certain  devices  more 
or  less  heraldic  “ upon  three  belles  in  the  steeple  ” of  this  chapel. 
The  heraldry,  if  such  it  can  be  called,  seems  to  be  connected  with 
the  founders  of  the  bells.  Mr.  Consitt  Boulter,  in  his  account  of 
the  East  Riding  Bells,  makes  no  reference  to  these  shields. 


ELLERTON  (St.  Mary). 

There  are  seven  shields  in  stained  glass  said  to  have  belonged 
to  the  conventual  church. 


North  side: 

(1)  Gules  a lion  rampant  within  a bordure  engrailed  argent 

(?  Grey). 

(2)  Argent  a lion  rampant  azure  (Brus).2 * 

(3)  Azure  fretty  argent  (Cave). 

(4)  England  with  a label  of  three  points  azure  (Edward,  son  of 

Henry  III,  afterwards  Edward  I or  his  son,  afterwards 
Edward  II). 

South  side: 

(1)  Argent  a lion  rampant  azure  crowned  or  (Pickering — “ Sir 

Christopher  Pickering  was  of  Ellerton  in  Harthill  Wapen- 
take, Yorkshire,”  Harl.  Soc.,  xvi,  250).  ’ 

(2)  Or  a lion  rampant  gules. 

(3)  Pickering. 


Glover4  noted  all  the  above  except  the  coat  of  England  and, 
in  addition,  the  following: 

(1  and  2)  Salvayn. 

(3)  Wake. 

(4)  Gules  a cross  patonce  or  (Vesci). 

(5)  Azure  a cross  patonce  or  (?  Warde). 

(6)  Ros. 

(7)  Argent  three  asses’  heads  couped  gules. 

(8)  Gules  a fess  between  six  cross-crosslets  or  (Beauchamp). 

(9)  Argent  three  popinjays  vert  (Cliffe). 

(10)  Bulmer. 

(11)  Argent  three  martlets  gules. 

(12)  Broken a bordure  engrailed  sable. 


1 Foster,  Yorks.  Vis.,  440. 

2 These  may  be  the  arms  of  Gunby,  a 

family  which  intermarried  with  the 
Caves.  Brus  of  Skelton  is  probable,  since 

the  Pickerings  derived  originally  from 


that  family. 

3 Norn.  Vill.,  9 Edw.  II,  Ellerton: 
Prior  de  Ellerton  et  Thomas  de  Pycker- 
ing. 

4 Foster,  Yorks.  Vis.,  441. 
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“ This  one  escocheon  standelh  on  a grave  stone  ”:  argent  on  a 
bend  (in  bend)  three  escallops  sable  between  cotises  gules  (de  la  Haye) 
impaling  azure  a lion  rampant  between  six  cross-crosslets  or. 


ETTON  (St.  Mary). 

In  the  north  aisle  is  a stone  discovered  at  the  last  restoration  of 
the  church;  on  it  is  a shield  within  a quatrefoil  bearing  [or]  a bend 
[sable]  (Mauley). 

“ In  Etton  the  lords  Mauley  held  one  knight’s  fee  ” (Lawton). 

There  is  also  in  the  church  a recumbent  effigy  of  a lady  dis- 
covered at  the  same  time  with  three  shields: 

(1)  A chevron  between  three  roses. 

(2)  On  a cross  gules  five  lozenges  a label  of  five  points  (Frevile). 

(3)  As  No.  1. 

“ James  de  Frevill,  knt., and  his  tenants  held 

the  residue  of  this  fee.” 

This  monument  may  belong  to  a member  of  the  family  of  Rose. 
John,  son  of  Richard  de  Rose,  was  engaged  in  the  demise  of  pro- 
perty at  South  Dalton  in  1295  (Y.M.S.  Journal,  xvi,  91),  and  it  is 
significant  that  the  witnesses  included  not  only  Sir  James  Frevill, 
but  Thomas  Scot  of  Etton  and  Adam  de  Boulton,  who,  two  years 
later,  contributed  to  the  ninth  levied  on  his  chattels  in  Etton.1 

Leger  stone  of  Alderman  Towers  Wallis,  Mayor  of  Hull,  died 
19  April,  1719,  aet.  59;  [azure]  a bend  embattled  [argent]. 

On  the  north  wall  of  the  chancel  is  the  monument  of  Bridget 
Domelow,  died  30  Sept.,  1680.  Her  first  husband  was  Edward 
Dickinson,  of  Farnborough;  her  second,  Dr.  John  Domelow,  rector 
of  Hamilton,  co.  Buckingham.  The  impaled  coat  of  arms  is  now 
difficult  to  decipher. 

The  church  plate2  shows  the  arms  of  Legard  impaling  Caley  with 
the  badge  of  Ulster — Sir  John  Legard,  second  bart.,  1678-1715. 


EVERINGHAM  (St.  Emeldis3). 


Dodsworth,  Church  Notes,  203:  Monument  of  a man  and  his 
wife.  Quarterly:  1,  gules  a cinq  foil  argent  (Poucher);  2,  gules  a 
water -bouget  or;  3,  gules  a lion  rampant  vair  (Everingham) ; 4,  gules 
a knot  or. 

John  Sutthill,  died  1494  (he  married  Joan,  daughter  and  heir  of 
Sir  John  Poucher). 


1 If  this  is  only  another  way  oi  spelling 

Ros  or  Roos,  then  the  coat  cannot  refer 

to  this  family,  but  may  belong  to  Roscel. 


2 Yorks.  Church  Plate,  i,  247.  • 

St.  Everilda  ( Y./l.S.  Journal,  ii,  185). 
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South  window: 

(1)  Poucher  quartering  Everingham. 

(2)  The  quartered  coat  above.  The  shield  had  evidently  been 

reversed  at  some  time,  since  Dodsworth  enumerates  the 
quarte rings  in  reverse  order. 

On  the  south  wall: 

(1)  Constable  of  Flamborough  quartering  chequy  [or  and  gules 

on  a chief  argent  a lion  passant  sable ] (Cumbenvorth). 

(2)  Sothill  quartering  Poucher,  Ellis,  and  Everingham.1 


NORTH  FERRIBY  (All  Saints). 

Allen'  mentions  two  shields,  Uftleck  (Usfleet)  and  Darcy,  in  the 
south  windows  of  the  chancel.  Also  the  monument  of  Elizabeth 
(wife  of  Francis)  Haldenby  and  daughter  of  Sir  John  Wentworth — 
“ qui  tredecim  habuit  Alias  ”3 — died  1562,  with  their  coats  of  arms. 
The  arms  of  Haldenby  were  vert  a fess  between  three  covered  cups  or, 
and  they  were  seated  at  Swanland  in  this  parish.  Robert  Haldenby 
(c.  1400)  married  Isabel,  daughter  and  coheir  of  Sir  Gerard  Usfleet. 
None  of  these  coats  survive.  Abraham  de  la  Pryme4,  in  his  manu- 
script Histoiy  of  Hull,  gives  both  these  coats:  argent  on  a fess  azure 
three  Jleur-de-lys  (Usfleet);  and  argent  three  cinq  foils  gules  (Darcy). 

In  connection  with  the  monument  of  Elizabeth  Haldenby  he 
describes  imperfectly  the  quartered  coat  of  Haldenby  (see  Cherry 
Burton),  and  gives  also  Wentworth — a crescent  for  difference  quar- 
tering paly  of  six  argent  and  sable  on  a bend  gules  three  mullets  or 
(Dronsfield) . 

FULL  SUTTON  (St.  Mary).5 

In  the  windows,  until  very  lately,  were  the  arms  of  the  Percy 
family  ” (Allen,  iv,  13).  As  he  does  not  state  whether  the  arms 
showed  the  lion  rampant  or  the  fusils  in  fess,  it  is  possible  that  it 
was  a coat  of  Dealtry  of  Full  Sutton — azure  five  fusils  in  fess  argent. 


GOODMANHAM  All  Saints  . 


On  the  font,  dating  from  the 
four  shields: 

1 Sir  William  Slingsby’s  pedigree  (Fos- 
ter, Yorks.  Vis.,  178)  shows  how  these 
quarterings  were  obtained  by  Constable, 
and,  in  addition,  Cromwell  (?),  Argam. 
and  Paganell, 

2 Hist,  of  Yorks.,  iv,  173. 

3 The  Visitation  of  1612  gives  the 
names  of  seven  sons  and  one  daughter. 


end  of  the  sixteenth  century,  are 


1 The  writers  of  this  article  are  in- 
debted to  Dr.  xA  B.  Wilson-Barkworth 
of  Kirk  Ella  for  permission  to  examine 
this  interesting  manuscript  and  to  ex- 
tract the  references  to  the  heraldry  at 
Holy  Trinity,  Hull,  and  elsewhere. 

5 Ancient  Dedication,  Y.H.S.  Journal, 
ii,  185. 
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(1)  [Argent]  a maunch  [gules]  (Thirkeld). 

(2)  [Argent]  on  a fess  [sable]  three  mullets  of  six  points  pierced 

[or]  (Grimston). 

(3)  Two  keys  in  saltire  (St.  Peter). 

(4)  [Gules]  eight  muscles  (three,  three,  one  and  one ) [or]  (St. 

William  of  York). 

Walter,  fifth  son  of  Thomas  Grimston, of  Grimston  Garth,  married 
Dorothy,  daughter  and  coheir  of  Marmaduke  Thirkeld,  of  Easthorpe 
(parish  of  Lonclesborough) . The  Grimstons  had  property  here  from 
early  times  and  presented  to  the  living  til]  1673.  The  shields  are 
carelessly  cut : the  fess  of  Grimston  appears  as  hnmetty  and  there  is 
one  more  mascle  than  usual  in  St.  William’s  shield. 

HALTEMPRICE  PRIORY. 

Arms  of  the  Priory:  sable  a cross  flew etty  argent  (or  quarterly 
argent  and  gules).  Edmondson,  vol.  i. 

The  seal  of  the  House,  originally  Cottingham  Priory,  in  the  Hull 
Museum,  shows  the  arms  of  Wake1  displayed  on  two  banners  both 
on  the  obverse  and  reverse,  on  a shield  in  base  on  the  reverse  and  on 
one  of  the  principal  shields  on  the  obverse — the  other  showing 
harry  of  twelve  [argent  and  gules]  for  Stuteville.  Hugh  Wake,  great- 
grandfather of  Thomas,  Lord  Wake,  founder  of  the  Priory,  married 
Joan,  daughter  and  heir  of  Nicholas  de  Stuteville.2  In  base  is  a 
third  shield  showing  a cross  fteury. 

Over  the  doorway  of  the  house  which  now  occupies  the  site  of 
the  Priory  may  be  seen  the  arms  of  Ellerker,  to  which  family  the 
site  was  granted  at  the  Dissolution. 

HAYTON  (St.  Martin).3 

On  the  church  plate  are  the  arms  of  Rudstone — [argent]  three 
hulls  heads  erased  [sable] — with  the  badge  of  Ulster.4  This  would 
be  Sir  Thomas  Rudstone,  second  baronet,  who  married  Katherine, 
daughter  and  coheir  of  George  Mountaigne,  and  died  1706.  His 
father,  Walter  Rudstone,  was  created  a baronet  in  1642:  the 
baronetcy  expired  on  the  death  of  the  third  baronet  in  1709.  The 
family  was  at  Hayton  as  early  as  the  reign  of  King  John.5 

1 Sire  Huge  Wake — de  goul  a ij  barres  ;t  Ancient  dedication  St.  Peter  ( Y..4.S. 
de  argent  en  le  chef  iij  rondels  de  argent  Journal,  ii,  186). 

(Pari.  Roll).  4 Yorks.  Church  Plate,  i,  259. 

2 It  was  by  this  marriage  that  the  5 Dugdale’s  Vis.,  131.  Some  account 

Wakes  acquired  the  manor  of  Cotting-  of  the  family  by  Lord  Hawkesbury  also 

ham.  appeared  in  the^E.R.H.S.  Trans.,  xi,  123. 
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HESSLE  (All  Saints). 

In  a window  of  the  south  chapel  is  a coat  of  arms  of  Constable 
(quarterly  gules  and  vair  a bend  or).  Though  faded  and  broken  in 
places,  this  interesting  shield  has  been  carefully  cleaned  and  reset. 

Dec.  1 7,  4 Edw.  IV  (1464).  The  King  granted  to  Sir  Robert 
Constable,  of  Flamborough,  the  manor  or  lordship  of  Hessle  with 
the  ferry  and  passages  there.1 

Warburton  mentions  several  coats  in  addition  to  the  surviving 
Constable  shield : Nevile,  Wake,  a fess  between  three  birds , and  another 
which  appears  to  have  been  France  and  England  quarterly  with 
a label  of  three  points .2 

There  is  also  a piece  of  late  glass  in  a clerestory  window  with  the 
name  of  " Robertus  Legard  ” and  his  crest,  but  no  coat  of  arms. 


HOWDEN  (St.  Peter). 

The  arms  of  Walter  Skirlaugh,  Bishop  of  Durham — [argent]  three 
barrulets  interlaced  with  three  pallets  in  the  form  of  a cross  [sable]3 — 
may  be  seen  on  the  Bishop’s  Manor  House,  on  the  key-stone  of  the 
vaulting  of  what  was  originally  the  porch  of  the  great  hall,  on  the 
exterior  of  the  same  and  in  the  small  chapel  built  by  him  near  the 
chapter  house.4  O11  the  exterior  of  the  remains  of  the  gateway 
occur  the  arms  of  Cardinal  Langley,  Bishop  of  Durham  1406-1438— 
paly  of  six  [argent  and  vert]  on  the  second  pale  a mullet  in  chief.  On 
the  exterior  of  the  chapter  house  are  six  shields,  only  three  of  which 
bear  charges  which  can  now  be  deciphered: 

(1)  Barry  and  a bend  (?  Gray). 

(2)  A saltire  (Nevile). 

(3)  Cardinal  Langley. 

On  the  central  tower  of  the  church  are  four  shields: 

(1)  Skirlaugh. 

(2)  Langley. 

(3)  Nevile. 

(4)  Metham. 

On  the  north  side  of  the  Saltmarshe  and  Metham  chapel  is  an 
altar  tomb;  the  recumbent  effigy  of  the  knight  bears  on  his  shield 

1 Carleton  MonktonVMS.  Hist,  of  Hull,  vicissim  flexatas  in  forma  cribri  ” (Sur- 

penes  Dr.  A.  B.  Wilson-Barkworth.  tees  Soe.,  ix,  145);  “a  crosse  of  thre 

2 Lansdowne  MSS.,  Brit.  Mus.,  923.  spells  of  a tire  or  riddle  in  memory  and 

3 The  charges  on  this  shield  are  gener-  acknowledgement  from  whence  he 
ally  described  as  “ osiers,”  since  they  are  sprunge  ” (Dodsworth).  Watyr  Skyrlowe 
supposed  to  have  reference  to  the  fact  porte  argent  un  croyse  de  Sabyll  pale 
that  the  Bishop’s  father  was  a sieve-  fece  seve  (Ancestor,  vii). 

maker  at  North  Skirlaugh:  “ 6 virgas  4 Y.,L.S.  Journal,  xxii,  164. 


SHIELDS  IN  STAINED  GLASS. 


NUNBURNHOL/nE. 
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quarterly  [azure  and  argent]  in  first  quarter  a fleur-de-lys  [or]  (Metham). 
Over  the  tomb  are  two  shields: 


(1)  Metham. 

(2)  [Gules]  an  eagle  displayed  [argent]  debruised  by  a bendlet 

[sable]  (Hamclton).1 * * 

in  the  south  porch  is  preserved  a shield  in  stained  glass:  or  a 
cross  patriarchal  argent  (Patriarchate  of  Jerusalem)  impaling  gules 
a cross  sarcelly  argent  (Bek).  This  coat  commemorates  Anthony 
Bek,  Bishop  of  Durham  1283-1311,  and  Patriarch  of  Jerusalem. 

Placed  obliquely  against  a pillar  of  the  nave  is  an  altar  which 
in  all  probability  is  the  one  referred  to  in  the  will  of  Edward  Salt- 
marsh  (1481)  as  <f  the  altar  commonly  known  as  the  Saltmarshe 
Altar/’  It  is  adorned  with  nine  shields,  and  Col.  Saltmarshe  con- 
jectures that  it  was  erected  by  Margaret,  widow  of  Sir  Peter  de 
Saltmarshe,  who  died  in  1337-8. 

(1)  [Argent]  an  escutcheon  within  an  orle  of  cinq  foils  [gules] 

(Darcy) . 

(2)  [Or]  a plain  cross  [sable]  (Vesci). 

(3)  Barr uly  and  a bend  (?  Gray). 

(4)  Two  bars  and  an  orle  of  martlets. 2 

(5)  [Gules]  three  herons  [argent]  (Heron).0 

(6)  [Gules]  a fess  dancetty  between  eight  cross-crosslets  [argent] 

(Longue  ville). 4 

(7)  [Argent]  on  a bend  between  six  martlets  [gules]  three  roundels 

[or]  (Wortley). 

(8)  [Argent]  three  sexfoils  [gules]  (Darcy). 

(9)  [Argent]  cru  silly  three  sexfoils  [gules]  a b or  dure  engrailed 

[ ] (Salt marsh). 

Col.  Saltmarshe  suggests  that  the  escutcheon  in  the  first  coat 
of  Darcy  was  adopted  to  commemorate  the  marriage  of  Philip 
Darcy  (died  48  Edw.  Ill)  with  Isabella,  daughter  and  heir  of  Roger 
Bertram  [or  an  orle  azure).  His  son  Roger  Darcy  married  Isabella, 
daughter  of  Gilbert  de  Aton,  which  accounts  for  the  second  shield 


1  Glover  seems  to  refer  these  two  shields 

to  the  monument  of  John  Metham,  rector 
of  Patrington,  died  18  kal.  Aug.,  1385  (?). 

Perhaps  the  effigy  now  under  the  canopy 
does  not  belong  to  this  position,  or  at 
any  rate  was  not  there  in  Glover’s  time. 
In  any  case  the  heraldry  must  refer  to 

the  marriage  of  Sir  John  Metham  (d.1311) 
with  Sibyl,  daughter  and  heir  of  Adam  de 
Hamelton  and  niece  of  William  Hamel- 
ton,  Dean  of  York.  The  effigy  is  either 
this  Sir  John  or  his  father  Thomas  (d, 

1303). 


2 Sire  Thomas  Paynel — de  or  a ij 
barres  de  azure  a les  merelos  de  goules. 
Sire  Willm.  Paynel — de  argent  a ij  barres 
de  sable  a les  merelos  de  goules  en  la 
maner’  de  bordure  assis  (Pari.  Roll). 

3 Sire  Rog’  Heron — de  goul  a iij  herons 
de  argent  (Pari.  Roll). 

4 Sire  John  de  Lbngeuyle — de  goules 
crusule  de  argent  a vne  daunce  de  argent 
(Pari.  Roll).  Gules  a daunce  and  six 
crosslets  of  silver — John  Longevyle  {An- 
cestor, wii). 
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above,  and  was  the  father  of  John  Darcy  who  married  Emmeline 
Heron. 

The  following  sketch  pedigree,  furnished  by  Col.  Saltmarshe, 
shows,  the  relation  of  some  of  the  coats: 


William  le  HERON 
of  Ford  ; ob.  1296 


Walter  le  Heron 
ob.  v.p. 


Isabel  — Sir  Nicholas 

I de  WORTELEY 


Emmeline, 
heir  to  her 


father 


[oh  n,  Lord 

DARCY 

of  Knaith 


Sir  John  — Margaret  = Sir  Peter  de 


de 

LONGUE- 

VILLE 


A 


A 


A 


SALTMARSHE 


The  ancient  family  of  Saltmarshe  derives  its  surname  from 
Salt  marsh  in  the  parish  where  they  were  settled  at  any  rate  as  early 
as  the  twelfth  century.  The  similarity  of  the  arms  to  those  of 
D’Arcy  seems  to  point  to  a common  origin,  and  it  is  quite  likely 
that  the  family  is  descended  from  a younger  son  of  the  baronial 
house,  who,  in  accordance  with  common  practice,  took  his  surname 
from  the  name  of  his  estate.1 

There  are  a number  of  monuments  in  the  south  chapel  to  members 
of  this  family.  An  altar  tomb  in  the  middle  of  the  chapel,  the 
effigy  of  the  knight  bearing  their  arms,  [argent]  crusilly  three  sex- 
foils  [gules],  on  his  shield:  this  is  the  monument  of  Sir  Peter  Salt- 
marshe, died  1337-8. 

Floor  slab:  John  Salt  marsh,  1513,  with  the  arms  of  Saltmarsh 
four  times  repeated. 

Glover  (Visitation  1584)2  describes  the  seal  of  Thomas  Metham, 
13  Henry  VII,  with  the  arms  of  Metham  quartering  Stapleton. 

Also  the  tomb  of  Thomas  Babthorpe,  prebendary  of  Howden, 
died  13  Oct.,  1478;  and  his  brother  Henry,  died  18  Jan.,  1478-9, 
with  three  shields: 

(1)  Babthorpe  quartering  Waterton3  impaling  [sable]  a chevron 


1 Sir’  peres  de  Saltmersh — d’  argent 
c’ssele  de  gouP  a iij  roses  de  goulys  (Pari, 
and  Borouglibridge  Rolls). 

2 Foster,  Yorks.  Vis.,  438. 

3 The  Waterton  quartering  records  the 
marriage  of  their  grandfather,  Sir  Robert 
Babthorpe,  with  Eleanor,  daughter  and 
heir  of  John  W aterton.  The  adoption  by 
Thomas  Babthorpe  of  a cross-crosslet  for 
a difference  is  interesting,  and  was  not  an 
unusual  distinction  selected  by  an  eccle- 
siastic to  difference  his  paternal  coat. 
The  same  difference  occurs  in  the  arms 
of  the  priest  in  the  Mauley  window  in 


York  Minster.  The  identification  of  the 
first  coat  must  remain  doubtful.  The 
two  priests  may  not  have  had  a brother 
John  (see  Burton’s  Hist,  of  Heming- 
borough),  Nor  does  there  seem  any  reas- 
on why  his  arms  should  appear  on  his 
brother’s  monument  to  the  exclusion  of 
the  two  elder  sons— both  of  whom  had 
long  been  dead— and  their  nephew  and 
heir,  Sir  Ralph  Babthorpe.  Probably,  as 
Col.  Saltmarshe  suggests,  Glover  mistook 
butterflies  for  fleurs-de-lys,  in  which  case 
the  coat  would  represent  the  marriage  of 
Sir  Robert  Babthorpe  and  Joan  Girlington. 
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between  three  fleurs-de-lys  [argent]  a martlet  for  difference 
(?  Lely)  (John  Babthorpe). 

(2)  Babthorpe  quartering  Waterton — a cross-crosslei  for  dif- 

ference (Thomas  Babthorpe). 

(3)  Babthorpe  quartering  Waterton — a martlet  for  difference 

(Henry  Babthorpe). 

He  also  records  the  nine  shields  on  the  Saltmarshe  altar  and 
Metham,  Hamelton,  Langley,  Saltmarshe  (the  last  <£  in  a giasse 
windowe  ”). 

Argent  on  a bend  gules  three  buckles  of  the  field  (?  Roscelyn). 
Argent  a chevron  between  three  roses  gules  (?  Fvoscel). 

Holme  quartering  Wastneys,  on  the  shield  of  a cross-legged 
effigy ; 

And  or  two  bars  azure  in  a chief  gules  a mullet  or,  quartering 
vert  three  squirrels  sejant  argent  (Baxter).1 


HULL  (Holy  Trinity). 


Amongst  the  ornaments  in  the  capitals  of  the  pillars  of  the  nave 
occurs  a shield  showing  or  a cross  gules , which  is  probably  not 
heraldic. 

In  the  lady  chapel  is  an  incised  slab  with  brass  inscription  and 
four  corner  shields.  According  to  Mr.  Mill  Stevenson  (Y.M.S. 
Journal , xii,  219)  these  four  shields,  which  are  now  almost  illegible, 
were : 

(1)  Dalton. 

(2)  Tir white 

Thomas  Dalton,  who  is  here  commemorated,  having 
married  Anne,  daughter  of  Sir  Robert  Tirwhit,  of  Kettleby, 
co.  Lincoln.  He  died  4 Jan.,  1590. 

(3)  Merchants  of  the  Staple,  harry  nebuly  of  six  argent  and  azure 

on  a chief  gules  a leopard  of  England . 

(4)  Merchant  Adventurers,  harry  nebuly  argent  and  azure  a 

chief  quarterly  gules  and  or:  in  the  first  and  fourth  quar- 
ters a leopard  of  England,  in  the  second  and  third  two 
roses  gules. 


He  is  described  in  the  marginal  inscription  as  “ Marchante  of 


the  Staple  and  venturer.” 

1 It  is  not  quite  clear  from  Foster’s 
Yorks.  Vis.  whether  Glover  intends  to 
include  these  last  two  under  Howden  or 
some  other  church.  One  would  expect 
to  find  them  in  Holderness. 

2 De  la  Pryme  gives  for  this  shield: 


Quarterly — 1 and  4,  Tirwhit;  2 and  3, 
a fess  dancetty.  Undoubtedly  the  coat 
was  Tirwhit  quartering  Grovale  ( gules  a 
chief  dancetty  or).  The  shield  thus  quar- 
tered may  be  seen  on  the  monument  of 
Sir  Robert  Tirwhit  at  Bigbv,  co.  Line. 
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The  shield  on  the  brass  of  Richard  Byll,  1451  (Y.A.S.  Journal , 
xii,  218),  bears  his  merchant's  mark  and  is  not  heraldic. 

There  are  numerous  memorials  in  the  church  of  the  family  of 
Maister,  which  had  a long  connection  with  the  town,  showing  their 
arms : azure  a Jess  embattled  between  three  gri  ffins’  heads  erased  or. 

Henry  Maister,  three  times  Mayor  of  Hull,  died  5 April,  1699, 
married  (18  Feb.,  1659-60)1  Ann  Raikes.  He  presented 
to  the  church  a flagon  in  1692  on  which  are  his  arms2: 
Maister  impaling  [argent]  a chevron  between  three  griffins 
heads  erased  [paean]  (Raikes). 

William  Maister,  buried  31  Oct.,  1716,  married  Lucy,  daughter 
of  Alderman  Rogers.  Arms:  Maister  impaling  Rogers.3 

Other  murial  tablets  commemorate: 

Thomas  Whincop  (died  7 Sept.,  1624),  who  was  preacher  at 
Beverley  and  Hull,  and  Master  of  the  Charterhouse. 
Arms : azure  a Jess  and  in  chief  a covered  cup  between 
two  mullets  all  or. 

John  Field,  Alderman  and  Mayor,  presented  a flagon  to  the 
church,  which  also  bears  his  arms:  sable  a chevron 
between  three  garbs  argent .4 

In  the  north  transept  is  the  incised  slab  of  Samuel  Saltonstall, 
died  8 Jan.,  1612,  described  by  Dodsworth.5  The  arms,  now  almost 
undecipherable,  appear  to  be  [argent  (or  or)]  on  a bend  betiveen  two 
(Dodsworth  says  three ) eagles  displayed  [sable]  a crescent  for  difference. 

A much-defaced  slab  in  the  south  choir  aisle  has  had  four  brass 
shields  of  arms,  only  one  of  which  survives;  another  is  said  to  have 
disappeared  within  the  last  few  years.  The  remaining  shield  shows 
ermine  on  a bend  engrailed  [azure]  three  ft eurs-de-lys  [or].  The  date 
1672  may  also  be  seen.  Robert  Berrier,  died  27  Feb.,  1672.  Twice 
Mayor  (De  la  Pryme,  who  further  states  that  another  of  the  shields 
bore  the  arms  of  the  Merchant  Adventurers). 

Between  the  chapel,  which  opens  out  of  the  south  transept, 
and  the  choir  aisle  is  an  elaborate  canopy  over  an  altar  tomb; 
above  this  inside  the  chapel  are  two  shields  showing  barry  nebuly. 

The  canopy  itself  is  decorated  with  twenty- four  shields. 

South  side  (facing  south) : 

(1)  [Azure]  two  bars  nebuly  [or]  (De  la  Pole  ancient). 


1 Y..4.S.  Journal , xiv,  192. 

2 Yorks.  Church  Plate,  i,  273. 

3 De  la  Pryme  mentions  another  monu- 

ment of  this  family:  Ann  Maister,  died 

14  Dec.,  1685.  Arms:  Maister  impaling 


on  a Jess  between  three  dogs  as  many 
mullets. 

i Yorks.  Church  Plate,  i,  274- 
5 Church  Notes,- 195, 
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These  arms  are  practically  the  same  as  De  la  See  and 
De  la  River.  The  latter  coat  is  generally  described  as 
azure  two  bars  wavy  or,  and  the  De  la  Pole  arms  are  so 
figured  elsewhere  -in  the  church.  It  would  seem  that 
originally  the  charges  were  drawn  indiscriminately  wavy, 
nebuly,  or  dancetty,  the  blue  wavy  bars  representing  the 
water  of  the  sea,  river,  or  pool. 

(2)  [Gules]  a /ess  dancetty  between  five  cross-crosslets  [or] 

(Engaine). 

(3)  [ ] a cross  fiory  between  four  roundels  [.  . . . .]. 

(4)  On  a bend  three  escallops. 

(5)  [Azure]  a fess  between  three  leopards’  faces  [or]  (De  la  Pole). 

(6)  [Azure]  a bend  [or]  (Scrope). 

South  side  (facing  north): 

(7)  De  la  Pole  (ancient). 

(8)  Chequy  [or  and  azure]  a fess  [ermine]  ( ). 

(9)  [Per  pale  gules  and  azure]  a lion  rampant  [ermine]  (?  Nor- 

wich). 

(10)  [Gules]  on  a cross  patonce  [or]  five  mullets  [of  the  field] 

(Ughtred). 

(11)  [Gules]  three  legs  joined  in  fess  (Isle  of  Man). 

(12)  As  No.  8. 

North  side  (facing  north): 

(13)  As  No.  9. 

(14)  Chequy  [azure  and  or]  (Warren). 

(15)  [Argent]  three  bars  dancetty  [azure] : a chief  quarterly  [gules 

and  or] : in  first  and  fourth  quarters  a leopard  of  England, 
and  in  second  and  third  two  roses  [gules]  (Merchant  Ad- 
venturers). 

Here  again  the  bars — which  are  usually  described  as 
wavy — represent  the  waves  of  the  ocean. 

(16)  De  la  Pole  (ancient). 

(17)  As  No.  9. 

(18)  As  No.  3. 

North  side  (facing  south): 

(19)  Ughtred. 

(20)  A bend  sinister,  probably  meant  for  Scrope. 

(21)  As  No.  8. 

(22)  De  la  Pole  ancient. 

(23)  Scrope. 

(24)  Isle  of  Man. 
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The  canopy  has  perhaps  been  restored  so  that  it  is  unsafe  to 
place  too  much  reliance  on  die  heraldry  as  it  stands.  The  plain 
lion  rampant,  for  instance,  might  belong  to  many  families,  and 
without  any  traces  of  ermine  must  be  assigned  to  Norwich  with 
hesitation.  The  fact  that  Wingfield  does  not  occur  (unless,  indeed, 
the  charges  in  No.  4 were  originally  wings)  would  point  to  an  earlier 
date  than  the  marriage  of  the  first  Earl  of  Suffolk.  His  father,  Sir 
William  de  la  Pole,  married  Katherine,  sister  of  Sir  John  Norwich, 
and  their  daughter  Blanche  married  Richard,  Lord  Scrope  of 
Bolton,  whose  son,  the  Earl  of  Wiltshire,  was  Lord  of  Man  in  1393. 
As  Sir  William  de  la  Pole  died  in  1367  the  heraldry  could  not  refer 
to  this  dignity — -assuming  that  the  canopy  is  as  early  as  the  latter 
date. 

De  la  Pryme  throws  little  light  on  the  question.  In  his 
day  it  seems  to  have  been  much  the  same  as  at  present,  viz., 
No.  4,  three  escallops  and  not  wings.  The  lion  rampant  is  evidently 
not  Norwich,  and  he  ascribes  it  to  Mowbray,  and  further  suggests 
the  arms  are  those  of  the  principal  benefactors — a quite  impossible 
suggestion. 

To  the  west  is  the  altar  tomb  assigned  by  Mr.  Boyle  to  William 
de  la  Pole  and  his  wife.  In  the  window  at  the  back  is  a modern 
shield  of  De  la  Pole  (ancient). 


Amongst  the  devices  which  ornament  the  line  series  of  bench- 
ends  now  used  in  the  choir  stalls  are  two  shields.  The  first  bears 
a device  which  is,  perhaps,  a merchant’s  mark,  the  other  three  battle- 
axes  erect.  De  la  Pryme  assigns  these  arms  and  merchant  mark  to 
John  Tut  berry.  He  states  that  they  appeared  in  conjunction 
elsewhere  in  the  church  as  well  as  at  St.  Mary’s. 

There  are  some  fragments  of  old  heraldic  glass  in  the  east  window 
of  the  vicar’s  vestry: 

(1)  Percy  quartering  Lucy. 
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(2)  Azure  three  crowns  in  pale  or  (Hull). 

(3)  Argent  on  a bend  gules  three  double-headed  eagles  or  impaling 

argent  three  tops  (?)  azure. 

(4)  Filled  with  broken  fragments;  these  include  a crown  or 

and  fragments  of  a garter. 

(5)  In  the  middle  is  a large  shield  surrounded  by  a garter. 

Quarterly  of  8: 

i.  Argent  a lion  rampant  gules  in  a chief  of  the  second 
three  plates. 
li.  Azure. 

lii.  Barry  argent  and  gules. 

iv.  Gules. 

v.  Per  fess  gules  and  azure : this  has  evidently  been 

filled  in. 

vi  and  vii.  Filled  in  with  fragments, 
viii.  Argent  on  a cross  gules  five  mullets  of  the  field. 

The  pedigree  of  Russell  shows  that  the  eight  quarterings  should 
be : 

i.  Argent  a lion  rampant  gules  on  a chief  sable  three  escallops 

of  the  field  (Russell). 

ii.  Azure  a tower  argent  (De  la  Tour). 

iii.  Or  three  bars  gules  (Muschamp). 

iv.  Gules  three  herrings  haurient  in  fess  argent  (Herringharn). 

v.  Argent  a griffin  segreant  between  three  cross-crosslets  sable 

(Frocks  mer). 

vi.  Sable  three  chevrons  ermine  {a  crescent  for  difference)  (Wise) 

vii.  Sable  three  dovecots  argent — a mullet  for  difference  (Sapcot). 

viii.  Argent  on  a cross  gules  five  mullets  or  (Semark). 

Sir  John  Russell,  who  was  a Knight  of  the  Garter,  was 
created  Earl  of  Bedford  in  1550. 

The  shield  was  more  perfect  in  De  la  Pryme's  day.  The  second 
quarter  then  showed  a tower,  the  fourth  three  fishes,  and  the  fifth 
three  chevrons. 

In  the  church  are  a number  of  seventeenth  and  eighteenth 
century  leger  stones.1 

(1)  fohn  Lister,  Alderman  and  Mayor  (1595  and  1612),  M.P. 
for  Hull,  buried  23  Jan.,  1615-6, 2 gave  a flagon  to  the 
church  which,  as  well  as  this  slab,  bears  the  following: 

1 The  majority  of  these  stones  are  de-  • Reliquary,  N.S.,  ii,  etc. 
scribed  in  a series  of  articles  in  The  2 YA.S.  Journal,  xiv,  199. 
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ermine  on  a fess  [sable]  three  mullets  [or]  a fleur-de-lys  for 
difference  (Lister).1 

(2)  Sir  John  Lister,  son  of  the  above,  M.P.  for  Hull,  Mayor 

1618  and  1629,  buried  19  Jan.,  1639-40. 2 3 Arms:  Lister. 

(3)  Lady  Elizabeth  Lister,  wife  of  the  above,  daughter  and  heir 

of  Hugh  Airnnne  (buried  25  June,  1606),  buried  5 Dec., 
1656. 1 Lister  impaling  ermine  a saltire  engrailed  [gules] 
on  a chief  [gules]  a lion  passant  [or]  (Airmine).4 * 

(4)  Thomas  Ferres,  Alderman  and  Mayor  1620.  Presented  a 

silver  cup  to  the  church  in  1612. 6 Buried  2 Feb.,  1629-30. 6 
[Gules]  seven  mascles  [or]  a canton  ermine. 

There  is  also  in  the  north  choir  aisle  a handsome  mural 
monument  to  his  memory  with  the  same  arms. 

(5)  Henry  Barnard,  Alderman  and  Draper,  Mayor  1632  and 

1641,  buried  17  Aug.,  1661 7 ; and  his  grandson  William, 
son  of  Sir  Edward  Barnard,  kt.,  died  28  Jan.,  1718,  set.  47. 
[Argent]  a bear  rampant  [sable]. 

(6)  Mary,  wife  of  William  Skinner,  13  April,  1674.  Ermine 

three  lozenges  [sable]  charged  with  fleurs-de-lys  [or]  (Skin- 
ner) impaling  [argent]  on  a chevron  [gules]  between  three 
boars * heads  erect  [vert]  as  many  roundels  [or]  (Hayes). 

(7)  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  William  Skinner.  Arms:  Skinner. 

(8)  William  Skinner,  Alderman,  buried  28  Sept.,  1680. 8 Mayor 

1644  and  1664.  Arms:  Skinner. 

(9)  William  Skinner,  son  of  the  above,  buried  20  July,  1724, 

set.  70. 9 Married  Mary,  daughter  of  Timothy  Fulthorpe, 
of  Tunstall,  co.  Durham  (Nov.  4,  1680). 10  Arms:  Skinner 
impaling  [argent]  a cross  moline  [sable]  (Fulthorpe). 

(10)  Anne,  widow  of  John  Skinner.  Arms:  Skinner  impaling 

Skinner. 

(1 1 ) Jane,  second  daughter  of  William  Skinner,  died  22  Sept., 

1:753,  ad.  77.  Arms:  Skinner. 

(12)  John  King , buried  20  May,  1678,  set.  23. 11  [Sable]  on  a 

chevron  engrailed  [argent]  three  escallops  [of  the  field]. 

(13)  Jeremie  Hunt,  Surveyor  of  Customs  at  Boston,  buried 


1 Yorks.  Church  Plate,  i,  273.  One  of 
the  alms-dishes  has  the  same  arms  (see 
p.  274).  The  arms  of  Lister  also  occur 
on  the  cup  given  to  St.  Mary’s  Church  by 
Sir  John  Lister  (p.  269). 

2 Y.A.S.  Journal,  xiv,  203. 

3 Ibid.,  206. 

4 De  la  Pryme  gives  also  Hugh  Luster , 

died  9 Oct.,  1666,  who  married  Joan, 

daughter  and  heir  of  Barnard  Smyth. 


Arms:  Lister  impaling  ermines  three 
bezants.  Married  at  Holy  Trinity  10  Jan., 
1641. 

3 Yorks.  Church  Plate,  i,  272. 

8 Y.T.S.  Journal,  xiv,  201. 

7 Ibid.,  207. 

8 Ibid.,  210. 

* Ibid.,  217. 

10  Ibid.,  192. 

11  Ibid.,  209. 
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30  April,  1678. 1 Per  pale  [argent  and  vert ] a saltire 
counter  changed,  a canton  ermine. 

(14)  William  Ramsden,  M.P.  for  Hull,  Alderman  and  Mayor 

1659,  buried  9 Sept.,  1680,  aet.  63. 2 [ Argent ] on  a chevron 

between  three  fieurs-de-lys  [sable]  as  many  rams  heads  [of 
the  field]. 

(15)  Ann  Ramsden , wife  of  the  above  and  daughter  of  Thomas 

Boynton  of  Rawcliffe,  died  23  April,  1667.  Ramsden 
impaling  Boynton  [a  crescent  on  the  fess  for  difference). 
William  Ramsden  and  Ann  Hall  were  married  at  St. 
Mary's  20  Feb,,  1650, 3 If  this  is  the  same  she  must  have 
been  widow  of  Hall. 

(16)  Richard  Wood,  Draper  and  Alderman,  Mayor  1653,  buried 

18  Dec.,  1662. 4 A fess  raguly  between  three  double-headed 
eagles  displayed. 

This  stone  is  much  worn. 

(17)  William  Foxley,  Alderman  and  Mayor  1657  and  1676, 

buried  27  Sept.,  1680,  aet.  71.5  [Gules]  two  bars  [argent]. 

(18)  Mary  Foxley,  wife  of  the  above,  buried  21  Jan.,  1673. 6 

Arms  filled  in  with  cement. 

(19)  William,  son  of  Alderman  George  Crowle,  buried  11  Aug., 

1730.7  George  Crowle8  (Mayor  1661  and  1679)  Pre~ 
sented  a paten  to  the  church  1656.  Buried  15  June,i682.9 
[Vert]  a unicorn  passant  [argent]between  three  mascles  [or].lu 

(20)  William  Carleton,  Sheriff,  buried  21  Jan.,  1684-5. 11  [Argent] 

on  a bend  [sable]  three  mascles. 

(21)  Jeremiah  Smith,  grandson  of  Sir  Jeremiah  Smith,  Admiral, 

died  2 Sept.,  1714.  Quarterly:  1 and  4,  ermines  (?) 
three  roundels  [or]  (Smith);  -2  and  3,  [azure]  three  denti- 
tions rampant  [or]  (?  Harrison)  impaling  Skinner — his 
wife  being  Mary,  daughter  of  William  Skinner,  of  Hull. 

(22)  Joseph  Fernley,  buried  8 Sept.,  1725,  aet.  76. 13  He  was 

twice  married — 1st,  Mary,  daughter  of  John  Shepherd; 
2nd,  4 Feb.,  1694-5, 13  Sarah,  daughter  of  Henry  Maister. 
[Or]  on  a bend  [vert]  three  bucks’  heads  caboshed  [argent 
attired  or]  impaling  Maister. 


Y.A.S.  Journal,  xiv,  209. 
Ibid.,  210. 

Ibid.,  90. 

Ibid.,  207. 

Ibid.,  210. 

Ibid.,  208. 

Ibid.,  218. 

Yorks.  Church  Plate,  i,  272. 
Y.A.S.  Journal,  xiv,  211. 


10  De  la  Pryme  also  gives  the  monu- 
ment of  George  Crowle,  12  July,  1682, 
who  married  Eleanor,  daughter  of  Roger 
Kirkby  of  co.  Lancaster.  Arms:  Crowle 
impaling  [ argent ] two  bars  [gules]  on  a 
canton  [ of  the  second ] a cross  moline  [or]. 

11  Y.^4.5.  Journal,  xiv,  21 1. 

12  Ibid.,  218. 

13  Ibid.,  193, 
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(23)  Sarah  Fernley , wife  of  the  above. 

(24)  Thomas  Broadley , merchant,  buried  15  Sept.,  1724. 1 [Or] 

a chevron  [chequy  ermine  and  gules  ?]  between  three  crosses 
patty  fitchy  at  foot  [sable]  impaling  [argent]  on  a chevron 
[sable]  between  three  Cornish  choughs  proper  three  mullets 
[or].  Married  Agnes  Carliel  24  July,  1701. 2 

(25)  Hester  Carliel  (wife  of  Robert  Carliel,  Alderman),  buried 

17  Feb.,  1695-6. 3 

(26)  Much  defaced.  Launcelot  Roper , son  of  Alderman  Roper 

by  the  daughter  of  George  Crowle,  died  30  Dec.,  1686, 
aet.  29  (De  la  Pryme).  Arms  : [ ermine ] two  chevrons  paly , 
and  crest : a talbot. 

(27)  Defaced.  Crest:  out  of  a mitral  coronet  a double-headed 

eagle  displayed. 

(28)  Defaced.  Francis  Dewick,  2 May,  1682.  Per  saltire  [sable 

and  argent].  Crest:  a pair  of  wings. 

(29)  Defaced.  (Benjamin  l' ay  lor,  10  Dec.,  1679.)  Ermine  on  a 

chief  [sable]  three  escallops  argent. 

(30)  Defaced.  (Thomas  Tomlin,  12  Feb.,  1696).  [Argent]  a 

chevron  [azure]  between  three  oak  leaves  [vert]— a crescent 
for  difference — impaling  a chevron  between  three  goats: 
on  a chief  or  two  cinq  foils* 

(31)  Defaced. 

(32)  Defaced. 

(33)  Covered  by  pews. 

De  la  Pryme  records  the  arms  on  several  monuments  which  are 
no  longer  to  be  seen: 

(1)  Edward  Wakefield , Mayor  14  Feb.,  1594.  Sable  three  bars 

and  in  chief  as  many  owls  argent. 

(2)  Elizabeth  Blunt,  wife  of  Francis  Blunt,  Alderman,  eldest 

daughter  of  Thomas  Bacon,  of  Wharram  Grange,  died 
28  Mar.,  1687.  Barry  nebuly  or  and  sable  (Blunt)  im- 
paling gules  on  a chief  argent  two  mullets  sable. 

(3)  Anthony  Lambert,  buried  30  May,  1688.  Arms:  Lambert. 

(4)  Humphrey  Duncalfe,  buried  25  Oct.,  1683.  [Argent]  a 

chevron  [gules]  between  three  calves  [sable]. 

(5)  Arthur  Saltmarsh,  buried  26  Oct.,  1678.  Arms:  Salt- 

marsh  . 

(6)  Captain  William  Fugill,  buried  23  April,  1656.  Bendy  in 

chief  three  lozenges. 

1 Y.a.S.  Journal,  xiv,  218.  ' The  identification  of  this  and  the  two 

2 Ibid.,  193.  previous  slabs  is  made  possible  by  the 

2 Ibid.,  213.  description  in  De  la  Pryme’s  MS. 
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On  the  roof  of  the  chancel: 

(1)  Or  on  a bend  gules  three  escallops. 

(2)  Quarterly  of  six:  1 and  6,  bendy  or  and  azure  (Mount ford) ; 

2,  billetty  a lion  rampant  ; 3,  gules  a fess  between  six  cross - 
crosslets  or  (Beauchamp) ; 4,  gules  a fess  between  six 

cross-crosslets  argent  (Peche);  5,  or  a saltire  vair } 

On  the  roof  of  the  south  aisle: 

(1)  St.  George. 

(2)  Quarterly:  1 and  4,  a chevron ; 2 and  3,  an  estoile. 

In  stonework: 

(1)  St.  George. 

(2)  Edward  the  Confessor. 

He  also  mentions  some  encaustic  tiles,  one  of  which  bore  England 
with  a label  of  three  points  each  charged  with  three  fleurs-de-lys. 

Glover  noted  four  shields1 2: 


(1)  Azure  three  crowns  in  pale  or  (Hull). 

The  arms  of  the  city  have  been  honoured  by  two  monographs : 
“ The  Correct  Arms  of  Kingston-upon-Hull,”  by  Mr.  T.  Sheppard, 
and  “ The  Arms  of  Hull/’  by  J.  H.  Hirst.3  The  subject  is 
exhaustively  treated  by  both  gentlemen,  and  if  neither  account  is 
quite  satisfactory  from  a purely  heraldic  point  of  view,  Mr.  Sheppard 
has  certainly  the  advantage  of  his  rival  in  that  the  latter  founds 
most  of  his  arguments  on  the  contention  that  the  phrase  “ in  pale  ” 
means  that  the  charges  must  be  drawn  within  the  limits  of  an 
imaginary  pale.  The  arms  of  England  furnish  at  once  a refutation 
of  this  statement.  It  is  highly  improbable  that  the  arms  have  any 
connection  with  the  De  la  Poles  or  the  three  kings  of  Cologne.  The 
name  of  Kingston,  or  King’s  Town,  would  appear  to  provide  suffi- 
cient reason  for  the  adoption  of  crowns.  The  arms  of  St.  Edmund, 
azure  three  crowns  or,  were  extremely  popular  in  the  reign  of  Richard 
the  Second,  and  the  arms  of  Hull  are,  perhaps,  a mere  modification 
of  this  coat  adopted  out  of  compliment  to  that  monarch.4  The 
armys  of  Hull  beryth  of  assewre  iij  crownys  of  gold  1111  deseus 
lautyr  ( Ancestor , vii). 


1 The  quarterings  should  be:  1,  Mont- 
fort;  2,  De  la  Plaunche;  3,  Haver  sham; 

4,  Peche;  5, ; 6,  Montfort.  Sir 

Robert  Hildyard,  lirst  baronet,  married 
Anne,  daughter  of  Alderman  Thomas 
Ferres  and  widow  of  Sir  Edward  Mount- 
fort. 

2 Vis.  of  Yoiks.,  444. 

3 To  these  should  be  added  an  account 
of  “ The  Arms  of  the  Corporation  of 

Kingston-upon-Hull,”  by  T.  Tindall 
Wildridge,  printed  in  the  Yorkshire  Folk- 


lore Journal  (1888),  p.  104.  This  article 
gives  the  most  straightforward  account 
of  these  much-discussed  arms.  Also  an 
article  by  Mr.  Sheppard  (E.R.A.S .Trans., 
xx,  1). 

4  The  two  seals  of  the  Borough  of 
Kingston-upon-Hull  figured  in  Foster’s 
Yorks.  Vis.,  p.  140,  show  in  one  instance 
the  three  crowns  in  pale,  and  in  the  other 
the  king  crowned  and  holding  the  sceptre 
with  the  dove  and  encircled  by  three 
leopards  of  England. 
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(2)  Argent  three  bars  ermine. 

(3)  Quarterly:  1 and  4,  argent  a chevron  between  three  swans 

sable  (Swann) ; 2 and  3,  sable  a fess  between  three  roses 
argent . 

The  monument  of  Thomas  Swann  at  St.  Mary’s  had  also  these 

shields:  The  Merchant  Adventurers:  Swann  impaling two 

bars  ....  over  all  two  piles  ....  a canton  ermine.  (De  la  Pry  me.) 

(4)  Sable  on  a fess  argent  between  three  dexter  hands  or,  a crescent. 

In  glass  1578  (Bate).  See  Dugdale’s  Vis.,  p.  80,  where 
the  fess  is  given  engrailed. 

Allen  refers  to  the  following: 

In  a north  window  of  the  transept: 

The  Royal  arms  : Hull  : Trinity  House 

In  the  east  window  of  the  south  aisle : 

The  Royal  arms. 

In  the  south  aisle: 

(1)  On  a bend  three  martlets. 

(2)  On  a bend  three  escallops  impaling  two  lions  passant T 

De  la  Pryme  mentions  one  or  two  more  fragments  of  heraldic 
glass : 

(1)  Three  piles  quartering  a cinqfoil  (Sir  Thomas  Gates). 

(2)  Argent  a fess  between  two  couple-closes  gules  (Sir  Christopher 

Peche). 

(3)  Argent  a cross  gules  (St.  George). 

He  naively  suggests  that  the  bearer  of  these  arms  must 
have  been  a great  benefactor  to  the  church  owing  to  the 
frequency  with  which  they  occur  there. 

(4)  In  the  north  aisle:  France  and  England  quarterly  (ap- 

parently). 


HULL  (St.  Mary). 

In  the  stained  glass  of  the  east  window  are  four  old  shields: 

(1)  Azure  a fess  between  three  leopards  faces  or  (De  la  Pole) 

quartering  argent  on  a bend  gules  three  wings  argent 
(Wingfield). 

(2)  Quarterly:  1 and  4 grand  quarters,  quarterly  i and  iv 

Montacute,  ii  and  iii  Monthermer;  2 and  3,  Nevil,  with 
a label  of  three  points  [gobony  argent  and  azure],  William 
Montacute,  Earl  of  Salisbury,  Lord  of  Cottingham. 

1 Hist,  of  Yorks.,  iv,  91,  93. 
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(3)  France  and  England  quarterly. 

(4)  Azure  three  crowns  in  pale  or  (The  town  of  Hull).  (Illus- 

trated E.R.A.S.  Trans.,  xx,  1.) 

Over  the  north  door  is  a monument  to  William  Dobson,  Alderman 
and  Mayor  1666.  [Azure J a fess  [argent]  between  six  fleurs-de-lys 
[or].  The  colours  are  somewhat  uncertain. 

In*  the  churchyard  is  a leger  stone  to  Robert  Hildyard  (died 
1638),  son  of  Sir  Robert  Hildyard,  of  Winestead,  by  Ann,  daughter 
and  coheir  of  Gervase  Hamerton,  of  Aukborough,  co.  Lincoln. 
Quarterly:  1 and  4,  azure  three  mullets  or  (Hildyard);  2 and  3, 
argent  three  hammers  [sable]  (Hamerton). 

De  1a.  Pryme  gives  the  first  three  of  the  coats  now  in  the  east 
window,  and  in  addition: 

(1)  Azure  a fess  between  three  crescents  argent- — a crescent  for 

difference. 

(2)  Percy  quartering  Lucy. 

(3)  St.  George. 

And  the  following  monuments: 

(1)  William  Dobson,  1626.  Dobson  quartering  argent  a chevron 

sable  between  three  fountains  (Sykes). 

(2)  Robert  Hollis,  4 Sept.,  1693.  Ermine  two  piles  sable — a 

crescent  for  difference. 

(3)  Thurscross. 

(a)  Gules  a chevron  or  between  in  chief  two  crosses  patty 

fitchy  and  in  base  an  annulet. 

(b)  Bendy  or  and  vert. 

KILDWICK  PERCY  (St.  Helen). 

Near  the  north  door  is  a brass  plate  to  the  memory  of  Thomas 
Wood,  of  Kildwick  Percy,  who  died  23  Oct.,  1584,  with  his  arms: 
[sable]  on  a bend  [argent]  three  fleurs-de-lys  [of  the  field]  differenced 
by  a mullet  [gules]  surmounted  by  another  [argent]}  The  heiress  of 
Barney  Wood,  the  last  heir  male  of  this  family,  married  Sir  Edmund 
Anderson,  bart.,  of  Broughton,  afterwards  of  Lea,  co.  Lincoln,  and 
the  arms  of  Anderson  appear  on  monuments  in  both  churches.  On 
the  communion  plate  may  be  seen-— Quarterly : 1 and  4,  argent  a 
chevron  between  three  crosses  jlory  sable  (Anderson) ; 2,  sable  five 
estoiles  in  saltire 3 or ; 3,  Wood,3  with  the  badge  of  Ulster. 

1 Y.A.S.  Journal , xvj,  288,  and  xiv,  it  was  in  use  by  their  ancestors  before 
509.  they  changed  their  name  from  Lisle  to 

* This  quartering  is  generally  described  Anderson, 
as  Anderson  ancient.  It  is  possible  that  3 Yorks.  Church  Plate,  i,  279. 
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KIRK  ELLA  (St.  Andrew). 

On  the  tower  are  a number  of  shields  so  weathered,  for  the  most 
part,  that  it  is  almost  impossible  to  identify  them. 

South  side: 

(1)  A large  shield  in  the  middle  showing  a saltire  with  charges 

at  either  side.  Possibly  this  is  Burye:  argent  a saltire 
between  four  martlets  sable.  The  tower  was  built  or  re- 
stored by  John  Berry,  who  died  15  July,  1562. 

(2)  and  (3)  At  the  end  of  the  dripstones  of  the  window  are  two 

shields,  apparently  alike.  They  may  have  borne  [argent] 
a fess  between  six  fleurs-de-lys  [sable],  but  they  are 
weathered  beyond  recognition.  This  coat  is  assigned  to 
Anlaby. 

West  side : Two  shields  at  the  end  of  the  dripstones — 

(1)  [Argent]  a chevron  between  three  chess-rooks  [sable]  (Anlaby). 

This  family  was  originally  seated  at  Anlaby  in  this 
parish. 

(2)  Obliterated.  Charged  possibly  with  a saltire  engrailed } 
East  side:  One  large  shield — 

[Or]  two  bars  and  in  chief  three  roundels  [gules]  (Wake). 

It  is  suggested  that  some  of  the  shields  were  brought  from 
Haltemprice  at  the  time  of  Berry’s  restoration.  If  there  is  any 
foundation  for  this,  nothing  is  more  likely  than  that  they  should 
include  the  arms  of  the  founder  of  the  Priory. 

There  is  a late  monument  to  Sir  Robert  Legard,  of.  Anlaby,  with 
the  arms  of  Legard  with  Phillips  in  pretence  impaling  Stonehouse. 
Sir  Robert  Legard,  kt.,  of  Anlaby,  died  1721,  and  his  two  wives. 

Anlaby  is  in  the  parish  of  Kirk  Ella — “ Elvelay  (i.e.  Kirk  Ella). 
The  heir  of  Ric.  de  Anlaghby,  1 car.”2 

LECONFIELD  (St.  Catherine).3 

Amongst  some  fragments  of  ancient  glass  is  a shield  bearing 
gules  a saltire  argent  and  a label  of  three  points  azure  (Nevile). 

“ The  manor  was  parcel  of  the  possessions  of  the  Lords  Percy, 
and  sometimes  their  place  of  residence,  and  came  to  them  in  the  time 
of  King  John  by  the  marriage  of  Isabel,  daughter  of  Adam  and  sister 
of  Peter  de  Brus,  of  Skelton”  (Lawton).  Henry,  Lord  Percy,  first 

1 Warburton’s  sketch  of  the  west  end  grailed,  but  no  attempt  is  made  to  idem 
of  Kirk  Ella  church  (Lansdowne  MSS,  tify  it. 

923,  99 b)  shows  these  two  shields  only.  2 Y.M.S.  Journal,  xii,  255. 

The  second  is  described  as  a saltire  en-  * Ancient  dedication,  All  Hallows 

( Y.A.S . Journal,  ii,  187). 
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Earl  of  Northumberland,  married  Margaret,  daughter  of  Ralph, 
Lord  Nevile  of  Raby;  his  grandson,  the  second  Earl,  married 
Eleanor,  daughter  of  the  first  Earl  of  Westmorland.  Besides  these 
there  are  other  alliances  between  these  powerful  families  to  account 
for  the  presence  of  a Nevile  shield — with  the  difference  of  an  eldest 
son — at  Leconheld. 


Henry,  2nd  Lord  = 
Percy;  d.  135 1/2 

-Idonea  Ralph,  2nd  Lord  =•  Alice 

Clifford  Nevill;  d.  1367  Audley 

! I 

\ . ...\ 

| ( f | 

Henry,  3rd  Lord  = 

= Mary 

John  NEVILL,  3rd- 

Percy;  d.  1368 

Plantagenet 

Lord  Nevill  of  Raby  ; 

d.  1 388 

| 

Henry  PERCY, 

1 

= Margaret 

i 

]oan  = Ralph  Nevill,— 

1st  Earl  of  North- 

NEVILL 

Beaufort  1st  Earl  of 

umberland  ; 
d.  1407/8 


Westmorland  ; 
d.  1425 


PERCY 


Stafford 


Sir  Henry  Percy,  = Philippa 
“Hotspur’;  Plantagenet 

d.  1403 


Henry  PERCY,  2nd  = Eleanor 
Earl  of  Northumber-  NEVILL 
land  ; d.  1455 


Sir  John  Nevill  — Elizabeth 
Holland 


Ralph  NEVILL,  2nd  -Elizabeth 
Earl  of  Westmorland  PERCY 


LOCKINGTON  (St.  Mary). 

Though  the  church  contains  an  enormous  amount  of  heraldry- 
some  200  coats  in  all — there  are  none  that  are  really  ancient.  On 
the  south  side  of  the  exterior  is  a shield:  Quarterly — 1,  [azure]  on 
a chevron  between  three  hawks  [argent  beaked,  membered  and  belled  or] 
three  talbots  heads  erased  [sable  collared  gold]  (Moyser) ; 2,  [azure]  on 
a chevron  [or]  three  roses  [gules],  a canton  ermine  (Melton);  3,  [or] 
on  a bend  [gules]  three  eagles  displayed  [argent]  ( ) ; 4,  [ermine] 

on  a bend  sable  three  pheons  [argent]  (Stockdale).  Motto:  tous 
jours  prest.  Date,  1635.  Thomas  Moyser,  of  Farlington  (Vis. 
1612),  married  Mary,  daughter  of  George  Meryton,  Dean  of  York. 
He  was  the  son  of  Francis  Moyser  by  Dorothy,  daughter  of  Alexander 
Stockdale . 

In  the  south  aisle  is  the  altar-tomb  of  the  above  Mary  Meryton 
with  the  same  quartered  shield,  and  also  Moyser  and  Meryton  on 
separate  shields  (1633). 
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In  the  same  aisle  is  a mural  monument  to  John  Estoft  (died 
2 April,  1694)  with  the  following  coat : sable  six  escallops  or  (Estoft) 
impaling  argent  a saltire  gules  (Nevile  of  Che  vet).  The  173  coats 
which  adorn  the  south,  east,  and  west  sides  of  this  aisle  record  the 
ancestry  of  this  John  Estoft,1  tracing  his  descent  through  the  Moysers, 
Fairfaxes,  Askes,  Mauleys,  and  other  families.  The  heraldry  is 
only  indirectly  connected  with  the  family  of  Constable. y Below  the 
monument  is  a quartered  coat : j,  Estoft ; 2,  Constable  of  Wassand; 
3,  or  a bend  between  three  bulls  heads  sable  (Holgate);  4,  Nevile  of 
Che  vet. 

See  No.  117  in  the  list  of  shields.  It  is  unheraldic  and  professes 
to  record  the  matches  of  John  Estoft ’s  three  daughters. 

In  the  following  list  the  shields  are  numbered  from  the  uppermost 
shield  to  the  left.  A slight  adjustment  of  the  numbering  has  been 
made  so  as  to  agree  with  Mr.  E.  C.  Rock’s  MS.  in  the  Library  of  the 
Society.  In  one  or  two  instances  Mr.  Rock’s  identification  of  doubt- 
ful coats  has  been  adopted.  Those  who  wish  to  know  more  of  the 
heraldry  at  Lockington  are  referred  to  Mr.  Rock’s  MS.,  which  con- 
tains a most  careful  and  exhaustive  account  of  the  whole  subject : 

(1)  Mauley  ancient. 

(2)  Hotham  of  Scorborough  (Mauley  with  mullets  on  the  bend). 

(3)  Mauley  with  eagles  on  the  bend—Robert  de  Mauley. 

(4)  Fossard  (afterwards  Mauley). 

(5)  Turnham  impaling  Fossard. 

(6)  Fossard  (for  Mauley)  impaling  Turnham. 

(7)  Mauley  impaling  Furnival. 

(8)  Mauley  impaling  Clifford. 

(9)  Stafford  impaling  Clifford. 

(10)  Bigod  quartering  Mauley. 

(11)  Bigod  and  Mauley  impaling  Scrope. 

(12)  Rochford  impaling  Scrope. 

(13)  Bigod  and  Mauley  impaling  Strange wayes. 

(14)  Bigod  impaling  or  a water  bouget  gules* 

(15)  Bulmer  impaling  Bigod  and  Mauley. 

(16)  Bigod  quartering  Mauley. 

(17)  Bigod,  a crescent  for  difference. 

(18)  Bigod,  a mullet  for  difference. 

(19)  Bigod  and  Mauley  impaling  Constable  of  Flamborough. 

(20)  Bigod  impaling  Yonge. 

1 The  panelling  was  actually  erected  by  8 Mr.  Kock  suggests  that  this  ought  to 
his  grandfather,  John  Estoft,  in  1634.  be  Conyers -—azure  a maunch  or.  But  see 

s Morris,  Little  Guide  ( E . Riding),  246.  No.  77- 
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(21)  Bigod  impaling  Rasing. 

(22)  Constable  of  Flamborough. 

(23)  Ratcliffe  impaling  Bigod  and  Mauley. 

(24)  Fairfax  impaling  Gerard. 

(25)  Fairfax  impaling  Carethorpe  and  Argam. 

(26)  Rokeby  impaling  Salvin  and  Mauley. 

(27)  Harrington  impaling  Fairfax. 

(28)  St.  John  impaling  Scrope  (?). 

(29)  Fairfax  impaling  Stapleton. 

(30)  Fairfax  impaling  Constable  of  Burton  Constable. 

(31)  Thorpe  impaling  Welles  (?). 

(32)  Fairfax  impaling  Sheffield. 

(33)  Green  impaling  Aske. 

(34)  Col  vile. 

(35)  Fairfax. 

(36)  Fairfax  impaling  Palmes. 

(37)  Copledike  impaling  Col  vile. 

(38)  Aldborough  impaling  Fairfax. 

(39)  Gower  impaling  Fairfax. 

(40)  Sable  an  escutcheon  in  an  orle  of  eight  martlets  azure  im- 

paling Col  vile. 

(41)  ? Segrave  impaling  Fairfax. 

(42)  Aske  impaling  argent  an  eagle  displayed  gules. 

(43)  Monkton  impaling  Aske. 

(44)  Thorpe  impaling  Hildyard. 

(45)  Stockdale  impaling  Thorpe. 

(46)  Gant  impaling  Romare. 

(47)  Mauley  impaling  Nevill. 

(48)  Daniel  impaling  Salvin  and  Mauley. 

(49)  Mauley,  a mullet  for  difference. 

(50)  Aske  impaling  Dawnay. 

(51)  Salvin  and  Mauley  impaling  Vescy.1 

(52)  Goddard  impaling  Stapleton. 

(53)  Stockdale  impaling  Lathom. 

(54)  Salvin  quartering  Mauley. 

(55)  Goddard  impaling  Nevill. 

(56)  Mauley  impaling  Vavasour. 

(57)  Mauley  impaling  Meynill. 

(58)  Thorpe  impaling  Constable  of  Halsham. 

(59)  Stokes  impaling  Stockdale. 

1 Mr.  Kock  suggests  that  this  may  be  that  No,  52  should  be  Stapleton  impaling 
Hussey  impaling  Salvin  and  Mauley,  and  Goddard. 
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(60)  Stockdale  impaling  Restwold. 

(61)  Stockdale  quartering  Restwold. 

(62)  Stockdale  quartering  gules  a chevron  or  between  three  bucks 

heads  argent. 

(63)  Gant  impaling 

(64)  Mauley  with  three  dolphins  on  the  bend— John  de  Mauley. 

(65)  Lacy  impaling  Gant. 

(66)  Thorpe  impaling  gules  on  a bend  or  between  six  lions  rampant 

argent  three  mullets  azure. 

(67)  Umfraville  impaling  Fitz  Wight. 

(68)  Talboys  impaling  Umfraville. 

(69)  Gant. 

(70)  Fairfax  impaling  Babthorpe. 

(71)  Fitz  Wight  impaling  Gant. 

(72)  Fitz  Wight. 

(73)  Iverdeston  impaling  Gant. 

(74)  Mauley  impaling  Sutton  (?). 

(75)  Salvin  impaling  Mauley. 

(76)  Bigod  impaling  Mauley. 

(77)  Salvin  and  Mauley  impaling  or  a water  boujget  gules} 

(78)  Salvin  impaling  Bulmer. 

(79)  Mauley  impaling  Gant. 

(80)  Or  a water  bouget  sable  (?  Roos)  impaling  Mauley. 

(81)  Mauley  impaling  Brus  (?). 

(82)  Ughtred  impaling  Mauley. 

(83)  Mauley  with  three  wyverns  on  the  bend— Edmund  de 

Mauley. 

(84)  vSt.  Quintin  impaling  Mauley. 

(85)  Stockdale. 

(86)  Moyser. 

(87)  Moyser  impaling  Wood. 

(88)  Moyser  impaling  Estoft. 

(89)  Moyser,  a crescent  for  difference. 

(90)  Brooke  impaling  Moyser. 

(91)  Moyser  impaling  Stockdale. 

(92)  Moyser,  a crescent  for  difference. 

(93)  Moyser,  a mullet  for  difference. 

(94)  Moyser,  a martlet  for  difference. 

(95)  Stockdale. 

(96)  Stockdale  impaling  Hallam. 

(97)  Moyser  impaling  Mery  ton. 

1 Probably  for  Hastings — or  a maunch  gules. 
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(98)  Skepper  irhpaling  Moyser. 

(99)  Middleton  impaling  Aske. 

(100)  (Jght red  impaling  Aske. 

(101)  Aske  impaling  Bigod. 

(102)  Aske  impaling  Clifford. 

(103)  Morley  impaling  Aske. 

(104)  Aske  impaling  Ryther. 

(105)  Estoft. 

(106)  Estoft  impaling  azure  a bend  cotised  or. 

(107)  Pollington  impaling  Estoft. 

(108)  Nevill  of  Wooton  impaling  Estoft. 

(109)  Estoft  impaling  Hot  ham  of  Scorborough. 

(no)  Estoft  impaling  Langley. 

(111)  Estoft  impaling  Dayville. 

(112)  Santon1  impaling  Estoft. 

(113)  Airmine  impaling  Estoft. 

(114)  Darby  impaling  Estoft. 

(115)  Aske. 

(116)  Fairfax  impaling  Palmes. 

(117)  Estoft — Constable  of  Wassand — Holgate — Nevill  of  Che  vet. 

(118)  Constable  of  Flamborough  impaling  Nevill  of  Raby. 

(119)  Aske  impaling  Sutton  (?). 

(120)  Fairfax  impaling  Everingham. 

(121)  Fairfax  impaling  Mowbray. 

(122)  Fairfax  impaling  Surtees. 

(123)  Fairfax  impaling  Th waites. 

(124)  Fairfax  impaling  Gascoigne. 

(125)  Fairfax,  a crescent  for  difference. 

(126)  Vavasour  impaling  Fairfax. 

(127)  Curwen  impaling  Fairfax. 

(128)  Bellasis  impaling  Fairfax. 

(129)  Malbis  ? impaling  Fairfax. 

(130)  Fairfax  impaling  Roos. 

(131)  Fairfax,  a mullet  on  a crescent  for  difference. 

(132)  Normanville  impaling  Fairfax. 

(133)  Ughtred  impaling  Fairfax. 

(134)  Fairfax. 

(135)  Bullock  impaling  Fairfax. 

(136)  Vavasour  impaling  Fairfax. 

(137)  Gargrave  impaling  Fairfax. 

(138)  Fairfax  impaling  Thornton. 

1 Probably  for  Langton  (see  No.  152). 
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(139)  Aske. 

(140)  Ellis  impaling  Aske. 

(141)  Aske  impaling  Ughtred. 

(142)  Aske,  a crescent  for  difference. 

(143)  Aske,  a mullet  for  difference. 

(144)  Fairfax  impaling  Chaloner. 

(145)  Fairfax  impaling  Curwen. 

(146)  Fairfax  impaling  Aske. 

(147)  Waterton  impaling  Fairfax. 

(148)  Fairfax  impaling  Manners. 

(149)  Fairfax  impaling  Darcy. 

(150)  Fairfax  impaling  Aske. 

(151)  Aske  impaling  Fairfax. 

(152)  Langton  impaling  Aske. 

(153)  Aske  impaling  Shelvestrode. 

(154)  Loudham  impaling  Estoft. 

(155)  Estoft  impaling  Hay  (?). 

(156)  Wormley  impaling  Estoft. 

(157)  Estoft  impaling  Redeness. 

(158)  Amcotts  ? impaling  Estoft. 

(159)  Estoft  impaling  Spayne  (for  Ellerker). 

(160)  Sheffield  impaling  Estoft. 

(161)  Argent  a chevron  between  three  fleurs-de-lys  sable  impaling 

Estoft. 

(162)  Estoft  impaling  Habrough  (?). 

(163)  Estoft. 

(164)  Estoft  impaling  Ferreby. 

(165)  Moyser  impaling  Estoft. 

(166)  Estoft  impaling  Mering  and  Thornton. 

(167)  Estoft  impaling  Fitz  Stephen  and  Stevenson. 

(168)  Estoft  impaling  Portington  and  Mills. 

(169)  Estoft  impaling  Thorley. 

(170)  Estoft  impaling  Stockdale. 

(171)  Estoft  impaling  Sympson. 

(172)  Estoft  impaling  Constable  of  Halsham. 

(173)  Estoft.  * 

Glover  (1584)1  noted:  " In  the  east  end,"  Furnival,  Clifford, 
Mauley,  and  Ros.  Two  figures  kneeling  and  their  wives;  Percy 
impaling  Clifford;  Mauley  (with  a label  of  three  points  gules) ; Mauley 
as  before  impaling  Clifford;  Blank  (?  Percy).  " In  another 


1 Foster,  Yorks.  Vis.,  442. 
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window/'  Mauley;  Mauley  impaling  Clifford;  or  on  a bend  sable 
three  mullets  argent  (Hotham  of  Scorborough). 

“ In  Lockington,  the  Lords  Mauley  held  in  fee  three  carucates 
of  land  ''  (Lawton).  Sir  Peter,  second  Lord  Mauley,  married  Mar- 
garet, daughter  of  Robert,  Lord  Clifford,  and  died  1355.  Her  sister 
Ida  married  Henry,  fourth  Lord  Percy.  This  Peter  is  the  same  who 
is  suggested  to  have  differenced  his  arms  at  Bainton  with  a label. 

LONDESBOROUGH  (All  Saints). 

There  are  several  late  memorials  to  the  families  of  Clifford  and 
Boyle.  These  include  a number  of  brass  plates  removed  from  the 
Clifford  vault  in  1905,  and  now  affixed  to  the  wall  above  the  vault.1 

(x)  Grisold,  Countess  of  Cumberland,  died  1615.  Chequy 
[azure  and  or]  a fess  [gules]  (Clifford)  impaling  [azure ] 
a lion  rampant  regardant  [or]  (Hughes)  surmounted  by 
an  earl's  coronet. 

(2)  Charles,  Lord  Clifford,  died  1694.  Per  bend  embattled  [argent 

and  gules]  (Boyle)  quartering  Clifford,  differenced  by  a 
label  of  three  points  and  surmounted  by  a baron's  coronet. 

(3)  Dorothy,  Countess  of  Burlington,  died  1758.  Arms,  in  a loz- 

enge: Quarterly — 1,  Boyle;  2,  Clifford;  3,  Quarterly, 
i and  iv,  [or]  on  a pile  [gules]  between  six  fleurs-de-lys 
[azure]  three  leopards  of  England’,  ii  and  iii,  [gules]  two 
wings  joined  in  lure  [or]  (Seymour) ; 4,  [or]  fretty  [gules] 
a canton  ermine  (Noel)  on  an  escutcheon  of  pretence 
[argent]  on  a bend  [sable]  three  owls  [of  the  field Q (Savile). 

(4)  Richard , Earl  of  Burlington,  died  1753.  Arms:  As  the 

last. 

(5)  Brass.  Lady  Jane  Boyle,  died  1780.  Arms,  in  a lozenge: 

Boyle. 

There  are  also  two  funeral  helmets,  one  of  which  lias  the  Boyle 
crest : out  of  a ducal  coronet  a lion’s  head  per  pale  embattled  argent 
and  gules. 

Three  standards: 

(x)  Clifford  impaling  Cecil. 

(2)  Boyle  impaling  Clifford. 

(3)  Fenton  impaling  Weston. 

And  a mutilated  banner  of  Bovle. 

j 

The  following  sketch  pedigree  will  illustrate  the  heraldry  in  this 
church : 


1 E.R.A.S.  Trans.,  xiv,  18. 
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Francis  CLIFFORD,  = Grisold,  dau.  of 


4th  Earl  of  Cumber- 
land ; d.  1641 


Thomas  HUGHES 
of  Uxbridge  ; 
d.  1615  ; M.I. 


Henry,  5th  Earl  = Frances,  dau.  of 


of  Cumberland  ; 
d.  1643 


Robert  CECIL, 
Earl  of  Salisbury 


Sir  Geoffrey = Alice,  dau.  of 

FENTON, 

Kt.;  d.  1608 


Robert 

WESTON 


Richaid  BOYLE, 
Ear  1 of  Cork  ; 

d.  1643 


^Catherine 
Fenton  ; 
d.  1629/30 


Elizabeth  Clifford, - 
dau.  and  heir  ; 
d.  1698/9 


Richard  BOYLE, 
Earl  of  Cork  and 
Burlington  ; 

d.  1697/8 


Charles,  created  Lord=Jane,  dau.  of  William 


Clifford  in  his  father's 
lifetime;  d,  v.p.  1694; 

M.I. 


SEYMOUR,  Duke 
of  Somerset  ; d.  1679 


Charles,  2nd  Earl 
Burlington  ; 
d.  1703/4;  M.I. 


of— Juliana,  dau.  and  heir  of 
Henry  NOEL,  second 
son  of  2nd  Viscount 
Campden  ; d.  1750; 


M.I. 


Richard,  3rd  Earl  of=  Dorothy,  dau.  and  coh.  of 
Burlington,  K. G. ; William  SAVILE, 

d.  1753;  M.I.  Marquis  of  Halifax; 

d.  1758  ; M.I. 


MIDDLETON  ON  THE  WOLDS  (St.  Andrew). 

On  the  church  plate  is  a shield  oi  arms,  three  crowns  impaling 
a chevron  between  three  boars  heads,1  supposed  to  be  the  bearing  of 
Matthew  Crouch,  rector  1660-1706. 

A family  of  Crowner  is  credited  with  argent  three  ducal  crowns 
azure. 

NORTH  NEWBALD  (St.  Nicholas). 

Dodsworth,  Church  Notes,  201. 

Ouire  window: 

ttf 

(1)  Azure  two  bars  wavy  or  (De  la  Pole). 

(2)  Metham. 

(3)  Ermine  a saltire  gules  a chief  of  the  last  charged  with  a lion 

passant  or  (Airmine). 

(4)  Percy  quartering  Lucy. 

(5)  Argent  a saltire  chanted  sable } 

(6)  The  same  differenced  by  a mullet  or. 

1 Yorks.  Church  Plate,  i,  291.  a saltire  of  chains  sable  with  a crescent 

2 This  coat  is  given  as  a quartering  of  in  the  chief,  Mayster  Elwett,  Yorkchyre 

Redman  (Foster,  Yorks.  Vis.,  463).  Surer  ( Ancestor , vii). 
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On  a table  in  the  wall: 

Vert  a buck  passant  argent  (Fowberry)  impaling  Langdale. 

George  Fowberry  of  Newbald  (Vis.  1584)  who  married 
Catherine,  daughter  of  Thomas  Langdale,  of  Sancton. 

NUNBURNHOLME  (St.  James).1 
Two  old  shields  in  glass: 

(1)  Argent  on  a chief  sable  two  mullets  of  six  points  pierced  or 

(Salvayn). 

(2)  Gules  three  lozenges  argent  (Greystock). 

These  are  the  original  arms  of  Greystock,  the  charges  being 
generally  described  as  cushions.  The  heiress  of  Greystock  married 
Fitz  Ralph,  whose  descendants  retained  their  own  arms  whilst  as- 
suming the  surname  of  Greystock.2 

“ In  the  town  of  Burnham  the  Baron  of  Greystoke  had  two 
carucates  of  land  ” (Lawton). 

” Sire  Geraurd  Salueyn:  de  argent  od  le  chef  de  sable  en  le  chef 
ij  molez  de  or  ” (Parliamentary  Roll).  Thomas  Salve  yn  (c.  1450) 
married  Mary,  daughter  of  Ralph,  Lord  Greystock. 

POCKLINGTON  (All  Saints). 

A canopied  recess,  from  which  the  tomb  has  disappeared,  has 
a shield  at  the  end  of  the  hood-mould  and  another  on  the  wall  above, 
bearing  in  each  case  [argent]  three  bears’  heads  erased  [sable  muzzled 
gules]  for  Barwick  or  Berwick.  James  Rudston,  of  Hayton,  in  the 
fifteenth  century,  married  the  daughter  and  heir  of  Thomas  Barwick, 
of  Pocklington.  Another  branch  of  the  family  was  settled  at 
Sutton-on-the-Forest  and  recorded  their  pedigree  at  the  Visitation 
of  1584. 

The  restored  Dolman  monument  in  the  Lady  Chapel  has  a shield : 
Quarterly — 1,  azure  a fess  dancetty  between  eight  garbs  or  (Dolman); 

2,  argent  a chevron  vert,  an  annulet  or  for  difference  ( ) ; 

3,  or  a chevron  engrailed  between  three  trefoils  slipped  sable  ( ) ; 

4,  St.  Quintin. 

The  heraldry  on  the  Sotheby  monument  in  the  north  transept 
has  already  been  described.3  The  following  list  of  the  shields  will 
supply  one  or  two  omissions  and  correct  some  slight  inaccuracies. 
At  the  top,  the  arms  of  Sotheby;  on  the  dexter  side,  six  shields: 

1 Y.A.S.  Journal , ii,  188.  Ancient  “ Le  Bar5  cF  Grestoc.” 

dedication,  All  Hallows.  3 By  Mr.  Leadman,  Y.T.S.  Journal, 

2 Ibid..,  200.  In  Charles’  Roll  of  Hen.  xiv,  104,  where  there  is  an  illustration  of 
III  and  Edw.  I these  arms  are  given  for  the  monument. 
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Sotheby  impaling  Vavasour  (two  cinqfoils  in  chief) — Robert 
Sotheby  of  Pocklington. 

Sotheby  impaling  Bird — Thomas,  his  eldest  son. 

Sotheby  impaling  blank — Robert,  his  second  son.1 

He  married  at  Kilnwick,  io  Oct.,  1562,  Ann  Beswick 
(?  widow). 

Sotheby  impaling  Newton — Marmaduke,  his  third  son. 

Sotheby  impaling  blank— his  fourth  son.1 

Sotheby  impaling  Hungate — Roger,  his  fifth  son. 

On  the  sinister  side,  six  shields: 

Sotheby  impaling  Bishop — Iris  sixth  son.1 

Daniel  impaling  Sotheby — Agnes,  his  eldest  daughter. 

Wood  impaling  Sotheby— Mary,  second  daughter. 

Oglethorp  impaling  Sotheby — Ann,  third  daughter. 

Holme  impaling  Sotheby — Grace,  fourth  daughter. 

Lee  impaling  Sotheby — Bridget,  fifth  daughter. 

In  the  upper  part  of  the  border: 

Sotheby  impaling  Payler — Robert  Sotheby,  grandson  of  the 
above  Robert. 

Leger  stone  in  the  Lady  Chapel: 

Mary,  wife  of  Robert  Prickett  and  daughter  of  Marmaduke, 
Lord  Langdale  (1678) : [or]  on  a cross  [azure]  quarter 
pierced  four  mascles  [of  the  field]  impaling  [sable]  a chevron 
between  three  mullets  (argent]  (Langdale). 

Glover  (Vis.  1584)2  noted  the  following  coats  at  Pocklington: 

(1)  Smethley  quartering  or  a cross  pat  once  gules. 

(2)  Sotheby  impaling  Smethley  quartered  as  above. 

(3)  Or  a cross  sable  (Vesci). 

(4)  Vert  three  escallops  argent. 

(5)  Berwick. 

(6)  Mauleverer  impaling  Stodowe  and  Clervaux. 

(7)  Stodowe  quartering  Clervaux. 

(8)  Stodowe  quartering  argent  a lion  rampant  sable. 

(9)  Hungate. 

On  a chalice  presented  to  the  church  in  1673  are  the  arms  of 
Belt,  argent  on  a chevron  gules  between  three  torteaux,  a cross  patty 
fitchy  between  two  mullets  or.3 

1 It  is  obvious  that  these  shields  record  unknown  family — gules  a chevron  ermine 
three  sons  unnamed  in  the  pedigrees,  since  between  three  martlets  or  ( Y.A  .S.  Journal, 
the  inscription  mentions  eleven  children.  xiv,  ioq n. 

2 Foster,  Yorks.  Vis.,  435.  There  are  3 Yorks.  Church  Plate , i,  300. 
also  noted  seven  shields  belonging  to  an 
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SANCTON  (All  Saints). 

On  the  floor  of  the  chancel  are  two  slabs: 

(1)  Marmaduke  Langdale,  the  Royalist  Commander. 

(2)  Dorothy  Langdale.  Arms:  Langdale  impaling  Crosland 

(quarterly  argent  and  gules  a cross  flory  counter  changed) . 

She  was  the  wife  of  Philip  Langdale,  of  Sancton,  and 
daughter  of  Sir  Jordan  Crosland,  kt.1 

Dods worth"  noticed  a monument  with  the  arms  of  Langdale 
(sable  on  a chevron  between  three  mullets  argent  a crescent  for  difference ) 
impaling  Warton.  Peter  Langdale,  of  Sancton,  died  1617,  father  of 
the  above  Marmaduke  Langdale,  married  Anne,  daughter  of  Sir 
Michael  Warton,  of  Beverley. 

Also  three  shields  in  stained  glass: 

(1)  Argent  on  a bend  sable  three  fleurs-de-lys  or. 

(2)  Gules  an  eagle  displayed  argent  (Sothill). 

(3)  Per  pale  [ argent  and  azure ] a saltire  [gules]. 

Possibly  these  are  the  arms  of  Gage  (YM.S.  Journal,  xi,  129; 
Foster’s  Yorks.  Vis.). 

On  a stone:  . ....  a saltire 

SCARBOROUGH  (St.  Leonard). 

Glover  (Vis.  1584)  notices  a shield:  <f  Barry  of  eight  argent  and 
azure  a canton  broken. ” This  was,  perhaps,  a late  shield  of  Hotharn 
of  Scorborough — harry  argent  and  azure  on  a canton  or  a Cornish 
chough  sable.  If  so.it  appears  to  be  the  earliest  example  of  the  use 
by  the  Hothams  of  Scorborough  of  the  arms  of  the  Bonby  family. 
As  the  canton  was  broken  in  Glover's  time  it  may  not  have  been 
Hotharn  at  all.3 

WRESSLE. 

The  arms  formerly  displayed  in  the  Castle  have  been  fully  de- 
scribed in  the  pages  of  this  Journal  (xxii,  189).  They  consisted  of 
various  examples  of  Percy  (ancient  and  modern)  with  the  quarterings 
of  Lucy,  Poynings,  Fitz  Payne,  and  Brian,  together  with  sundry 
badges  and  devices  of  the  Percies  and  an  impaled  coat  of  Nevile. 


1 Y.A.S.  Journal,  xi,  372. 

2 Church  Notes , 202. 


3 Foster,  Yorks.  Vis.,  443.  Possibly 
Etton —harruly  on  a canton  a cross  patty. 


SEVENTEENTH  CENTURY  PLASTERWORK 
IN  THE  PARISH  OF  HALIFAX. 


By  HUGH  P.  KENDALL. 

There  is  no  part  of  Yorkshire  so  rich  in  examples  of  seventeentli 
century  homesteads  as  that  wide  tract  of  country  which  comprises 
the  parish  of  Halifax.  There  we  can  trace  the  evolution  of  a 
strongly-pronounced  and  peculiar  type ; the  transition  from  wood 
to  stone  as  a building  material;  the  beginnings  of  ornamentation 
in  external  stonework;  and  the  gradual  changes  in  ideas  of  comfort 
which  had  a marked  influence  on  the  homestead. 

In  this  latter  detail  I include  the  apparent  desire  on  the  part 
of  the  old  cloth-working  yeoman  for  the  improvement  of  his  sur- 
roundings in  the  home,  and  the  addition  of  objects  pleasing  to  the 
eye,  a desire  which  resulted  in  the  introduction  of  ornamental 
plasterwork  as  a means  of  relieving  the  bare  expanse  of  distempered 
or  white -washed  wall  to  which  previous  generations  had  been  used 
as  a matter  of  custom.  Plasterwork  decoration  may  be  said  to 
mark  the  introduction  of  the  artistic  to  a type  of  hill-folk  who  were 
naturally  conservative  in  ideas  and  accepted  any  innovation  with 
reluctance . 

This  temperament  was  an  hereditary  instinct  resulting  from  the 
absolute  independence  and  comparative  isolation  of  the  district 
in  times  past,  but  the  great  expansion  in  trade  and  the  accession 
of  wealth  under  the  Tudor  monarchs  had  caused  men  to  travel 
further  afield  generally,  therefore  they  were  brought  into  personal 
contact  with  many  things  which,  by  contrast  with  the  old  home- 
stead in  the  hills,  raised  in  them  a spirit  of  emulation  and  led  to  a 
higher  appreciation  of  domestic  possibilities. 

The  trade  of  the  plasterer  doubtless  found  little  employment 
in  Halifax  parish  in  the  days  of  timber-built  houses,  for  such  work 
was  merely  common  daub  filling,  generally  evident  when  any  old 
timber  house  is  exposed,  and  never  of  an  ornamental  character. 
Yet  the  craft  of  the  “ pargeters  ” had  a guild  of  their  own,  and 
obtained  a charter  from  Henry  VII,  consequently  it  was  a trade  of 
some  antiquity,  although  the  native  English  school  was  confined 
to  decoration,  internal  and  external,  of  a very  conventional  char- 


Plate  I 


Fig.  i 


— Granny  Hall, 


Brig  house. 


(Now  removed.) 


Fig.  2. — Lower  Hall,  Norland 
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Plate  II 


Figs.  3,  4.  and  5. — Marsh  IIall,  Northowram. 


Plate  III 


Fig.  6. — From  Copley  IIall. 

(Now  removed  to  South  Kensington.) 
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Fig.  7. — From  Copley  Hall. 

(Now  removed  to  South  Kensington.) 
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acter,  principally  consisting  of  incised  or  low  relief  work  in  white  or 
coloured  plaster. 

Plasterwork  received  great  encouragement  from  Henry  VIII, 
and  to  him  we  owe  the  introduction  of  the  Italian  methods  wherein 
the  art  of  the  sculptor  was  imitated.  This  became  popular  and 
attained  its  zenith  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  therefore  it  is 
interesting  to  note  the  great  lapse  of  time  between  the  Tudor  period 
and  about  the  year  1630  before  the  local  yeomen  adopted  a decora- 
tion which  had  become  so  essentially  English  in  practice. 

Much  has  been  written  on  the  different  styles  and  periods  of 
English  plasterwork,  but  it  would  be  a difficult  task  to  attempt 
the  classification  of  the  examples  surviving  in  the  old  halls  of  the 
Halifax  parish;  indeed,  they  may  be  said  to  be  of  but  one  class,  and 
that  one  exclusively  their  own.  Some  of  the  more  elaborate 
ceilings  would  appear  to  show  the  Tudor  influence,  being  more  or 
less  geometric  in  style,  but,  as  a matter  of  fact,  none  actually  date 
from  that  period.  At  the  same  time  there  are  many  little  details 
which  seem  to  warrant  an  assumption  that  the  moulds  and  stamps 
employed  by  the  workmen  were  older  than  the  hands  that  wielded 
them,  and  particularly  in  one  respect,  the  lavish  use  of  heraldic 
shields  and  charges,  used  purely  for  decorative  purposes,  and  often 
almost  mediaeval  in  their  crudity. 

In  this  local  plasterwork  there  are  two  sharply  defined  periods, 
the  first  of  which  closed  during  the  Civil  War,  and  the  second  com- 
menced after  the  Restoration.  There  was  also  a short  period  at 
the  end  of  the  first  when  an  outside  influence  appears,  which  I do 
not  consider  local. 

The  work  executed  in  the  first  period  may  safely  be  attributed 
to  one  man,  or  to  one  man  and  his  assistants,  but  I have  yet  to 
find  mention  of  any  local  individual  who  was  a master  craftsman  in 
plaster  other  than  one  Francis  Lee,  who  appears  to  have  died 
somewhere  about  the  year  1638-9.  It  would  be  unwise  to  assume 
that  this  was  the  man  responsible  for  the  designs,  but  it  is  certainly 
curious  that  all,  with  the  exception  of  the  few  examples  occurring 
within  the  short  period  before  alluded  to,  that  is,  between  the  years 
1640  and  1642,  fall  within  his  period.  They  are  undoubtedly  the 
work  of  one  master  mind,  and  therefore  the  conclusion  is  that  the 
great  majority  belong  to  a purely  local  school  of  the  craft,  if  we  may 
term  it  so,  and  the  remainder,  represented  by  some  five  examples, 
have  been  executed  by  workmen  from  elsewhere. 

A careful  comparison  of  the  actual  work,  or  even  of  the  illus- 
trations accompanying  this  article,  will  show  that  the  worker  in 
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plaster  was  possessed  of  a series  of  moulds,  stamps  or  “ squeezes/' 
and  strickles,  which  he  made  use  of  in  building  up  the  decoration  of 
a wall,  ceiling,  or  chimney  breast.  This  last  was  always  the  most 
elaborate  piece  of  work  and  is  usually  found  in  the  principal  room 
or  “ house-body  ” of  the  hall,  and  may  be  with  or  without  an 
accompanying  frieze.  A favourite  design  was  the  Royal  Arms  of 
the  Stuart  kings  surrounded  by  the  Garter  with  its  legend,  flanked 
by  the  supporters,  the  whole  being  enclosed  by  a conventional 
Caryatides,  and  the  spaces  between  ornamented  by  the  national 
floral  emblems  (figs,  i and  2).  Some  of  the  plasterwork  is  now 
painted  in  heraldic  colours,  but  this  does  not  appear  to  have  been 
a local  custom  in  the  seventeenth  century,  as  no  trace  of  any  colour- 
ing matter  has  hitherto  been  found  on  any  where  opportunity  has 
occurred  to  enable  a careful  examination  to  be  made. 

Comparing  the  two  last-named  examples  it  will  be  noticed  that 
the  same  components  recur,  but  in  fig.  1 there  is  no  helm  or  crown 
above  the  shield.  The  method  of  working  was  first  to  prepare  the 
ground-work  and  then  lay  on  the  principal  parts  of  the  design 
(which  had  been  previously  moulded),  such  as  the  shield  of  arms, 
supporters,  etc.,  and,  after  these  had  been  fixed  in  position,  the 
scrollwork,  mantlings,  foliage  and  stems  were  worked  in  by  hand 
according  to  the  worker’s  fancy  or  the  limitations  of  the  space  at 
his  disposal.  Other  details  such  as  acorns,  roses,  thistles,  and  leaves 
appear  to  have  been  “ squeezed  ” or  pressed  with  a hand  stamp  in 
the  wet  plaster.  I class  fig.  1 as  one  of  the  earliest  of  them  all  on 
account  of  the  general  crudity  of  the  design,  especially  in  the  mant- 
ling of  a helm  which  is  not  there  at  all.  It  is  evident  that  the 
artist  did  not  possess  a mould  for  a helm,  and  so  in  this  case  he  made 
no  attempt  to  make  one,  but  later  on  he  essayed  his  hand  and  pro- 
duced the  curiosity  seen  in  fig.  3.  This  is  one  of  a series,  bearing 
date  1637,  arranged  as  shown  in  the  drawing  fig.  4.  The  hand- 
work in  the  mantling  is  very  apparent. 

In  the  case  of  a ceiling  (fig.  5)  it  is  obvious  that  a certain  amount 
of  “ setting  out  ” would  be  necessary  in  order  to  insure  regularity 
in  design  in  proportion  to  the  space  to  be  covered,  but  in  the  smaller 
pieces  there  does  not  appear  to  have  been  any  attempt  at  regularity, 
the  rule,  no  doubt,  being  “ rule  o’  thumb,”  consequently,  in  neither 
class  do  we  find  that  accuracy  of  line  which  is  considered  so  essential 
at  the  present  day.  I am  not  sure  but  that  this  fault,  if  fault  it 
be,  adds  to  the  general  effect  rather  than  detracts  from  it. 

In  fig.  6 we  have  heraldic  decoration  which  does  actually  estab- 
lish a connection  with  the  owner  of  the  house  at  the  period,  for  in 
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Fig.  8.  — Lane  End,  Hipperholme. 


Fig.  9. — Langley  House,  Hipperholme 
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Plate  V 


Fig.  io.  Mulciure  Hall,  Halifax.  Fig.  ii.  — Langley  House,  Hipperholme. 
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Plate  VI 


Fig.  12. — Howroyde,  Barkisland. 


Fig.  13.— 


Barkisland  Hall 
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the  Savile  arms  we  are  reminded  of  Thomas  Savile,  who  resided 
at  Copley  Hall,  and  can  also  roughly  assign  a date  to  the  work, 
shortly  after  1632.  The  hand-work  is  again  obvious  in  the  helm 
and  mantling,  and  the  same  moulds  are  employed  around  the  shield 
as  in  tig.  3.  At  each  side  at  the  top  will  be  noticed  the  figure  of  a 
mermaid  holding  a looking-glass  and  comb,  a detail  we  shall  see 
appearing  in  other  examples. 

This  plasterwork  has  been  most  barbarously  treated  by  being 
painted  and  varnished,  and  therefore  it  was  difficult  to  photograph. 
The  accompanying  frieze  is  shown  in  hg.  7,  wherein  the  Savile  arms 
occur.  Copley  Hall  has  now  been  taken  down  and  a new  one 
built  (it  had  long  been  a licensed  house),  and  the  plasterwork  was 
purchased  by  the  authorities  of  the  National  Museum  at  South 
Kensington,  so  that  there  is  a reasonable  chance  of  its  preservation 
and  restoration  to  its  pristine  sharpness,  although  it  is  to  be  re- 
gretted that  it  is  lost  to  the  county  of  York. 

The  use  of  fictitious  shields  of  arms  is  shown  in  tig.  8,  where  also 
appears  the  mermaid  and  the  fleur-de-lys  of  hg.  6. 

Fig.  9 shows  the  adaptation  of  the  smaller  moulds  and  stamps 
to  an  overmantel  at  Langley  House  in  Hipperholme  wherein  the 
now  familiar  mermaid  appears,  whilst  the  canopy  above  should 
be  compared  with  the  frieze  of  Copley  Hall  (hg.  7). 

Fig.  10  shows  the  same  details  employed  on  a ceiling  in  the  old 
Mulcture  Hall  in  Halifax  town,  and  also  the  owls  of  hg.  6,  the 
figure  of  Indian  character  used  in  the  ceiling  at  Marsh  Hall  in 
Northowram  (hg.  5)  and  the  cherubs  and  standard-bearers  of  hg.  3. 

The  ceiling  shown  in  hg.  11  is  of  a different  character,  being 
principally  hand-work,  as  is  shown  by  the  irregularity  of  the  panel- 
ling and  the  non-conformity  of  shape  in  the  four  large  corner-pieces. 
The  acorns,  pomegranates,  and  other  small  details  are  squeezed, 
the  rest  is  hand-work.  It  will  be  noticed  that  there  has  been  a 
pendant  ornament,  now  missing,  from  the  central  cone. 

These  examples  will  give  some  idea  of  the  general  style  of  piaster- 
work  furnished  by  local  Halls,  but  there  are  others  which  are  less 
attractive.  In  the  Old  Cock  Hotel  in  Halifax  there  is  a piece  over 
the  fireplace  in  excellent  preservation,  but  the  most  hopeless  jumble 
of  the  lot.  It  is  entirely  composed  of  the  moulds  used  in  hg.  2 
except  that  the  arms  in  the  centre  are  those  of  Savile,  and  they  are 
actually  flanked  by  the  Royal  supporters  and  surrounded  by  the 
national  floral  emblems.  Surely  no  member  of  the  Savile  family 
had  a hand  in  the  perpetration  of  this. 

« 

It  is  quite  evident  from  the  numerous  fragments  still  to  be  found 
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in  the  old  houses  that  plasterwork,  once  introduced  as  a form  of 
wall  decoration,  had  a considerable  vogue  in  the  district  from  about 
the  year  1630  to  1642,  and  whilst  some  houses  have  excellently 
preserved  pieces  still  in  situ,  others  have  only  a few  mutilated  frag- 
ments. It  is  a fact  to  be  regretted  that  much  has  been  destroyed 
in  the  past  without  due  appreciation  of  its  value. 

Next  we  come  to  the  period  comprised  in  the  two  years  pre- 
ceding the  Civil  War,  which  I class  as  “ alien, ” that  is,  as  not  be- 
longing to  the  purely  local  school.  Fig.  12  is  that  fine  piece  on  the 
chimney-breast  at  the  Howroyde  in  Barkisland,  dated  1642.  A 
comparison  of  this  with  any  of  the  illustrations  of  the  older  work 
already  referred  to  will  show  at  a glance  that  a different  workman, 
with  a different  series  of  moulds,  has  been  employed.  The  same 
remark  also  applies  to  the  ceiling,  only  a fragment  of  which  remains, 
at  Barkisland  Hall  (fig.  13),  where  the  design  is  fuller  and  more 
intricate  than  others  we  have  noticed.  It  is  very  probable  that 
these  two  are  of  the  same  date  and  by  the  same  workmen,  as  there 
were  strong  family  connections  between  the  two  halls  and  they 
are  but  a short  distance  apart. 

Another  heraldic  device  at  Bentley  Royd  in  Sowerby  is  dated 
1641. 

Of  the  later  period  which  followed  the  Restoration  we  have 
perhaps  the  finest  and  largest  ever  erected  in  the  parish,  that  series 
from  Binroyd  in  Norland,  of  which  a section  is  shown  in  fig.  14, 
a photograph  taken  before  the  house  was  dismantled  and  showing 
the  state  to  which  it  had  been  reduced  by  countless  layers  of  white- 
wash obliterating  the  finer  details.  The  general  arrangement  of 
this  work  is  shown  in  the  drawing  (fig.  15),  and  the  arms  on  the  left 
of  the  royal  arms  are  those  of  Stanley  and  Derby,  on  the  right, 
Shrewsbury  and  Talbot.  Owing  to  the  efforts  of  the  Halifax  Anti- 
quarian Society  the  owner  gave  permission  for  an  attempt  to  be 
made  to  save  the  piece  from  destruction,  and  at  the  expense  of  the 
Society  the  whole  was  carefully  stripped  from  the  wall,  a most 
difficult  task  as  the  sides  away  from  the  chimney-breast  were  on 
riven  oak  laths  on  oak  studding,  so  that  the  plaster  was  keyed  to 
them  as  a solid  mass.  The  removal  was  eventually  effected,  and 
then  came  the  work  of  putting  together  and  clearing  away  the 
accumulation  of  whitewash,  successfully  accomplished  with  infinite 
care  and  patience.  As  an  example  of  seventeenth  century  plaster- 
work  it  has  many  features  of  interest,  and  may  now  be  inspected 
in  the  Bankfield  Museum  at  Halifax,  to  which  institution  it  was 
presented  by  the  Halifax  Antiquarian  Society  in  1913. 


Plate  VII 


Figs.  14  and  15. — Binroyd,  Norland.  (Now  in  Bankfield  Museum,  Halifax.) 


Fig.  16. — Old  Hall,  Norland.  (Now  destroyed.) 
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Plate  VIII 


Fig.  17. — The  New  Hall,  Elland. 
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About  the  same  date  as  the  above  is  the  frieze  (fig.  16)  from 
the  now  dismantled  Old  Hall  in  Norland.  The  same  design  is  also 
to  be  found  on  the  ceiling  beam  in  the  Mulcture  Hall  in  Halifax, 
although  the  ceiling  itself  belongs  to  the  earlier  period  (fig.  io). 

We  now  come  to  the  latest  of  the  series,  the  Royal  Arms  at 
New  Hall,  Elland,  which  bears  the  date  1670,  a fine  bold  piece  of 
work  in  splendid  preservation.  This  is  placed  upon  the  chimney- 
breast  over  the  fireplace  of  the  old  Hall-body,  where  contemporary 
surrounding's  still  add  to  its  old-world  charm  (fig.  17). 

The  illustrations  given  will  serve  to  show  the  work  of  these 
seventeenth  century  plasterers  in  a single  parish,  and,  although 
no  attempt  has  been  made  to  give  an  exhaustive  list,  they  place 
before  a wider  circle  of  archaeologists  a small  record  of  interesting 
details  existing  in  a district  even  yet  a terra  incognita  to  writers 
on  such  subjects. 


List  of  Existing  Examples  of  Seventeenth  Century 

PLASTERWORK  IN  THE  PARISH  OF  HALIFAX. 

'Township  or  Place. 

Earlier  Period. 

Circular  panel  removed  to  The 
Greave,  Luddenden.  Conventional 
pomegranate  and  fleur-de-lys.  Dated 
1596.  Initials  of  Michael  and  Doro- 
thy Gledhill,  " M.G  ” and  “ D.G 
Condition  excellent.  Query  if  as  old 
as  the  date. 

Shield  of  arms  formerly  in  ceiling 
but  now  on  wall : a chevron  between 
three  crosses  fitchy.  Dated  1636. 
Condition  excellent. 

Here  are  two  pieces  removed  by 
the  late  Sir  Geo.  Armytage  from 
Highlee  Hall,  Clifton.  No.  1 is  a 
shield  of  arms  identical  with  “ Arun- 
dall  ” in  fig.  4.  [?  Howard.]  For 

No.  2 see  second  period. 

Cross  Stone.  Beanhole  Head.  Royal  arms.  Dated  1634.  Initials 

“ R.S.AA  Shields  of  arms  on  each 
side,  one  identical  with  “ Winches- 
ter ” in  fig.  4.  General  design  as  in 
fig,  2.  Remains  of  frieze  of  heraldic 
character  under  wallpaper.  Condi- 
tion good  but  much  obscured  by 
whitewash. 


Barkisland.  Upper  Hall. 


Bughouse.  Slead  Hall. 


Clifton.  Kirklees  Hall. 
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Township  or  Place. 

Copley.  Copley  Hall.  Now  destroyed  after  being  a 

licensed  house  for  many  years. 
Plasterwork  removed  to  South  Ken- 
sington Museum.  Arms  of  Savile 
and  Wentworth  impaled  (fig.  6). 
Frieze  fig. 7.  Also  portion  of  a ceiling 
in  upper  room  bearing  arms  of  Savile 
and  crest,  with  initials  " T-F-S.,’’ 
Thomas  and  Frances  Savile. 

Halifax.  The  Mulct ure  Ceiling  fig.  10.  Condition  good 

Hall.  but  painted  over. 

Do.  Old  Cock  Hotel.  Arms  of  Savile  over  fire  place  in 

“ oak-room/’  Lion  and  unicorn  sup- 
porters used  in  decoration.  Condi- 
tion excellent. 


Hipperholme.  Lane  Ends.  Two  shields  of  arms  enclosed  by 

mouldings  (fig.  8).  Condition  good 
but  painted  over. 

Do.  Langley  House.  Overmantel  in  upper  room  (fig. 9). 

Ceiling  of  same  room  (fig.  11). 

Northowram.  Marsh  Hall.  In  an  upper  room  a series  of 

heraldic  panels  purporting  to  be 
Winchester,  Arundel,  Oxford,  North- 
umberland, Cumberland,  Derby  and 
Kent,  forming  a deep  frieze  (fig.  4). 
Date  1637.  Initials  “ I.O. M.,”  James 
and  Mary  Otes. 

Fine  ceiling  in  lower  room  (fig.  5). 
Condition  excellent. 


Do.  Cinderhills. 


Norland.  Lower  Hall. 


Shelf.  High  Bentley. 


South owram.  Godley. 

Backhall. 


Royal  arms.  Date  1633.  Initials 
of  Thomas  Whitley  and  his  wife, 
“ T.M.W.”  Condition  fair. 

Royal  arms  over  fireplace.  Date 
1635.  Initials  “ G.T.E.,”  George  and 
Elizabeth  Taylor.  On  right  arms  of 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  with 
initials  “ R.C.”  Other  fragments. 
Condition  excellent  but  painted  over 
(%•  2). 

Royal  arms  over  fireplace  in  old 
hall-body.  Condition  excellent  but 
painted  over.  (See  also  second 
period.) 

Portion  of  a frieze  in  upper  room, 
dragons  (fig.  9)  and  fleur-de-lys. 
Condition  good  but  painted  over. 

A ceiling  in  upper  room.  Condi- 
tion poor. 


Do. 
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Fragments  of  large  piece  in  upper 
room.  Crude  workmanship  and 
much  damaged.  Dated  163-,  last 
figure  gone.  Initials  “ M.M.,”  Martin 
Milnes. 

Note. — In  ah  examples  of  this  period  wherever  the  royal  arms 
occur  the  design  is  identical,  varying  only  in  the  arrangement  of 
foliage,  etc.,  in  the  surrounds  (figs.  1,  2). 

Fig.  1 was  removed  from  Granny  Hall,  Brighouse,  on  its  demoli- 
tion, and  its  whereabouts  are  not  known  to  the  writer. 


7'ownship  or  Place. 

Warley.  West  Royd. 


Barkislancl. 

Do. 


Rish  worth. 


Sower  by. 


Do. 


If itcrm  ediate  Period. 

Barkislancl  Hall.  Fragment  of  a ceiling,  condition 

poor  (fig.  13). 

The  Howroyde.  Royal  arms  on  chimney  breast 

of  hall-body.  Date  1642.  (Fig.  12.) 
Ceiling  of  same  room  bearing  heraldic 
shields  with  lion  rampant.  Condition 
excellent,  but  painted. 

Upper  Cockroft.  Heraldic  shields  over  a fireplace 

in  upper  room.  Dated  1644  with 
initials  “ I.B.,”  John  Bottomley. 
Condition  fair,  being  much  obscured 
by  whitewash  and  paint. 

Bentley  Royd.  Arms  of  Earls  of  Exeter  with  sup- 
porters, crest,  and  motto:  “ Cor 
unum  viauna.”  Dated  1641.  Initials 
“ I.D.E.D.,”  John  and  Ellena  Dick- 
son. Condition  good.  There  was 
formerly  an  elaborate  ceiling  in  this 
room.  It  is  drawn  in  Ancient  Build- 
ings of  the  Parish  of  Halifax,  by  John 
Leyland. 

Wood  Lane  Ceiling  of  hall-body  by  same 

Hall . hands  as  the  one  at  Howroyde.  Panels 

decorated  by  shields  bearing  lion 
rampant,  mouldings  in  panels  with 
pomegranate,  foliage,  etc.,  and  large 
conical  pendant  in  centre.  Condition 
good  but  somewhat  obscured  by 
whitewash  in  finer  details. 


Later  Period . 

Clifton.  Kirklees  Hall.  Shield  of  arms  surmounted  by 

helm:  ermine  two  chevrons  sable. 
[?  Illey  or  Highleley.]  Removed 
from  Highlee  Hall,  Clifton.  Condi- 
tion good. 
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Township  or  Place. 


Elland. 


Halifax. 

Du. 


Norland. 


Do. 


Shelf 


New  Hall. 


Mulcture  Hall. 


Binroyd. 


Royal  arms  on  chimney  breast  of 
hall-body  (fig.  17).  Dated  1670. 
Condition  excellent. 

Beam  casing.  Condition  good  but 
painted  (fig.  10). 

Old  Talbot  Hotel.  Beam  casing,  poor  condition, 

much  obscured  by  whitewash  and 
paint.  Design  appears  to  be  as  figs. 
10  and  16. 

Now  in  Bankfield  Museum,  Hali- 
fax. Length  25  feet,  depth  5 feet, 
circa  1670  (figs.  14  and  15).  Royal 
arms  in  centre,  arms  of  Stanley 
(right)  and  Talbot  (left). 

Portion  of  a frieze  preserved  in 
Bankfield  Museum,  Halifax  (fig.  16). 

Heraldic  device  on  chimney  breast, 
a shield  bearing  a chevron  between 
three  gilly- flowers,  supported  by 
female  figures.  Motto:  “ In  God  is 
Our  Trust.”  Condition  excellent  but 
painted. 

Note. — The  above  list  includes  all  the  examples  which  have  come 
under  my  notice.  It  is,  however,  possible  there  may  be  others, 
therefore  I do  not  claim  it  as  quite  exhaustive. 


Old  Hall, 
now  destroyed. 
High  Bentley 


Id.  P.  K. 


WILLIAM  THOMAS  LANCASTER,  F.S.A. 


During  the  last  few  years  many  old  familiar  faces  amongst  the 
senior  members  of  the  Society  have  disappeared,  the  late  president, 
Sir  George  Armytage,  and  Mr.  S,  J.  Chadwick  and  Mr.  J.  W.  Clay 
amongst  our  vice-presidents,  to  mention  only  a few  of  the  more 
prominent.  Now  the  Society  has  to  lament  the  loss  of  one  who 
was  well  known  to  many  members — our  honorary  librarian,  the  late 
Mr.  W.  T.  Lancaster,  who  died  in  Leeds  on  15  Nov.,  1920,  aged  72. 
Although  Mr.  Lancaster  had  lived  in  Leeds  for  many  years  he  was 
not  a native  of  that  town.  He  was  the  elder  son  of  Mr.  George 
Brown  Lancaster  and  Ruth  Fawcett,  and  was  borninThirsk  6 March  , 
1848.  He  was  educated  at  Clitheroe  Grammar  School.  On  leaving 
school  he  joined  the  staff  of  the  Thirsk  branch  of  the  Yorkshire 
Banking  Company,  now  merged  in  the  London  Joint  City  and  Mid- 
land Bank,  of  which  Bank  he  eventually  became  manager  at  Leeds. 
Immediately  on  being  relieved  from  his  duties  at  the  Bank  in 
1908,  he  took  up  the  office  of  honorary  librarian  of  our  Society, 
a project  he  had  long  entertained.  He  entered  most  zealously 
upon  his  duties,  which  he  discharged  with  the  utmost  regularity 
and  punctuality.  His  business  training  and  wide  acquaintance 
with  the  literature  bearing  on  the  history  of  the  county,  rendered 
him  an  ideal  librarian,  and  enabled  him  to  point  out  to  inquiring 
fellow-antiquaries  the  readiest  way  of  solving  their  difficulties. 
The  motto  over  the  door  into  Bishop  CosiiTs  library  at  Durham, 
“ Non  minima  pars  eruditionis  est  bonos  libros  nosse,”  he  made 
his  own.  His  courtesy,  ability,  and  willingness  to  impart  his  in- 
formation made  him  a friend  to  the  many  visitors  to  the  library, 
where  few  came  without  increasing  their  knowledge.  Under  his 
fostering  care  the  library  was  constantly  enlarged  by  the  gifts  of 
donors,  who  were  encouraged  to  send  books  and  manuscripts  to 
a place  where  they  would  be  appreciated  and  cared  for,  with  the 
result  that  the  library  now  numbers  on  its  shelves  the  best  collec- 
tion of  books  relating  to  and  illustrative  of  the  antiquities  of  the 
county  in  all  Yorkshire. 

Mr.  Lancaster’s  activities,  however,  were  not  confined  to  his 
duties  as  librarian.  He  found  time  to  carry  through  such  a large 
piece  of  work  as  making  abstracts  of  the  chartularies  of  the  abbeys 
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of  Bridlington  and  Fountains.  The  former  of  these  appeared  in 
one  volume  in  1912*  and  the  latter  three  years  later  in  two  volumes. 
These  works  were  published  at  his  own  expense.  The  present 
writer,  who  had  the  honour  of  reading  the  proofs  of  both  chartu- 
laries,  can  bear  witness  to  the  almost  meticulous  care  Mr.  Lancaster 
took  to  give  a correct  version  of  the  MS.  So  far  did  he  carry  this 
solicitude  that  he,  like  a banker,  would  even  check  the  summing 
up  of  the  medieval  scribe,  and  was  quite  offended  when,  as  was 
often  the  case,  the  sum  total  proved  incorrect.  Mr.  Lancaster 
also  printed  Ripley  and  1 lie  Ingilby  Family, ” an  interesting  ac- 
count of  that  ancient  family,  whose  origin,  however,  he  failed 
to  ascertain.  A list  of  his  contributions  to  the  publications 
of  the  Thoresby  Society  will  be  found  in  the  account  of  him  by 
Mr.  G.  D.  Lumb,  printed  there  lately.  To  the  Journal  of  our 
Society  or  to  the  Record  Series  he  made  few  acknowledged  con- 
tributions, the  only  exception  being  in  the  lately-published  volume 
of  Miscellanea,  in  which  he  is  responsible  for  two  articles,  “ A 
Fifteenth  Century  Rental  of  Nostell  Priory  ” and  “ Extracts  from 
a Yorkshire  Assize  Roll,  3 Henry  III  (1219)/’  Of  his  unacknow- 
ledged help,  so  freely  and  so  wisely  given,  many  writers  both  in  The 
Journal  and  the  Record  Series  would  gladly  bear  testimony. 

The  last  few  years  of  his  life  were  for  the  most  part  spent  in  the 
Society’s  rooms  at  10,  Park  Street,  in  the  smaller  room,  where  he 
passed  his  time  in  acquiring  knowledge  of  the  great  county  which 
he  loved  so  well.  His  willingness  to' impart  his  knowledge  and  his 
constant  presence  made  our  rooms  a centre  for  all  interested  in  local 
history  and  documents.  A charter  antiquary  like  Roger  Dodsworth, 
another  North  Riding  man,  to  whom  he  was  no  unworthy  successor, 
he  has  deserved  the  gratitude  of  all  interested  in  that  line  of  anti- 
quarian research  by  his  efforts  to  preserve  for  future  generations 
the  records  of  the  past.  It  is  hoped  that  ere  long  a worthy  successor 
may  be  found  to  take  up  his  work,  and  our  rooms  again  become  a 
meeting-place  for  all  interested  in  the  historv  of  our  county. 

W.  B. 

Note. — Mr.  Lancaster,  by  his  will,  has  shown  his  desire  to  pro- 
mote the  study  of  archaeology  in  Yorkshire.  Besides  giving  £ 200 
each  to  the  Yorkshire  Archaeological  and  Thoresby  Societies,  he 
has  bequeathed  the  residue  of  his  estate,  subject  to  certain  con- 
tingencies, to  the  former  Society.  When  this  bequest  falls  in,  it 
will  make  a very  considerable  addition  to  the  assets  of  the  York- 
shire Archaeological  Society. 


NOTES  ON  YORKSHIRE  CHURCHES. 


By  the  late  Sir  STEPHEN  GLYNN E,  Bart. 

( Continued  from  vol.  xxiv,  p,  319.) 

St.  Cuthbert,  Fishlake. 

Oct.  30,  1867.  A fine  church,  consisting  of  clerestoried  nave  with 
aisles,  north  and  south  transeptal  chapels,  chancel  with  north  and 
south  chapels,  south  porch  and  west  tower  which  is  engaged  with 
the  west  end  of  the  aisles.  The  whole  is  chiefly  Decorated  and 
Perpendicular,  but  the  arcades  of  the  nave  may  be  Early  English. 
The  exterior  is  very  imposing ; the  tower  and  clerestory  and  parapets 
and  several  windows  are  Perpendicular,  other  windows  are  Deco- 
rated. The  south  doorway  within  the  porch  is  late  Norman  and  very 
rich,  having  four  orders  of  arch-moulding:  one  has  medallions 
containing  figures  of  saints,  etc.;  one  of  varied  animal  figures, 
etc,;  one  has  heads  and  triangular-shaped  figures;  one  has  scrolls. 
It  also  has  three  orders  of  shafts  which  have  finely  sculptured  capi- 
tals, in  which  are  represented  angels,  scrolls,  etc.  The  outer  door 
of  the  porch  has  a large  pointed  arch  of  two  orders  on  octagonal 
shafts  with  capitals  much  worn. 

The  exterior  masonry  is  generally  good.  There  is  a north 
porch  set  under  a buttress  with  plain  doorway.  The  north  aisle 
has  a good  parapet  and  is  chiefly  Perpendicular,  having  square- 
headed windows  of  three  lights,  but  at  the  west  end  one  of  three 
lights  trefoliated,  which  may  be  Decorated.  The  south  aisle  has 
Decorated  windows  of  three  lights,  and  one  wide  square-headed 
one  of  three;  at  the  west  end  an  odd  one  of  three  equal  pointed 
lights  which  have  ogee  hoods  with  finials.  The  angles  of  the  south 
aisle  have  crocheted  pinnacles.  The  clerestory  has  a good  battlement 
and  a fine  damaged  cross  at  the  east  end,  and  broken  pinnacles. 
The  east  end  of  the  chancel  has  a gable  cross  and  crocheted  pinnacles 
on  the  flanking  buttresses.  There  is  some  inferior,  possibly  earlier, 
masonry  on  the  south  side  of  the  chancel  near  the  priests’  door. 
Near  the  junction  of  the  south  chancel  aisle  with  the  transept  is 
a fine  niche  with  ogee  crocketed  pedi mental  canopy  crowning  a 
buttress  of  Decorated  character  and  elegant  workmanship.  On 
the  south  side  of  the  chancel  is  a bold  gargoyle  representing  a figure 
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holding  open  its  mouth.  The  tower  is  embattled,  with  eight 
crocketed  pinnacles  and  buttresses  withdrawn  from  the  angles. 
On  the  west  side  a plain  doorway,  over  it  a live-light  transomed 
window,  and  just  above  the  window  a niche  containing  a statue. 
The  belfry  windows  double,  each  of  two  lights,  set  on  string  with 
flanking  pinnacles.  There  are  six  bells.  On  the  south  side  of  the 
tower  are  some  emblematical  figures  sculptured,  and  another  head 
over  the  west  window. 

The  tower  stands  within  the  nave  and  opens  to  the  north  and 
south  aisles  by  low  pointed  arches,  which  are  on  shafts  of  which 
the  western  are  circular,  slightly  keeled,  the  eastern  octagonal. 
The  arch  to  the  nave  is  lofty,  of  three  orders,  on  octagonal  shafts 
with  capitals  of  good  Perpendicular  foliage. 

The  interior  is  spacious  and  handsome,  but  wants  an  effective 
restoration ; though  some  new  open  seats  have  been  put  up,  many 
ugly  pews  remain,  some  painted  green.  The  nave  has  arcades, 
each  of  five-pointed  arches,  plainly  chamfered  and  rather  low,  of 
Early  English  character,  with  circular  pillars  having  circular  capi- 
tals. The  clerestory  is  lofty  and  has  large  Perpendicular  windows  of 
three  lights,  which  have  small  embattled  transoms  in  the  tracery. 
The  roofs  are  of  flat  pitch.  The  north  aisle  is  wider  than  the  south 
aisle.  The  west  end  of  each  aisle  is  cut  off  by  a wall,  corresponding 
with  the  tower.  The  south-east  respond  has  an  octagonal  impost 
and  two  Early  English  shafts.  The  north-east  respond  has  a cir- 
cular shaft  with  capital.  The  western  responds  are  of  three  detached 
Early  English  shafts. 

The  chancel-arch  is  a large  pointed  one,  with  good  Decorated 
mouldings,  and  the  chancel  is  generally  of  Decorated  character. 
The  chancel-arch  mouldings  are  countinuous,  partly  intermixed  with 
small  shafts,  and  bear  traces  of  ancient  colour.  The  chancel  opens 
to  each  lateral  chapel  by  one  rather  ugly  Tudor-shaped  arch;  there 
are  octagonal  shafts  to  that  on  the  north,  slightly  stilted;  on  the 
south  the  arch  is  very  coarse  and  without  shaft.  There  are  wood 
screens  parting  off  these  chapels  and  one  across  the  chancel.  On 
the  north  side  appear  two  other  pointed  arches,  with  octagonal 
pillars  in  the  wall,  showing  that  the  aisle  or  chapel  was  once  further 
continued  eastward.  There  are  two  clerestory  windows  on  the  north 
and  three  on  the  south  of  the  chancel,  ranging  above  the  arcades. 
The  organ  is  in  the  north  chancel  chapel. 

The  chancel  has  a flat  roof  and  a clerestory  of  Perpendicular 
three-light  windows.  The  east  window  is  a large  and  grand  one, 
flowing  Decorated,  of  seven  lights.  In  one  of  the  arches  in  the 
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north  wall  is  a four-light  Decorated  window,  possibly  transferred 
from  the  destroyed  portion.  There  is  a Perpendicular  window, 
square-headed,  of  five  lights,  on  the  south  of  the  sacrarium,  under 
which  is  a massive  sedile.  On  the  same  side  is  a piscina,  with  oc- 
tagonal bowl  renovated  and  a trefoiled  arch,  near  it  a sepulchral 
arch  with  slab,  and  eastward  some  new  diapering  has  been  done  on 
the  wall.  Some  new  tiles  are  also  laid  in  the  sacrarium.  The  priests' 
door  has  a flattened  trefoil  head. 

Some  pieces  of  ancient  coloured  glass  remain  in  the  windows. 

On  the  north  side  of  the  chancel  is  a large  debased  altar-tomb, 
with  the  trace  of  brass,  a chalice  on  the  west  side,  and  an  inscrip 
tion  not  easily  deciphered.  There  is  also  the  mark  of  a brass  of  an 
ecclesiastic. 

The  south  chapel  has  a large  window  with  rather  flat  arch  of 
five  lights,  of  which  the  tracery  is  late  Decorated,  almost  verging  to 
Perpendicular. 

The  font  is  splendid,  of  Decorated  character.  The  bowl  octa- 
gonal, round  the  upper  part  a cornice  of  wavy  lines  foliated,  and  on 
each  face  an  ogee  canopy  richly  crocketed  and  finialed  and  pro- 
jecting; on  the  south  side  is  a statue  beneath  the  canopy,  at  the 
angles  are  buttresses  set  on  head  corbels,  there  is  some  panelling  on 
the  stem,  and  the  whole  is  set  on  octagonal  steps. 

St.  Peter,  Barnby  on  Don. 

Oct.  30,  1867.  A very  good  parish  church,  in  good  condition. 

The  plan  is  nave  with  aisles,  large  chancel,  west  tower,  and  new 
south  porch.  The  clerestory  and  aisles  have  moulded  parapets  to 
the  former,  a high  slated  roof,  and  there  are  good  gargoyles  at  the 
angles.  The  masonry  throughout  is  very  good.  There  are  door- 
ways north  and  south  of  the  nave  with  continuous  arch-mouldings. 
The  nave  has  arcades  of  four  bays,  the  arches  pointed;  on  the 
northern  the  piers  are  Decorated,  each  of  four  clustered  shafts  with 
moulded  capitals  and  octagonal  bases ; one  respond  is  clustered  and 
one  octagonal.  The  southern  arcade  has  two  piers  as  on  the  nor- 
thern, but  the  eastern  one  octagonal.  The  clerestory  is  Decorated, 
with  two-light  windows.  The  roof  is  a new  open  one.  In  the 
aisles  the  windows  are  mostly  Decorated  and  square-headed,  of 
two  lights,  but  those  at  the  east  and  some  others  are  of  three  lights. 
At  the  east  end  of  the  north  aisle  was  a chantry  chapel ; the  north- 
east window  has  internally  fine  angel  figures  for  corbels,  and  near 
it  are  brackets  for  images.  Near  it  is  a fine  ogee  arch  in  the  wall, 
with  crockets  and  finial,  set  between  crocketed  pinnacles.  One 
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buttress  of  the  north  aisle  near  the  east  (where  was  the  chantry 
chapel)  is  charged  with  a fine  canopied  niche,  like  those  at  the  east 
end  of  the  chancel.  In  the  south  aisle  is  an  aumbrye.  The  tower- 
arch  is  a tall  Perpendicular  one  on  octagonal  shafts,  with  foliage  in 
the  capitals.  The  tower  is  used  as  a vestry.  The  nave  is  fitted 
with  open  seats,  and  there  is  a new  pulpit  of  carved  wood.  The 
whole  church  may  be  said  to  be  of  Decorated  character  save  the 
Perpendicular  tower.  The  chancel-arch  is  pointed,  on  circular 
shafts,  slightly  keeled;  on  the  south  of  it  is  a round  stair  turret 
communicating  with  the  rood-loft,  and  the  rood-screen  remains,  but 
renewed.  The  chancel  is  unusually  fine  and  spacious;  has  fine 
buttresses  with  rich  crocheted  pediments,  and  a cross  over  the  east 
gable.  The  eastern  buttresses  are  particularly  rich,  and  have  fine 
crocheted  canopied  niches  with  ball-flowers.  The  roof  seems  to 
have  been  renewed,  is  of  high  pitch  and  covered  with  slate.  The 
east  window  is  a large  one  of  five  lights,  with  geometrical  tracery; 
those  on  the  north  and  south  have  two  lights,  with  hoods  on  head 
corbels,  and  string  below.  The  priests’  door  has  continuous  arch- 
mouldings,  and  hood  on  corbel  heads.  On  the  south  are  three  fine 
equal  sedilia,  with  fine  mouldings  and  trefoiled  heads  and  clustered 
piers  of  shafts  with  capitals,  and  a piscina  ranging  with  them  of 
similar  design,  having  an  octof'oil  orifice;  its  arch  on  the  east  side 
springs  from  a rude  head  of  a figure  with  extended  hands.  There 
is  new  coloured  glass  in  the  east  window,  and  a neat  new  reredos  of 
stone  and  marble.  The  chancel  is  stalled  and  laid  with  new  tiles, 
and  in  it  is  the  organ.  All  the  walls  are  cleared  of  paint  and  show 
the  natural  stone.  The  font  is  Perpendicular,  has  an  octagonal 
bowl,  each  face  having  varied  panelling  with  admixture  of  shields 
and  foliage.  There  is  something  like  a nail-head  moulding  round 
the  top.  Some  debased  monuments  have  been  put  into  the  tower. 
The  tower  is  Perpendicular,  embattled,  with  eight  crocheted  pin- 
nacles, is  divided  by  two  strings,  has  gargoyles  at  the  angles,  but 
the  buttresses  removed  from  the  angles.  The  buttresses  diminish 
upwards.  There  are  rude  heads  on  the  north  and  south,  over  the 
second  stage  openings.  The  west  window  is  of  three  lights,  with 
hollow  jamb-mouldings  and  hood,  those  of  the  belfry  of  two  lights, 
and  there  is  no  west  door. 

St.  Oswald,  Kirk  Sandall. 

Oct.  30,  1867.  The  church  has  a short  nave  with  aisles,  a small 
chancel  with  large  north  chapel,  and  a small  tower  forming  one 
bay  of  the  south  aisle,  also  a modern  porch,  The  south  doorway  is 
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plain  Norman,  on  shafts.  The  church  has  been  lately  improved 
and  put  into  good  condition.  There  are  two  semi-Norman  arches, 
of  round  form,  dividing  the  nave  from  the  south  aisle,  with  octagonal 
pier  having  a square  capital;  the  responds,  circular  and  square. 
Those  on  the  north  are  similar.  In  the  south  aisle,  at  each  end,  is 
a small  Norman  window,  one  original,  one  new,  and  having  stained 
glass  with  figure  of  St.  Oswald.  One  window  of  plate  tracery  and 
two  lights  on  the  south  aisle  is  also  new.  The  nave  is  of  good 
height.  The  west  window  is  of  three  lights,  with  crossing  un- 
foliated mullions.  The  nave  is  fitted  with  open  seats;  the  north 
aisle  has  square-headed  Perpendicular  windows  of  two  lights,  and 
a pointed  arch  opening  to  the  north  chapel  of  the  chancel.  The 
chancel-areh  is  pointed,  on  concave  octagonal  corbels.  The  chancel 
is  low  and  small,  wholly  Perpendicular,  the  east  window  of  three 
lights,  and  two,  also  Perpendicular,  on  the  south;  the  eastern  has  its 
sill  formed  into  a sedile.  There  is  a pointed  arch  opening  to  the 
chapel  on  the  north,  with  concave  jambs  and  impost,  across  it  a 
fine  wood  screen.  The  screen  has  vine -leaf  cornice  and  elegant 
tracery.  This  chapel  is  Very  late  Perpendicular,  was  built  1522. 
It  has  large  windows:  at  the  east  of  five  lights,  and  the  northern 
ones  of  four.  One  contains  some  fine  coloured  glass,  in  which 
appear  inscribed  scrolls:  ” Sancti  Oswaldi,”  f<  Ave  Maria/’  “ Isti 
capelle  fundat,  obit,  xxvii.” 

There  is  also  a fine  late  Perpendicular  tomb  of  the  founder, 
Win.  Rokeby,  obit  a.d.  1521,  beneath  a flat-arched  canopy  with 
Tudor  flowers.  Another  monument  nearly  hides  the  east  window. 
On  the  south  side  is  an  oblong  recess. 

This  chapel  has  an  embattled  parapet,  and  is  externally  mantled 
with  ivy,  and  is  more  important  than  the  chancel. 

There  is  panelling  under  the  windows,  and  some  niches  in  the 
bays. 

The  font  is  early  and  of  cylindrical  form, 


Whixley. 

Oct.  23,  1867.  A good  parish  church,  lately  judiciously  re- 
stored by  G.  G.  Street,  wholly  of  Decorated  character  save  a small 
trace  of  earlier  work  which  appears  in  the  chancel.  The  plan  is 
nave  with  north  and  south  aisles  and  south  porch,  chancel,  and  tower 
engaged  in  the  west  end  of  the  nave. 

The  roofs  are  covered  with  stone  tiles.  The  windows  of  the 
nave  have  three  lights  without  foils  to  the  tracery,  having  externally 
hoods  upon  head  corbels;  the  sills  have  overlapping  flags,  as  also 
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have  the  slopes  of  the  buttresses.  There  is  no  clerestory;  the 
arcades  of  the  nave  are  lofty  and  fine,  each  of  three  pointed  arches, 
with  tall  clustered  piers  of  four  shafts  with  moulded  capitals.  The 
arches  have  hoods  on  corbels.  The  roof  of  the  nave  is  open,  with 
tie  beams.  In  the  south  aisle  is  a piscina  under  a cinquefoiled 
arch  and  a trefoil  in  the  apex.  The  nave  is  wide  and  all  fitted  with 
open  benches.  The  aisles  are  narrow.  A string-course  runs  under 
the  windows.  The  tower-arch  is  a fine  Decorated  one,  open,  upon 
clustered  shafts,  and  half-arches  open  from  the  tower  to  the  aisles. 
The  chancel-arch  is  similar  to  those  of  the* arcades. 

The  chancel  has  a five-light  east  window  and  lateral  ones  of 
three  lights,  with  foliations;  at  the  north-east  side  of  the  chancel 
remains  one  original  Norman  window,  small,  narrow,  and  much 
splayed  and  tilled  with  new  coloured  glass.  On  the  north  side  is 
a vestry,  opening  by  an  arch.  On  the  south  is  a priests’  door  with 
segmental  hood.  The  chancel  is  stalled;  the  reredos  is  a new  one, 
of  alabaster,  with  niches  containing  good  bas-reliefs. 

There  is  a course  of  ball-flower  moulding  at  the  east  end  of  the 
south  aisle.  The  wall  at  the  north-east  of  the  chancel  is  clearly 
Norman.  The  font  is  large,  the  bowl  octagonal  and  plain,  raised  on 
steps.  The  chancel  has  an  open  wood  roof,  and  the  sacrarium  is  laid 
with  new  tiles.  The  pulpit  is  of  marble  and  stone.  The  interior 
is  grand  and  dignified.  The  organ  is  placed  within  the  tower.  The 
east  and  west  windows  are  both  good.  The  porch  is  new. 

The  tower,  in  its  upper  stage,  is  Perpendicular,  has  belfry  win- 
dows of  three  lights,  and  an  embattled  parapet  with  four  crocheted 
pinnacles,  the  centre  of  the  tower  newly  finished  by  a pointed  roof. 
At  the  south-west  of  the  tower  is  a projecting  buttress,  with  slit 
lights  for  the  staircase.  There  is  no  west  door,  but  a large  window 
of  five  lights,  rather  odd  and  early  Decorated  in  character.  There 
is  a north  doorway  to  the  nave. 

St.  John,  Kirk  Hammerton. 

Oct.  23,  1867.  A mutilated  church,  presenting  a very  singular 
and  deformed  appearance,  but  with  interesting  features.  It  is  not 
easy  to  make  out  the  original  plan.  At  present  it  has  a very  short 
nave  and  chancel  with  an  aisle  on  the  north,  a south  porch,  and  a 
tower  at  the  west  end.  The  tower  is  very  curious,  and  partakes  of 
some  of  the  supposed  Saxon  character,  is  of  slender  proportions, 
has  on  the  west  a plain  semi-circular-arched  doorway,  is  without 
buttresses  and  of  two  stages,  has  belfry  windows  of  early  Norman  of 
two  lights  with  central  shaft,  and  other  plain  round-arched  open- 
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ings.  The  tower  is  crowned  by  a pointed  roof.  The  west  doorway 
is  rude  and  has  large  shafts  with  capitals  on  plain  bases.  The  tower- 
arch  to  the  north  aisle,  which  goes  past  it,  is  a very  plain  semi- 
circular one.  The  south  doorway  within  the  porch  is  partly  hidden 
by  the  porch,  one-half  of  it  may  be  seen  to  be  of  early  appearance, 
having  in  the  arch  a course  of  small  stones  on  a rude  projecting  i mpost . 

The  windows  of  the  nave  are  most  wretched  modern  ones,  and 
the  interior  is  in  a terrible  state,  much  confined  and  blocked  by 
pews  and  galleries.  The  north  side  has  been  enlarged  and  lengthened 
towards  the  east  in  a poor  modern  fashion.  Between  the  nave  and 
aisle  are  two  pointed  arches  on  a circular  column.  One  lancet 
window  may  be  still  seen  in  the  north  aisle.  The  chancel-arch  has 
been  cut,  but  there  is  a trace  on  the  south  side  of  what  it  may  have 
been — where  a square  impost  remains,  of  early  character.  The  chan- 
cel has  on  the  south  one  narrow  early  window  and  one  lancet ; the 
east  window,  Perpendicular,  of  three  lights.  In  the  east  wall  is  a 
square  bracket  with  some  early  ornament  on  it.  In  the  south  wall 
is  a pointed  recess  and  a piscina  which  has  ogee-arch  and  a square 
bowl  set  on  a quasi  trefoil-shaped  corbel.  The  font  is  of  debased 
character. 

At  first  sight  the  church  looks  as  if  it  had  been  curtailed  east- 
ward, yet  the  features  of  the  chancel  rather  point  to  its  being  of 
the  original  dimensions.  It  is  difficult  to  conceive  a more  disastrous 
looking  church,  yet  not  damp  or  dilapidated.  The  churchyard  is 
unusually  large,  and  the  village  is  chiefly  built  round  a green. 

All  Saints,  Harthill. 

May  14,  1868.  A good  village  church  and  in  good  condition, 
though  perhaps  taken  in  hand  too  soon  to  be  wholly  satisfactory. 

It  consists  of  a clerestoried  nave  and  aisles,  chancel  with  north 
chapel  and  a south  aisle,  western  tower  and  south  porch.  The 
arcades  are  early,  but  the  general  external  character  is  Perpendicu- 
lar, of  good  stone  masonry.  The  aisles  and  clerestory  have  embat- 
tled parapets,  the  porch  is  new  and  plain. 

The  windows  of  aisles  and  clerestory  all  Perpendicular,  of  three 
lights,  and  similar  with  merely  foliated  lights,  but  in  the  north  aisle 
is  only  one  window  and  no  door.  It  appears  that  the  north  aisle 
experienced  some  damage  about  a hundred  years  ago,  and  the  wall 
was  rebuilt  and  an  ugly  two-light  window  inserted  at  the  west  end. 

The  tower  is  of  good  outline,  with  buttresses  adjacent  to  the 
angles,  has  two  string-courses  and  very  good  base  mouldings.  The 
buttresses  are  bold  and  swell  out  downwards.  There  is  a west 
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window  of  three  lights,  gargoyles  on  the  north  and  south,  belfry 
windows  of  two  lights  with  hoods,  embattled  parapet,  and  eight 
crocketed  pinnacles,  of  which  the  larger  meet  the  angles.  The 
chancel  has  also  a late  battlement,  but  has  some  earlier  work.  The 
tower-arch  to  the  nave  is  open,  with  three  chamfered  orders  and 
three  shafts  having  longitudinal  bands  and  moulded  capitals  of 
somewhat  Edwardian  character.  The  tower  has  plaster  groining 
and  contains  the  organ.  The  nave  arcades  are  not  similar— the 
northern  has  three  Norman  semi-circular  arches  with  plain  edges, 
on  cylindrical  columns  with  octagonal  capitals.  On  the  south  are 
three  Early  English  pointed  arches,  of  which  the  western  is  the 
widest,  on  massive  circular  columns  with  octagonal  capitals.  The 
roof  of  the  nave  is  Perpendicular,  low  pitched,  with  ribs  and  bosses. 
In  the  aisles  the  roofs  slope  and  are  of  plain  timbers.  The  chancel- 
arch  resembles  that  to  the  tower  and  has  two  orders  of  shafts. 

The  chancel  extends  beyond  the  south  aisle,  from  which  it  is 
divided  by  two  Perpendicular  arches  rising  from  octagonal  shafts, 
with  embattled  capitals  attached  to  a moulded  pier  without  general 
impost.  The  responds  have  embattled  capitals,  or  small  corbels. 
One  of  the  responds,  south  of  the  chancel,  has  a shield  charged  with 
a Maltese  cross.  There  is  a priests'  door  in  this  aisle,  which  is  con- 
tinued from  the  nave  without  interruption.  The  east  window  of 
this  aisle  is  Decorated,  of  three  lights,  and  contains  some  obituary 
coloured  glass. 

The  chancel  goes  a little  east  of  the  aisles  and  has  a lancet  on 
the  south,  also  an  Early  English  flat  buttress  seen  externally.  The 
east  window  has  ‘coloured  glass  commemorating  the  late  Duke  of 
Leeds.  The  roof  of  the  chancel  is  open,  with  good  wood  frame-work. 

The  chapel  to  the  north  of  the  chancel  is  of  debased  work,  and 
seems  to  have  been  built  in  the  seventeenth  century  as  a sepulchral 
chapel  to  the  owners  of  Kiveton,  afterwards  Dukes  of  Leeds,  whose 
coffins  lie  in  a vault  beneath  it,  which  may  be  entered  by  a trap- 
door from  within.  In  the  centre  of  this  chapel  is  a sumptuous 
tomb  to  Lord  Danby,  the  celebrated  minister,  and  first  Duke  of 
Leeds,  obit  1712.  There  are  other  monuments  of  the  Osbornes, 
and  ancient  banners.  There  is  a marble  monument  to  Lady  Mar- 
garet Osborne,  daughter  of  Earl  Fauconberg,  a kneeling  figure  at 
a desk  with  one  child;  obit  1624. 

The  font  has  a mutilated  octagonal  bowl,  once  with  shafts  at 
the  angles,  now  gone,  on  an  octagonal  base,  and  having  a fine 
canopy  of  Jacobean  wood-work.  The  interior  has  a new  look,  and 
the  pews,  unluckily,  have  doors. 
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St.  Edmund,  Kellington. 

May  13,  1868.  The  church  is  interesting,  and  at  this  date  under- 
going a pretty  effectual  restoration.  It  consists  of  a clerestoried 
nave  with  north  aisle,  a chancel  with  north  aisle  or  chapel,  and  a 
western  tower  and  south  porch.  The  arcade  of  the  nave  is  of  five 
good  Early  English  pointed  arches  on  pillars  alternately  circular 
and  octagonal,  with  octagonal  capitals  and  responds.  There  is  a 
clerestory  on  both  sides,  though  only  one  aisle,  with  Perpendicular 
windows,  square-headed,  of  two  lights.  On  the  south  side,  below, 
are  two  single  lancet  windows  and  one  three-light  Perpendicular. 

The  aisle  has  been  rebuilt,  and  has  square-headed  windows,  and  its 

* 

roof  has  pierced  spandrels. 

The  chancel-arch  is  pointed  and  seems  to  have  been  newly  con- 
structed, has  fine  Early  English  mouldings,  and  clustered  shafts 
having  the  longitudinal  rib  and  moulded  capitals.  The  tower-arch 
to  the  nave  is  Early  English,  has  three  orders  with  plain  imposts, 
and  a hood-moulding  with  the  toothed  ornament.  The  chancel  is 
long,  and  has  a high  roof  covered  with  tiles;  on  the  south  side  it 
has  three  single  lancets  with  hoods,  and  a priests’  door;  the  east 
window  is  a poor  one,  debased,  square-headed,  with  four  unfoliated 
lights.  On  the  south  is  a piscina  with  octofoiled  orifice  under  a 
plain  tre foliated  niche.  The  north  aisle  or  chapel  is  loftier  than  the 
aisle  of  the  nave,  but  not  of  equally  high-pitch  with  the  chancel. 
It  opens  to  the  former  by  a plain  pointed  arch,  springing  at  once 
from  the  wall ; and  from  the  chancel  it  is  divided  by  two  dissimilar 
arches — the  western  very  wide  pointed  and  low  in  the  spring  from 
an  octagonal  shaft  attached  to  the  pier,  the  eastern  much  narrower, 
rising  from  clustered  octagonal  shafts.  The  east  window  is  Per- 
pendicular, of  three  lights,  with  embattled  transom;  the  other  win- 
dows of  the  chapel,  square-headed,  and  of  three  lights.  It  has  a 
parapet  and  cornice  and  is  well  finished  as  to  its  external  masonry. 
Its  roof  has  a flat  panelled  ceiling,  with  moulded  ribs;  the  bosses 
destroyed. 

The  south  porch  was  being  restored,  with  stone-arched  ribs  on 
grotesque  head  corbels ; the  doorway  within  it  is  Early  English,  with 
one  order  of  shafts  and  imposts  to  the  inner  moulding. 

The  tower  is  chiefly  Perpendicular,  but  has,  at  the  south-east, 
a buttress  more  of  Early  English  character,  with  a sloping  penthouse 
roof.  The  tower  is  divided  by  two  string-courses,  the  buttresses 
are  only  up  to  the  second  stage,  but  an  additional  one  has  been  made 
on  the  north.  There  is  no  west  door,  but  a window  of  three  lights, 
the  sill  of  which  comes  down  low.  The  buttresses  are  at  the  angles, 
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the  belfry  windows  of  two  lights,  the  parapet  embattled  with  four 
crocketed  pinnacles. 

St.  Cuthbert,  Pateley  Bridge. 

May  12,  1868.  The  ancient  church  is  now  abandoned  and  un- 
roofed, a new  one  having  been  built  more  in  the  town.  It  stands 
on  a steep  eminence  distant  from  houses,  in  a spacious  churchyard, 
commanding  a fine  view  over  Nidderdale  and  the  adjacent  hills. 

It  is  rather  an  ordinary  building,  oblong  in  plan,  and  having 
no  division  to  mark  the  chancel,  except  that  the  eastern  porch  is 
a kind  of  platform  raised  up  three  steps,  on  which  appears  a stone 
block  or  basement,  where  was  the  pulpit.  There  remain  also  four 
blocks  of  stone  which  once  supported  the  pillars  of  the  galleries. 
The  architecture  is  rough  and  apparently  debased,  the  windows 
mostly  of  two  round-headed  lights  set  in  a square,  but  there  is  one 
single  pointed  window.  There  are  pointed  doorways  north  and 
south,  and  a square-headed  priests’  door.  The  east  window  has  a 
very  debased  appearance,  with  flat  pointed  arch  and  four  lights, 
divided  by  a transom.  The  walls  are  low  and  the  effect  must  always 
have  been  displeasing  from  its  disproportionate  width  unbroken  by 
arches. 

There  is  a porch  on  the  south  with  flagged  roof.  The  gables 
are  very  wide  and  sprawling.  In  the  centre  of  the  west  end,  but 
only  occupying  a small  space,  is  a rude,  small,  and  low  tower,  open 
to  the  body  by  a pointed  arch,  erected  1691,  as  shown  by  an  in- 
scription. The  masonry  of  the  whole  is  very  coarse. 

St.  Mary,  Great  Ouseburn. 

May  11,  1868.  This  church  has  been  much  altered,  the  outer 
walls  of  the  nave  having  been  rebuilt  in  poor  modern  Gothic  fashion. 
It  has  a nave  with  aisles,  chancel,  and  western  tower.  The  latter 
is  early  and  curious.  It  is  without  buttresses,  has  on  the  west  side 
a single  lancet;  the  belfry  windows  have  each  two  plain  pointed 
lights,  with  central  shaft  having  square  base  and  abacus  in  the  capital 
and  set  upon  a string-course.  The  tower-arch  to  the  nave  is  of 
rather  early  Norman  character,  semi-circular,  with  two  chamfered 
orders  upon  imposts.  The  tower  has  a Perpendicular  embattled 
parapet  and  four  crocketed  pinnacles.  The  arcades  of  the  nave 
have  each  three  lofty  pointed  arches,  on  circular  columns  with 
octagonal  capitals  and  similar  responds.  The  nave  has  regular  pews, 
which  are  badly  arranged  down  the  centre  passage. 

The  chancel-arch  is  pointed,  on  octagonal  shafts.  The  chancel 
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is  Perpendicular,  the  east  window  of  three  lights,  the  other  windows 
square-headed,  of  two  and  three  lights.  The  chancel  presents  on 
the  north  side  some  patched  masonry  of  brick  and  stone. 

Holy  Trinity,  Little  Ouseburn. 

May  ii,  1868.  This  church,  though  small,  has  some  curious 
early  features.  It  consists  of  a nave  with  clerestory  and  aisles, 
chancel,  and  western  tower.  The  nave  is  remarkably  short,  but 
the  roof  of  the  choir  clerestory  is  very  high  pitched ; and  the  chancel 
is  long  in  proportion  to  the  nave. 

The  tower  is  Norman  and  of  slender  proportions;  without 
buttresses,  and  with  a Perpendicular  embattled  parapet,  and  a 
tiled  roof  in  something  of  saddle  form;  four  pinnacles  at  the  angles. 
The  belfry  windows  are  of  two  semi-circular-headed  lights,  with 
central  octagonal  shaft  having  rude  capital,  and  set  on  a string. 
There  is  one  small  early  window  on  the  south.  The  tower-arch  is 
pointed,  p>erhaps  has  been  altered.  There  are  some  ancient  open 
seats  intermixed  with  pews.  The  nave  is  divided  from  each  aisle 
by  two  wide  plain  pointed  arches,  with  octagonal  pillars  and  re- 
sponds. On  the  north  of  the  nave  is  an  ugly  brick  vestry  and  a 
mutilated  window,  also  one  single-light  window  closed  up.  The 
clerestory  above  has  no  windows.  In  the  south  aisle  are  two  windows 
consisting  of  double  lancets,  and  one  square-headed,  Edwardian, 
of  two  lights : at  the  east  end  of  each  aisle  is  a square-headed  win- 
dow of  three  lights,  Perpendicular  in  character.  The  aisles  have 
sloping  lean-to  roofs  with  plain  timbers.  The  chancel-arch  is 
pointed  and  tall,  on  octagonal  shafts.  The  chancel  is  of  Norman 
origin;  the  north  wall  has  been  raised,  as  the  change  of  the  masonry 
shows,  and  has  two  very  small  Norman  windows.  On  the  south 
of  the  chancel  are  two  windows,  each  double  lancets  as  in  the  south 
aisle.  The  east  window  is  a very  beautiful  one  of  five  lights,  of 
Decorated  character  verging  to  Perpendicular. 

The  font  is  small  and  modern.  The  south  doorway  has  plain 
pointed  arch  with  mouldings.  The  east  gable  has  a good  cross. 

At  the  east  angle  of  the  south  aisle  is  a mutilated  crocketed 
canopy  in  the  buttress,  and  built  into  the  wall  of  the  south  aisle  is 
a vesica  with  beaded  mouldings,  containing  the  head  of  a saint. 

St,  Martin,  Allerton  Mauleverer. 

May  11,  1868,  A cruciform  church,  much  modernised.  The 
nave  has  aisles,  the  tower  rises  from  the  centre,  but  the  transepts 
are  set  westward  of  it  and  each  has  been  a chantry  chapel.  The  ex- 
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terior  is  wholly  of  poor  debased  quasi  Gothic,  with  ugly  windows, 
and  the  tower  is  of  the  same  kind.  The  roofs  are  high  pitched,  in 
the  nave  covered  with  tiles,  in  the  chancel  leaded.  The  nave  has 
on  each  side  an  arcade  of  four  plain  pointed  arches  with  simple 
piers  having  no  capitals.  The  north  transept  contains  some  fine 
monumental  effigies,  one  cross-legged  knight.  Others  of  later  date, 
all  in  a neglected  condition.  There  is  also  a good  brass  of  one  of  the 
Mauleverers  and  his  lady,  the  knight  in  visored  bascinet,  c.  1385. 

The  roof  of  the  nave  is  open  and  has  pierced  brackets  and  very 
fair  wood-work.  The  chancel  has  a most  dreary  aspect,  its  east 
window  is  Perpendicular,  with  wide  obtuse  arch,  of  five  lights,  of 
very  late  character. 

The  church  stands  removed  from  houses,  and  much  surrounded 
by  trees. 

All  Saints,  Featherstone. 

May  13,  1868.  This  church  has  nave  and  chancel,  each 
with  south  aisle,  western  tower,  and  south  porch.  The  nave 
has  a clerestory  which  is  embattled,  as  also  the  south  aisle;  the 
chancel  ranges  exactly  in  height  with  the  clerestory  of  the  nave 
and  is  also  embattled.  The  south  chancel  aisle  has  a plain  moulded 
parapet.  The  south  aisle  of  the  nave  is  very  narrow,  and  divided 
by  an  arcade  of  three  pointed  arches,  with  octagonal  pillars  having 
capitals.  The  clerestory  has  no  windows.  There  is  a square- 
headed Edwardian  window  of  two  lights  at  the  west  end  of  the 
aisle,  the  other  windows  of  the  nave  have  been  mutilated.  The 
tower-arch  is  pointed,  very  plain,  springing  at  once  from  the 
wall.  The  chancel-arch  is  pointed  and  lofty,  on  octagonal  shafts. 
On  the  south  side  is  a hagioscopic  opening  in  the  wall.  The  nave 
has  a flat  panelled  roof.  That  of  the  chancel  is  also  flat  and  panelled, 
but  with  moulded  ribs  and  bosses.  The  chancel  has  three  pointed 
arches  on  octagonal  pillars,  lighter  and  loftier  than  in  the  nave, 
dividing  it  from  the  south  aisle.  The  east  wall  of  the  chancel  has 
two  aumbryes.  The  east  window  is  late  Perpendicular,  of  five  lights, 
with  flat  arch,  containing  fragments  of  old  coloured  glass.  On  the 
north  of  the  chancel  are  some  square-headed  late  windows  of  three 
lights,  unfoiled.  The  south  chancel  aisle  has  also  square-headed 
late  windows  somewhat  similar.  It  is  partly  divided  off  for  a vestry, 
and  has  a labelled  priests’  door.  The  font  has  a plain  octagonal 
bowl,  on  an  octagonal  stem  buttressed  on  alternate  sides.  On 
alternate  faces  of  the  bowl  are  heraldic  shields  and  inscriptions, 
Johes  de  Baghull  and  Katerina  uxoreius;  one  shield  has  the  bugler, 
arms  of  Winn.  The  south  porch  is  wholly  of  stone,  with  arched 
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ribs  and  covered  with  flags.  There  are  corbels  under  the  parapets 
on  the  east  and  west,  and  the  gable  is  flanked  with  crocheted  pin- 
nacles. The  outer  and  inner  dorways  have  plain  mouldings,  and 
over  the  outer  door  is  a niche.  On  the  north  of  the  nave  is  a closed 
doorway  in  the  form  of  a flattened  trefoil.  The  tower  is  plain  Perpen- 
dicular without  buttresses,  and  string-course.  The  belfry  windows 
of  two  lights,  the  central  mullion  reaching  to  the  apex.  At  the  north- 
east a projecting  stair  turret  extends  from  within  by  a shouldered 
doorway.  The  west  window  is  mutilated,  and  the  roof  is  slightly 
gabled.  The  interior  is  unimproved,  has  pews  and  west  gallery,  in 
the  latter  an  organ. 

The  churchyard  is  very  pleasant,  planted  with  trees  and  com- 
manding a fine  view. 

St.  Botolph,  Knottingley. 

May  13,  1868.  This  church  is  said  to  be  ancient,  but  the  original 
features  seem  to  be  completely  obliterated.  It  has  a nave  and 
chancel,  divided  by  an  ugly  obtuse  arch,  which  is  of  very  doubtful 
character.  There  is  an  appearance  of  a Norman  window  closed  in 
the  west  wall.  The  roof  is  a flat  one  of  wood,  and  all  the  windows 
are  modern  quasi  Italian.  At  the  west  end  is  a wooden  belfry. 
In  the  west  gallery  a large  organ. 

St.  Peter,  Walton. 

Aug.  26,  1868.  This  church,  except  the  tower,  is  good  Decorated, 
has  only  nave  and  chancel,  with  west  tower  and  south  porch.  The 
lower  part  of  the  tower  seems  to  be  Norman,  and  opens  to  the  nave 
by  a very  narrow  plain  semi-circular  arch,  without  mouldings,  upon 
a simple  impost.  This  portion  of  the  tower  has  no  buttresses  and 
projects  at  the  base  ; on  the  west  side  is  a single  lancet.  The  upper 
or  belfry  story  is  of  smaller  dimensions  and  of  later  period,  with  a 
square-headed  window  of  two  lights  and  embattled  parapet ; the 
roof  rises  above  the  parapet  into  a point,  and  there  are  four  bald 
pinnacles.  The  original  pitch  of  the  nave  roof  is  seen  on  the  east 
side  of  the  tower.  The  south  doorway  has  fair  continuous  arch- 
mouldings. The  north  doorway  of  flattened  trefoil  form  is  closed. 
The  nave  has  on  each  side  two  uniform  square-headed  windows  of 
two  lights  with  Edwardian  tracery.  The  roof  is  concealed  by  a 
wretched  flat  ceiling  of  plaster,  which  cuts  the  chancel-arch. 

The  chancel-arch  is  a good  pointed  one,  with  mouldings  upon 
a kind  of  grouped  pilasters  with  moulded  capitals.  The  chancel 
is  very  good  Decorated;  the  east  window  of  five  lights,  reticulated 
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tracery,  but  the  upper  part  closed  and  cut  by  the  frightful  ceiling. 
On  the  north  and  south  of  the  chancel,  next  the  chancel-arch,  are 
low-set  windows,  apparently  lychnoscopic,  each  of  single  light,  with 
flattened  trefoil  head.  On  the  south  is  also  a three-light  window 
resembling  the  eastern.  On  the  north  side,  near  the  east,  is  a flat 
trefoil-headed  doorway,  now  closed,  which  must  have  opened  to  a 
vestry,  and  westward  of  it  a tine  tomb  to  one  of  the  Fairfax  family, 
of  the  same  character,  probably  the  founder.  The  effigy  is  some- 
what mutilated,  has  a chain  camail  and  a belt,  and  a lion  at  the  feet ; 
the  canopy  rises  high  in  the  wall  and  is  very  beautiful,  having  a 
rich  ogee  arch  flanked  by  crocketed  pinnacles,  having  very  bold 
cusping  and  square  flowers  in  the  mouldings,  but  the  finial  is  cut 
by  a modern  monument.  The  south  side  is  covered  with  ivy. 

All  Saints,  Thorp  Arch. 

Aug.  26,  1868.  This  church  is  very  poor  architecturally,  con- 
sisting of  a nave  and  chancel  with  north  aisle,  and  western  tower. 
The  whole  of  the  body  of  the  church  is  of  a debased  Gothic,  and 
seems  to  have  been  rebuilt  on  the  old  foundations  in  the  seventeenth 
century — the  church  was  rebuilt  1756.  The  tower  is  Perpendicular, 
but  has  a Norman  west  doorway  with  one  course  of  arch-mouldings, 
enriched  with  bold  beak-head  figures,  on  shafts  to  the  outer  member 
only,  which  has  abaci  beaded.  The  rest  of  the  tower  is  ordinary 
Perpendicular,  with  corner  buttresses,  battlement,  and  four  heavy 
disproportionate  crocketed  pinnacles.  The  belfry  window  of  two 
lights;  there  is  one  string-course  and  some  gargoyles. 

The  windows  on  the  south  are  pointed  and  very  poor.  The 
east  window  is  a new  Decorated  one  of  three  lights.  The  interior  is 
in  a very  unimproved  condition  with  pews  and  west  gallery,  and  the 
aisle,  which  is  low  and  without  windows,  is  laid  out  in  large  pews. 
The  arcade  of  the  nave  has  four  pointed  arches  and  square  piers  with 
moulded  capitals.  The  chancel-arch  is  similar.  The  chancel  re- 
tains some  original  features  in  the  priests'  door,  which  has  hood- 
moulding on  head  corbels,  and  a piscina  on  the  south,  which  has  a 
trefoil  head  to  its  arch  and  a stone  shelf.  On  the  north  side  of  the 
sacrarium  is  preserved  an  ancient  tomb,  curious  from  its  small  size, 
and  probably  commemorating  a child.  There  is  a sepulchral  arch 
in  the  wall  with  hood  on  corbels,  which  represent  heraldic  shields 
charged  with  fretty.  On  the  slab  is  a flowered  cross  and  the  inscrip- 
tion (of  fifteenth  century) : Hie  jacet  Johis  filius  Johis  De  Vil 
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St.  John,  Healaugh. 

Aug.  25,  1868.  An  interesting  church,  in  good  condition, 
beautifully  situated  on  an  eminence  amidst  fine  trees.  It  consists 
of  nave  and  chancel  each  with  north  aisle,  and  a western  tower. 
The  south  doorway  of  the  nave  is  remarkably  fine  Norman,  has 
three  orders  of  arch-moulding,  besides  a chevroned  hood.  The 
first  has  various  figures  in  groups  of  two  or  three,  some  human, 
some  beasts.  The  second  has  beak-heads.  The  third  plain.  There 
are  two  orders  of  shafts,  of  which  the  abaci  present  very  various 
enrichment,  with  figures,  scrolls,  etc.  In  the  inner  member  the 
shafts  are  sunk  in  the  angles.  The  north  aisle  lias  two  very  small 
narrow  Norman  windows.  The  windows  on  the  south  are  Per- 
pendicular, square-headed,  of  two  and  three  lights,  some  debased. 
The  nave  has  an  unusual  arcade,  of  three  semi-Norman  arches,  of 
round  form  upon  clustered  piers  each  of  four  shafts  with  square, , 
capitals  having  kind  of  volutes.  The  east  respond  has  more  foliage. 
The  chancel-arch  is  Norman,  upon  shaft  enriched  with  lozenge  orna- 
ment set  on  very  high  bases  and  with  enriched  capitals.  There  is  a 
pointed  arch  between  the  aisle  of  the  nave  and  that  of  the  chancel, 
and  one  very  wide  pointed  arch  between  the  chancel  and  north 
chapel.  On  the  south  of  the  chancel,  but  rather  far  west,  are  three 
ogee-headed  sedilia,  trefoliated,  and  a trefoil-headed  piscina. 

The  east  window  is  good  Perpendicular,  of  three  lights,  with 
hood  on  corbel  heads.  The  north  chapel  has  Perpendicular  windows, 
the  eastern  a good  one  of  two  lights  having  flowered  moulding  to 
the  hood.  The  interior  is  neat,  newly  arranged,  and  has  open  seats. 
The  south  doorway  of  the  chancel  is  Norman,  smaller  than  that  of 
the  nave,  and  late,  having  a cylindrical  moulding  upon  shafts  with 
abaci  and  volutes  as  in  the  nave. 

The  tower  is  small  and  late  Perpendicular,  without  buttresses, 
has  the  west  window  square-headed  and  labelled,  of  two  lights. 
The  upper  story,  which  has  a pointed  roof,  seems  to  be  modern. 

Bilborough. 

* 

Aug.  25, 1868.  This  church  has  a nave  and  chancel,  undivided, 
a south  porch,  and  a chapel  on  the  south,  eastward  of  the  porch,  and 
a mean  modern  tower  or  belfry  over  the  west  end.  The  south  door- 
way is  Norman,  having  two  plain  orders,  of  which  the  inner  is  carried 
on  plain  imposts,  the  outer  on  capitals  of  shafts  with  fair  sculpture 
and  beaded  mouldings.  Near  the  porch,  in  the  nave,  is  a single 
window  with  trefoil  head.  On  the  north  is  one  single-light  window 
with  obtuse  head  and  one  of  two  lights.  In  the  chancel,  near  the 
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cast  on  the  north  side,  is  a trefoliated  lancet  with  new  coloured  glass. 
The  east  window  lias  three  obtuse-headed  lights,  and  on  the  south 
of  the  chancel  is  one  of  two  similar  lights.  There  is  no  chancel- 
arch.  The  south  chapel  is  a distinct  building  of  Perpendicular 
character,  evidently  a later  addition  opening  to  the  nave  by  two 
pointed  arches  on  an  octagonal  pillar.  It  has  at  its  west  end  a 
closed  door,  a single  trefoliated  light,  and  in  the  gable  a narrow 
single  window  closed.  Its  east  window  is  of  three  lights,  Perpen- 
dicular, and  on  the  south  is  one  square-headed  and  labelled,  of  two 
lights. 

In  this  chapel  is  a late  Perpendicular  altar-tomb,  the  sides 
panelled  with  quatrefoils  containing  shields.  In  the  shields  on  the 
sides  of  this  tomb  appear  the  characters  “ M I.”  On  the  slab  is  the 
print  of  brass  figures,  and  circular  brasses  for  heraldic  shields  or 
for  symbols  at  the  angles.  There  is  a later  marble  tomb  to  Lord 
Fairfax  and  Ann,  his  wife,  1671.  There  are  stone  brackets  flanking 
the  east  window.  The  font  is  octagonal  and  new.  The  seats  of 
the  nave  new  and  open.  The  tower  seems  to  be  of  wood,  sanded 
over. 

Kirby  Malzeard.1 

Aug.  1 7,  1868.  This  church  has  a wide  nave  and  chancel,  each 
with  north  aisle,  the  chancel  being  nearly  as  long  as  the  nave,  a 
south  porch,  and  a western  tower.  The  porch  is  set  nearer  than 
usual  to  the  west  end,  and  is  large  and  plain,  with  stone  seats  and  a 
pointed  arch  of -entrance.  Within  it  is  a Norman  doorway,  with 
three  orders  of  arch-mouldings  and  two  of  shafts,  which  have 
cushion  capitals  and  abaci  with  hollow  squares.  There  are  three 
ranges  of  chevron  ornament  and  one  of  billets.  The  inner  member 
is  on  abaci  only.  The  nave  has  an  arcade  of  four  Early  English 
pointed  arches  on  circular  columns  with  round  capitals.  The 
chancel-arch  is  pointed,  merely  thrown  across  without  any  wall  of 
division,  springing  from  shafts,  of  which  the  southern  is  Norman 
with  cushion  capital.  There  is  also  a pointed  arch  between  the  aisle 
of  the  nave  and  that  of  the  chancel.  The  arcade  is  uninterrupted, 
there  being  no  interval  or  break  between  the  portion  in  the  nave 
and  the  portion  in  the  chancel.  The  arcade  of  the  chancel  has  three 
pointed  arches,  lower  than  in  the  nave,  and  on  slender  columns. 
The  eastern  respond  has  an  octagonal  corbel.  The  eastern  bay  is 
occupied  by  a vestry.  The  windows  on  the  south  of  the  nave  are 
all  of  an  ugly  debased  kind,  with  pointed  arches  of  two  lights,  and 

1 This  church  was  destroyed  by  tire  in  190S.  See  vol,  xx,  p.  242,  of  this  Journal . 
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most  of  those  in  the  north  aisle  are  similar;  but  one  is  square-headed 
also  rather  debased.  The  east  window  is  of  five  lights,  without 
tracery,  also  of  debased  character.  The  nave  has  a modern  ceiling ; 
the  chancel  has  also  a ceiling,  but  the  original  brackets  of  the  roof 
are  seen.  The  north  chancel  aisle  has  a plain  flat  roof  with  cross 
ribs.  On  the  south  side  of  the  sacrarium  are  three  sedilia,  but  no 
piscina  remaining.  They  are  transitional  from  Early  English  to 
Decorated,  have  ogee  heads  surmounted  by  triangular  canopies, 
of  equal  height,  with  toothed  mouldings,  and  somewhat  mutilated. 
There  is  a great  inclination  to  the  north  very  visible  in  the  wall  of 
the  chancel.  The  vestry  presents  a solid  wall  to  the  sacrarium, 
and  has  an  obtusely-pointed  doorway,  over  which  is  a slit-like  open- 
ing, now  closed,  possibly  once  a window  in  an  outside  wall.  In 
the  vestry  is  a piscina  in  the  south-east  corner,  and  there  are  stone 
brackets  once  supporting  the  original  ceiling.  Over  this  vestry  is 
an  upper  chamber,  now  apparently  unroofed,  which  has  a narrow 
slit -like  window  on  the  north,  and  to  which  astaircase  in  a projecting 
turret  on  the  north  leads.  At  the  east  end  of  both  vestry  and  upper 
chamber  is  a square-labelled  window  and  two  huge  gargoyles.  The 
vestry  is  extended  beyond  the  east  wall  of  the  chancel,  and  there  is 
a slit  in  this  extended  wall.  The  font,  now  in  the  chancel,  seems 
to  be  of  debased  character,  the  bowl  octagonal  with  emblems 
coarsely  sculptured,  serpents,  birds,  etc.,  and  on  the  stem  the  arms 
of  the  See  of  York.  The  nave  has  pews  and  galleries,  and  there  is 
a small  organ.  The  tower-arch  is  pointed;  the  aisle  is  continued  to 
the  west  wall  of  the  tower  (with  rubbish  place  enclosed),  and  opens 
to  the  tower  by  another  pointed  arch  on  capital  of  shafts,  one  circular, 
one  octagonal.  The  tower  is  late  Perpendicular,  has  battlement, 
and  four  small  poor  pinnacles,  corner  buttresses,  and  shallow  stair 
turret  at  the  south-east  of  part  of  the  height ; there  is  one  string 
under  the  belfry  story,  which  has  plain  three-light  windows.  There 
is  a panelled  band  with  quatrefoils  all  round  the  base  of  the  tower. 
The  west  window  is  lofty,  of  three  lights,  with  embattled  transom. 
The  north  wall  of  the  nave  has  been  raised  in  modern  times  and  has 
some  heavy  buttresses.  The  west  wall  of  the  aisle  is  not  carried 
quite  to  the  west  of  the  tower. 

There  are  six  bells.  The  chancel  has  a moulded  parapet. 

Leathley. 

Aug.  16,  1868.  This  church  has  a short  nave  with  north  and 
south  aisles,  chancel  with  north  and  south  aisles,  and  western  tower. 
The  tower  and  chancel-arch  are  Norman,  the  rest  of  the  church  of 
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later  date.  The  tower  has  a later  and  almost  modem  upper  story, 
the  rest  is  plain  and  rude  Norman  without  buttresses  or  string- 
course, the  west  doorway  narrow  with  round  arch,  and  in  the  two 
lower  stages  are  very  narrow  windows.  The  whole  appears  to  be 
of  very  early  character.  The  chancel-arch  is  a plain  semi-circular 
one,  upon  imposts. 

The  nave  has  on  each  side  two  large  pointed  arches,  of  great 
width,  upon  short  octagonal  pillars  dividing  the  aisles,  which,  as 
well  as  the  aisles  themselves,  seem  to  be  late  Perpendicular.  On 
the  north  the  capital  has  a crescent,  rose,  and  what  appears  to  be 
letters  I S S , coarsely  sculptured,  and  there  is  an  octagonal  bracket 
over  the  capital  both  of  the  north  and  south  piers.  The  nave  is 
wide  in  proportion  to  its  length,  the  aisles  very  narrow  and  low,  and 
have  square-headed  debased  windows  of  three  lights.  In  the  roof 
of  the  south  aisle  are  inserted  dormer  windows.  There  are  plain 
low-pointed  arches  between  the  aisles  of  the  nave  and  those  of  the 
chancel.  The  east  window  is  Perpendicular,  of  three  lights;  the 
sacrarium  wainscotted,  the  interior  much  encumbered  with  pews; 
in  a west  gallery  is  an  organ.  The  font  modern.  The  exterior  has 
an  odd  appearance  and  the  interior  needs  improvement. 

The  south  porch  is  of  debased  character,  roofed  with  stone. 

The  south-east  window  Perpendicular, labelled  and  square-headed, 
tracery  gone. 

Stainburn. 

Aug.  16, 1868.  A small  church,  or  chapel,  under  Kirkby  Over- 
blow, in  an  elevated  but  lonely  spot  commanding  a fine  view. 

It  consists  of  nave  and  chancel  only,  with  south  porch,  and  a 
bell -cot  over  the  east  end  of  the  nave.  Within  the  porch  is  a Norman 
doorway  having  a solid  tympanum  and  a plain  lintel.  The  nave 
has  some  narrow  original  Norman  windows  on  the  south,  and  one 
at  the  west  end  much  splayed  and  set  high  up.  On  the  south  is 
also  a straight -arched  window  with  no  tracery.  On  the  north  is 
only  one  window,  and  that  an  insertion  of  debased  character. 

The  chancel-arch  is  plain  Norman,  upon  imposts.  The  chancel 
is  much  lower  than  the  nave,  has  at  the  north-east  a Norman  window 
closed;  the  east  window  is  Perpendicular,  of  three  lights.  On  the 
south  is  a rude-shaped  doorway  closed,  and  a debased  square-headed 
window  of  three  lights.  The  font  has  a circular  bowl  of  Norman 
character. 

The  bell-cot  is  gabled  and  pierced  by  twro  open  arches  for  bells, 
and  set  high  on  the  gable-end  of  the  nave. 

The  graveyard  is  very  spacious. 
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The  porch  is  rude  and  plain,  has  stone  benches  within  and  a 
wood  roof. 

St.  Wilfrid,  South  Kilvington. 

Aug.  18,  1868.  A small  church,  comprising  nave  and  chancel 
only,  with  a south  porch,  and  a bell-cot  over  the  west  end. 

The  exterior  is  covered  with  rough  cast,  and  on  the  outside  of 
the  west  end  is  a small  trefoiled  niche.  The  south  doorway  has 
plain  chamfered  arch.  The  west  window  is  of  two  lights,  with 
square  head,  shouldered,  each  light  trefoiled.  On  the  south  of  the 
nave  is  one  small  narrow  Norman  window,  much  splayed.  There 
are  also  on  the  north  and  south  two  early  Decorated  windows  with 
quatrefoil  in  the  heads,  of  two  lights,  with  arch  to  the  interior,  but 
not  without.  The  chancel-arch  is  pointed,  on  octagonal  shafts 
set  on  stone  base,  and  part  of  a wood  screen  remains.  The  shafts 
are  set  on  high  bases,  to  which  probably  the  door  hinges  were  once 
affixed.  The  east  window,  of  three  lights,  is  early  Decorated,  and 
there  are  similar  windows  of  two  lights  north  and  south,  with  a 
little  ancient  coloured  glass. 

On  the  south  of  the  sacrarium  is  a rude  piscina,  of  rather  flattened 
ogee  form.  The  chancel  has  high  pews;  the  nave  retains  the  old 
open  seats  with  square  standards  on  the  south,  those  on  the  north, 
also  open,  are  new,  and  of  oak. 

The  font  has  an  octagonal  bowl  with  concave  sides,  each  charged 
with  heraldic  shields,  and  longitudinal  bands  carried  downwards 
from  the  point  of  the  shields.  The  stem,  also  concave,  has  an  in- 
scription at  the  base:  Thos.  de  Scrope  et  Elisabeth  ux’  eius. 

There  is  an  octagonal  stoup  near  the  south  door.  The  ceiling 
is  flat  and  modern. 

St.  Mary,  Leak. 

Aug,  18,  1868.  A good  church,  superior  to  most  of  the  neigh- 
bourhood, having  clerestoried  nave  with  aisles,  chancel,  south  porch, 
and  engaged  west  tower.  The  tower  is  principally  Norman,  low, 
and  with  plain  parapet.  The  belfry  story  has  three  semi-circular 
arches  on  shafts  with  sculptured  capitals.  The  central  arch  is 
sub-divided  by  a shaft ; above  is  a corbel  table.  On  the  west  side 
is  inserted  a three-light  Perpendicular  window.  The  tower  has  a 
solid  wall  on  the  north  and  south  to  the  aisles ; to  the  nave  it  opens 
by  a semi-circular  arch  with  plain  soffit  and  shafts  set  in  the  angles. 
The  nave  has  the  north  arcade  of  three  semi-circular  arches  on 
circular  columns  with  sculptured  capitals.  The  southern  arches 
are  pointed  and  have  octagonal  pillars  with  plain  capitals.  In  the 
north  aisle  the  windows  are  square-headed,  of  two  lights,  some  with 
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trefoiled-arched  lights,  some  merely  foliated.  In  the  south  aisle 
the  east  window  is  of  three  lights,  others  of  two,  simple  and  without 
foliation.  The  clerestory  windows  are  good  Decorated,  of  two 
lights.  The  chancel-arch  is  pointed,  upon  octagonal  shafts.  The 
chancel  is  long,  in  proportion  to  the  nave,  has  on  each  side  three 
plain  two-light  windows  without  foils;  at  the  east  a Perpendicular 
window  of  four  lights.  The  masonry  is  excellent,  especially  in  the 
chancel  and  clerestory;  the  former  lias  a good  moulding  with  gar- 
goyles under  the  parapet.  The  roofs  are  covered  with  old  lead. 
The  seats  are  all  open  and  new. 

Near  the  church  is  a fine  Elizabethan  mansion,  now  a farm, 
but  no  other  houses. 

St.  Peter,  Osmotherby. 

Aug.  18,  1868.  A long,  narrow  church,  without  aisles  to  the 
nave,  but  with  chapel  on  the  south  of  the  chancel,  a western  tower, 
and  south  porch. 

There  has  been  bad  modern  alteration  and  the  windows  of  the 
nave  are  all  bad.  The  south  doorway  is  Norman  and  good,  with 
two  orders  of  arch -mouldings ; the  outer  has  chevron  ornament, 
the  inner,  beak-heads;  the  shafts  are  gone,  but  the  capitals  remain 
and  have  some  rude  sculpture.  The  porch  is  late  Perpendicular, 
has  stone  seats,  and  three  oblong  openings  on  each  side.  The 
chancel-arch  is  pointed,  of  Decorated  character,  on  stilted  clustered 
shafts  with  moulded  capitals,  which  are  set  on  very  high  bases, 
probably  once  connected  with  the  chancel  doors. 

The  tower-arch  is  plain  and  obtuse.  The  south  chapel  is  very 
late  Perpendicular,  with  lean-to  roof,  and  divided  from  the  chancel 
by  two  flattened  stilted  arches,  rising  straight  from  the  pier  without 
capitals.  The  organ  is  in  this  chapel.  The  interior  is  generally 
bald  and  modern  looking  as  are  the  outer  walls,  but  at  the  east  end 
appear  two  ancient  corbels  in  the  outer  wall.  The  tower  is  late 
poor  Perpendicular,  with  battlement  and  four  small  pinnacles  and 
corner  buttresses.  The  belfry  windows,  of  two  lights,  square- 
headed, with  transom.  The  west  window,  of  three  lights,  and 
transomed.  The  font  has  circular  bowl  and  is  cast  into  the  church- 
}/rard. 

St.  Oswald,  Lythe. 

Aug.  21,  1868.  This  church,  originally  Early  English,  has  been 
very  much  modernised  and  disfigured.  . It  consists  now  of  one  large 
oblong  space  with  flat  ceiling  and  a tower  at  the  west  end,  which  is 
ugly  and  appears  to  be  modem. 
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The  tower-arch  is  plain.  The  south  doorway  is  pointed  with 
chamfered  orders.  The  east  window  is  a single  Early  English  lancet, 
and  there  are  some  other  original  single  lancets  on  the  south  with 
the  original  hoods.  There  is  a pedimental  buttress  at  the  east  end, 
and  two  near  the  south-west  have  something  of  a Norman  look. 
There  is  some  old  masonry  on  the  north  side,  and  also  a closed 
pointed  doorway  and  a labelled  two-light  Perpendicular  window. 
The  interior  is  encumbered  with  pews  and  galleries,  has  an  organ, 
and  several  modern  monuments  to  the  family  at  Mulgrave  Castle, 
but  scarcely  any  ancient  feature.  The  situation  is  fine,  on  a lofty 
cliff  overhanging  the  sea,  and  the  church  is  seen  at  a great  distance. 

Loversall. 

Jan.  29,  1869.  This  church  has  been  much  renovated  and  is 
in  good  condition.  It  consists  of  nave  with  south  aisle,  chancel 
with  a south  chapel,  western  tower,  and  west  porch. 

The  south  side  of  the  nave  seems  to  have  been  wholly  rebuilt, 
its  windows  have  two  trefoil-headed  lights  surmounted  by  a label, 
the  parapets  are  moulded  and  have  been  restored.  There  is  a clere- 
story on  the  south  side,  which  has  square-headed  windows  of  two 
lights,  foliated.  The  north  side  has  new  windows  of  two  lights, 
with  flowing  tracery.  The  nave  has  on  the  south  an  arcade  of 
three  pointed  arches  upon  octagonal  pillars,  and  is  fitted  with 
open  benches. 

The  chancel-arch  is  pointed,  upon  head  corbels. 

The  chancel  has  rough  masonry  on  the  north  side  and  two 
Decorated  windows  of  three  lights.  The  east  window  is  Decorated, 
of  three  lights,  filled  with  coloured  glass.  Between  the  chancel 
and  south  chapel  are  two  acute  arches  on  an  octagonal  pier.  The 
chancel  is  fitted  with  oak  stalls,  and  there  is  an  organ  in  the  south 
chapel.  The  said  chapel  is  a late  addition  and  of  somewhat  debased 
Gothic,  and  is  wider  and  loftier  than  the  south  aisle,  and  was  erected 
by  John  Wirrall,  whose  name  and  heraldic  shield  appear  on  the  west 
side  of  the  chapel,  on  which  side  is  also  a door.  The  windows  are 
of  two  lights,  unfoliated,  with  hood-moulding.  The  roofs  are 
mostly  flagged;  the  south  porch  has  new  arched  ribs  of  wood. 
The  tower  is  Perpendicular,  of  a local  type,  divided  by  two  strings 
into  three  stages.  The  west  window  has  three  lancet  lights  under 
a pointed  arch,  which,  however,  seems  to  be  Perpendicular,  and 
occurs  in  Boli  (?)  church  and  elsewhere.  There  are  corner  buttresses 
and  good  base-mouldings.  There  is  a battlement  and  eight  small 
crocketed  pinnacles. 
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St.  Mary,  Wadworth. 

Jan . 29,  1869.  A very  interesting  church,  consisting  of  clere- 
storied  nave  and  chancel,  north  aisle  to  both,  and  south  chapel  to 
the  chancel,  west  tower,  north  and  south  porches. 

There  is  a great  mixture  of  styles  and  some  early  work.  In  the 
south  aisle  there  is,  internally,  a Norman  arcade  below  the  windows, 
consisting  of  five  semi-circular  arches  with  shafts  having  square 
abaci  and  capitals  with  a kind  of  volute  and  varying  rude  foliage, 
and  in  the  back  of  the  most  eastern  of  them  is  a trefoil-headed  recess 
(?  if  piscina).  There  is  a small  narrow  Norman  window  at  the  west 
of  the  north  aisle,  the  corresponding  one  on  the  south  being  a single 
Early  English  lancet.  In  the  south  porch,  on  the  east  and  west 
walls,  internally,  are  two  Norman  arches  on  shafts  with  square 
abaci  and  foliaged  capitals,  resembling  the  arcade  in  the  south  wall 
of  the  nave.  The  south  doorway  within  the  porch  is  Early,  English 
with  shafts  to  the  inner  member,  which  has  cylindrical  moulding, 
also  one  course  of  nail-head  moulding,  the  outer  member  on  octagonal 
shafts,  the  hood  on  head  corbels. 

The  nave  has  on  each  side  an  arcade  of  three  pointed  arches 
dividing  the  aisles.  The  northern  arcade  is  Early  English,  pointed 
arches  on  circular  columns  witli  square  capitals,  and  responds 
similar.  The  eastern  has  some  rude  foliage,  somewhat  in  volute 
form.  The  timbers  of  the  aisle  roofs  are  on  stone  corbels  with 
heraldic  shields. 

The  southern  arches  are  lofty,  the  piers  octagonal.  The  roofs 
are  flat  in  pitch  and  ribbed.  The  clerestory  windows  late  Per- 
pendicular as  the  roof,  with  square,  two-light  windows  having  no 
foliation.  The  tower  is  engaged  with  the  west  end  of  the  aisles. 
The  arch  to  the  nave  is  lofty,  pointed,  on  octagonal  foliaged  capitals, 
which  seem  Perpendicular.  On  the  north  and  south  of  the  tower  are 
pointed  arches  with  continuous  mouldings  and  lower  than  the 
others,  opening  to  the  continuation  of  the  aisles,  and  there  are  pointed 
arches  dividing  these  western  adjuncts  of  the  aisles  from  the  rest 
of  the  arch.  There  is  a flowing  two-light  window  in  the  adjunct 
north  of  the  tower.  The  southern  on  octagonal  shafts,  the  northern 
on  foliaged  brackets.  The  nave  has  recently  been  restored  and 
furnished  with  open  benches  of  pine.  The  windows  of  the  north 
aisle  are  square-headed,  of  two  lights,  each  trefoliated.  Those  of 
the  south  aisle  are  of  two  lights  with  flat  arch  and  late  Perpendicular. 

There  are  four  bells. 

The  south  aisle  is  divided  from  the  south  chapel  of  the  chancel 
by  a pointed  arch  on  octagonal  shafts.  The  chancel-arch  is  pointed, 
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on  octagonal  shafts,  with  foliaged  capitals,  as  in  the  tower-arch,  and 
the  arch  between  the  north  aisle  and  north  chancel  chapel  is  similar. 
The  chancel  has  the  somewhat  unusual  appendage  of  a clerestory, 
not  exactly  resembling  that  of  the  nave;  the  windows  of  four  lights, 
square-headed,  with  the  lights  cinquefoiled. 

Between  the  chancel  and  south  chapel  is  one  wide  pointed  arch 
on  octagonal  brackets,  and  one  narrow  arch  which  is  connected 
with  a tomb.  The  said  tomb  presents  on  its  south  face  angels 
bearing  shields,  much  defaced,  and  is  of  the  fifteenth  century.  The 
angel  figures  are  on  two  sides  of  the  tomb.  It  bears  two  alabaster 
figures  of  a knight  and  lady,  the  latter  with  reticulated  head-dress 
and  no  dog  at  her  feet. 

The  organ  is  in  the  north  aisle  of  the  chancel. 

On  the  north  side  is  a pointed  arch  on  brackets,  opening  to  the 
aisle,  the  western  bracket  having  nail-head  ornament.  Eastward 
of  this  is  the  vestry,  opening  by  a doorway  of  flattened  trefoil  form, 
near  which  is  a narrow  oblong  opening. 

The  chancel  extends  a little  eastward  of  the  north  aisle.  There 
is  a plain  two-light  un foiled  window  north  of  the  chancel.  The 
east  window  is  of  five  lights,  having  no  foliations,  and  a quatrefoil 
in  the  head,  of  a kind  not  unfrequent,  and  Edwardian  period.  There 
is  a single  lancet  both  north  and  south  of  the  sacrarium,  of  which 
the  latter  now  opens  into  the  south  chapel,  which  is  clearly  an  addi- 
tion to  the  original  plan.  On  this  side  there  is  a magnum  sedile  and 
a trefoil-headed  niche  with  piscina.  The  chancel  roof  has  ribs  on 
brackets  with  shields.  The  south  chapel  is  wide  and  lofty,  extends 
in  width  beyond  the  wall  of  the  aisle  of  the  nave,  and  is  of  superior 
character  to  the  chancel.  Its  character  is  flowing  Decorated.  The 
east  window  is  of  four  lights,  with  curious  tracery,  two  of  the  mul- 
lions  continued  all  down.  On  the  south  is  a good  two-light  window, 
also  three  good  sedilia  of  equal  height,  with  ogee  canopies  and  tre- 
foiled,  and  a double  piscina,  having  double  frething  to  the  arch.  In 
the  jamb  of  east  and  south-east  window  appear  brackets.  The 
altar-platform  remains,  raised  on  two  steps.  Here  is  an  altar-tomb 
with  incised  inscription,  and  the  sides  panelled  with  quatrefoiled 
circles;  also  a mutilated  effigy  recumbent  with  hands  joined  in 
prayer,  and  in  the  floor  a sepulchral  slab  of  curious  character,  prob- 
ably of  the  founder.  It  represents  the  bust  and  feet  apparently  of 
a priest,  the  intermediate  portion  being  merely  a plain  slab;  the 
head  is  in  bold  relief,  and  the  hands  are  seen  joined  in  prayer  beneath 
an  ogee  canopy  flanked  by  pinnacles  and  trefoiled.  The  feet  are 
seen  also  sunk  in  bold  relief  within  a trefoil  arch. 
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The  font  has  an  octagonal  bowl  with  a range  of  quatrefoil  round 
its  upper  part,  and  below  some  arcading,  with  foliaged  capitals,  of 
curious  character,  possibly  Edwardian,  and  on  an  octagonal  stem. 

The  north  porch  has  a pointed  doorway,  and  without  is  a round- 
headed  door.  The  south  porch  has  an  embattled  parapet  and  three 
crocheted  pinnacles,  and  gargoyles.  The  south  clerestory  of  the 
navTe  is  embattled  and  has  crocketed  pinnacles;  the  parapet  of  the 
north  clerestory  has  battlement  top,  well  finished.  There  is  a moulded 
parapet  to  the  south  aisle  of  the  nave  and  good  buttresses.  The 
south  chapel  of  the  chancel  is  without  battlement.  The  tower  is 
tall  and  rather  thin;  it  seems  to  be  mainly  Perpendicular,  and 
consists  of  three  unequal  stages  divided  by  string-courses;  much 
of  it  is  of  good  masonry,  and  there  is  the  mark  of  a higher  roof  once 
having  stood  against  its  north  and  south  sides.  The  belfry  story  has 
double  windows,  each  of  two  lights,  and  there  is  an  embattled 
parapet  and  eight  crocketed  pinnacles.  Under  the  parapet  is  a 
cornice  of  wavy  pattern  with  cusps.  There  are  buttresses  to  the 
lower  part  only.  The  west  window,  good  Perpendicular,  of 
three  lights. 

The  walls  are,  externally,  much  covered  with  stucco,  especially 
on  the  north.  The  east  end  of  the  chancel  is  flanked  by  pinnacles. 

The  churchyard  is  very  spacious,  and  on  the  north  side  appears 
to  be  never  used  for  burials. 

On  the  north  of  the  chancel  clerestory  are  two  curious  gargoyles. 

St.  Winefred,  Stainton. 

Jan.  29,  1869.  A small  church,  consisting  of  nave  and  chancel, 
and  south  porch  with  short  aisle  eastward  of  it,  and  a western  tower. 
The  chancel-arch  is  Norman,  with  plain  soffit  and  imposts.  The 
nave  opens  to  the  south  aisle  by  a wide  pointed  arch  on  octagonal 
corbels.  This  aisle  or  chapel  is  wide  and  has  fine  Edwardian  win- 
dows, which  are  square-headed,  the  east  window  of  three  lights, 
the  other  of  two.  There  is  in  this  chapel  a piscina  with  ogee  niche. 
Within  this  chapel  is  formed  the  vestry.  On  the  north  of  the  nave 
is  one  Decorated  two-light  window  and  one  bad  modern  one.  The 
nave  has  a flat  ribbed  roof;  the  south  doorway  has  internally  a 
round  arch.  - 

The  chancel  has  on  the  south  a two-light  Decorated  window  con- 
taining some  coloured  glass.  The  east  window  is  a bad  modern  one. 

The  font  has  an  octagonal  bowl,  panelled.  The  outer  walls 
are  partly  stuccoed,  as  in  some  of  the  neighbouring  churches.  The 
church  is  in  rather  an  unimproved  state.  The  tower  resembles 
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that  at  Loversall,  and  is  of  Perpendicular  character,  divided  by 
string-courses,  with  corner  battlements,  embattled  parapet  with 
eight  crocketed  pinnacles ; the  roof  rises  somewhat  into  the  saddle 
form.  The  west  window  is  of  three  lights,  those  of  the  belfry 
two  lights.  The  south  porch  has  an  outer  doorway,  of  which  the 
arch  is  on  octagonal  corbels. 

St.  Peter,  Edlington. 

Jan.  29,  1869.  A small  church,  with  north  aisle  both  to  nave 
and  chancel,  a western  tower,  and  south  porch.  There  are  several 
Norman  portions,  and  the  church  is  in  good  condition.  The  tower 
is  early  in  its  lower  part,  apparently  very  early  Early  English,  has 
on  the  north  and  south  a single  lancet  much  splayed,  and  the  arch 
opening  to  the  nave  is  a plain  pointed  one.  There  is  an  early  corbel- 
table  in  the  tower,  and  large  late  buttresses  at  the  angles,  also  a 
Perpendicular  two-light  window  at  the  west,  and  belfry  story  also 
Perpendicular  with  gargoyles,  two-light  windows ; the  parapet  is 
embattled,  with  four  crocketed  pinnacles. 

The  church  was  originally  all  Norman.  The  walls  of  the  nave 
have  been  raised,  the  original  corbel-table  remaining  with  heads, 
etc.,  below  the  present  parapet.  The  same  applies  to  the  south 
side  of  the  chancel.  At  the  south-east  of  the  nave  is  a large  Norman 
window,  with  wide  arch,  internally  shouldered,  large  in  proportion 
to  the  church,  having  chevroned  mouldings  and  shafts.  The  south 
doorway  of  the  nave  and  the  chancel-arch  are  fine  Norman.  The 
former  has  two  continuous  corners  of  arch-moulding,  with  enriched 
ornamentation,  chevrons  containing  knobs  and  fruit,  and  beak- 
heads,  the  outer  has  medallions  and  scrolls.  The  chancel-arch  has 
two  tiers  of  ornamental  moulding,  chiefly  chevron,  and  springing 
from  short  shafts  stilted  on  pedestals,  and  having  capitals  of  raised 
sculpture.  On  the  north  of  it  is  a rude  aperture  as  if  connected  with 
the  rood-loft.  The  north  aisle  is  an  addition  to  the  plan,  having 
late  square-headed  windows  of  two  lights,  and  opening  to  the  nave 
by  two  large  pointed  arches  on  circular  column  with  square  capital. 
The  chancel  is  low  and  narrow,  but  restored  well  and  adapted  to  a 
high  ritual.  It  opens  to  the  north  aisle  by  one  pointed  arch,  and 
there  is  another  between  the  aisle  of  the  nave  and  that  of  the  chancel. 
Above  this  arch  appears  the  Norman  corbel-table  as  on  the  south 
side,  but  here  seen  internally  over  the  added  arch  to  the  aisle.  The 
chancel  has  on  the  south  original  square -headed  windows  of  Deco- 
rated character,  and  a priests’  door  of  flattened  trefoil  form.  The 
east  window  is  Decorated,  of  three  lights.  There  is  a small  organ 
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north  of  the  chancel.  The  roofs  are  of  flat  pitch.  The  nave  is 
partly  pewed,  but  has  some  open  seats  with  carved  ends.  The 
chancel  is  stalled,  the  altar  vested,  has  flowers  and  candlesticks. 
The  font  is  ugly  and  debased,  bears  the  date  1599.  The  porch 
is  Perpendicular,  has  flagged  roof. 

St.  James,  Braithwell, 

j an.  29,  1869.  This  church  has  nave  with  clerestory  and  south 
aisle,  chancel,  south  porch,  and  west  tower.  The  present  chancel 
is  a recent  addition  and  enlargement,  the  original  plan  seems  not 
to  have  had  a constructional  chancel,  the  aisle  being  carried  to  the 
east  end. 

Between  the  south  aisle  and  the  original  body  is  an  arcade,  consist- 
ing of  two  pointed  arches  on  octagonal  pillars,  and  a third,  next  the 
east,  and  probably  indicating  the  division  of  chancel,  which  is  loftier, 
and  springing  from  octagonal  corbels  set  against  the  wall.  The 
intermediate  pier  forming  the  break  is  a rude  one  of  wall.  The 
south  aisle  has  two  square-headed  Edwardian  windows  of  two 
lights,  and  at  the  east  end  a taller  window  of  similar  character. 
The  windows  on  the  north  of  the  nave  are  square-headed  and  set 
high  in  the  wall,  and  are  late  and  poor. 

The  clerestory  is  embattled  and  of  good  masonry,  but  one  poor 
window  has  been  inserted  in  it.  The  north  side  of  the  nave  is  also 
embattled.  The  chancel-arch  is  pointed,  on  octagonal  shafts.  The 
new  chancel  is  Edwardian,  with  pretty  good  windows,  the  eastern, 
of  three  lights,  has  flowing  tracery.  The  nave  is  pewed,  has  west 
gallery  and  organ.  The  south  porch  is  embattled.  The  tower  is 
Perpendicular,  has  two  string-courses  and  corner  buttresses  to  the 
two  lower  stages.  There  is  a battlement,  gargoyles,  and  eight 
crocketed  pinnacles.  On  the  west  a three-light  window  of  poor 
tracery;  the  belfry  windows  of  three  lights. 

St.  Bartholomew,  Maltby. 

Mar.  9,  1869.  This  church  has  an  ancient  tower  with  stone 
spire  at  the  west  end,  but  the  body  has  been  wholly  rebuilt.  Ex- 
ternally it  is  not  bad,  but  a little  too  pretentious  and  not  harmonising 
with  the  plain  steeple.  The  nave  is  wide  but  undivided  by  arcades. 
There  is  a quasi  transept  on  each  side,  the  windows  Edwardian, 
those  in  the  transepts  of  a rose  shape.  The  tower  is  very  plain  and 
without  buttresses,  having  rather  an  early  character.  It  is  low, 
divided  by  string-courses  into  two  stages,  has  battlement  and  a low 
octagonal  unribbed  spire.  This  tower  is  said  in  the  Glossary  of 
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Architecture  to  possess  Saxon  peculiarities.  The  belfry  windows 
are  of  two  lights,  square-headed,  with  Edwardian  tracery,  save  on 
the  north,  where  the  window  is  of  ordinary  character  and  of  two 
lights.  The  west  window  is  large  and  a new  insertion  of  geometrical 
character. 

St.  Alban,  Wickersley. 

Mar.  9,  1869.  The  whole  of  the  body  of  this  church  has  been 
rebuilt  in  an  ugly  pseudo  Gothic  style,  unworthy  of  notice. 

The  tower  at  the  west  end  is  of  ordinary  Perpendicular,  of  a 
somewhat  prevailing  local  type,  but  shallow  and  bald.  It  is  lofty 
and  rather  slender,  divided  into  stages  by  three  string-courses  and 
having  buttresses  at  the  angles  of  the  lower  part.  There  are  ball- 
mouldings,  no  west  door,  but  a three-light  window.  The  belfry 
story  looks  more  modern,  or  has  been  renovated,  is  embattled,  and 
with  eight  small  crocheted  pinnacles.  The  belfry  windows  of  two 
lights. 

Tinsley. 

Mar.  9,  1869.  This  small  church  is  most  unpromising  externally, 
and  might  almost  be  overlooked.  It  was,  however,  originally  a small 
Norman  church  with  merely  chancel  and  nave.  The  chancel  has 
not  been  rebuilt,  but  is  somewhat  modernised,  has  an  east  window 
of  three  lights  of  debased  character;  the  outer  walls  externally 
stuccoed  and  the  side  windows  obliterated.  The  nave  has  been 
rebuilt  and  extended  both  in  width  and  height,  but  is  of  the  poorest 
character,  with  two  heights  of  square-headed  windows.  But  on  the 
south  side  remains  the  original  Norman  doorway,  with  shafts  having 
cushion  capitals  clumsily  restored.  The  chancel-arch  is  also  original 
Norman,  narrow,  with  two  orders  of  shafts,  having  cushion  capitals, 
and  above  the  latter  an  impost  moulding. 

Over  the  west  end  is  a pointed  modern  turret  for  one  bell. 

St.  James,  Whiston. 

Mar.  9,  1869.  The  church  is  upon  a lofty  eminence  adjoining 
a good  rectory  house.  It  is  wholly  Perpendicular,  of  rather  late 
character,  but  not  rich,  and  consisted  originally  of  a nave  and  chan- 
cel, each  with  north  aisle,  but  the  arcades  dividing  the  aisle  have 
been  removed  in  order  to  admit  of  the  insertion  of  galleries,  which 
greatly  disfigure  the  interior.  There  is  a west  tower  and  south 
porch. 

The  south  side  has  battlement  but  not  the  north,  but  there  are 
crocheted  pinnacles  at  the  extreme  angles  east  and  west.  The 
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windows  on  the  north  are  square-headed,  of  two  lights,  but  at  the 
east  of  the  north  aisle  is  one  of  three  lights,  unfoliated,  and  of  late 
character.  On  the  south  of  the  nave  are  two  large  windows  of 
three  lights;  in  the  chancel  two  square-headed  windows  of  two  and 
three  lights,  and  a priests'  door  with  label  and  depressed  arch. 
The  chancel  is  long  and  rather  lower  than  the  nave,  but  there  is 
no  chancel-arch.  The  east  window  is  of  three  lights,  plain,  but 
foliated,  and  the  east  gable  is  embattled,  has  a cross  at  the  apex, 
and  flanking  pinnacles.  There  is  a piscina  on  the  south  of  the  altar, 
the  niche  of  which  has  a flat  trefoil  head.  The  organ  is  in  the  chan- 
cel. The  font  modern,  and  the  interior  arrangements  bad  and 
unimproved. 

The  tower  is  low  and  plain,  has  neither  buttress  nor  string- 
course,  but  an  embattled  parapet  and  four  poor  pinnacles.  The 
west  door  is.  deep  but  plain;  over  it  is  a two-light  window;  those  of 
the  belfry  are  of  three  lights,  unfoliated,  and  below  them  on  the 
south  is  a single  oblong  foliated  window. 

St.  Mary,  Hornby  (North  Riding). 

April  16,  1869.  This  church  is  near  to  the  castle  of  the  Duke  of 
Leeds,  and  consists  of  a nave  with  north  and  south  aisle,  chancel 
with  south  chapel,  west  tower  and  south  porch.  The  whole  in 
pretty  good  repair,  but  wants  improvement  and  new  arranging. 
The  chancel  seems  to  have  been  rebuilt  in  a bald  style,  presenting 
a bare  appearance  within,  and  its  east  window  of  five  lights,  with 
depressed  arch,  plain  and  somewhat  debased.  The  tower  is  early 
in  its  lower  portion,  which  is  of  rude  masonry,  having  flat  buttresses 
and  a plain  round-arched  doorway  on  the  west,  also  an  opening  of 
like  shape  on  the  south.  The  upper  part  is  later,  has  embattled 
parapet  and  corbel-table,  and  four  short  pinnacles,  and  a two-light 
belfry  window  of  Perpendicular  character. 

The  doorway  within  the  south  porch  has  continuous  arch-mould- 
ings, and  a niche  over  it.  The  nave  has  dissimilar  arcades,  each  of 
three  arches,  but  the  northern  are  semi-circular,  of  two  orders,  the 
western  arch  being  plain,  the  others  having  chevron  ornament  in 
the  mouldings  and  also  on  the  soffit.  The  piers  are  of  four  closely 
clustered  shafts  having  general  octagonal  capital.  The  southern 
arches  are  acutely  pointed,  with  chamfered  orders,  and  octagonal  piers 
with  large  coarse  capitals.  The  clerestory  has  Perpendicular 
square-headed  windows  of  two  lights.  The  roof  has  flat  modern 
ceiling,  The  north  aisle  has  Decorated  windows  of  two  lights,  of 
three  at  the  east  end,  some  having  fair  pieces  of  old  coloured  glass. 
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In  the  south  aisle  the  windows  are  Perpendicular,  of  two  and  three 
lights,  and  at  the  west  end  a single  light.  There  is  a good  Perpen- 
dicular wood  screen  across  the  south  aisle,  and  a huge  pew  belonging 
to  the  castle.  In  the  north  aisle  is  a sepulchral  arch  in  the  wall  with 
the  effigy  of  a cross-legged  knight  and  a lady  in  rich  mantle  of  the 
fourteenth  century.  The  chancel-arch  is  nearly  round,  on  octagonal 
shafts  having  a debased  look.  There  is  a pointed  arch  between  the 
chancel  and  south  aisle  which  has  a Perpendicular  east  window 
containing  several  fragments  of  ancient  coloured  glass.  In  this 
aisle  are  two  alabaster  effigies  of  a knight  and  lady,  the  former  in 
bascinet  and  camaille,  with  an  inscription  on  the  bascinet: 
Johan  Mare.1  Also  a rich  monument,  a.d.  1572.  In  the 
chancel  is  a slab  with  floriated  cross,  and  the  matrix  of  a 
brass  representing  two  semi-figures,  with  scrolls  issuing  from  the 
mouths,  on  which  the  brass  and  inscriptions  are  preserved:  (1)  “ in 
novi  primo  die  datum  misericordia  ” ; (2)  “ carnis  resurrectionem, 
vitam  etemam.”  The  inscription  also  remains:  " Hie  jacent 
Cristop1’ Conyers  Armigrqui  obiit,  die  men.  mcccc0  , et  elena 
uxor  eius  que  obiit  mccccxliii  quor  aiabis  ppicietur  deiis.” 

The  church  is  pewed,  has  a west  gallery  with  organ  and  a modern 
font. 

St.  Anne,  Catterick. 

April  16,  1869.  This  church  is  chiefly  interesting  from  its  date 
being  known.  It  is,accordingly  uniform  in  style,  and  a fair  specimen 
of  plain  and  somewhat  coarse  Perpendicular.  The  date  of  its 
erection  is  1412,  and  the  contract  for  building  it  is  still  preserved. 

The  church  is  rather  spacious  and  quite  regular,  consisting  of 
a clerestoried  nave  with  aisles,  chancel  with  north  and  south  chapels, 
south  porch  and  western  tower.  The  parapets  of  the  church  are  not 
embattled.  The  tower  plain  and  strongly  built,  has  an  embattled 
parapet,  corner  buttresses,  belfry  windows  of  two  lights,  and  west 
window  of  three  lights.  There  is  a square  stair  turret  at  the  south- 
west with  slit  openings.  The  tower-arch  to  the  nave  is  open  and 
rather  acute,  springing  at  once  from  the  wall,  and  the  interior  of  the 
tower  has  stone  groining  with  ribs.  The  nave  has  on  each  side  an 
arcade  of  four  arches,  which  have  but  slight  curve,  with  octagonal 
pillars  having  large  coarse  capitals.  The  arches  resemble  those  of 
the  south  arcade  at  Hornby  and  evidently  coeval.  The  clerestory 
windows  are  poor,  mostly  single  and  square-headed,  but  one  on  the 

1 This  inscription  is  really  “ Ihs  Nazarre.;’  See  McCall’s  Richmond  shire 

Churches , p.  51. 
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north  is  of  three  lights.  The  windows  in  the  aisles  are  mostly  of 
two  lights  and  very  ordinary,  those  at  the  west  of  each  aisle  single 
and  cinquefoiled.  The  roofs  of  flat  pitch  and  ordinary  type.  The 
chancel-arch  is  a wide,  ungraceful  pointed  one,  on  octagonal  shafts. 
Across  it  is  a Perpendicular  wood  screen.  The  chancel  has  one 
pointed  arch  on  each  side  on  octagonal  shafts,  opening  to  the  chapels. 
On  the  north  is  an  original  vestry  eastward  of  the  aisle,  and  the 
chancel  goes  a little  eastward.  The  windows  of  the  north  chapel 
of  three  lights,  of  the  south  two,  which  latter  has  a priests’  door  and 
parclose  screen.  The  east  window  of  the  chancel  is  of  five  lights, 
wide  and  ungraceful,  and  filled  with  indifferent  coloured  glass,  by 
Wailes.  On  the  south  of  the  altar  are  three  late  and  rather  poor 
sedilia,  of  unusual  type,  the  arches  are  straight  and  internal,  having 
coarse  crockets  and  finials,  also  a piscina  with  double  ogee  canopy. 
The  organ  is  in  the  south  chapel.  The  church  was  restored  1851, 
when  new  seats  of  uniform  character  were  put  in,  but  with  doors 
and  poppy-heads.  In  the  south  aisle  is  a sepulchral  arch  with  the 
effigy  of  a knight  on  a panelled  tomb,  said  to  be  Walter  de  Urswick. 
In  the  north  chapel  are  brasses  of  the  Burghs  of  the  fifteenth  century. 
In  the  north  wall  are  two  sepulchral  ogee  arches  upon  clustered 
shafts,  but  no  effigies  remain.  The  font  has  an  octagonal  bowl, 
plain  in  character,  but  painted  with  heraldic  shields  and  an  illegible 
inscription.  On  the  south  porch  are  heraldic  shields  of  Burgh, 
Aske,  and  Lascelles. 


Botes. 

[The  Council  has  decided  to  reserve  a small  space  in  each  Number  for  notices  of 
Finds  and  other  discoveries;  and  it  is  hoped  that  Members  will  assist  in  making 
this  a record  of  all  matters  of  archaeological  interest  which  from  time  to 
time  may  be  brought  to  light  in  this  large  county.] 


I. 

THE  KNARESBOROUGH  SCHOOLMASTER. 

Major  R.  R.  Turton  sends  the  following  note  relating  to  this 
notorious,  and  at  the  same  time  romantic,  Yorkshire  malefactor.  It 
was  in  the  month  of  February,  1744-5,  that  Eugene  Aram  tied  from 
Knaresborough  after  the  murder,  and  he  was  arrested  at  King's 
Lynn  in  June,  1758.  It  appears  from  this  note  that  he  lived  during 
a part  of  the  interval  in  London,  and  apparently  was  in  good  repute. 

[Dom.  State  Papers,  Geo.  II,  Bundle  136,  No.  18.] 

Information  of  Eugenius  Aram,  of  Air  Street,  Piccadilly,  in  the 
County  of  Middlesex,  taken  before  me  one  of  His  Majesty's  Justices 
of  the  Peace  for  the  County  aforesaid,  Who  upon  oath  saith  that 
upon  Wednesday,  20th  October  last  past,  this  Informant  then 
being  in  company  with  William  Guthrie,  of  Putney,  gentleman,  the 
said  William  Guthrie's  wife,  his  two  sons,  Henry  and  James  Guthrie, 
and  William  Rawlins,  a boarder  of  the  said  William  Guthrie,  at 
about  11  o'clock  in  that  evening  the  said  William  Guthrie  drank 
the  following  health,  viz1  Here  is  a health  to  Prince  Charles  Stewart 
the  rightful  King  of  Great  Britain,  and  Destruction  to  that  usurper 
of  his  crown,  King  George,  and  all  the  Hanoverian  family,  par- 
ticularly to  that  Royal  ass  the  Duke  of  Cumberland,  and  this  In- 
formant further  saith  that  he  hath  often  heard  him,  the  said  William 
Guthrie,  drink  the  following  health:  Here  is  a health  to  your  love 
and  mine,  Prince  Charles  Stewart  on  the  other  side  the  water,  and 
this  Informant  further  saith  that  the  said  William  Guthrie  hath 
drank  the  said  last  mentioned  Health  when  he  was  drinking  for  his 
wife  to  pledge  him,  which  she  constantly  did  when  the  said  Guthrie 

so  drank  it.  * 

(Signed)  Eugenius  Aram. 

Sworn  the  4th  day  of  November,  1756,  before  me 

Wm  Hammond. 

Direction  of  Eugenius  Aram,  Air  Street,  Piccadilly,  at  Mr 
Cranes,  a dealer  in  Coals, 
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II. 

EDWARD  THOMAS  CLARK. 

Mr.  E.  T.  Clark,  F.S.A.,  whose  death  took  place  on  the  29th  of 
January,  was  an  old  and  valued  member  of  the  Society.  He  was 
elected  to  the  Council  on  Jan.  30,  1903.  By  profession  a solicitor,  he 
succeeded  his  father,  Mr.  E.  E.  Clark,  in  1891  as  magistrates’  clerk 
at  Goole  and  Snaith,  and  he  held  many  other  public  appointments. 
Steward  of  the  manor  of  Snaith,  he  was  also  president  of  the  Goole 
Bartholomew  Hospital,  and  of  the  Pontefract  Divisional  Conserva- 
tive and  Unionist  Association.  His  interest  in  antiquarian  matters 
was  as  diversified  as  it  was  keen,  though  if  there  was  one  thing  more 
than  another  with  which  he  was  specially  conversant,  it  was  the 
elucidation  of  ancient  deeds  and  charters.  He  was  elected  a Fellow 
of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries  in  1905.  Mr,  Clark  was  72  years  of 
age  and  was  unmarried. 


III. 

ANCIENT  MONUMENTS  COMMITTEE. 

By  the  passing  of  the  Ancient  Monuments  Consolidation  and 
Amendment  Act,  1913,  the  State  has  recognised  the  duty,  which 
archaeological  societies  have  long  striven  for,  of  preserving  for  pos- 
terity those  vestiges  of  the  past  which  illustrate  our  national  history 
in  a way  which  it  is  impossible  for  records  alone  to  accomplish. 
An  “ Ancient  Monuments  Committee  ” of  this  Society  has  been 
formed,  which,  after  a very  careful  examination  of  the  subject,  has 
decided  to  divide  the  county  very  much  on  the  lines  of  the  ancient 
wapentakes.  The  chief  correspondents  for  these  divisions  are  24  in 
number:  8 for  the  North  Riding  and  the  city  of  York,  5 for  the 
East  and  11  for  the  West  Ridings,  and  they  form  the  Committee. 
Each  correspondent  hopes  to  have  the  co-operation  of  any  member 
of  the  Society  who  may  be  willing  to  assist  in  this  work  in  the  several 
districts,  and  offers  of  service  in  this  capacity  will  be  welcomed  by 
the  respective  correspondents.  The  duties  would  be  to  report  any 
step  taken,  or  in  contemplation,  which  would  be  detrimental  to  any 
object  of  antiquity  whether  scheduled  or  not  as  an  Ancient  Monu- 
ment—such  as  earthworks,  Roman  sites,  monastic  or  military 
ruins— and  to  recommend  the  further  “ scheduling  ” of  such  objects. 
The  divisions  of  the  county  and  the  names  of  those  under  whose 
immediate  care  they  are  put  are  here  given  for  the  information  of 
members. 


NOTES 
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Wapentakes  or  Districts. 

East  Riding; 
Buckrose  and  Dickering 


Representatives. 


Rev.  C.  V.  Collier,  F.S.A.,  Langton 
Rectory,  Malt  on. 

Hart  hill  and  Howdenshire  Col.  P.  Saltmarshe,  Saltmarshe,  How- 

den. 

Rev.  A.  A.  R.  Gill,  The  Vicarage, 
Market  Weighton. 

Holderness  (South)  and  Hull,  Mr.  J.  V.  Saunders,  College  House, 

Hull. 

Ouse  and  Derwent  Mr.  W,  N.  Cheesman,  The  Crescent, 


Holderness  (North) 


North  Riding: 
Allertonshire  and  Birdforth 

Bulmer 

Cleveland  and  Whitby 
Strand 
Gilling 

Hang  (East  and  West) 
and  Hallikeld 
Pickering  Lyth 
Rye  dale 


York 


Selby. 

Mr.  William  Brown,  F.S.A.,  The  Old 
House,  Sowerby,  Thirsk. 

Mr.  George  Benson,  Thirsk  Road, 
Easingwold. 

Mr.  W.  M.  P Anson,  F.S.A.,  Barden- 
•croft,  Saltburn. 

Mr.  William  Oliver,  Junr.,  Rokeby, 
Barnard  Castle. 

Rev.  H.  G.  Topham,  The  Deanery, 
Middleham,  S.O. 

John  L.  Kirk,  Houndgate,  Pickering. 

Rev.  C.  V.  Collier,  F.S.A.,  Langton 
Rectory,  Malton. 

Mr.  Walter  H.  Brierley,  F.S.A.,  13, 
Lendal,  York. 


West  Riding: 


Agbrigg 

iVinsty  and  Claro 

Barkston  Ash  and 
Osgoldcross 
Morley 

Skyrack 

Staincross 

Staincliffe  (East) 

Staincliffe  (West)  and 
Ewcross 

Strafforth  and  Tickhill 
Sub-districts : 

(a)  Sheffield  District 

(b)  Wath  District 

(c)  Doncaster  District 


Mr.  Thomas  Nevin,  Lea  Croft,  Mirlield. 

Major  F.  W.  Slingsby,  The  Yorkshire 
Club,  York. 

Mr.  Sydney  D.  Kitson,  F.S.A.,  Boston 
Spa,  S.O. 

Mr.  E.  W.  Crossley,  F.S.A.,  Broad  Carr, 
Holywell  Green,  Halifax. 

Lieut. -Col.  E.  Kitson  Clark,  F.S.A., 
Meanwoodside,  Leeds. 

Lieut. -Col.  H.  C.  B.  Wilson,  Crofton 
Hall,  Crofton,  nr.  Wakefield. 

Mr.  H.  B.  McCall,  F.S.A.,  Holme  Lea, 
Ilkley. 

Col.  John  Parker,  C.B.,  F.S.A.,  Brows- 
holme  Hall,  Clithei  'oe. 


Mr.  J.  R.  Wigfull,i4,  Parade  Chambers, 
Sheffield. 

(Vacant.) 

Mr.  J.  P.  Warde-Aldam,  Frick! ey  Hall, 
Doncaster. 
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IV. 

A POLISHED  CELT  FOUND  AT  HARROGATE. 

The  finest  example  of  a neolithic  flint  axe-head  hitherto  found 
in  this  neighbourhood  was  discovered  in  1905,  in  the  clay  at  a depth 
of  about  eight  feet,  during  some  alterations  at  the  Ladies’  College, 
Harrogate,  at  the  junction  of  Duchy  Road  and  Clarence  Drive. 
The  implement  measures  5J  inches  in  length,  2\  inches  across  the 
broadest  part  (a  small  portion  having  been  broken  off),  and  it  is 
one  inch  wide  at  the  butt.  The  greatest  thickness  near  the  narrow 
end  is  of  an  inch.  A clearly  marked  ridge  runs  about  half- 
way down  the  centre  of  both  faces,  and  the  lower  extremity  has 
been  finely  ground  and  polished  from  the  cutting  edge  upwards. 
The  implement  has  been  for  the  most  part  fashioned  by  chipping 
and  flaking,  a method  usually  associated  with  paleolithic  produc- 
tion, but  there  can  be  no  question  as  to  the  cutting  edge  having 
been  made  by  grinding.  An  excellent  photograph,  kindly  taken 
by  Mr.  C.  Arthur  Barber,  B.A.,  has  been  submitted  to  the  British 
Museum,  and  Sir  C.  Hercules  Read  writes  that  the  specimen  is 
certainly  neolithic  and  probably  rather  late  in  the  neolithic  period; 
and  that  it  exhibits  no  unusual  features.  Small  portions  at  either 
end  of  the  cutting  edge  were  snapped  off  by  the  workmen,  who 
utilised  the  stone  for  two  days  to  clean  their  tools,  before  it  was 
rescued  by  The  foreman.  These  fractures  show  that  the  original 
colour  of  the  flint  was  dark  grey,  which  now  has  a patina  of  light 
reddish  brown,  flecked  with  patches  of  darker  brown,  black  and 
white.  This  is  doubtless  derived  from  the  clay  in  which  the  axe- 
head  was  buried,  and  the  colours  resemble  those  of  many  Scandina- 
vian examples.  It  is  now  in  the  possession  of  the  writer. 

Walter  J.  Kaye. 
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THE  ADVOWSON  OF  LOCKINGTON  AND  SOME 
EIGHTEENTH  CENTURY  CHANCERY  SUITS. 

By  Rev.  P.  C.  WALKER,  M. A. 

In  Archbishop  Sharp’s  MS.  at  Bishopthorpe,  there  is  a list 
of  Rectors  of  Lockington  from  the  year  1684  to  1816.  Amongst 
the  names,  fourth  on  the  list,  comes  the  entry  f Robert  Midgley 
1:755  after  which  is  written  the  following:  ‘ By  virtue  of  a decree 
in  the  Court  of  Chancery  whereby  the  Master  & Fellows  of  Sydney 
College  lost  their  right  of  Patronage  on  account  of  ye  purchase 
being  made  under  a bad  Title.  The  Patron  is  now  said  to  be  one 
Mr  Jarret  of  Beverley.’ 

Thanks  to  the  courtesy  of  the  present  Master  and.  Fellows  of 
that  College,  who  kindly  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  writer  several 
documents  and  letters  concerning  the  above  suit,  it  has  been  possible 
to  pick  up  the  threads  which,  after  being  woven  into  several  earlier 
suits  at  law,  finally  enfolded  the  College  and  the  Rector  of  Locking- 
ton in  the  complications.  The  main  outline  is  traced  here  as  clearly 
as  it  is  possible  to  unravel  the  case  at  this  distance  of  time,  and 
several  letters  have  been  included,  with  one  or  two  notes  where 
necessary  or  attainable. 


To  pick  up  those  threads  it  is  necessary  to  go  back  to  the  year 
1695.  For  over  a hundred  years  previous  to  that  date,  the  patronage 
of  the  church  of  Lockington  had  been  in  the  hands  of  the  Reming- 
tons, squires  of  Garrowby  and  Lund.  Upon  the  marriage  of  Thomas 
Remington  (then  Vicar  of  Hunmanby),  son  of  Richard  Remington,  of 
Lund,  to  Diana,  daughter  of  Sir  Anthony  Chester,  Bart., of  Chicheley,1 
in  1695,  a settlement  was  made  whereby  Thomas’s  father,  in  consid- 
eration of  Diana’s  marriage  portion  of  £1,500,  settled  the  estate  of 
Lund  (two  miles  from  Lockington),  valued  by  him  at  £300  per  annum, 
and  the  advowson  of  Lockington,  upon  Thomas  and  Diana  for  their 
lives,  with  remainder  to  the  male  heirs  of  their  marriage ; in  default 
of  such  heirs,  then  to  Thomas’s  younger  brother,  Richard,  and  his 
children.  The  estate  was  further  chargeable  with  the  payment  of 

1 Sec  The  Extinct  Family  of  Chester  of  Chicheley,  2 vols., 
by  Chester  Waters,  1878. 
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£2,000  to  be  equally  divided  between  any  younger  children  of  the 
marriage. 

It  will  simplify  matters  to  insert  here  a genealogy  of  the 
Remingtons  concerned,  as  three  of  them  who  are  mentioned  in  these 
pages  bore  the  name  of  Richard. 


Sir  Thomas  Remington,  knt. , of  Lund  ;•  born  1 6 1 1 ; died  1681 

I 

Richard,  b.  1634;  d.  1715 


Mrs.  Sarah  (3)  = Catheiine  (2)  = Thomas  ; = (i)  Diana 


Eaton 


Robinson  ; 
d.  1720 


d.  1736 


Chester 

d.  * 7 1 5 


Gervase  ; Barbara— 

b.  1718  ; John  Shann 

d.  1780 


Richard  ; 
b. 1669  ; 
d.  1720 

Richard  ; 
b.  1695; 
d. 1742 


Hannah  = 
Wm.  Hodgson, 
Rector  of 
Bainton 


Ralph  Rebecca 


Shortly  after  the  settlement  was  made,  Sir  Anthony  Chester,  on 
coming  up  to  Yorkshire,  discovered  that  the  Lund  estate,  so  far 
from  being  of  the  value  set  forth,  did  not  actually  exceed  £120  per 
annum ; and,  being  exceedingly  angry  at  this  duplicity  on  the  part 
of  old  Richard  Remington,  threatened  to  take  instant  action  against 
him  and  the  trustees  unless  they  fulfilled  the  terms  specified  in  the 
Articles.  The  trustees  (Sir  Charles  Hotham,  Bart.,  Sir  Ingleby 
Daniel,  John  Chester,  son,  and  Francis  Duncombe,  son-in-law  of 
Sir  Anthony)  thereupon  prevailed  upon  Mr.  Remington  to  agree  to 
a new  settlement  being  made  of  the  Garrowby  estate  in  the  place 
of  that  of  Lund,  which  would  satisfy  the  Chesters,  and  to  cancel 
and  destroy  the  deeds  of  the  first  settlement.  In  this  second  settle- 
ment Garrowby  was  to  descend  to  any  male  heirs  of  Thomas. 

The  first  settlement  having  therefore  been  cancelled  and  (as  it 
was  supposed)  the  deeds  entirely  destroyed,  the  Lund  estate  and  the 
advowson  of  Lockington  were  thus  again  clear  of  any  jointure. 

Thomas,  thereupon,  being  evidently  later  in  financial  straits, 
sold  the  advowson  in  1711  to  Sidney  Sussex  College  for  £420. 1 
Previous  to  the  sale  he  had  treated  with  Squire  Draper,  of  Beswick 
(two  miles  from  Lockington),  and  others  about  a purchase,  but  these 
negotiations  had  fallen  through. 

In  1723  Thomas  further  proceeded  to  sell  the  Lund  estate  to 
Henry  Jarratt,  of  Beverley,  for  £3,600. 

1 It  is  not  improbable  that  the  idea  of  of  his  brother-in-law’s  rectory  of  Bainton 
selling  the  advowson  to  a college  was  to  St.  John’s  College,  Oxford,  eight  years 
suggested  to  Mr.  Remington  by  the  sale  before,  viz.  in  July,  1703. 
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Meanwhile,  Diana,  Thomas’s  wife,  had  died  in  1715,  leaving  an 
only  daughter,  Barbara,  12  years  old,  who  fifteen  years  later  married 
a kinsman,  John  Shann,  Vicar  of  Chicheley. 

A year  or  two  after  Diana’s  decease  Thomas  married,  secondly, 
Catherine,  daughter  of  Sir  John  Robinson,  of  Denston,  by  whom  he 
had  a son,  Gervase,  born  23  March,  1718. 

In  1720  Catharine  died,  and  Thomas  Remington  married  a 
third  wife,  a Mrs.  Sarah  Eaton. 

The  years  passed  by,  so  far  without  any  cloud  on  the  horizon, 
and  Thomas,  after  being  Vicar  of  Easton  Maudit,  in  Northampton- 
shire, for  thirty-six  years,  died  at  Garrowby  in  1736. 1 

Upon  his  death,  however,  Richard,  his  nephew,  son  of  his  younger 
brother  Richard,  (who  had  died  in  1720),  suddenly  produced  the 
first  settlement,  which  was  long  since  supposed  to  have  been  de- 
stroyed but  evidently  feloniously  concealed  by  certain  parties  for 
the  past  forty  years.  Armed  with  this,  the  nephew  proceeded  to 
undermine  and  disturb  the  existing  state  of  affairs  by  setting  up 
a claim  to  the  estates  which,  under  that  settlement  (in  default  of 
any  male  heirs  to  Thomas  and  his  first  wife),  should  have  passed  to 
claimant’s  own  father. 

He  first  attacked  his  cousin  Gervase  in  1737,  in  order  to  try  his 
title  to  Garrowby,  of  which  estate  he  (Richard)  had  been  his  uncle’s 
tenant  from  1721-5.  Gervase,  being  a minor,  Sarah  Remington 
(Thomas’s  third  wife)  acted  as  his  guardian.  Gervase,  on  the  verge  of 
ruin  through  costly  lawsuits,  on  coming  of  age  made  an  agreement 
with  his  cousin  to  deliver  up  possession  of  Garrowby  for  a sum  of 
£1,000,  or,  as  the  counsel’s  brief  in  the  later  suit  words  it : ‘ Richard, 
at  the  intercession  of  friends  and  as  a bounty  to  and  out  of  compas- 
sion and  kindness  to  said  Gervase,  being  entirely  destitute  and  un- 
provided for,  tho’  educated  as  a gent,’  consented  to  give  him  the 
money  to  set  him  out  in  the  world.  Gervase  ‘ set  out  in  the  world  ’ 
by  buying  a commission  in  the  army,  where  he  rose  to  the  rank  of 
lieut. -colonel,  and  died  unmarried  in  1780. 2 


1 Thomas  Remington  was  presented  to 

Easton  Maudit  by  the  Dean  and  Chapter 
of  Christ  Church, Oxford,  in  1699.  He  held 
with  it  in  plurality  the  rectory  of  Stoke 
Goldington,  Bucks.,  to  which  he  was  pre- 
sented in  1702.  His  wife  Diana  died  at 
the  vicarage  of  Easton  Maudit  on  Sept. 
2nd,  1715,  and  was  buried  in  the  family 
vault  of  the  Chesters  at  Chicheley.  Their 
son  John  had  died  as  a child  and  was 
buried  at  Chicheley  on  Sept.  27th,  1709. 
Mr.  Remington  married,  in  1718,  second- 
ly, Catherine,  daughter  of  Sir  John  Robin- 
son, of  Denston,  Suffolk,  who  died  at  the 


birth  of  her  second  son  Robinson,  April 
25th,  1720,  aged  33,  and  was  buried  at 
Easton  Maudit. 

2 Mr.  Chester  Waters  gives  an  account 
of  this  transaction:  “ In  order  to  secure 
the  continuance  of  this  [the  Lund]  estate 
to  the  male  line  of  the  Remingtons,  it  was 
provided  by  the  settlement  made  on  the 
occasion  of  his  [Thomas  Remington’s] 
marriage  to  Diana  Chester,  that  in  case 
of  his  having  no  sons  it  should  pass  to  a 
cousin  of  his  own  name.  But  by  a 
strange  oversight  the  settlement  made 
no  provision  for  the  contingency  of  his 
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In  order  to  pay  the  £1,000,  Richard  had  mortgaged  Garrowby  for 
£2,000  to  a Robert  Thornton  (who  already  had  a mortgage  of  £2,000 
on  that  estate),  and  paid  half  the  £2,000  to  Gervase,  settling  his  own 
debts  with  the  other  half. 

Having  so  far  attained  one  object,  Richard  then  continued  his 
devastations  in  other  directions.  In  1741  he  impeached  Henry 
Jarratt 's  title  to  Lund  and  recovered  possession  in  an  action  of 
ejectment  against  him.  Whereupon  Jarratt  filed  a Bill  in  equity 
to  be  relieved  against  the  verdict  and  won  the  case,  proving  in  the 
course  of  it  that  both  Richard  and  his  father  were  privy  to  the 
first  settlement  at  the  time  of  the  sale  of  the  estate  in  1723,  and  that 
Richard's  father  actually  received  part  of  the  purchase  money. 

Meanwhile,  Jarratt,  in  order  to  safeguard  himself  further,  was 
advised  to  pay  the  £2,000  (with  interest)  secured  to  Diana,  the 
daughter  of  Thomas  Remington’s  first  marriage,  which  he  accordingly 
paid  to  her  husband,  John  Shann,  taking  an  assignment  from  Sir 
John  Chester  (the  only  surviving  trustee  of  the  first  settlement)  to 
William  Burton,  of  the  original  term  of  99  years  created  by  that 
settlement  for  raising  the  same,  and  under  that  assignment  claiming 
the  title  to  the  advowson  of  Lockington,  which  had  been  sold  to 
vSidney  Sussex  College  thirty  years  before. 

A year  later, 1742,  Richard  the  nephew  died,  leaving  two  children, 
Ralph  and  Rebecca,  and  many  debts. 

In  1744  Henry  Jarratt  himself  died,  whereupon  Richard's  credi- 
tors (William  Rickinson,  Hodgson,  etc.)  brought  a suit  against 
his  son  and  heir,  John  Jarratt,  and  others,  for  a discovery  of  the  real 
and  personal  estate  of  Richard,  for  a subjection  of  the  Lund  estate 
to  the  payment  of  Richard's  debts,  and  to  impeach  Jarratt 's  claim 
to  the  £2,000  portion.  Jarratt  won  the  case,  however,  and  the  wit- 
nesses' depositions  on  his  behalf  in  this  case  were  of  material  assis- 
tance later  to  Sidney  Sussex  College  in  their  Chancery  Suit  v.  Burton 
and  Jarratt  in  1749,  which  is  the  chief  subject  of  the  following  pages. 
These  depositions  were  acquired  by  the  College  only  with  the  greatest 
difficulty,  the  documents  being  in  the  power  of  Robert  Grimston,1 


surviving  his  wife  Diana,  and  having  a 
son  by  a subsequent  marriage,  so  that 
Gervase,  the  son  of  his  second  wife,  was 
excluded  from  his  natural  inheritance. 
After  some  litigation  the  estate  was  con- 
firmed to  the  cousin  on  the  terms  of  his 
paying  £1,000  to  the  son  ” ( The  Chesters 
of  Chicheley,  i,  353).  Mr.  Chester  Waters 
gives  as  his  authority  The  Gentleman' s 
M agazine 

1 Robert  Grimston,  of  Neswick,  Esq., 
was  a cadet  of  the  ancient  Yorkshire 


family  of  Grimston,  his  immediate  an- 
cestors being  settled  at  Fraisthorpe.  By 
his  marriages  he  reunited  the  manors  of 
Bainton  and  Neswick  (which  had  been 
separated  since  1487)  into  one  estate 
again  (the  estate  had  been  held  in  turn  by 
the  Fossards,  the  Mauleys  who  were  also 
lords  of  Lockington,  and  by  the  Salvins). 
Robert  Grimston,  described  as  “ of  Brid- 
lington, Esq.,”  and  of  Octon  (in  Thwing 
parish),  married  on  Dec.  2Qth,  1741,  at 
Bainton,  [Esther,  daughter  and  coheiress 
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of  Neswick  (Jarratt ’s  attorney  in  the  Rickinson  case),  who,  as  it 
was  asserted,  withheld  them  for  non-payment  of  moneys  due  to 
him  for  defending  that  case. 

John  Jarratt  now  claimed  the  advowson  of  Lockington,  but 
he  and  his  father  before  him  had  evidently  incurred  so  many  ex- 
penses already,  that  he  was  either  unwilling  or  unable  to  bear  any 
further  costs  in  lawsuits.  As  we  have  already  seen  he  had  incurred 
these  charges: 

(i)  £3,600  for  the  purchase  of  Lund. 

(ii)  £ 2,000  to  John  Shann  to  secure  the  above. 

(iii)  Three  lawsuits;  and  also 

(iv)  £4,000,  to  pay  off  the  mortgage  on  Garrowby,  in  order  to 
protect  a claim  of  his  own  of  £2,000  on  that  estate. 

It  is  no  wonder,  therefore,  that  he  did  not  immediately  press 
his  suit  against  the  College.  Consequently,  for  the  moment,  there 
is  a brief  lull  in  litigation;  but,  just  to  keep  things  going,  Sarah 
Remington,  Thomas’s  third  wife,  instituted  a suit  against  Ralph 
and  Rebecca  Remington  (Richard  the  nephew’s  children)  claiming 
Garrowby,  out  of  which  estate  their  father  had  bought  Gervase  for 
the  £1,000. 

Jarratt  was  already  heartily  tired  of  lawsuits,  and  from  a perusal 
of  the  documents  and  by  reading  between  the  lines,  it  is  evident  that 
Jonathan  Midgley,  alderman  of  Beverley,  and  a wealthy  lawyer, 
came  to  his  aid,  and  agreed  with  Jarratt  to  bear  all  expenses  of  a 
suit  against  the  College  if  the  advowson  were  made  over  to  himself, 
and  his  own  son,  Robert,  presented  to  the  benefice.  Midgley  had 
been  one  of  Jarratt ’s  witnesses  against  Rickinson  in  1745,  and  being 
an  astute  lawyer,  evidently  knew  what  he  was  doing. 

On  this  agreement  being  made,  Midgley  bought  Ralph  and 
Rebecca  Remington,  who  were  both  penniless  by  this  time,  out  of 
any  claim  they  might  have  under  the  first  settlement  or  their  father’s 
will,  for  the  nominal  sum  of  £21. 

By  this  means  Jarratt  hoped  he  had  shifted  all  further  expense 
off  his  shoulders,  but,  as  it  turned  out,  the  College  managed  to  bring 
him  in  again  in  their  Chancery  Suit. 

The  proceedings  opened  as  follows : Neither  party  moved  until 


of  Thomas  Eyres, of  Neswick,  surgeon, and 
thus  became  lord  of  Neswick.  His  wife 
died  on  Jan.  19th,  1754,  in  her  47th  year, 
and  her  husband  married,  secondly,  Mar- 
garet, daughter  and  coheiress  of  John 
Shaw,  Esq.,  attorney,  of  York,  who 
brought  with  her  the  lordship  of  the 
manor  (or,  more  strictly,  the  two  manors) 
of  Bainton.  Robert  Grimston  died  on 


Nov.  20th,  1756,  in  his  47th  year.  A 
monument  to  his  memory,  “ Sacred  to 
those  virtues  which  adorn  a Christian,” 
was  erected  by  his  son  in  Bainton  church 
in  1773.  A letter  of  Robert  Grimston’s 
recording  a visit  of  his  old  school-fellow 
at  Beverley,  Bishop  Osbaldeston,  of  Car- 
lisle (later  of  London),  to  Neswick  in  1755, 
is  printed  in  Remains  of  an  Old  Vicarage. 
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there  was  a vacancy  in  the  living,  which  occurred  on  the  death  of 
William  Godley,  rector,  on  26  Oct.,  1748;  whereupon  Jarratt  (or 
rather  Burton,  the  trustee)  presented  Robert  Midgley  to  the  arch- 
bishop (Matthew  Hutton  II,  1747-1757)  for  institution  three  months 
later.  He  was,  however,  about  two  months  too  late,  for  naturally 
by  this  time  the  College  had  heard  that  their  title  was  likely  to  be 
impeached,  and  on  Godley’s  death  they  hurriedly  procured  institu- 
tion for  a Fellow  of  Sidney,  John  Garnett,  with  the  result  that,  when 
Midgley  arrived  with  his  presentation,  the  Archbishop  informed 
him  that  the  vacancy  was  already  tilled.  Whereupon  Midgley 
immediately  brought  an  action  of  ‘ Quare  Impedit  ” against  his 
Grace.  In  reply  to  which  the  College  and  John  Garnett,  now  Rector 
of  Lockington,  filed  a Bill  in  Chancery  on  11  May,  1749,  against 
Burton,  Jarratt,  and  Midgley,  for  a discovery  of  Jarratt’s  claims, 
for  the  producing  of  the  deeds,  and  for  the  establishing  of  the 
College’s  Right  and  Title. 

The  Suit  dragged  on  from  May,  1749,  to  July,  1755,  when  the 
verdict  was  finally  given  against  the  College.  The  original  Bill 
was  filed  n May,  1749:  amended,  24  Ap.,  1750:  amended  again, 
30  March,  1751 : amended  a third  time,  n Dec..,  1751 : Supplemental 
Bill  and  Bill  of  Revivor,  Michaelmas,  1752,  owing  to  the  death  of 
John  Jarratt,  and  the  preferment  of  John  Garnett,  rector,  to  the 
Irish  bishopric  of  Ferns ; upon  which  preferment  the  College  immedi- 
ately presented  another  of  its  Fellows,  John  Colson.  The  archbishop, 
however,  now  refused  institution,  and  sequestrated  the  living  until 
the  title  of  one  or  other  of  the  claimants  was  established ; whereupon 
his  Grace  was  made  a further  party  to  the  suit. 

To  one  who  has  not  a legal  mind  it  would  almost  appear  that 
Dickens’  famous  Chancery  Suit  of  ‘ Jarndyce  and  Jarndyce  ’ would 
more  properly  have  been  entitled  ‘ Garnett  and  Jarratt.’  Is  it 
Jarratt,  or  is  it  Mr.  Jarndyce  speaking,  when  we  read,  ' We  can’t 
get  out  of  the  suit  on  any  terms,  for  we  are  made  parties  to  it,  and 
must  be  parties  to  it,  whether  we  like  it  or  not  ’ ? Or  again,  when  we 
come  to  see  the  increasing  coolness  actually  between  Garnett  and  the 
Master  of  Sidney  College,  we  may  possibly  find  its  counterpart  and 
explanation  in  the  words  which  either  might  have  used  of  the  other, 
mutatis  mutandis,  ‘ Jarndyce  and  Jarndyce  has  warped  him  out  of 
himself  and  perverted  me  in  his  eyes.  If  two  angels  could  be  con- 
cerned in  it,  I believe  it  would  change  their  nature.’ 

When  the  case  finally  came  on  for  hearing  on  16  June,  1755,  it 
was  entitled : ‘ The  Reverend  Francis  Parris,  Dr  of  Divinity  Master, 
& the  Fellows  and  Scholars  of  the  Lady  Frances  Sidney  Sussex 
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College  in  the  University  of  Cambridge  and  the  Right  Revcl  John 
Lord  Bishop  of  Ferns  in  the  Kingdom  of  Ireland  late  John  Garnett 
clerk  and  John  Colson  clerk  plaintiffs : 

William  Burton  Esqre  (executor  of  William  Burton  Esqre  his 
late  father  deceased)  Robert  Jarratt  and  John  Jarratt  (executors 
of  John  Jarratt  Esqre  deceased)  Robert  Midgley  clerk  Michael 
Dufheld  Ralph  & Rebecca  Remington  and  his  Grace  the  Archbishop 
of  York  defendants/ 

[Note. — Michael  Dufheld  was  trustee  under  the  will  of  Richard 
Remington  (nephew).  Ralph  and  Rebecca  (the  latter’s  children) 
claimed  under  the  first  settlement  and  under  the  above  will ; but 
the  following  note  occurs  in  the  brief:  ‘ The  defendants  Ralph  and 
Rebecca  absconding,  no  answers  were  obtained  from  them  in  the 
Supplemental  Bill/] 

The  documents  kindly  lent  to  the  present  writer  by  the  College 
contained  many  legal  letters  which  have  been  omitted  for  lack  of 
space  and  patience.  Had  they  been  included  in  their  entirety,  they 
would  surely  remind  the  reader  of  one  further  quotation  from  Bleak 
House : ‘ Let  (the  laity)  but  once  clearly  perceive  that  it’s  (the  Eng- 
lish Law’s)  grand  principle  is  to  make  business  for  itself  at  their 
expense,  and  surely  they  will  cease  to  grumble.’ 

Upon  the  College  losing  the  suit,  Robert  Midgley  was  instituted 
Rector  of  Lockington ; whereupon  he  immediately  claimed  from  the 
Bishop  of  Ferns  (John  Garnett)  the  profits  of  the  living  during  the 
four  years  of  his  incumbency,  and  received  £350. 

“ Uno  avulso  non  deficit  alter.” 

This  led  to  a further  Chancery  suit  in  1755  between  the  Bishop 
of  Ferns  and  Sidney  Sussex  College.  To  understand  this,  and  many 
of  the  letters  printed  hereafter,  a further  word  or  two  is  necessary. 

From  the  very  commencement  of  the  College’s  suit  against 
Jarratt  and  Midgley,  the  relationship  between  John  Garnett,  whom 
the  College  had  presented,  and  Dr.  Parris,  the  Master  of  the  College, 
had  been  of  a very  strained  nature,  which  no  doubt  hampered  the 
proceedings  of  the  plaintiffs  in  that  case.  Since  Garnett’s  insti- 
tution as  Rector  of  Lockington  in  1749,  there  had  never  been  an)/ 
clear  agreement  in  writing  as  to  whether  the  College,  in  defence  of 
its  own  Title,  should  bear  all  the  legal  expenses  of  the  suit,  or  whether 
Garnett,  who,  as  rector,  would  reap  the  benefits  of  the  living,  should 
pay  them;  consequently,  each  was  laying  the  responsibility  on  the 
other  during  the  litigation.  The  Master  said  that  if  Garnett  would 
make  over  the  products  of  the  living  to  the  College  (or,  as  it  is  called 
in  the  letters,  f the  Society  ’)  during  the  proceedings,  then  the  College 
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would  carry  on  the  case  themselves;  but  if  not,  then  these  products 
were  sufficient  for  the  rector  to  pay  expenses  himself,  under  the 
College  ’s  supervision.  Garnett  apparently  would  never  agree  to 
make  over  the  profits,  and  in  course  of  time  he  was  left  to  pay  a 
considerable  sum  to  his  solicitor  in  the  suit,  Mr.  Coppinger,  At 
length,  restless  under  this  to  him  unsatisfactory  state  of  affairs,  he 
was  glad  to  seize  the  opportunity  of  accompan5/ing  the  Lord-Lieu- 
tenant of  Ireland  (the  Duke  of  Dorset)  as  second  Chaplain,  in  1751, 
after  the  suit  had  been  depending  two  years.  This  step  still  further 
strained  the  relationship  between  himself  and  the  Master,  who  com- 
plained that  Garnett  being  a Fellow  of  the  College  had  prolonged 
his  absence  in  Ireland  to  an  extent  further  than  was  permitted  by 
the  College  Statutes. 

Whilst  absent  in  Ireland  and  still  Rector  of  Lockington,  Garnett 
was  offered  and  accepted  the  bishopric  of  Ferns,  resigning  his 
Fellowship  and  the  Rectory,  and  leaving  the  College  to  carry  on 
the.  Chancery  suit.  As  Garnett  had  not  accounted  to  the  Master 
satisfactorily  for  the  surplus  profits  of  the  living  over  and  above 
his  legal  expenses,  to  help  the  college  to  continue  the  suit,  the  Master 
withheld  one  or  two  dividends  due  to  Garnett  from  his  Fellowship. 
At  this  time,  indeed,  a History  of  the  College1  states  that  during  Dr. 
Parris’s  Mastership  the  College  was  ‘ deep  in  the  slough  of  financial 
depression,’  and  that  it  was  necessary  to  suspend  several  Fellow- 
ships in  order  to  carry  out  necessary  repairs.  So,  as  will  be  gathered 
from  some  of  the  following  letters,  there  was  no  love  lost  between 
Garnett  and  the  Master;  and  Garnett,  finding  that  three  years  after 
he  had  resigned  Lockington  and  (as  he  thought)  escaped  well  out  of 
the  litigation,  he  was  saddled  with  a debt  of  £350  to  his  successor, 
Robert  Midgley,  for  the  products  of  the  living  which  had  largely 
been  spent  on  behalf  of  the  College’s  suit  against  Midgley,  filed  a 
Bill  in  Chancery  against  the  Master  and  Fellows  of  the  College, 
claiming  repayment  of  his  expenses  in  that  suit. 

The  present  writer  has  not  traced  the  result  of  this  last  suit,  as 
sufficient  has  been  said  by  way  of  introduction  to  the  following 
letters. 

Note  on  Robert  Midgley. 

A mural  tablet  erected  in  his  memory  is  fixed  to  the  north  wall 
of  the  chancel  in  Lockington  church,  worded  thus: 

Sacred  to  the  memory  of  / the  reverend  Robert  Midgley,  M.A.  / 
Rector  of  this  parish  and  of  Saxby  / in  Lincolnshire,  youngest  son 
of  / Jonathan  Midgley  of  Beverley  / he  departed  this  life  Decr  12th 

1 College  Histones,  Sidney  Sussex  College,  by  G.  M.  Edwards,  1899. 
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I775  / aged  56  years  / Also  of  Frances  his  wife  who  died  / April  18th 
1772  in  the  50th  year  of  her  age  / by  whom  he  left  one  daughter  / 
named  Margaret.  P1 

Thus  he  enjoyed  the  living  for  just  twenty  years,  partly  re- 
building the  rectory  in  1758.  His  dispensation  to  hold  the  rectory 
of  Lockington  together  with  that  of  Saxby  granted  by  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury,  18  Nov.,  1755,  was  confirmed  by  the  King, 
20  Nov.,  1755.  He  was  ordained  deacon,  Lincoln,  14  Mar.,  1741, 
priest,  Rochester,  18  Dec.,  1743.  On  his  death  his  father,  Jonathan 
Midgley,  who  died  three  years  later,  sold  the  advowson  to  Francis 
Lundy  for  £4,500,  who  presented  his  own  son,  Francis. 

John  Garnett  was  no  doubt  induced  to  accept  the  benefice  be- 
cause he  was  himself  an  East  Riding  man.  He  was  son  of  John 
Garnett,  Rector  of  Sigglesthome. 

There  is  no  monument  to  him  in  the  church,  doubtless  because 
he  was  a non-resident  rector;  but  a memorial,  if  not  more  lasting, 
yet  certainly  more  widely  read,  is  to  be  found  in  the  Dictionary  of 
National  Biography,  from  which  many  of  the  following  notes  are 
taken. 

He  was  elected,  1732,  Fellow  of  Sidney  Sussex  College  and 
Lady  Margaret  Preacher;  1733,  Greek  Lecturer;  1735,  Hebrew7 
Lecturer;  1751,  Chaplain  to  the  Lord-Lieutenant  of  Ireland;  1752, 
Bishop  of  Ferns;  1758,  Bishop  of  Clogher;  1782,  died  at  Dublin, 
aged  73. 

' He  was  a prelate  of  great  humility  and  a friend  to  literature 
and  religion.’  ‘Though  he  had  but  one  eye,  he  could  discover  men 
of  merit.’  He  wrote  (1749)  ‘ Dissertations  on  the  Book  of  Job  ’ — a 
book  which  might  possibly  have  been  at  his  elbow  when  he  wrrote 
his  banker’s  order  to  pay  Midgley  £350. 

A further  account  of  him  is  to  be  found  in  the  Gentleman  s Maga- 
zine for  1782  (p.  150).  His  portrait  stands  in  the  Hall  of  that  Col- 
lege with  which  he  seems  to  have  had  so  many  misunderstandings. 

He  was  succeeded  in  the  bishopric  of  Clogher  by  Dr.  John  Hotham, 
Bishop  of  Ossory.  In  Mrs.  Stirling’s  The  Story  of  the  Hothams  the 
following  letter,  mitten  by  John  Hotham  in  1778,  is  quoted  (vol.  ii, 
p.  286):  ‘ I am  glad  you  like  my  old  Bishop  of  Clogher  (Garnett), 
he  is  indeed  a fine  old  Blade  and  has  been  exceedingly  kind  to  me 
from  the  very  first  of  my  coming  over;  but  entre  nous  I intend  some 
of  these  days  to  be  kind  to  him  in  return,  for  to  tell  you  the  truth 
I intend  to  succeed  him  in  his  bishopric  when  he  goes  to  heaven  .... 

P.S. — I am  just  told  that  he  is  once  more  safe  arrived  in  Ireland, 
and  lodged  in  perfect  health  at  Clogher.’ 
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That  Garnett  as  Bishop  did  not  entirely  lose  touch  with  the 
East  Riding  is  clear  from  a List  of  Confirmations  from  a MS.  at 
Bishopthorpe : 

‘ At  Hornsey,  Hull,  Beverley,  Bridlington,  Weighton  by  the 
Bishop  of  Clogher  in  1758/  Also  the  following  letter  from  the 
Archbishop  of  York1  to  the  Bishop  of  St.  Asaph,  dated  2 Aug.,  175 8: 

‘My  dear  Lord, 

I hope  I shall  have  the  satisfaction  to  know  yr  Lordship’s 
return  111  as  good  health  and  spirits,  from  your  friendly  labours,  as 
I saw  the  Bp.  of  Clogher,  who  dined  here  yesterday  in  his  way  to 
Chester,  after  confirming  upwards  of  15,000  in  the  East  Riding.’ 

Rectors  and  Patrons  of  Lockington  (1684-1776) : 


1684. 

John  Witty  . 

Richard  Remington,  Esq. 

1726. 

William  Godley 

Master  and  Fellows  of  Sidney 
Sussex  College. 

1748. 

John  Garnett 

Master  and  Fellows  of  Sidney 
Sussex  College. 

[1752-5. 

Sequestration  of 

the  Benefice.  John  Wilson,  Curate 
in  Charge.] 

1755- 

Robert  Midgley 

. Jonathan  Midgley. 

i;776. 

Francis  Lundy 

. Francis  Lundy  (his  father). 

Letters,  Etc. 

The  first  two  letters  stand  by  themselves  at  an  earlier  date  than 
the  others,  and  deal  with  the  negotiations  as  to  the  purchase  of  the 
living  by  the  famous  Squire  Draper,  of  Beswick,  called  ‘ Nimrod 
of  the  North,’  the  first  Master  of  the  Holderness  Hunt  from  1726 
until  his  death  twenty  years  later.  He  married  Ann,  daughter  and 
sole  heiress  of  I11  gleby  Daniel,  of  Beswick,  with  whom  he  obtained 
the  Beswick  estate.  A well-known  print  of  him,  reproduced  in 
Hunting  Notes  from  Holderness,  reveals  a face  that  must  surely 
have  more  than  chuckled  to  think  that  he  was  well  out  of 
these  lawsuits  in  some  of  which  he  would  have  been  involved 
had  the  negotiations  materialised.  He  and  his  wife  gave  evidence 
on  Jarratt’s  behalf  in  the  Rickinson’s  suit  in  1745,  both  at  the  age 
of  72;  his  wife,  who  survived  him,  also  gave  evidence  on  behalf  of 
the  College  in  1755.  The  two  letters  are  written  in  1711  to  Thomas 
Remington  at  Easton  Maudit  vicarage  from  his  brother  Richard  at 

1 John  Gilbert,  who  held  the  see  from  1757  to  1761. 
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Garrowby,  and  were  exhibited  in  court  in  three  of  the  former  Chan- 
cery suits,  to  prove  that  the  said  Richard  was  entirely  a party 
to  the  sale  of  the  advowson. 


Dear  Brother, 


Gar.,  Jan.  18. 


As  to  Lockington  living,  you  expect  I should 

say  something ; and  truly  all  I can  say  is  if  you  had  early  propounded 
to  me  that  matter  I might  have  given  you  better  assistance,  or  have 
done  something  equivalent  to  it.  But  seeing  you  say  if  you  hear 
not  of  a better  chapman  (than  you  have  in  view)  before  Candlemas 
you  are  resolved  to  take  the  money  offered,  and  that  time  is  so  very 
near  at  hand,  I cannot  hope  to  do  you  any  service  therein.  I shall 
not  trouble  you  with  any  of  my  remarks  on  this  subject,  nor  shall 

1 give  my  father’s  thoughts  on  the  matter,  seeing  they  are  so  far 
counter  to  your  intentions.  Mr  Draper  called  here  the  other  day 

He  told  me  you  had  made  him  an  offer  of  Lockington, 

but  that  Witty1  would  not  die  in  an  age  being  of  a long-lived  family, 
and  uses  all  manner  of  indulgent  care  of  himself.  I replied  it  was 
one  of  the  Top  livings  in  these  parts  and  that  Witty  was  turned  6o2 
and  no  doubt  mortal.  Had  it  been  sold  20  years  ago  at  a low  rate, 
it  now  would  have  been  dear;  but  now  though  he  be  a sturdy  rogue 
he  must  die.  Were  it  mine  and  that  I might  sell  it,  I would  make 

2 bargains  for  it;  and  1st,  the  next  presentation,  and  when  that 
was  filled  then  the  perpetual  advowson ; and  it  would  give  as  much, 

upon  an  immediate  filling,  as  you  are  offered  now As  to 

Witty,  the  passion  you  blame  me  for  is  a fault  in  me,  as  passion 
ungoverned  cannot  otherwise  prove.  I know  him  well  and  will 
say  no  more  but  this,  that  he  ought  not  to  have  writ  to  you  that  I 
slighted  or  took  no  notice  of  the  20s,  and  I have  bad  words  at  my 
Pen’s  end;  but  lest  they  offend  you  they  shall  not  drop.  I will 
111  this  vacancy  subscribe  myself  as  I am  in  all  sincerity 

your  very  affect  Brother  and  very  humble  servant 

Ri chard  Remington . 


Gar.,  Feb.  7. 

Sir,  7 

Yours  of  20th  ult.  I received  the  Ist  the  inst.  and  went  the  3d 
to  Beswick,  where  I found  Mr  Draper  just  come  home,  he  having 
been  abroad  about  a whole  month,  so  far  fortunate.  It  would 
be  too  tedious  to  trouble  you  with  anything  but  what  is  material. 

1 Rector  of  Lockington,  1684-1726.  or  since.  His  tomb  is  the  oldest  extant 
Curiously  enough  his  incumbency  of  in  the  churchyard. 

forty-two  years  was  the  longest  of  any  of  2 He  was  63,  and  lived  another  fifteen 
the  known  Rectors  of  Lockington  before  years. 
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He  said  it  had  been  offered  to  all  in  these  parts,  and  that  he  did  not 

hear  that  any  bade  above  £ 200  for  it;  the  folly  of  which,  I said, 

was  visible.  I desired,  after  much  discourse,  that  if  he  thought  it 

worth  his  while  to  purchase  he  would  at  once  offer,  as  that  it  might 

appear  he  did.  He  told  me  he  thought  £300  was  as  much  (as  by 

enquiry  of  judicious  people)  it  was  worth.  Then  I told  him  it  was 

in  vain  for  him  to  think  on  it.  After  further  talk,  he  said  if  you 

would  take  £340  for  it,  you  should  be  paid  in  May  and  that  he  would 

not  give  more.  I answered  since  I am  to  give  an  account  of  this 

conference  I will  say  thus:  Mr  Draper  is  very  willing  to  give  £350, 

and  that  I do  verily  believe  he  will  be  drawn  to  add  £50  more  rather 

than  lose  it.  He  laughed  at  me  and  promised  me  he  would  not. 

I told  him  he  need  not  fear  to  be  caught,  for  it  was  my  opinion  £400 

would  not  purchase  it,  for  it  was  well  worth  500  guineas,  and  that 

there  was  no  doubt  you  might  reach  it  if  you  have  patience.  This 

is  all  the  material.  I have  been  thinking  I heard  my  father  say  Sir 

Thomas1  cut  wood  and  sold  it  off  the  ground.  Now  seeing  I suppose 

Witty  cannot,  or  at  least  should  not,  cut  wood  (though  perchance 

he  has)  except  for  necessary  repairs  of  the  premises,  what  would  it 

be  to  oblige  you  with  £100  worth  of  wood,  seeing  he  has  enjoyed 

that  sweet  living  so  many  years,  even  almost  an  age.2  You  might 

sell  it  for  as  much  to  the  full  and  leave  wood  enough  for  sight  and 

use.  I believe  it  would  yield  you  no  less  money  should  Witty  do 

as  I propound.  Brother  Dalgarno3  was  saying  he  thought  he  might 

have  his  £100  paid  in  about  Lady  Day;  I said  if  he  would  lend  it 

you,  I was  sure  he  might  have  it  safe,  and  you  would  thereby  have 

spare  time  to  stay  on  a good  chapman,  and  not  pack  it  off  for  an 

undervalue We  have  very  severe  cold  stormy  frosty 

weather.  I can  scarce  hold  my  pen  while  I subscribe  Sir  your 

young  affect  Brother  and  humble  servant  T^.  . . _ 

Richard  Remington. 


Note  on  John  Witty.  Rector  1684-1726. 

His  tomb  is  the  oldest  extant  in  the  churchyard,  at  the  east 
end  of  the  church,  and  bears  this  inscription : 

Ioannes  Witty  nuper  hujusce  / ecclesiae  Rector  in  hoc  postremo  / 
Humanitatis  domicilio  requiescit  / obiit  / Decimo  quarto  die  July 
anno  / Christi  1726  / aetatis  78. 

He  had  been  Vicar  of  Lund  for  the  nine  years  previous  to  1684. 

1 His  grandfather,  Sir  Thomas  Remington. 

2 Twenty-seven  years,  at  the  date  of  3 His  sister  Mary  married  Thos.  Dal- 
this  letter.  garno,  Vicar  of  Lund,  who  died  171 7. 
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Entry  in  Burial  Register : ‘ July  16,  1726,  ye  Revd  Mr  John 
Witty  Rector  of  Lockington  & Member  of  Convocation  was  interred 
at  the  east  end  of  the  Chancell  in  ye  Church  yard  of  Lockington 
according  to  his  own  request.’ 

The  following  notes  on  the  inside  cover  of  the  Parish  Register 
of  his  day  are  in  his  hand: 

‘ Obijt  mater  mea  quinto  et  sepulta  septimo  Decembris  1702.  J.W/ 

‘ Obijt  pater  decimo  sexto  die  Maij  1707.’ 

' I think  this  Rectory  was  sold  to  Sydney  College  either  March 
I7jy  or  April  1711.’1 

When  Dr.  Heneage  Dering,  Archdeacon  of  the  East  Riding, 
ordered  a general  destruction  of  chancel  screens,  the  Rector  of 
Lockington  (i.e.  Witty)  protested:  * I will  not  let  our  churchwardens 
pull  down  the  partition  betwixt  the  Church  and  Chancel,  for  fear 
I be  starved  to  death;  nor  will  I have  a new  pulpit.’2  Perhaps 
this  is  an  instance  of  the  ‘ indulgent  care  ’ he  took  of  himself.  That 
he  was  a man  of  standing  among  his  brother  clergy  is  shown  by  the 
fact  that  he  was  a Proctor  in  Convocation. 

Passing  over  thirty  years,  the  next  letter  sounds  the  first  note 
of  doubt  as  to  the  College’s  Title.  It  is  written  by  the  Rev. 
Samuel  Johnston  from  Beverley  to  William  Godley,  the  Rector  of 
Lockington. 

March  3,  1741,  Beverly. 

As  to  the  Advowson  of  Lockington,  I believe  it  will 

be  disputed  with  the  College,  a dormant  Settlement  upon  Mr  Reming- 
ton’s Ist  marriage  being  discovered his  own  son3  being 

excluded  and  forced  by  a sum  of  money  to  renounce  all  right  to 
his  paternal  estate — a monstrous  hardship ; and  I presume  the  right 
of  presentation  may  be  upon  the  same  footing.  I am,  dear  Slr, 
your  affectionate  friend. 

The  above  reveals  the  unbiassed  opinion  of  the  onlooker,  and 
presents  the  other  side  of  the  picture  of  Richard  Remington’s  ‘ com- 
passion and  kindness  ’ to  his  cousin  Gervase. 

The  available  correspondence  contains  nothing  further  that  is 
material  to  the  case  of  the  College  v.  Jarratt  until  we  come  to  the 
year  of  Garnett’s  Institution  to  Lockington  in  1748,  after  which 
the  letters  are  sufficiently  complete  to  explain  themselves  with  the 
help  of  the  foregoing  introduction. 

1 It  was  sold  on  May  7th,  1711.  3 Gervase,  Thomas  Remington’s  son 

2 Methuen’s  Little  Guides,  E.  Yorks.,  42.  by  sec°nd  wife,  who  was  bought  out 

of  Garrowby  for  £1,000. 
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Garnett  to  the  Master  re  conditions  of  accepting  the  living: 

r gir  Beaufort  Bldgs:  (London)  Nov.  4,  1748. 

Your  messenger  found  me  in  a fit  of  the  ague,  very  unable 

to  think  or  write  either Mr  Davies'  letter  by  last  night's 

post  would  tell  you  on  what  conditions  I would  accept  Lockington, 
namely  an  entry  made  in  your  Books  to  continue  in  all  respects 
Fellow  till  complete  peaceable  possession,  and  the  College  to  support 
its  own  Title  if  contested;  the  other,  to  stand  upon  the  same  footing 
with  regard  to  Remstone1  in  case  Mr  Barnes2  refuses,  as  I do  now 

It  is  astonishing  you  did  not  write  to  me  at  all  adventures 

here;  Baron  Idle3  and  Mr  Thomas  had  letters  on  Fryday,  and  till 
yesterday  heard  I not  one  single  word  about  the  matter;  and  the 
moment  I did,  I secured  everything  for  the  College  with  the  Abp.4 
Mr  Coppinger6  drew  me  up  a Form  for  an  Order  in  your  Books ; but 
without  such  security,  Baron  Idle  and  my  friends  here  think  it  mad- 
ness for  me  to  have  any  thoughts  at  all  about  it.  I should  not  think 
my  Orders  necessary,  but  however  sepd  a key  which  opens  the 
upper  drawer  of  the  mahogony  (sic)  desk  in  my  lower  room.  If 
you  send  post,  an  Express  is  both  the  cheapest  and  quickest,  and 
Nutting  dispatches  that,  if  you  lodge  only  3d  a mile  for  the  whole 
journey  in  his  hands.  I am  Sir  your  obliged  servant. 

P.S.  My  thanks  to  the  Society  for  the  offer  they  make  me. 
Sunday,  11  o'clock. 

[Note. — The  Form  referred  to,  which  was  evidently  not  put 
upon  the  College  Books,  contained  a clause  that  in  case  of  any  suit- 
in-law  or  equity  being  brought  concerning  the  right  of  patronage, 
all  costs  whatsoever  should  be  fully  discharged  by  the  College,  and 
that  Garnett  should  receive  all  the  emoluments  of  his  Fellowship, 
until  he  had  peaceable  possession  of  the  Rectory.] 

The  Master's  reply: 

Sir,  Nov.  6:  1748. 

Upon  full  consideration  of  your  letter  to  me  and  the  agree- 
ment you  sent  to  us  to  sign  before  you  would  accept  of  our  Living  of 
Lockington,  I am  directed  to  acquaint  you  that  it  is  the  unanimous 
opinion  of  the  Master  and  Fellows: — 

1.  That  Institution  to  Lockington  or  any  other  Living  will  not 
by  our  Statutes  vacate  a Fellowship  without  peaceable  possession. 

1 Another  college  living.  4 Matthew  Hutton,  Abp.  of  York. 

2 Senior  Fellow,  who  refused  Locking-  5 Garnett’s  solicitor,  one  of  the  Cop- 

ton.  pingers  of  Co.  Cork. 

3 Lord  Chief  Justice. 
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2.  That  if  the  College  bear  the  expence  of  any  suit  that  may 
attend  their  presentation,  they  ought  at  least  to  have  secured  to 
them  all  profits  that  may  accrue  during  the  litigation. 

3.  That  whoever  is  instituted  to  Lockington  can  have  no  other 
Living  that  may  fall  during  the  litigation,  because  the  College  would 
thereby  lose  their  possession. 

If  after  this  declaration  of  our  sentiments  you  will  take  the 
Living  without  further  bargain,  send  me  by  express  a £4  stamp, 
for  there  is  none  here,  and  I will  return  it  with  a presentation.  I 
hope  you  will  give  or  refuse  your  consent  without  delay;  for  if  by 
any  such  we  should  lose  institution,  it  seems  the  sense  of  everyone 
here,  and  I am  desired  to  tell  you  so,  that  you  are  to  be  looked  upon 
as  having  had  your  turn  in  our  Livings. 

Garnett's  reply,  accepting  the  living: 

Beaufort  Buildings.  Monday  12  o'clock. 

Dear  Sir,  Your  express  got  to  me  exactly  at  eleven.  As  it 
seems  the  College's  resolution  to  have  the  earliest  institution  that 
can  be  come  at,  I will  wait  upon  his  Grace  with  the  presentation  the 
moment  I receive  it.  I would  hope  that  the  first  resolution  of  the 
Society  is  entered  in  your  Books,  because  Baron  Idle  thinks  with 
me  that  such  an  entry  is  of  consequence,  and  with  regard  to  the 
expences  attending  any  suit,  I conceive  the  College  will  of  course 
defend  its  own  Title,  but  that,  you  say,  perhaps  it  is  time  enough  to 
resolve  when  the  title  becomes  litigated.  I shall  therefore  accept 
your  presentation  to  Lockington. 

Garnett  received  institution  on  Nov.  8,  1748;  and  on  Jan.  24, 
Midgley  applied  for  institution,  and  upon  refusal  brought  his  action 
of  ‘ Quare  Impedit  ' against  the  Archbishop. 

Garnett  to  the  Master: 

Beauf:  Build:  11  Apr.  1749. 

Sir,  Mr  Coppinger  proposes  to  lay  the  case  you  gave  me 
before  Mr  Wilbraham  as  soon  as  you  transmit  copies  of  your  deeds 
of  conveyance  &c.  to  him  in  Cook's-Court,  Carey  Street,  or  to  me 
here.  He  thinks  too  that  Mr  Filmer's  opinion  should  be  had,  as  a 
person  of  the  first  rank  in  the  law.  The  great  point  to  be  considered 
will  be  whether  we  shall  venture  to  see  their  title  set  forth  upon  the 
* Quare  Impedit  ' or  remove  it  into  the  Court  of  Chancery. 
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The  Master's  reply: 

Sir,  Ap.  13,  1749. 

Last  Monday  I gave  York1  Remingtons  conveyance  of 
Lockington  to  the  College,  with  his  oath  that  he  had  made  no  other 
grant  of  it,  and  the  Settlement  on  his  marriage.  Besides  these,  we 
have  Remington's  articles  with  the  College  previous  to  his  convey- 
ance of  Lockington,  and  his  bond  for  performance  of  covenants,  a 
Terrar  of  the  tithes  of  Lockington,  and  an  account  of  the  several 
clerks  presented  to  Lockington  from  1582  to  1710. 


The  Terrier  referred  to  above  (drawn  out  March  16,  1710,  by 

John  Witty) : 

A True  and  exact  Terrier  or  Survey  of  the  House,  Outhouses, 
Gardens,  Orchards,  Closes,  and  arable  land  belonging  to  the  Rectory 
of  Lockington,  and  also  a true  Inventory  or  account  of  all  the  tythes 
and  rents  and  other  Rights  and  emoluments  belonging  to  the  sd 
Church  and  Rectory. 

Inp:  The  Particulars  of  the  Easter  Book  and  surplice  fees  are 
as  follow,  viz. 


Easter  offerings  of  every  parishioner  above  16 

yrs.  old  2d 

Every  new  milch  cow  in  the  parish  3d 
Every  baren  cow  id,  every  plow  id,  every  malt 

kiln  Is 

Every  malt  mill  Is,  every  bee  hive  id,  for  every 
servants'  wages  4d  in  the  pound 
Church  (i.e.  Churching)  Fee  8d,  for  publishing 
the  banns  of  marriage  6d,  wedding  Fee  2s  6d 
Wedding  with  Licence  13s  4d,  Fee  for  burial  in 
the  Churchyard  Is  2d,  in  the  Church  2s  4d 
In  the  Chancel  4s  8d  and  also  for  the  ground 
6s  8d 


> 


j 


Value  p. 
annum 

£ 5.  d. 


04  . II  . 00 


2.  One  Manse  or  Parsonage  House  in  wch  are  one  4 

hall,  one  dining  room,  two  kitchins,  a larder, 
a sellar,  a dary,  & other  offices  below  & six 
chambers.  Two  stables,  one  large  bam,  one 
less  bam,  a dove  house,  hogsties  & other  con- 
veniences   

3.  One  garden,  one  orchard,  the  hop-yard,  a large 

fold  or  fore  yard  & the  Chuichyard  . 


00  . 00 


1 Probably  Charles,  son  of  Philip  was  Joint  Clerk  of  the  Crown  in  Chan- 
Yorke,  ist  Earl  of  Hardwick,  then  Lord  eery,  1747. 

Chancellor,  who  took  silk  in  1754  and 
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4.  Three  glebe  closes  of  meadow  and  pasture  ground 

near  adjoyning  to  the  house 

5.  Six  Cottages  belonging  to  the  Parsonage  . 

6.  Four  oxgangs  of  arable  land  and  as  much  odd 

land  as  amounts  to  about  1 oxgang 

7.  The  Tythe  corn  of  72  oxgangs  besides  several 

crofts  & tofts  & odd  lands 

8.  The  Tythe  of  Aike,  an  Hamlet  in  the  sd  parish  . 

9.  Tythe  hay  of  the  east  Ings,  Sweath  Car,  Sleight- 

acres,  field  & land  ends  and  Balks 

10.  Tythe  of  these  Closes,  viz.  Veal  Park,  Snow  ' 
Close,  Hall  Ings,  Calf  Close,  Marsh,  East- 
Boar-Butts,  West-Boar-Butts,  Intacks,  Hall  > 
Field,  dry-leighs,  out-bottoms,  Thra-becks, 
bottom  Close , 


£ 

12 

05 

16 

66 

07 

07 


12 


5.  d. 

00  . OO 
00  . 00 

00  . 00 

00  . 00 
00  . 00 

10  . 00 


00  . 00 


Sum  137  . 01  . 00 

IX.  Tythe  of  Lockington  Wood 02  . 10  . 00 

12.  Paid  on  S*  Mark’s  Day  for  some  compounded 

grounds  1 .6.8;  Paid  on  Easter  Day  for 
Barrow  Hill  3s  4d,  for  Brian’s  Mill  5s,  for 
Bygate  Wood  10s 02  . 05  . 00 

13.  Tythe  of  foals,  calves,  piggs,  turkeys,  geese, 


ducks,  chickens,  pigeons,  eggs  . . . . 02  . 10  . 00 

14.  Tythe  of  wool  and  lamb 03  . 00  . 00 

15.  Tythe  of  orchards,  gardens,  closes  in  the  Town 

& grass  yards  & tofts 02  . 00  . 00 


Sum  tot:  149  . 06  . 00 

N.B.  All  the  foresaid  Houses,  outhouses  and  cottages  are  in 
very  good  and  substantial  repair:  and  the  Garden,  Orchard, 
and  other  grounds  are  very  well  mounded  and  fenced  and 
watered:  there  is  also  growing  upon  the  Pmises  wood  worth 

£150. 

List  of  Rectors  referred  to  in  the  above  letter: 

(In  Thomas  Remington’s  handwriting.) 

Oct.  5th  1582.  Richard  Remington  clerk  was  instituted  Parson  of 
Lockington  by  Edwin  Abp.  of  York  upon  the  Presentation 
& in  the  Right  of  Patronage  of  Henryk Reavy1  Remington, 
upon  the  death  of  Mr  Oswald  Emerson  the  last  Incumbent. 

1 This  is  a very  early  instance  of  a second  Christian  name. 

VOL.  XXVI. 


N 
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Apr.  4th  1616.  Daniell  Sherrard  clerk,  upon  the  death  of  the  above- 
written  Richard  Remington  the  last  Incumbent,  was  in- 
stituted Parson  of  Lockington  by  the  Abp.  of  York  upon  the 
Presentation  of  Richard  Remington  Esqr  eldest  son  of  the 
above  named  Richard  Remington  clerk  deceased. 

Nov.  ye  16th  1616.  Henry  Remington  clerk,  upon  the  Resignation 
of  Daniell  Sherrard  the  last  Incumbent  was  instituted  Parson 
of  Lockington  by  Toby  Matthews  Arch-Bp  of  York  upon  the 
Presentation  of  Richard  Remington  Esqr  above  written. 

20  ffeb:  1638.  Robert  Remington  clerk  upon  the  death  of  Henry 

Remington upon  the  Pres11  of  Thomas  Remington 

Esqr  eldest  son  of  Richard  R.  Esq1’  above  named. 


28  ffeb:  1669.  Charles  Remington  clerk upon  the  Pres11 

of  Sir  Thomas  Remington  Kn*,  who  was  Esqr  when  he  pre- 
sented Robert  Remington  above  named. 

23  Sept.  1684.  John  Witty  clerk upon  the  PresD  of 


Richard  Remington  Esqr  eldest  son  of  Sir  Thomas  Remington 
Kn*  above  wiitten. 

Feb.  5,  1710.  Thomas  Remington  clerk,  the  true  and  undoubted 
patron  of  the  Rectory  of  Lockington  is  the  eldest  son  of 
Richard  R.  Esqr  last  above  written. 


The  following  shows  the  succession  of  Remington  rectors: 


Archdeacon  Remington  (Rector  1582-1615) 


Richard 

I 

Sir  Thomas 


Henry  Robert 

(Rector  1616-1638)  (Rector  1638-1669) 


Richard  Charles 

(Rector  1669-1684) 

Thomas  (present  patron),  who  married  Diana  Chester 


Garnett  to  the  Master: 

g*r  Beauf.  Build.  15  Apr.  1749. 

A letter  from  Mr  Appleton  yesterday  gives  some 

light  into  Mr  Burton’s  claim  of  patronage  which  he  sets  up  not  as 
assignee  of  the  next  presentation,  but  either  as  trustee  or  assignee 
of  the  trust  under  the  term  subsisting  of  99  years  for  the  raising  of 
younger  children's  fortunes  under  the  first  Settlement ; this,  you  see, 
is  new  matter  & will  require  council  upon  instantly,  & therefore  Mr 
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Coppinger  thinks  proper  to  delay  the  putting  in  our  appearance  till 
a fresh  summons  which,  he  says,  will  gi\e  us  the  time  we  want  for 
council  in  fhe  case,  & prevent  their  precipitating  the  pleadings  for 
15  days  more ; against  which  time  we  can  be  preparing  either  to  go 
on  where  we  are,  or  to  have  a bill  ready  for  an  injunction,  if  that 
shall  be  thought  the  properer  step. 

A week  later  Garnett  again  writes: 

Sir,  The  enclosed  came  from  Mr  Coppinger  this  evening  & I 
transmit  it  to  you,  that  he  and  I may  have  the  instructions  the 
College  shall  please  to  give,  by  which  I for  my  part  shall  be  absolutely 
determined.  You  will  observe  that  with  all  Jarrat’s  art  of  shifting 
off  this  presentaon,  he  must  after  all  be  made  a party  in  the  bill, 
& the  whole  of  his  title  to  his  estate  be  overhawled  once  more, 
which  those  who  best  know  his  title  tell  me  he  is  mad  if  he  ever  suffer 

it  to  come  in  question As  I am  now  and  then  in  the 

country,  pray  direct  to  me  at  Mr  Coppinger’s  in  Cook’s  Court  Lin- 
coln’s Inn,  & in  my  absence  to  him I flatter  myself  you 

will  find  in  him  an  able  as  well  as  an  honest  solicitor,  & you  may 
perceive  he  has  not  been  idle  but  has  already  got  into  such  a track 
as  will  shew  Jarrat  he  knows  more  of  his  title  & of  his  last  cause  too 
than  he  is  aware  of.  I told  you  I should  want  money  here,  & have 
had  of  Twining  2o£  which  I told  him  I would  either  repay  myself 
or  have  your  order  to  place  it  to  account. 

To  this  the  Master  replies  by  return : 

Sent  open  in  a letter  to  Mr  Coppinger. 

Sir,  I have  laid  yours  before  the  Society  with  your  case  and  ye 
opinion  on  it,  & am  directed  by  them  to  answer  yt  we  think  your 
solicitor  and  council  much  better  judges  yn  we  are  what  course  you 
are  to  take,  yt  we  think  the  cause  rather  your’s  than  our’s,  & conceive 
yl  there  is  no  more  occasion  for  the  College  than  for  ye  Archbishop  to 
employ  any  solicitor  in  it.  Y*  we  think  ye  growing  profits  of  ye 
Living,  which  are  your’s,  are  more  than  sufficient  at  present  to  defray 
ye  expence  of  the  Suit,  & that  when  they  are  not,  we  shall  be  ready 
to  contribute  to  it  anything  that  shall  be  reasonable  for  us. 

P.S.  I have  given  Mr  Twining  orders  to  place  ye  2o£  you  have 
taken  of  him  to  my  account ; & will  reckon  with  you  for  it  when 
you  receive  your  next  dividend  from  me. 
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To  which  Garnett  replies: 

28  Ap.  1749, 

Cook’s  Court,  at  Mr  Coppinger ’s. 

As  you  take  no  notice  of  what  I mentioned  to  you,  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  writt  that  we  now  expect  every  day  to  be  served 
upon  the  College  & me,  I am  to  repeat  it  to  you  that  no  time  be  lost 

in  giving  notice  to  Mr  Coppinger  of  the  service I take 

for  granted  Mr  York  will  have  the  service  of  the  writt  upon  all 
parties,  so  desire  he  may  be  spoke  to  take  care  of  all  proper  forms  &c. 

A fortnight  later: 

Garnett  to  the  Master: 

S* 

By  Mr  Wilbraham’s  advice  Mr  Coppinger  has  sent  down  by 
last  post  three  subpoenas  to  Jarrat,  Burton  & Midgeley  to  appear 
in  Chancery  the  beginning  of  next  term,  when  a bill  will  be  filed 

against  them  all  three It  consists  of  130  sheets,  & will  not 

be  answered,  I take  for  granted  next  term.  Luckily  for  us  every 
paper  belonging  to  Jarrat ’s  title  is  in  a person’s1  hand  who  was  his 
solicitor  & who  vows  he  shall  not  have  a single  paper  till  he  has  paid 
£230,  the  money  due  to  him  for  that  Cause ; & whether  Mr  Midgeley 
with  a Chancery  Suit  into  the  bargain  will  redeem  them  at  so  large  a 
price  may  very  fairly  be  doubted.  Mr  Coppinger  has  got  possession 
too  of  the  very  brief2  which  Jarrat ’s  Council  had  when  he  was  main- 
taining our  title,  which  suggests  some  very  strong  suspicions  of 
fraud  in  the  matter  of  the  Ist  Settlement  from  letters  sett  forth  in 
that  brief  & which  Jarrat  is  now  called  upon  to  produce  against 
himself.  He  is  expected  from  Bath  every  day,  and  a friend  of  mine 
will  sound  him  upon  the  subject  to  which,  by  Mr  Best’s3 account,  he 
sits  very  indifferent  & persists  in  declaring  that  he  will  not  be  at  a 
single  farthing’s  expence  about  the  title ; & perhaps  when  he  comes 
to  find  himself  a party  in  the  bill,  & that  his  whole  title  is  to  be  over- 
hawled  again  in  Chancery  he  will  not  be  so  forward  to  try  an  experi- 
ment which  may  prove  in  the  end  dangerous,  if  not  fatal,  to  a 
greater  interest.  I take  for  granted  I shall  pick  up  something  of 
his  thoughts  in  a little  while ; when  I do,  you  shall  have  them. 

P.S.  I hope  you  received  my  book4  from  Thurlbome. 

1 Mr.  Robert  Grimston,  of  Neswick.  1757-1802,  who  married  Rosamund  Con* 

2 In  the  Rickinson  case.  stable. 

3 Probably  Francis  Best,  of  Beverley,  4 Probably  his  Dissertations  on  the 
father  of  the  rector  of  South  Dalton,  Book  of  Job  which  came  out  in  this  year. 
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Ten  months  later: 

Garnett  to  the  Master: 

King’s  Arms,  Bedford  Street, 

Dear  Sir,  *9  Mar.  *749- 

I have  at  last  procured  a copy  of  both  the  bill  & answer, 
for  which  I have  attended  many  days.  The  answers  consist  of  350 
sheets,  tho’  Mr  Coppinger  tells  me  he  thinks  them  by  no  means 

satisfactory  & is  preparing  exceptions  accordingly You 

will  see  they  admit  the  bargain  for  the  presentation,  the  notice  they 
had  of  our  incumbrance  upon  the  Living  at  time  of  Jarrat’s  pur- 
chase, & refuse  to  exhibit  the  letters  called  for  in  Jarrat’s  custody, 

tending  to  impeach  the  Ist  Settlement in  the  meantime 

let  me  assure  you  when  you  shifted  the  labouring  oar  upon  me  in 
this  cause  you  put  me  into  a situation  of  the  most  trouble  and 
attendance  that  I ever  yet  experienced.  If  we  succeed,  however, 
I shall  think  none  too  great,  & am  with  compliments  to  all  friends 

yr  most  humble  serv1. 

The  Master’s  reply: 

Dear  Sir, 

I received  both  yours,  & had  told  you  so  sooner  but  for 
want  of  a direction  to  you,  for  ye  King’s  Arms  in  Bedford  Street  I 
took  to  be  a tavern,  till  Fearon  informed  me  better.  Your  bill  I 
think  was  well  drawn  and  made  ye  most  of  your  Cause.  As  any- 
thing new  occurs  I shall  be  glad  of  it.  When  I removed  ye  labouiing 
oar  on  you  I gave  you  but  your  own,  & I knew  well  ye  trouble  of  it, 
& can’t  say  I am  very  sorry  to  find  you  sensible  of  what  I had  under- 
taken for  you. 

After  many  further  delays  for  various  reasons  during  the  next 
two  years  which  contain  no  available  correspondence  of  interest, 
the  Master  of  the  College  again  writes  to  Garnett  on  January  14th, 
1750,  pressing  for  the  matter  to  be  brought  to  some  issue,  writing 
on  the  same  day  to  Mr.  Coppinger  to  bring  it  to  an  immediate 
hearing. 

The  Master  to  Mr.  Coppinger: 

Sir,  Sid:  Coll:  Jan.  14,  1750. 

We  aren’t  pleased  with  the  view  you  give  us  of 

a new  delay.  I wish  you  had  given  me  notice  before  you  took  the 
opinion  of  Council,  for  I have  kept  myself  in  readiness  to  come  to 
Town  to  attend  that  or  any  other  step  you  should  take.  For  the 
present  I am  to  desire  of  you  yrt  there  be  no  [more  unnecessary 
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delays ; for  we  can’t  help  thinking,  till  we  have  informed  ourselves, 
yt  ye  late  proceedings  have  been  of  that  kind]1  unnecessary  excep- 
tions taken,  but  ye  matter  be  brought  to  a hearing  by  all  means 
[that  we  mayn’t  have  too  much  occasion  to  think  we  are  trifled 
with  it  concerns  the  College  very  nearly  y1  it  be  so,  & not  to  do  it 
we  think  but  trifling  with  us  and  cant]1  ’tis  plainly  ye  interest  of  ye 
College  y1  it  be  so,  & our  statutes  require  it  of  us. 

To  which  Mr.  Coppinger  replies: 

Sr’ 

You  will  give  me  leave  to  acquaint  you  that  what  is  now 
done  is  of  necessity  and  not  choice  nor  for  delay.  Were  you  fully 
informed  of  the  state  of  the  Case,  you  would  understand  that  the 
hearing  you  so  earnestly  press  for  is  not  to  be  desired  with  a prospect 
of  success if  you  think  the  delay  (which  the  defdts  them- 

selves occasion)  is  not  agreeable  to  the  statutes  of  your  house,  lett 

me  know,  and  the  hearing  shall  forthwith  take  place 

I shall  only  add  that  to  the  best  of  my  understanding  and  for  your 
intended  benefit  I have  hitherto  conducted  the  Cause,  but  if  you 
are  in  the  least  apprehensive  that  any  unnecessary  delay  has  been 
occasioned,  I shall  be  very  ready  to  execute  such  directions  as  you 
and  the  society  shall  think  fitt  to  give  for  better  Dispatch,  but  in 
these  cases  the  delay  is  always  supposed  to  be  to  the  prejudice  of 
a Def1  who  is  kept  out  of  possession  of  the  Thing  contended  for, 
when  his  own  answers  are  the  cause  of  it,  and  not  to  that  of  the  Pltff 
who  is  in  actual  possession  of  it. 

The  next  step  taken  by  the  College  is  to  require  Garnett  to  lay 
before  the  Society  (i)  An  account  of  the  Produce  of  Lockington 
Rectory  for  the  last  two  years ; (2)  Mr.  Coppinger’s  bill  of  expenses 
up  to  date  and  his  own  expenses. 

Accordingly,  four  months  later,  June  3rd,  1751,  Garnett  sends 
in  the  following  accounts: 

Expenses. 

At  coming  in  1748. 

2 expresses  from  the  Master 
2 messengers  from  post  office 
Post  chaises  to  & from  College 
Stamp  for  presentation  . 

Master's  bill  of  expenses 
Archbishop’s  secretary’s  fees 


£ s • 

1.7.0 
. 0.5.0 

• 5-5-o 

. 4.1.- 

• 5-3-2 

• 5 • 13  • 6 


1 The  sentences  in  brackets  are  lined  out. 
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l s.  d. 


1 

s. 

d. 

Expenses  in  Town  at  Institution  . 

2 . 

0 . 

0 

First  fruits  

18  . 

10  . 

0 

Compounding  first  fruits 

1 . 

8 . 

0 

Taking  the  oaths  at  Westminster  . 

0 . 

10  . 

6 

Archdeacon’s  Induction  fees  . 

2 . 

9 • 

11 

Journey  to  take  possession  . 

• 

CO 

H 

2 . 

6 

Poor  of  the  Parish 

I . 

1 . 

0 

Abatement  of  Rents. 

3 half  year’s  outpayments  . 

70  . 

5 • 

9 

Curate,  \ year  more,  May  1749  . 

15  • 

— . 

— 

Land  tax  more,  3J  years  at  4s  . 

6 . 

12  . 

— 

Archbishop’s  primary  Visitation  . 

0 . 

11  . 

2 

Tenant  for  loss  by  cattle,  as  per  lease 

2 . 

2 . 

— 

Repairs  at  several  times  .... 

2 . 

5 • 

9 

Journey  from  York,  Xmas  1749 

1 . 

7 • 

— 

Attorney  for  drawing  lease  . 

• 

5 • 

— 

Lawsuit. 

1749:  Apr.  & May,  attending  one 
month  in  London  

8 . 

8 . 

Opinion  of  Council  .... 

1 . 

6 . 

— 

1750.  March,  one  month 

8 . 

8 . 

— 

June  & July,  one  fortnight 

4 • 

4 • 

— 

Nov.  & Dec.,  one  month  . 

8 . 

8 . 

— 

January,  three  weeks  .... 

6 . 

6 . 

— 

Opinion  of  Council  .... 

1 . 

3 • 

6 

Feb.  & March,  one  fortnight  . 

4 • 

4 • 

65  . 16  . 7 


9 8.8.8 


42  . 7 


Expended  (sic)  206  . 12  . 11 
Mr  Coppinger  50  . --  . - 

256  . 12  . 11 


Receipts. 

Dilapidations  .... 

Mr  Godley’s  Exors 
3 half  year's  Xmas  1749. 

Midsr  1750 
Xmas  1750  , 


12  . 19  . o 
24.4.- 

77  • 5 - “ 

77  - 5 * ~ 

77  • 5 • - 

268  . 18  . 6 

Expenses  256  . 12  . 11 

In  hand 


12  . 5 • 7 
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£ 


Lawsuit. 

Solicitor’s  bill 131  . 

The  Master’s  bill 15  . 

Mr  Garnett’s 42  . 


5.  d. 

4 • 7 

4 . 6 

7 • 6 


188  . 16  . 7 

On  receiving  these  accounts  the  Master  writes  on  June  9th,  1751, 
as  follows  to  Garnett : 


Dear  Sir, 

I laid  your’s  of  June  4th  before  the  Society It 

was  agreed  unanimously  that  some  method  ought  to  be  found  out, 
if  possible,  to  put  an  end  to  the  new  delays.  It  was  resolved  by  us 
all  yt  Mr  Coppinger’s  bill,  to  prevent  all  delay  from  that  Quarter, 
ought  to  be  paid  out  of  hand  out  of  ye  Produce  of  ye  living,  which 
after  examining  your  account  of  it,  we  think  more  then  sufficient 
for  that  purpose : This  resolution  I was  desired  to  acquaint  you  with, 
& I can’t  help  adding  yt,  if  you  have  any  regard  to  us  or  our  opinion 
you  would  do  well  to  comply  with  it. 


Garnett’s  reply: 

Dear  Sir,  11  June>  I75I* 

I am  honoured  with  the  Society’s  sentiments  thro’  your 
hands  this  day,  & am  concerned  to  find  that  either  the  present  state 
of  the  Cause  or  the  manner  of  conducting  it  proves  disagreeable  to 
them,  because  whatever  the  delays  are  they  are  not  on  our  side 

now I will  see  our  solicitor  again  as  soon  as  possible  and 

lay  before  him  the  Society’s  sentiments,  but  I dare  say  no  delay  in 
remittances  has  occasioned  any  delay  in  his  proceeding.  I take  for 
granted  he  has  all  the  arts  of  his  profession,  but  if  I had  not  thought 
him  greatly  above  the  low  tricks  of  it,  I had  not  thought  of  him  for 
our  solicitor.  I paid  him  the  first  day  I came  to  Town  £35  & told 
him  I had  more  for  him.  So  on  that  account  I trust  the  Society 
will  be,  as  he  is,  very  easy.  The  Lockington  account  was  by  no 
means  a stated  account  by  way  of  demand  between  the  College  & 
me,  but  only  a running  cash  account  extracted  from  my  books, 
and  how  the  balance  stood  I hardly  remember.  Indeed  my  head 
but  very  ill  serves  me  for  anything,  for  it  is  but  till  within  these 
2 days  that  it  has  been  off  the  pillow.  I have  been  confined  to  my 
room  almost  ever  since  I came  to  town  with  a fever  of  the  same  kind 
with  what  I had  last  sumer  only  more  severe,  for  the  place  it  caught 
me  in  and  the  discipline  of  the  Doctors  has  thoroughly  exhausted 
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me.  There  are  some  things  also  which  I should  have  been  glad  to 
give  a more  particular  answer  to,  because  when  a Society  speaks 
without  reserve  it  is  a duty  I owe  and  therefore  should  be  glad  to 
pay  to  speak  my  own  mind  freely.  When  you  come  to  town  you 
will  hear  of  me  at  Nando ’s;  but  much  longer  here  I do  not  think  of 
staying,  especially  when  I can  neither  converse  with  friends  nor  do 
business.  When  the  answers  come  in,  I shall  not  be  satisfied  to 
be  the  only  person  of  the  College  upon  the  spott,  having  long  felt 
how  impossible  it  is  for  a private  man  to  act  to  public  satisfaction. 
My  only  comfort  is,  no  man  living  has  more  sincerity  at  heart  in 
serving  the  Society  in  this  or  anything  else ; and  if  God  has  not  given 
me  the  abilities  for  it,  Mis  my  misfortune.  I beg  my  best  respects 
to  all  friends, 

and  am,  dear  Sir,  yr  most  humble  servant, 

J.  Garnett. 

This  letter  apparently  brought  a reply  which  poured  oil  on  the 
somewhat  troubled  waters,  for  Garnett  again  writes: 

It  would  ill  become  me  to  take  offence,  where  I am  so  well  assured 
by  you  none  was  meant  to  be  given  me  by  the  Society.  I am  too 
glad  to  receive  an  explanation  of  that  matter  to  harbour  any  re- 
sentments, and  always  too  determined  to  live  upon  good  terms  with 
the  Society  to  think  of  taking  exceptions  in  small  matters 

A week  later  an  entry  is  made  in  the  College  Book  of  Orders  that 
it  was  agreed  by  the  College  that  Garnett  ought  to  pay  Mr.  Cop- 
pinger’s  bill  of  £131  3s.  yd.  out  of  the  produce  of  the  living,  and 
that  the  receipted  bill  be  brought  to  the  College.  This  Garnett 
evidently  ignores. 

Garnett’s  Chaplaincy  to  the  Lord- Lieutenant  of  Ireland. 

Now  comes  a break  in  the  somewhat  monotonous  proceedings. 
Garnett,  still  Rector  of  Lockington  and  Fellow  of  the  College, 
accepts  the  post  of  second  Chaplain  to  the  Duke  of  Dorset,  as  an 
opportunity  of  change  from  all  this  litigation  and  unpleasantness, 
and  doubtless  with  the  thought  in  his  mind  that  it  would  be,  as  it 
indeed  turned  out  to  be,  a step  to  higher  preferment.  In  fact, 
the  underlying  apprehension  of  the  College  all  along  had  been  that 
Garnett’s  real  intention  had  been,  ‘ not  so  much  to  bring  the  suit  to 
an  issue,  as  to  serve  himself  of  the  profits  of  the  living,  till  he  should 
get  some  better  preferment,  which  he  had  long  been  in  pursuit  of; 
and  then  to  leave  the  College,  when  they  had  lost  their  possession, 
to  support  their  right  as  best  they  could.’ 
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Garnett  to  the  Master: 

Dear  Sir,  2 Sept.  1751. 

This  morning  & not  before,  the  Lord  Lieutenant  imparted 
his  commands  to  his  chaplains  &c.,  & setts  out  on  Wednesday  for 
Ireland  when,  the  moment  he  takes  coach  I propose  to  sett  my  face 
for  College,  his  Grace  intending  to  make  visits  & proceed  by  very 
short  stages  to  Holyhead,  where  our  orders  are  to  meet  him  & em- 
barque  with  him  on  board  the  yacht.  My  stay  with  you  in  College 
will  of  course  be  very  short,  & therefore  to  be  as  explicit  as  I can  with 
the  Society  I can  only  repeat  my  resolutions  of  putting  the  Locking- 
ton  receipt  upon  the  footing  most  agreeable  to  them,  which  by  my 
return  I hope  will  be  concerted  among  you.  I am  told  that  the 
opening  of  the  term  will  explain  to  you  what  Jarrat,  &c.,  will  be  at, 
but  do  what  they  will,  I leave  it  with  the  Society  to  proceed  in  their 
own  way.  I must  beg  you  to  send  Barber  to  the  postman  to  prevent 
his  sending  more  letters  hither,  & to  my  bed-maker  to  have  my  bed 
well  aired,  & am  &c. 

After  being  in  Ireland  for  just  under  four  months  he  writes  as 
follows  to  Dr.  Parris  on  Christmas  Eve,  1751 : 

Dublin  Castle. 

Sir,  As  the  time  of  absence  allowed  me  by  the  College  Statute  is 
now  pretty  well  expiring,  I am  sensible  it  becomes  me  either  to  think 
of  returning  to  residence,  or  to  lay  before  you  and  the  Society  the 
reason  which  prevents  my  doing  it.  The  enclosed  from  my  Lord 
Lieutenant  must  at  present  be  that  reason,  & as  it  very  fully  satis- 
fies my  own  opinion  so  I am  willing  to  hope  that  it  will  meet  with  the 
good  opinion  & approbation  of  the  Society.  For  though  a doubt 
might  well  be  made  whether  his  Grace  could  have  commanded  me  to 
attend  him,  upon  his  Lieutenancy,  to  Ireland,  there  can  I apprehend 
be  none  whether  he  has  power  to  detain  a person  in  my  situation 
when  he  is  in  the  royal  service  of  Ireland.  Dr  Jebb,  when  he  came 
over  chaplain  to  Arch-Bishop  Hoadley,  procured  a mandamus  from 
the  Crown  dispensing  with  his  residence  at  Christ's  for  3 years.  But 

the  calling  in  such  very  extraordinary  powers is  a measure 

which,  as  I have  all  my  life  long  absolutely  condemned,  so  I could 

not  think  of  having  any  recourse  to I knew,  I thought, 

my  duty  in  both  places ; & to  introduce  a mandate  within  the  walls 
of  Sidney  was  no  part  of  my  intention,  because  it  was  contrary  to 

my  opinion.  My  Lord  Lieutenant was  apprized  of  the 

difficulty  before  he  left  England ; he  had  both  the  words  of  the  statute 
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and  of  the  Act  of  Parliament  laid  before  him,  & took  the  step  he  has 
done  upon  both  consultation  and  mature  deliberation ; & I am  there- 
fore to  ask  you,  Sir,  to  lay  before  the  Society  at  your  leisure,  his 
Grace’s  letter  and  mine.  How  much  longer  we  shall  remain  on  this 
side  of  the  water  can  be  determined  only  by  the  rising  of  this  Parlia- 
ment & the  King’s  going  abroad,  but  the  moment  my  Lord  returns 
I shall  think  of  returning  to  College.  How  much  longer  I may 
continue  a member  of  the  Society  there  is  no  saying:  perhaps  not 
long,  if  prospects  open  so  kindly  to  me  as  they  have  done.  But  if 
I am  ambitious  of  retaining  my  relation  to  the  College  till  I am  set 
down  upon  some  other  ground,  I hope  the  College  will  receive  no 
discredit  from  it 

P.S.  I have  enclosed  a Dublin  Almanack  and  newspaper,  to 
shew  you  how  much  cheaper  the  printers  work  here  than  at  the 
University  Press.  The  Almanack  costs  but  6d  & the  newspaper  Jd 
of  Irish  money.  But  the  Almanack  is  one  of  the  most  extraordinary 
performances  & of  the  most  general  use  of  anything  of  the  kind  in 
Europe,  & an  English-man  cannot  stir  out  of  the  doors  without  it. 

Enclosure  of  the  Lord-Lieutenant’s  Letter  referred  to : 

Gentlemen  Dublin  Castle,  14th  December,  1751. 

Dr  Garnett  having  represented  to  me  that  by  the  Statutes 
of  your  College  no  Fellow  thereof  can  be  absent  beyond  six  months 
in  the  year  unless  for  certain  causes  of  hindrance  and  detention 
therein  provided  for,  I have  thought  proper  to  signify  to  you  that 
by  Warrant  under  my  hand  and  seal,  bearing  date  19th  September 
last,  I did  appoint  the  said  J.  Garnett,  D.D.,  Fellow  of  your  Colledge 

one  of  my  chaplains  in  ordinary and  that  I have  detained, 

and  do  detain  him  to  attend  upon  my  person  and  to  perform  and 
celebrate  Divine  Offices  and  Services  within  His  Majesty’s  Honor- 
able House  and  Castle  of  Dublin. 

I am  with  great  regard,  Gentlemen, 

Your  most  obedient  humble  servant 

Dorset.1 

In  reply  to  Garnett’s  letter  the  Master  writes  that  this  is  a new 
and  ‘ unpresidented  ’ construction  to  put  upon  the  words  ' violenter 
detentus,’  and  requests  to  know  which  Act  of  Parliament  is  referred 
to,  closing  with  ‘ I thank  you  for  your  Almanack  and  newspaper 
that  were  both  curiosities  to  me,  and  must  beg  leave  to  remind  you 

1 Lionel  Cranfield  Sackville,  1st  Duke  1730-7;  reappointed,  1750-5.  Died, 
of  Dorset;  Lord-Lieutenant  of  Ireland,  1765. 
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of  your  promise  of  paying  money  from  Lockington  into  Mr  Coppin- 
ger’s  hand,  for  I don't  find  any  yet  has  been  paid.' 

Garnett  to  the  Master: 

Sir, 

Yours  of  25  Jan:  came  to  hand,  tho’  not  with  that  dispatch 
which  the  posts  in  England  give  to  letters;  but  this  is  the  condition 
of  packets  & upon  the  whole  it  is  seldom  that  we  have  more  than 
3 or  4 due  on  this  side  the  water.  I am  sorry  to  observe  in  yours  a 
fresh  instance  of  that  disagreement  in  opinion  between  us  which,  by 
I know  not  what  fatality,  has  so  frequently  intervened  wherever 

I have  formed  any  opinion  at  all You  ask  me  for  the 

Act  of  Parliament  which  I refer  to ; but  if  I remember  right  when 
I referred  to  any  such  Act,  it  was  only  in  reference  to  the  motives 
which  determined  my  Ld  Lieutenant,  and  it  would  ill  become  me 
therefore  to  enter  upon  that  enquiry.  But  this  I will  tell  you,  that 
there  is  not  a man  of  his  48  chaplains  who  can  not  plead  the  stat : 
of  Henry  8 in  bar  to  any  action  for  non-residence  upon  his  living 
during  his  waiting.  His  2 English  Chaplains  are  upon  a still  higher 
footing.  They  are  not  Chaplains  to  the  Duke  of  Dorset  but  to  the 
King's  Government,  & have  precedence  to  Deans  & even  to  Lords 
that  are  chaplains.  Their  attendance  is  in  the  King's  Castle  & 
chappel;  they  are  retainers  to  the  person,  & appendant  to  the 
state,  of  the  King’s  chief  Governor 

P.S.  I have  not  forgot  Mr  Coppinger,  nor  shall  I. 

The  Master  thereupon  sought  Counsel's  opinion  as  to  the  points 
in  question,  and  was  informed  that  Garnett's  case  was  ‘ utterly  out 
of  the  description  & purview  of  the  said  statute,’  and  that  ‘ violenta 
detentio  ’ intends  the  exertion  of  external  superior  force,  * but  if 
such  was  exercised  by  the  Lord  Lieut*  at  the  request  or  with  the 
consent  of  Dr  Garnett,  it  then  ceases  to  be  force,  for  force  necessarily 
implies  an  injurious  act  involuntarily  submitted  to  by  the  party 
suffering.’ 

Six  months  later  Garnett  received  the  offer  of  the  Bishopric  of 
Ferns,  and  writes  as  follows  to  the  Master  of  Sidney  whose  address 
is:  ‘at  the  Posthouse  Ferry  Bridge  Yorkshire.’  It  was  during  this 
visit  to  Yorkshire  that  the  Master  called  upon  Mr  Robert  Grimston, 
at  Neswick,  to  obtain  information  from  that  quarter  as  to  the  former 
‘ Rickinson  and  Jarratt  ’ case,  and,  if  possible,  to  prevail  on  Mr. 
Grimston  to  give  him  over  the  depositions  in  that  suit.  This  visit 
is  referred  to  in  subsequent  letters. 
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Sir,  21  I752- 

His  Grace  the  Duke  of  Dorset  does  me  the  honour  by  this 
post  to  signify  to  me  His  Majesty’s  appointment  of  me  to  the  Bishop- 
ric of  Femes,  vacant  by  the  promotions  in  Ireland  upon  the  death 
of  the  Archbishop  of  Cashed,1  which  as  I must  esteem  a mark  of 
our  Chancellor’s  regard  to  our  Society,  I was  willing  to  give  you  & 
them  the  earliest  intimaon  of  it.  What  I mentioned,  last  post, 
about  the  resignaon  of  Lockington  I repeat  again,  &that  is  if  you  can 
chalk  me  out  any  track  wherein  I can  be  of  service  to  the  Society  in 
the  matter  of  resignaon,  I am  heartily  ready  to  pursue  it  at  their 

direction There  are  2 translaons2  to  take  place  before 

Femes  is  strictly  speaking  vacant,  so  that  we  have  time  enough 
before  us  to  concert  matters. 


Garnett  to  the  Master: 

Dear  Sir,  5 Oct.,  1752. 

My  bro.3  mention’d  a 2d  letter  from  you  which  I enquired 
after  and  found  yesterday  at  Rawthmell’s4  where  it  had  laid  some 
time.  It  gives  me  great  pleasure,  I can  faithfully  assure  you,  to 
learn  from  so  good  authority5  that  the  title  at  Lockington  is  likely 

to  turn  out  so  well  upon  your  enquiry I very  heartily 

wish  the  society  a happy  conclusion  of  that  troublesom  pursuit. 

Southampton  Street, 

5 Oct.,  1752. 

P.S.  I go  to  Wilstead8  on  Saturday,  and  shall  execute  my 
resignation  on  Mich:-mass  Day.7 


Garnett’s  suggestion  that  Lockington  become  a Crown  Living. 

Next  day  Garnett  sent  a letter  with  the  following  suggestion  as 
an  expedient  for  getting  rid  of  the  Lockington  dispute : ‘ Notwith- 
standing the  general  notion  that  the  Crown  has  nothing  to  do  with 
Livings  upon  promotions  to  Irish  Bishopricks,  I am  in  possession  of 
a very  late  instance  wherein  the  Crown  actually  claim’d  & took  the 
advantage,  in  virtue  of  the  royal  prerogative,  & have  a letter  now  by 
me  from  one  of  their  Archbishops  whose  Livings  in  England  were 
seized  by  the  Crown,  with  the  Attorney  Genlls  opinion  upon  the 
case.  The  propriety  of  this  measure  will  be  matter  for  your  con- 


1 Right  Rev.  Arthur  Price,  D.D. 
Cashel  1 was  an  archbishopric  until  1839. 

2 Right  Rev.  John  Ryder,  D.D.,  from 
Down  to  Cashell;  Right  Rev.  Robert 
Downes,  D.D.,  from  Ferns  to  Down. 

3 His  brother,  Dr.  Barney  Garnett,  who 

now  dealt  with  his  affairs  in  England. 


4  In  Henrietta  Street,  Covent  Garden. 
s Mr.  Grimston. 

6 His  brother’s  residence. 

7 As  the  3rd  of  September  became  the 
14th  in  1752,  Sept.  29th  (Michaelmas 
Day)  is  here  evidently  calculated  at 
Oct.  10th,  by  the  date  of  bis  letter. 
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sideraon  only  if  you  think  it  better  to  cutt  short  the  dispute  and 
wait  the  settlement  of  things  with  Jarratt.  But  this  you  see  will 
take  it  wholly  out  of  the  adversary’s  sight  for  this  time,  for  he  will 
not  care  to  contest  the  prerogative  with  the  Crown,  & if  he  does  he 
will  be  just  where  he  began  with  regard  to  the  College.  The  College 
need  not  doubt  of  the  Crown  being  glad  to  seize  the  Living  & giving 
it  to  their  own  man/ 

This  suggestion  was  evidently  not  acted  upon.  In  the  mean- 
while Garnett  being  bishop-designate  of  Ferns,  resigned  his  Fellow- 
ship on  io  Oct.,  and  the  Benefice  of  Lockington,  16  Oct.,  1752,  and 
was  called  upon  to  pay  the  legal  expenses  connected  with  the  living 
which  had  been  incurred  up  to  that  date,  he  on  his  part  requesting 
that  dividends  due  to  him  from  his  Fellowship  be  also  paid  up  to 
date.  The  correspondence  now  takes  us  to  the  midsummer  of  1753. 
Garnett,  now  Bishop  of  Ferns,  is  at  Wilstead  with  his  brother,  and 
writes  to  the  Master  as  follows : 

Dear  Sir, 

When  I was  down  with  the  Duke  of  Newcastle1  at  Cam- 
bridge, I was  in  hopes  to  have  settled  all  my  matters  in  Sidney,  & 
was  prepared  to  have  discharged  the  bill  you  put  into  my  brother’s 
hands  of  Lockington  expenses.  I am  sorry  your  health  did  not  per- 
mit you  to  be  down  at  that  time,  & am  now  to  beg  the  favour  of  you 
to  prepare  my  account  of  Dividends,  &c.,  standing  out  upon  your 
books  for  I think  near  3 years,  & as  I propose  being  in  Cambridge  in 
a week  or  10  days,  that  matter  will  easily  be  concluded.  I must 
beg  the  favour  of  you  to  tell  Mr  Lawson  that  the  sooner  my  books 
are  packed  the  better,  having  a conveyance  ready  for  them  by  the 
Dublin  yacht  now  at  Deptford. 

The  Master’s  Answer: 

My  Lord,  Juty  3>  I753- 

’Tis  now  a good  while  ago  since  I gave  in  an  account  of 
two  Dividends  I had  received  for  you.  I am  now  farther  account- 
able to  you  for  one  at  L.  Day,  1752,  £ 21  .9.4,  and  another  at 
Michs  1752,  £21  . 16  . 0.  Only  I must  beg  leave  on  this  occasion 
to  remind  you  of  the  promise  you  have  been  pleased  to  give  the 
College  to  account  to  them  for  the  surplus  of  your  receipts  from 
Lockington  above  your  expense  of  suit  for  their  carrying  on  the 

1 Thomas,  Duke  of  Newcastle;  Prime  Job’  at  the  Duke  of  Newcastle’s,  de- 
Minister,  1754-6.  The  Gentleman's  dared  fit  to  be  a very  proper  book  for  a 
Magazine  says:  “ Lord  Morton,  seeing  prime  [minister’s  ante-chamber.” 
Garnett’s  ‘ Dissertations  on  the  Book  of 
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same,  if  by  any  cession  of  yours  that  suit  should  fall,  as  it  has  most 
unhappily  fallen,  into  their  hands. 

[At  the  close  there  is  a later’note  by  the  writer,  saying,  ‘the  Bishop 
never  sent  any  answer  of  any  kind  to  this  letter;  nor  did  I ever 
hear  any  more  of  the  matter  till  his  brother  called  on  me  last  summer 
(i.e.  1755)  about  a month  after  the  suit  was  over,  to  tender  me  a 
ballance  of  receipts  above  expences  of  about  £26,  & to  desire  me  to 
pay  Midgley  £400.’] 

When  Garnett  finally  severed  his  connection  with  the  College, 
there  was  evidently  some  unpleasantness  at  parting,  and  the  Bishop 
spoke  his  mind  as  follows,  writing  to  Mr  Lawson,  a Fellow  of  the 
College. 

Dear  Sir,  26  Aug1,  1753. 

As  ‘ sharp  was  the  word  5 at  parting,  I think 

myself  too  happy  in  escaping  with  my  books  & furniture  to  have 
any  uneasiness  about  the  delay  in  disposing  of  my  rooms.  But  believe 
me,  Sir,  there  are  yet  in  Sidney  those  for  whom  I entertain  a very 
great  regard,  & who  yet  live  to  retrieve  the  reputaon  of  our  Society. 
No  man  will  join  more  heartily  than  I in  any  scheme  of  doing  it; 
but  that  illiberal  track  in  which  we  have  been  moving  for  the  7 last 
years  will  require  great  attention  to  be  got  out  of,  better  hearts 
& better  heads  too  than  common.  From  what  the  most  knowing 
people  in  the  North  have  told  me,  I begin  to  suspect  that  the  visit 
made  last  sumer  to  Mr  Grimstone  is  likely  to  prove  fatal  to  our 
Lockington  pretentions,  & that  when  the  Master  proposed  to  cajole 
Grimstone,  he  bitt  the  Master.  So  at  least  the  country  saies,  & 
indeed  it  should  seem  so,  for  the  adversary  got  every  paper  out  of 
his  hands,  & he  the  £200  they  were  mortgaged  for,  by  the  visit. 
But  as  I never  had  the  least  encouragement  from  the  Society  to 
make  myself  master  of  our  title,  nor  any  tempt aon  to  make  myself 
master  of  the  Living,  I profess  myself  to  have  no  knowledge  of  the 
matter.  It  will  be  the  greater  loss  if  after  all  we  do  lose  it,  that  it 
might  have  been  secured  to  us  beyond  all  controversy  for  a trifle 
10  years  ago.1  Dr  Topham  offered  to  negotiate  it  then  and  several 
times  since,  & Jarratt  made  the  proposition,  but  the  Master's  com- 
prehensions of  the  Law  & his  deep  discoveries  made  out  of  a deed2 
in  our  possession  not  worth  sixpence,  overruled  every  overture,  & 
I most  heartily  wish  you  do  not  all  live  to  repent  it.  I am,  dear  Sr, 
with  great  esteem, 

yr  most  faithful  friend  & servant 

John  Ferns. 

1 Evidently  through  the  “ Rickinson  and  Jarratt”  suit. 

2 The  second  settlement. 
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A year  later,  the  bishop  writes  to  his  friend  again  to  transact  a 
little  business  for  him  in  England : 

Phoenix  Park,  15  Oct.  1754. 

You  know  I hate  the  whole  generaon  of  attornies 

& attorney-like  gentlemen.  I now  begin  to  think  of  getting  into 
winter-quarters  at  Dublin,  but  the  season  with  us  has  been  so  re- 
markably fine  these  3 months,  that  I keep  out  as  long  as  I can. 
For  the  honour  of  Ireland,  my  bro.  tells  me  he  left  no  such  weather 
in  England  as  he  found  here.  He  and  I go  next  week  down  to 
Kelly-Mount,  my  wife's  country-seat,  where  I am  building  a lodge, 
& hope  to  get  into  it  next  summer.  What  shall  I get  out  of  my 
incomes  at  Sidney  to  go  towards  the  payment  of  my  workmen  ? 

The  sarcasm  of  the  last  words  is  better  understood  by  this 
memorandum  of  the  Master  of  Oct.  14:  ‘There  being  an  account 
between  ye  Master  & Garnett  with  a ballance  due  to  said  Garnett 
of  £57  . 12  . 5 the  Master  here  pays  this  ballance  to  the  College 
towards  the  suit,  till  Dr  Garnett  pleases  to  account  more  particularly 
for  the  produce  of  the  Living.' 

The  sum  mentioned  is  arrived  at  thus: 


Master’s  Expenses  re  the  Suit. 

£ d. 

Feb. 13,  1750.  Attending  a month  in  town  for  a hearing  8.8.0 
Paid  to  Council 2.2.0 

Mar.  1.  Jorney  to  town  to  attend  a hearing  a second 

time 1 . 11  . 6 

Mar.  16.  Jorney  to  town  & attendance  there  about  a 

week  for  a hearing 3-3-0 

June  16,  1751.  Jorney  to  town  to  forward  the  suit  . 1 . 11  . 6 

Dec.  7.  Attending  ye  suit  in  town 2.2.0 


Sept.  25,  1752.  Jorney  to  Neswick  to  talk  with  Mr 
Grimston  who  had  offer’d  to  give  some  material 
information  relating  to  our  title  . . . . 5-5-0 

May  18,  1752.  Paid  ye  Steward  Fees  for  Dr  Garnett's 

degree 5-5-° 

29  . 8 . 0 

Dr  Garnett's  Dividends. 

£ s • d. 

Oct.  7,  1751.  Lady  Day  . . . 22  . 2 . 5f 

May  18,  1752.  Mich8  . . . . 21  . 12  . 8 
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■£  s.  d. 

1752.  L.  D 21  . 9 . 4 

Mich8  . . . . 21  . 16  . o 

87  . o . 5! 

29  . 8 . o 

57  • 12  . 5-| 

Garnett  being  comfortably  settled  in  his  Bishopric,  we  return  to 
the  Master  and  Mr  Coppinger  the  solicitor,  who  are  left  with  the 
suit.  Garnett’s  preferment  occasioned  a Supplemental  Bill  and  the 
presentation  of  another  clerk — John  Colson,  a Fellow — by  the  College 
to  the  living,  Colson  having  previously  insisted  that  he  should  incur 
no  personal  expense  whatsoever,  and  only  lending  his  name  for  the 
purpose  of  carrying  on  the  suit. 

Coppinger  to  the  Master: 

Sr  15  Feb:  1752. 

......  Should  Mr  Garnett  be  preferred  and  the  Living 

thereby  become  void,  I do  not  apprehend  my  Ld  Arch  Bishop  would 
grant  Institution  upon  any  new  presentation  to  be  offered  either 
from  the  College  or  from  the  Deft8  pendente  lite,  but  would  put  the 
Living  under  sequestration  until  the  Right  should  be  determined. 
I am  to  acquaint  you  that,  since  my  last,  Dr  Garnett’s  Curate1 
returned  me  a bill  for  £25. 

Coppinger  to  the  Master: 

X)r  Sr,  7 Oct.,  1752. 

As  soon  as  Mr  Capper,  your  Council,  comes  to  town,  I will 
advise  with  him  on  our  further  proceedings.  As  to  Mr  Grimston’s 
opinion  about  our  success  it  is  but  an  opinion ; for  I do  not  find  by 
anything  you  have  communicated  to  me  from  him  that  it  amounts 
to  more.  His  notion  of  the  first  settlement's  being  a forgery  is  con- 
trary to  the  case  he  sett  up  for  Jarratt  in  the  former  cause,  for  by 
his  answer  then  putt  in  he  admitts  the  execution  of  the  first  settle- 
ment, but  evades  the  force  of  it  by  insisting  that  the  same  was  not 
made  agreeable  to  the  intention  of  the  partyes,  & was  therefore 
agreed  to  be  waived.  I was  in  hopes  you  might  have  prevailed  on 
Mr  Grimston  to  have  given  us  the  use  of  his  papers  and  exhibits  in 
that  cause,  if  so  some  reall  service  would  have  accrewed  from  them, 

1 John  Wilson,  deacon,  Lincoln,  1739;  was  curate  under  Dr.  Godley,  and  curate- 
priest,  1740;  Licensed  to  Lockington,  in-charge  until  1755,  when  Mr.  Midgley 
1740,  by  Dr.  Richard  Osbaldeston.  He  dispensed  with  his  services. 
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otherwise  his  meer  opinion  of  the  affaire  and  promise  of  success  will 
I believe  amount  to  little.  As  to  Ld  Cheife  Baron  Idle's  blaming 
you  for  letting  judgement  pass  in  the  Quare  Impedit,  I should  be 
glad  to  know  what  expedient  cod  have  been  proposed  to  prevent 
the  Order  made  for  it 

In  further  letters  Mr.  Coppinger  states  that  ‘ a new  Presentation 
is  absolutely  necessary,'  and  that  ‘ Mr  Grimston's  behaviour  has, 
I fear,  deprived  us  of  some  materiall  evidence,'  and  ‘ If  Mr  Grimston 
will  be  pleased  to  make  an  affidavit  of  his  having  given  orders  to 
his  clerke  in  Court  to  deliver  up  the  exhibits  &c.  in  his  custody  to 
Mr  Jarratt  or  his  agents,  or  in  any  other  manner  agreeable  to  truth, 
we  must  make  the  best  use  we  can  of  it ; if  not,  he  has  used  you  in  a 
treacherous  manner  only  to  serve  his  own  ends,  and  I fear  to  our 
detriment.' 

S'-,  26  July,  1753, 

I am  sorry  to  receive  your  last  with  that  of  Mr  Grimston's, 
but  own  I am  not  much  surprized  at  his  behaviour.  The  delay  it 
has  occasioned  lays  me  under  the  greatest  difficultyes,  & I know 
not  one  attorney  in  the  country  on  whom  to  depend  in  making  the 
necessary  enquiries;  besides  which,  the  want  of  the  papers  which 
Mr  Grimston  has  delivered  up  and  which  I have  no  hopes  of  attaining 

to,  makes  that  part  of  our  evidence  extreamely  defective 

In  the  meantime  you  must  endeavour  to  fix  your  agent  in  the  coun- 
try, with  whom  I may  correspond. 

Three  weeks  later,  however,  Mr.  Coppinger  is  able  to  write  more 
hopefully: 

S'-,  Aug.  14.  1753- 

Herewith  you  receive  a Copy  of  an  Order  for  my  inspecting 
the  papers  late  in  Mr  Martin's1  hands.  I fancy  it  will  be  some  time 
before  the  other  side  will  be  ready  to  give  me  satisfaction  therein 

I would  have  you  engage  Mr  Hodgson2  in  the  affaire  as 

an  assistant  to  your  principall  agent  in  the  country.  He  knows  well 
the  affaire,  the  Lands,  partyes  and  the  witnesses,  and  I believe  has 
or  can  procure  letters  and  papers  which  may  be  of  service.  His 
mother  as  I take  was  Thomas  Remington’s  sister. 

Three  further  letters  from  Mr.  Coppinger  show  that  there  has  been 
great  dilatoriness  on  the  part  of  the  Master  both  in  acquiring  the 

1 Grimston’s  clerk  in  Court.  of  Bainton,  five  miles  from  Lockington. 

2 Hannah,  Thomas  Remington’s  sister,  She  was  a witness  in  the  Rickinson  case 
married  (first,  Dr.  James  Clarke,  of  Hull  at  the  age  of  72,  and  in  this  suit  1755. 
(d.  1709);  second,  Wm.  Hodgson,  Rector  She  died  in  1758,  age  85. 
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services  of  Mr.  Hodgson  and  in  the  necessary  steps  for  executing  a 
Commission.  After  this,  there  is  a gap  in  the  available  corre- 
spondence for  two  years,  by  which  time  the  hearing  of  the  Cause  is 
at  last  within  sight. 

Meanwhile,  the  Bishop  of  Ferns  wrote  again  to  his  friend,  Mr. 
Lawson,  at  Sidney  College,  on  Feb.  ist,  1755,  in  no  very  com- 
plimentary terms  to  his  old  Master: 

I am  to  congratulate  with  the  College  & you  your  accession  to 
the  Proctorship,  of  which  I hope  you  will  make  just  the  same  use 
that  the  last  Proctor  did,  pocket  the  money  & then  go  and  try  your 
fortune  with  the  greater  world I am  not  conscious  my- 

self of  ever  having  done  the  College  a single  ill  office  but  in  one  vote 
that  I gave  9 or  10  years  ago,  which  in  truth  proved  a mortal  wound 
to  the  credit  of  it  as  a learned  society.1  But  .there  I swam  down 
with  a majority  for  which  you  will  know  I made  all  the  atonement  I 
could  by  never  joining  in  again.  To  this  one  prudential  retreat  I 
am  confident  I owed  at  last  the  whole  success  of  my  pretensions 
abroad;  for  the  credit  of  my  General2  being  none,  I saw  the  only 
reputation  I could  hope  to  gain  was  to  act  as  a private  man  & stand 
upon  my  own  bottom.  I wish  poor  Lockington  were  retrieved  as 
happily.  But  that  had  just  the  same  difficulties  to  rubb  through, 
the  ignorance  of  a manager3  who  thought  he  knew  business,  & his 
perverseness  for  not  preventing,  for  £200,  a suit  which  may  cost 
£1,000  & end  at  last  unhappily.  I know  not  nor  have  asked  after 
a single  step  that  has  been  taken  in  it  since  my  cession ; but  I do 
know  that  even  during  my  possession,  terms  might  have  been  made 
for  quieting  the  College's  possession,  had  not  the  manager’s  opinion 
of  his  own  abilities  in  the  cause  been  greater  than  his  Council’s 

notion  of  the  goodness  of  our  title The  society  has  done 

me  the  honour  all  along,  I thank  them,  of  considering  me  so  far  a 
benefactor,  as  the  profits  went,  during  my  incumbency.  They  are 
much  at  their  service,  and  more  had  been  devoted  to  that  Cause 
had  they  dealt  with  me,  as  all  the  world  besides  has  dealt  with  me, 
as  a man  of  honor  and  generosity,  & not  suffered  their  manager  to 
play  the  game,  so  inseparable  from  his  character,  of  a petty-fogger 
& pawn-broker.  I very  heartily  wish  you  as  good  success  with  those 
apartments  as  I had  with  them;  & let  that  handwriting  upon  the 
wall  in  view  ‘ si  non  modo  quando  ? ’ hint  to  you  the  earliest  retreat 
you  can  make  out  of  them.  The  income  of  the  lower  room  I left 
with  you— £14  . 17  . 6,  & of  the  upper  £7.6.8,  thirds  deducted. 

1 Was  this  a vote  in  favour  of  electing  2 The  Master. 

Dr.  Parris  Master  ? 3 Ibid. 
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But  as  I have  no  occasion  for  money  here  or  indeed  anywhere,  it 

is  matter  of  utter  indifference  to  me  when  you  pay  it 

The  death  of  General  S1  George1  has  not  turned  out  so  favourable 
to  your  cozen,  as  all  the  world  thinks  she  deserved  from  him.  I 
suppose  you  know  that  Mr  S1  George  was  a natural  son  & had  a 
sister  in  the  same  condition,  who  managed  so  well  as  to  more  than 
halve  the  General's  fortunes  with  him,  & his  part  I am  afraid  will 
hardly  exceed  £joo  p.  ann.,  tho’  he  expected  £2,000  at  least.  She  is 
the  sweetest  & the  best  of  women,  & is  become  a relaon  of  mine 
by  my  marriage.  I most  heartily  wish  you  would  pay  us  a visit 
next  summer,  instead  of  beating  your  little  drum  for  recruits  about 
the  country. 

The  Close  of  the  Cause. 


Before  the  hearing  of  the  suit  came  on,  the  Master  went  to  Bath 
to  strengthen  himself  for  the  final  tussle  with  Jarratt  and  Midgley. 
Coppinger  wrote  to  him  ‘ at  Mr  Wake’s  apothecary  at  Bath  ’ on  the 
3rd  of  May,  1755,  informing  him  that  the  Cause  now  stood  28th 
for  hearing,  and  that,  unless  any  extraordinary  run  happened,  it 
would  stand  over  till  Trinity  Term.  The  waters  agreed  so  well 
with  the  Master  that  he  was  glad  to  find  himself  at  liberty  to  con- 
tinue at  the  health  resort.  For  greater  comfort  he  moved  from  Mr. 
Wake’s  to  ‘ Mrs  Knowle’s  in  Stall  Street,’  and  did  not  return  to  town 
for  some  days,  until  the  hearing  came  on  on  June  16th.  Being  on  the 
spot  in  London  from  day  to  day,  there  was  naturally  no  further 
correspondence  until  the  case  was  over,  when,  on  July  21st,  1755, 
Coppinger  wrote  to  the  Master: 

Enclosed  is  my  bill  as  you  were  pleased  to  desire.  The  Bp.  of 
Ferns  has  returned  an  authority  to  our  Clerk  in  Court  to  signe  the 
Regrs  Book  signifying  his  consent  to  the  Dismission  of  the  Bill  as 
directed  by  the  Orders,  so  the  Cause  is  finally  ended;  Please  to  pre- 
sent my  compliments  to  the  Gentlemen  of  the  Society  and  accept 
the  same  from  Sr,  yr  very  humble  Serv1  Jn°  Coppinger. 

The  remaining  letters  refer  to  the  lawsuit  expenses,  which  end 
in  the  Bishop  of  Ferns  being  dragged  back  into  a suit  against  the 
College : 


1 See  The  Chesters  of  Chicheley,  ii,  674. 
Genera]  Richard  St.  George,  Colonel-in  - 
Chief  of  the  8th  Dragoons,  a regiment  he 
had  raised  in  Ireland,  died  in  Dublin 
Jan.  12th,  1755,  leaving  two  natural  sons, 
one  of  whom,  Richard,  succeeded  to  his 
father’s  estate  of  Hatley  Manor,  near 
Carrick-on-Shannon.  By  a curious  coin- 


cidence his  marriage  in  1746-7  brought 
him  into  the  family  history  of  the  family 
of  Chester  of  Chicheley,  into  which  Tho- 
mas Remington  had  married  in  1695, 
whose  marriage  settlements  were  the  fons 
et  origo  of  the  troubles  which  Bishop  Gar- 
nett and  Sidney  Sussex  College  had  over 
the  benefice  of  Lockington. 
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The  Master  to  Coppmger: 

Sir,  29  July,  1755. 

I have  the  favour  of  yours  with  your  bill  which,  on  looking 
it  over,  I find  goes  farther  back  than  I expected  & than  you  seemed 
to  think  of.  The  College  presented  Mr  Colson  Novr  1752:  from  that 
time  the  suit  became  theirs:  & indeed  I understood  y{  ye  Bp.  of 
Femes  had  discharged  everything  to  ye  end  of  Trin:  Term  1752, 
except  Mr  Appleton’s  bill  yt  could  not  then  be  got  in,  & is  I suppose 
the  £5  . 12s  you  paid  to  him. 

I am  Sir,  your  humble  servant 

F.  S.  Parris. 

To  this,  the  reply  came: 

D1  Sr, 

The  bill  which  the  Bishop  of  Ferns  discharged  ends  Hill: 
Tenne  1750,  the  bill  I have  sent  you  commences  Easter  Terme 
1751,  so  that  I could  not  make  a mistake  in  the  forming  of  it  in  that 
manner,  & my  Demand  arises  from  that  time.  If  there  was  any 
particular  agreement  between  the  College  and  the  Bpp.  in  relation 
to  the  costs,  I know  nothing  of  it.  You  will  please  to  observe  that 
I have  given  credit  for  £25  received  from  Mr  Wilson  (I  presume  by 
the  Bishop’s  Order)  after  he  had  paid  me  in  full,  and  that  sume  very 
near  discharges  the  amount  of  so  much  of  my  bill  sent  you  as  im- 
mediately precedes  Mr  Colson’s  presentation,  but  I could  not  make 
any  particular  Rest  or  distinction  in  relation  thereto  . . . . . . 

The  Master  answers: 

Since  Dr  Garnett1  has  been  with  us  & shewn  such  a 

disposition  on  the  part  of  his  brother  the  Bp.  to  contend  with  yc 
Society,  they  think  it  necessary  for  them  to  keep  as  clear  of  him  as 
they  can  ; & therefore  desire  you  to  draw  out  their  account- for- them 
quite  seperate  from  his,  y*  is  begining  from  Mich8  Terme  1752  when 
.they  enter’d  upon  ye  suit,  & leaving  out  ye  £5  ■.  128  paid  to-  Mr 
Appleton,  with  every  other  expense,  if  there  be  any  other,  that 
accrued  before  that  time 

The  solicitor  replies  that  he  is  sorry  to  find  any  dispute  likely 
to  arise  between  the  College  and  the  Bishop,  but  that  it  is  quite 
impossible  for  him  to  form  a separate  bill  as  desired,  for  the  connec- 
tion between  the  patron  and  their  clerk  were  such  that  both  in- 
terests were  blended  together  in  the  pleadings  so  as  not  to  be  sepa- 
rated. 


1 The  Bishop’s  brother. 
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Meanwhile,  Dr.  Barney  Garnett  presented  the  Master  with  his 
brother’s  request  that  the  College  pay  Midgley  for  the  four  years’ 
profits  of  Lockington,  and  received  the  curt  reply: 

Sir, 

The  Society  here  agree  in  thinking  y{  they  have  no  concern 
in  ye  account  you  brought  me,  nor  in  satisfying  Mr  Midgley’s  de- 
mand. 

Three  months  later, 

Coppinger  to  the  Master: 

Sr,  ‘ 8 Nov.  1755. 

The  return  of  business  with  the  Term  after  a Long  Vacation 
making  money  very  acceptable,  I should  be  much  obliged  for  the 
payment  of  my  bill,  and  am,  &c. 

The  Master  to  Coppinger: 

Sir,  . 23  Nov.  1755. 

I have  been  from  home  a fortnight  & returned  but  ye  other 
day.  Above  you  have  my  draft  for  £40  as  your  bill : when  we  have 
settled  with  ye  Bishop  of  Femes,  we  shall  know  what  more  belongs 
to  us,  and  it  will  be  paid  immediately. 

[The  draft.  Sir, 

Four  days  after  date  pay  Mr  Jn°  Coppinger  or  order  fourty 
pounds  on  account  of  Sidney  College  in  a Cause  between  Parris  & 
Burton  without  farther  advice  from  ye  humble  send 

F.  S.  Parris. 

To  Mr  Twining  in  Devereux  Court  London. 

£40  . o . o.] 

The  Bishop  of  Ferns  to  his  brother: 

Dear  Barny,  Castle -Dillon,  6 Aug.  1755. 

I should  have  soon  have  believed  that  the  College  had 
saddled  me  with  the  costs  of  old  Lomax’s  suit  as  in  a penny  expence 
in  that  with  Midgley;  for,  excepting  the  name  which  I lent  them, 
I had  as  little  to  do  with  the  beginning  or  conduct  of  one  as  the 
other,  & the  very  day  that  the  Society  determined  to  stand  suit 
with  Midgley  declared  I would  resign  the  Living  for  any  interest 
that  I had  in  it,  if  the  College  took  not  both  the  conduct  & the  expence 
of  the  suit  upon  them.  However,  as  you  speak  from  authority, 
I delayed  my  answer  till  I saw  my  friend  Ld  Chief  Justice  York 
who  is  now  upon  this  circuit,  & with  him  the  plan  of  operations 
next  term  is  concerted,  which  I make  no  secret  of  telling  you  will 
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be  in  Chancery.  The  College  have  had  every  penny  that  the  Living 
produced,  except  6 or  y£  remaining  in  my  hands,  after  my  expenses 
weie  deducted.  There  has  not  been  a dividend  paid  me  since  the 
suit  commenced,  without  a deduction  in  form  for  the  Master’s  ex- 
penses in  it,  & there  is  now  remaining  in  their  hands  above  £100 
stopt,  confiscated,  sequestered,  to  answer  my  receipts  from  the 
Living.  By  their  order,  repeated  & importunate,  £158  .8.0  was 
paid  by  me  to  Coppinger  for  expenses  in  the  suit.  Have  they  not 
demanded  and  had  almost  every  penny  of  the  profits  by  every  means 
of  artifice  & by  some  means  of  violence  ? As  to  my  treating  with 
Midgley,  you  knew  me  well  when  you  said  I would  not  condescend 
to  so  mean  a proposition.  Had  I been  disposed  to  treat  with  him, 
I can  tell  them  what  perhaps  some  of  them  know  already,  that 
would  I have  sacrificed  their  interest  in  the  Living,  I could  have 
made  that  matter  easy  with  him  at  a very  easy  expense,  & when  I 
quitted  the  Living  could  have  made  terms  for  the  profits  during  my 
incumbency.  But  I rejected  every  advance  that  was  meant  to 
separate  the  College’s  interests  from  mine.  How  have  I been  re- 
warded for  all  this  ingenuity  ? There  is  no  going  through  the  long 
detail  of  what  passed  between  the  Society  and  me  111  regard  to  their 
taking  upon  them  both  the  conduct  and  the  expence  of  the  suit. 
Luckily  the  whole  conversation  of  each  day  A the  persons  present 
are  upon-  the  Lockington  Papers  left  with  you;  but  more  luckily 
still  for  me  the  vouchers  for  my  part  of  the  engagement  are  in  the 
Master’s  own  hands,  & you  will  find  his  letters,  drafts  and  accounts 
among  my  papers.  I still  hope  to  make  no  farther  use  of  them, 
either  for  the  information  of  the  publick  or  my  own  legal  defense; 
for  as  we  are  now  parted,  I wish  that  parting  to  be  made  without 
the  opening  of  old  sores,  or  making  diversion  for  the  publick  out  of 
old  College  quarrels.  So  far  at  least  I dare  say  we  are  agreed,  that 
favors  are  out  of  the  question,  & I believe  that  our  common  interest 
will  determine  us,  & I am  sure  it  will  me,  to  give  up,  if  possible,  all 
resentments  & conclude  our  correspondence  more  amicably  then 
we  could  our  Cause  fortunately.  To  shew  my  readiness  towards 
accomodation  & stand  clear  of  every  interested  view  in  this  affair, 
I readily  give  up  £43  . 8s  charged  for  my  attendance  on  the  suit 
at  their  instance  & expressly  contrary  to  my  engagements  which 
was  not  to  have  a single  hand  in  it.  If  the  Society  think  the  other 
charge1  on  getting  possession  too  large  (tho’  it  was  got  at  their  pres- 

1 See  former  accounts.  The  College  large  sum  compared  with  the  Masters 
more  particularly  complained  of  the  own  charge  of  £5  5 s.  to  Neswiek,  which 
charge  of  £18  2 s.  6 d.  for  Garnett’s  jour-  was  much  the  same  journey, 
ney  to  Lockington  to  take  possession.  A 
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sure  & precipitated  at  an  .expense  the  greater  for  their  fears)  I leave 
the  judgement  of  that  matter  entirely  with  them,  to  make  their 
own  abatements  in  that  charge.  But  as  to  a single  penny  on  ac- 
count of  the  suit,  nothing  but  the  Court  of  Chancery  shall  ever  ex- 
tort from  me.  What  therefore  is  in  Coppinger’s  hands  of  money 
paid  by  me,  I must  expect  to  be  refunded  towards  accounting  with 
Midgley.  The  balance,  when  I have  this,  will  be  more  for  me  to 
pay  to  Midgley  than  any  other  Society  would  have  charged  upon  a 
Fellow  of  theirs ; but,  as  I said  before,  favors  are  out  of  the  question. 
Let  me  have  a copy  of  Nos  4,  5 & 6 of  the  papers  by  the  return  of  the 
post,  & if  you  call  at  Sr  R.  Wilmot’s  in  S*  James’s  Street  you  may 
enclose  the  whole  parcel  in  the  Ld  Lts  packet  directed  to  Secretary 
Waites. 

I am,  dear  Barny,  yr  most  affect e bro.  & faithful  servant 

John  Ferns. 

P.S.  If  Miss  get  no  benefit  from  the  Mallow- waters,  I may  yet 
see  you  before  winter,  as  my  wife  is  fixt  for  her  going  to  Bath  in 
that  case,  but  I must  stay  over  the  7th  Oct.  & name  a proxy  in 
Parliament. 


This  letter  was  sent  by  the  Bishop’s  brother  to  the  Master,  who, 
replying  in  December,  offers  to  repay  the  Bishop  his  (the  Master’s) 
expenses  in  the  suit  and  also  £12  to  Coppinger  that  the  Bishop  had 
left  unpaid,  ' but  for  paying  your  brother  all  his  expenses  of  suit, 
we  can  by  no  means  consent  to  it.’ 

The  various  charges  claimed  or  refused  by  the  parties  is  made 
clear  by  the  following  Memorandum  written  by  the  Master: 


Locking  ton  Suit. 

£ -e  d.  £ s.  d. 

Bp.  of  Femes  paid  to  Mr  Coppinger  on 

account  of  Suit 156  . 4 . 7 

Dr  Garnett  says  y1  ye  Bp.  of  Femes 
has  ordered  into  his  hands  to  satis- 
fie  Midgley  for  ye  4 years  profits  . 350  . - . - 

506  . 4 . 7 

The  clear  yearly  profits  of  Lockington 
by  the  Bp.  of  Femes’  account  was 
£107  . 12  . 10.  This  for  4 years 
received  by  ye  Bp.  is  ...  430  .11.  4 
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£ s.  cl.  £ s.  d. 

Besides  this,  he  received  of  Mr  Godley’s 

executors  in  part  of  a former  year  24  . 4 . - 
Also  he  received  of  them  more  . . 12  . 9 . 0 

467  . 4 . 10 

Remains  paid  by  the  Bp.  more  than  received  .(sic)  38  . 19  . 10 

D1'  Garnett,  when  he  last  called  upon  me,  proposed  that  ye 
College  should  pay  y°  Bp.  of  Femes: 

i.  What  the  Bp.  had  paid  Mr  Coppinger,  which 

he  reckoned  to  be  about 158  . - . - 

li.  What  still  remains  unpaid  by  ye  Bp.  to  Mr 

Coppinger  in  his  bill  to  ye  College  . . 12  . 3 . 1 

lii.  What  I charged  to  ye  Bp.  in  my  account  with 
him  as  my  expenses  in  ye  Suit,  before  he 
resigned  ye  Living  .......  24  . 3 . - 

In  all  194  .6.1 

Notes  by  the  Master  on  the  above  claims. 

The  last  article  I think  ye  College  should  pay  ye  Bp.,  as  it  was 
charged  to  him  on  a supposition  y*  ye  profits  he  had  received  from 
ye  Living  were  sufficient  to  pay  both  his  expenses  and  mine. 

The  second  seems  not  worth  a contest. 

But  ye  first  I think  is.  He  claims  it  011  pretence  yl  ye  College 
agreed  to  pay  ye  expence  of  ye  suit : but  they  really  made  no  such 
agreement,  nor  ever  proposed  any  such  thing,  but  on  condition  yl 
he  would  first  effectually  secure  to  them  the  profits  of  ye  Living. 
This  it  appears  by  his  own  letter  he  never  would  do ; and  notwith- 
standing his  fair  promises,  Tis  plain  I think  he  never  intended  it, 
for  he  never  answered  my  letter  of  July  3,  1753,  tho’  he  had  then 
done  with  ye  suit,  and  received  all  ye  profits  of  ye  Living  during  his 
Incumbency. 

Additional  Note,  kindly  supplied  by  the  present  Master  of  Sidney 
Sussex  College:  “ From  the  Master's  Account  Book-Paid  Mr 
Coppinger  ye  remainder  of  his  bill.  July  27,  1756.  Total  expenses, 
£393  . 10  . 9.  In  February  1756  the  balance  of  his  dividends  was 
repaid  to  ye  Bp.  of  Femes;  he  by  decree  of  Chancery  being  to 
acc*  to  Midgeley  for  ye  profits  of  ye  Living." 

[Note. — The  writer  of  the  above  article  is  indebted  to  the 
Rev.  Canon  Ollard,  Rector  of  Bainton,  for  much  valuable  assistance 
and  several  of  the  notes.] 


ANCIENT  HERALDRY  IN  THE  DEANERY 

OF  HOLDERNESS. 

By  Rev.  HENRY  LAWRANCE,  M.A.,  and 
Rev.  C.  V.  COLLIER,  M.A.,  F.S.A. 

The  examples  of  ancient  heraldry  in  this  deanery  are  not 

numerous.  The  only  brass  with  an  ancient  coat  of  arms  is  at  Brandes- 

» 

burton,  though  interesting  brasses  of  later  date  may  be  seen  at 
Patrington  and  Welwick.  Shields  in  glass  survive  only  at  Roos. 
There  is,  it  is  true,  some  woodwork  at  Swine,  but  the  devices  which 
remain  are  badges  and  not  coats  of  arms,  nor  is  the  wooden  shield 
preserved  at  Easington  strictly  heraldic.  There  are  no  mediaeval 
shields  on  the  exterior  of  the  churches,  and,  in  fact,  were  it  not  for 
the  hue  series  of  recumbent  effigies  the  heraldry  of  this  part  of  the 
country  would  be  quite  of  secondary  importance.  The  effigies 
which  have  heraldry  connected  with  them  are  both  numerous  and 
interesting:  Aldborough  (2),  Goxhill,  Nunkeeling,  Sutton,  Swine '(3), 
Welwick,  and  Winestead — the  last  named  of  post-Reformation  date. 
The  font  at  Mappleton  has  also  some  interesting  coats.  Dodsworth 
records  the  heraldry  at  three  churches,  Glover  at  four  only  in  this 
deanery.  The  history  of  Holderness  has  been  written  by  Foulson, 
but,  unfortunately,  his  work  is  very  unsatisfactory.  A good  deal 
has  been  written  about  Swine,  whilst  the  histories  of  Hull  include 
some  notices  of  the  places  in  the  neighbourhood.  Of  the  Cistercian 
abbey  of  Meaux  and  the  Priories  at  Swine  and  Nunkeeling  the 
remains  are  very  slight. 

ALDBOROUGH  (St.  Bartholemew). 

On  the  north  side  of  the  chancel  is  the  recumbent  effigy  of  a 
lady,  ascribed  by  Poulson1  to  Maud,  wife  of  the  last  John  de  Melsa, 
or  Meux.  At  the  time  of  Kirkby’s  Inquest  John  de  Melsa  held 
four  carucates  in  Bewick  and  elsewhere.  In  1346  John  de  Melsa 
held  the  same  property  which  his  grandfather  John  had  held. 
This  John  is  stated  to  have  died  in  1353. 2 

1 Holderness , ii,  13,  where  the  south  2 His  father,  Godfrey  de  Melsa  (Inq. 
side  of  the  other  monument  is  illustrated;  p.  m.,  4 Edw.  II),  married  Scholastica, 
the  shields,  however,  are  incorrectly  sister  and  heir  of  Theobald  de  Gay  ton, 
drawn.  See  also  Warburton,  Lansdowne  but  the  arms  of  this  family  seem  to  have 
MS.,  894.  been  entirely  different. 
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On  the  front  of  the  tomb  are  four  shields: 

(1)  and  (3)  [Argent]  a lion  rampant  [sable]  in  a border  engrailed 

[gules]  charged  with  roundels  [or]  (?  Pickering).1 

(2)  and  (4)  [Azure]  six  griffins  segreant  [or]  (Melsa).2 

In  the  north  chapel  is  the  recumbent  effigy  of  a knight,  show- 
ing on  his  jupon  the  arms  of  Melsa.  On  the  pediment  are  fourteen 
shields.  These  must  be  identified  with  caution  since  available 
Melsa  pedigrees  are  defective. 

East  end: 

(1)  De  Melsa. 

(2)  [Argent]  a maunch  [sable]  (Hastings). 

South  side : 

(1)  [Or]  a lion  rampant  [azure]  and  a bend  [gobony  argent  and 

gules]  (Sutton). 

(2)  [Argent]  two  bars  [azure]  and  a jleur-de-lys  [or]  (Hilton). 

(3)  [Argent]  three  chaplets  [gules]  (Lascelles). 

(4)  [Or]  three  chevrons  [gules]  and  a chief  [vair]  (St.  Quintin). 

(5)  [Argent]  a lion  rampant  [azure]  (Fauconberg). 

West  end: 

(1)  Barruly  [azure  and  or]  (Constable). 

(2)  De  Melsa. 

North  side: 

(1)  [Gules]  three  water-bougets  [argent]  (Ros). 

(2)  [Or]  a cross  [vert]  (Hussey). 

(3)  [Gules]  a cross  patonce  [or]  and  four  mullets  on  the  cross 

(Ughtred). 

(4)  Vair,  a fess  [gules]  (Marmion). 

(5)  Hastings. 

In  1428  Sir  Robert  Hastings  held  the  property  which  had  been 
de  Melsa’s— it  is  said  by  purchase,  but  there  seems  little  doubt 
from  the  above  heraldry  that  there  was  an  alliance  between  the 
two  families.  Sir  John  de  Meux  of  Bewyk  desired  by  his  will,  dated 
1 Jan.,  13 77,  to  be  buried  at  Aldborough  in  the  aisle  of  the  Blessed 
Virgin  Mary.  He  leaves  Thomas  de  Meux,  knight,  his  executor.3 

There  is  also  in  the  church  a leger  stone  with  the  arms  [argent]  a 
chevron  and  three  goats  heads  erased  [gules])  the  inscription  is  de- 


1  Roll  of  Edw.  II ; the  field  is  also  de- 

scribed as  or,  see  Hurl.  MS.,  6137.  Tn 

Harl.  MS.,  4033,  the  colours  of  the  lion 
and  the  border  are  reversed.  “ Sire 
Thomas  de  Pykeringe  de  argent  a vn  lion 
de  sable  od  la  bordur  de  goul  besante  de 
or  ” {Pari.  Roll). 


2 Dunstable  Roll  and  Glover's  Ord. 

3 Test.  Ebor.,  i,  100.  Though  he  desires 
to  be  buried  in  the  habit  of  the  Friars 
Minor,  this  would  not  prevent  him  from 
appearing  in  armour  in  his  effigy. 
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faced,  but  a later  mural  tablet  to  the  memory  of  James  Bean,  late 
a planter  in  Jamaica  (d.  1767),  shows  that  it  belongs  to  a member  of 
that  family. 

AT  WICK  (St.  Lawrence).1 

According  to  Poulson  the  arms  of  Sutton  were  formerly  to  be 
seen  in  stained  glass  in  this  church.  The  arms  of  Rev.  W illiam 
Whitehead,  vicar  1756,  are  engraved  on  one  of  the  patens.2 

BARMSTON  (All  Saints). 

Dodsworth3  noted: 

(1)  De  la  See  quartering  Monceux. 

(2)  Boynton  quartering  Bovington,  Roscel,  De  la  See,  Mon- 

ceux, and  Kelk. 

(3)  In  the  south  choir  window:  Gules  a bend  cotised  and  six 

cross  crosslets  fitchy  argent  (Manheld). 

(4)  Manheld  paled  with  Monceux. 

John  Monceux  of  Barmston,  and  Matilda  his  wife.4 

The  heiress  of  Monceux  married  De  la  See,  whose  heiress  in  turn 
married  Boynton.  For  the  Boynton  quarterings  see  under  Burton 
Agnes.5 

No  heraldry  survives  in  the  church. 

BEEFORD  (St.  Leonard). 

Dodsworth  noted  these  two  shields  in  a window6: 

(1)  Gules  a cock  facing  to  the  sinister. 

(2)  Azure  a fess  and  three  escallops  ermine. 

BILTON  (St.  Peter).7  ; : , 

The  church  plate  has  the  arms  of  Dawnay,  Viscount  Downe.8 


BRANDESBURTON  (St.  Mary). 

The  remarkably  hue  brass  of  Sir  John  St.  Quintin  (1397)  and 
his  first  wife  Lora,  daughter  of  Herbert  St.  Quintin,  lies  in  the 
chancel.  There  were  once  two  shields,  but  only  the  second  sur- 
vives :9 


1 Ancient  dedication,  St.  Peter,  Y.A.S. 
Journal,  ii,  184. 

2 Yorks.  Church  Plate,  i,  21 1. 

3 Church  Notes,  184. 

4 w.d.,  3 July,  1441,  Test.  Ebor.,  ii,  83. 

6 y./LS.  Journal,  xxv,  75. 

8 Church  Notes,  21 7.  “ Thomas  Gren- 


wood  Yorkschyr  ” argent  [a  \cock  sable 
(. Harl . MS.,  2169). 

7 Ancient  Dedication  St.  Mary  Mag- 
dalene (Y.A.S.  Journal,  ii,  184). 

8 Yorkshire  Church  Plate,  i,  222. 

|9  Y.A.S.  Journal,  xii,  203.  For  an 
account  of  the  St.  Quintin  arms  see  xxv, 

83- 
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(1)  [Or]  a chevron  [gules],  the  chevron  charged  with  a greyhound, 

and  a chief  vair  (St.  Quin  tin  of  Harpham). 

(2)  [Or]  three  chevrons  [gules]  with  a chief  vair  (St.  Quintin  of 

Brandesburton). 

Dodsworth1  records  both  shields  on  a “ faire  marble  " also  in  a 
quyer  window: 

(1)  France  and  England  with  a border  gobony  argent  and  gules . 

This  probably  should  be  argent  and  azure,  the  well- 
known  Beaufort  border. 

(2)  Azure  three  chevrons  embraced  or  with  a chief  vair.  There 

seems  to  be  some  confusion  here  between  the  arms  of 
Fitzhugh  and  St.  Quintin. 

(3)  Percy  and  Lucy  quarterly. 

Herbert  St.  Quintin  held  forty-five  carucates  in  Brandesburton 
at  the  time  of  Kirkby's  inquest.  John  St.  Quintin  left  no  issue  by 
his  wife  Lora,  and  at  her  death  the  property  passed  to  the  Fitz- 
hughs. 

Warburton2  described  four  shields: 

(1)  St.  Quintin  of  Brandesburton. 

(2)  Marmion. 

(3)  Fitzhugh. 

(4)  Azure  a cross  or  and  five  escallops  gules  in  the  cross. 
Glover's  Notes3  describe  the  arms  of: 

Fitzhugh. 

Monceux. 

St.  Quintin  of  Harpham  and  Brandesburton. 

Also  azure  a f ess  and  three  birds  argent  (?  Aislaby). 

And  the  tomb  of  John  Wencelagh  with  his  arms,  vert  a cross  of 
five  escallops  argent. 

The  pedigree  of  Wencelagh  of  Brandesburton  in  Glover's  Visita- 
tion commences  with  four  generations  of  Johns,  the  last  of  whom 
is  described  as  “ Student  of  the  lawes  and  of  council  retained  by 
Lord  Fitzhugh  A°  12  Hen.  vj."4 

BURSTWICK5  (All  Saints). 

There  is  a good  deal  of  bad  modern  heraldic  glass  in  the  east- 
window  with  fabulous  Armes  of  ye  Britaines  " and  of  “ ye  Nor- 
mans," etc. 

1 Church  Notes,  187.  Y.A.S.  Journal,  xx,  98. 

3 Lansdowne  MS.,  894.  For  an  ac-  3 Foster,  Yorks.  Vis.,  446. 

coant  of  the  connection  between  St.  * Ibid.,  150 

Quintin,  |Marmion  and  Fitzhugh,  see  6 Otherwise  Skeckling-eum-Burstwicks 
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Also  a mural  tablet  to  Leonard  Metcalfe  and  Ann,  his  wife,  who 
died  in  1749  and  1747  respectively: 

Argent  a fess  gules  between  three  calves  sable. 

EASINGTON  (All  Saints). 

On  a fragment  of  one  of  the  timbers  of  the  old  roof,  now  fixed 
against  the  west  wall  of  the  north  aisle,  is  a shield  surmounted  by 
a crown  bearing  a plain  cross. 

At  the  east  end  of  the  south  aisle  is  the  monument  of  John 
Overton  (d.  1651)  and  Joan  his  wife,  daughter  of  Robert  Snawsell,  of 
Bilton.  “ Be  index,  marble,  to  their  fames. 

(1)  Azure  a chevron  ermine  and  three  unicorns’  heads  erased  or 

(Overton). 

(2)  Overton  impaling  [or]  a chevron  [ermine]  and  three  eagles 

heads,  a crescent  for  difference. 

(3)  Overton  impaling  argent  a chevron  and  three  leopards  faces 

sable  ; three  crosslets  fitchy  or  on  the  chevron  (Snawsell). 

GARTON  (St.  Michael). 

Grimston  Hall,  the  seat  of  the  ancient  family  of  Grimston,  is 
in  this  parish. 

There  is  modern  stained  glass  showing: 

(1)  Argent  on  a fess  sable  three  mullets  pierced  or  (Grimston) 

impaling  Saunderson. 

(2)  Byron  with  Grimston  in  pretence. 

(3)  Grimston  on  a lozenge. 

The  arms  of  the  late  Marmaduke  Jerard  Grimston  and  his  two 
daughters. 

The  communion  plate  has  the  arms  of  Grimston  impaling  Trench.2 

GOXHILL  (St.  Giles). 

In  the  chancel  is  a piscina  with  the  arms  of  Lellev,  ermine  on  a 
canton  ...  a cross  moline  . . . There  is  also  a floor  slab  with  the  figure 
of  a lady  in  relief,  " Johanne  que  fuit  uxor  Radulphi  Lellay  on 
the  dexter  side  is  a shield  of  Lelley  as  above,  and  on  the  sinister 
...  a fess  dancetty  on  each  point  in  chief  a fleur-de-lys  . . . .3  At  the 
time  of  Kirkby's  Inquest  Peter  de  Gousle  held  in  addition  to  other 
lands  in  Holdemess  four  carucates  in  Beeford  and  six  carucates 
in  Go nsle. 

1 Mar.  Lie.,  1606  (Y.A.S.  Journal , xi,  3 Described  and  illustrated  Reliq., 
219).  N.S.,  iii,  193. 

* Yorkshire  Church  Plate,  i,  253. 
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Peter  de  Goushull,  who  died  1287,  was  the  successor  of  Giles  de 
Go  us  hull,  and  was  followed  by  Ralph  who  left,  at  his  death  in  1294, 
an  infant  daughter,  Margaret.1  Julian  (?  Joan)  was  in  possession 
in  1315,  and  in  1346  Thomas  Lellay  held  the  same  property  in 
Beeford  and  Goxhill.  The  unidentified  coat  would  appear  to  be 
the  link  wdiich  connects  the  two  families. 


Shields  at  Goxhill. 

The  family  of  Lelley  derives  its  name  from  the  hamlet  of  Lelley, 
in  the  parish  of  Preston-in-Holderness. 

In  the  middle  of  the  aisle  is  the  leger  stone  of  Marmaduke  Con- 
stable,  of  Wassand,  d.  30  June,  1690,  aet.  47,  with  his  arms,  quar- 
terly [ gules ] and  vair  a bend  [or]  charged  with  a crescent  for  difference. 
Constable  of  Wassand  was  a branch  of  Constable  of  Flamborough. 
For  an  account  of  their  arms  see  Y.A.S.  Journal,  xxv,  79. 

HALSHAM  (All  Saints). 

Though  long  the  burial-place  of  the  ancient  family  of  Constable, 
the  only  memorial  which  survives  is  an  altar-tomb  and  effigy  on  the 
pediment  of  which  no  heraldry  remains. 

There  is  in  the  Constable  chapel  a hatchment  with  the  arms  of 
Constable,  harry  of  six  or  and  azure,  a coat  said  to  be  originally  that 
of  cle  Oyri,2  impaling  Langdale:  William  Constable  died  s.p.  1791. 

Poulson  also  gives: 

Constable  impaling  a chief  indented. 

Constable  impaling  Umfraville.3 


1 Y.T.S.  Rec.  Ser.,  xxiii,  60,  165.  The 
arms  of  Goxhill,  a family  which  derives  its 
name  from  Goxhill  in  Holderness,  and 
not  from  Goxhill  in  Lincolnshire,  were 
barruly  or  and  gules,  a chevron  ermine 
(Willement's  Roll). 

2 The  arms  would  suggest  otherwise. 

Comparison  'with  'the  arms  of  Aske  leads 


one  to  suppose  that  they  had  a common 
origin,  and  are  both  derived  from  Roald, 
the  constable  of  Richmond,  just  as  the 
Constables  of  Flamborough  derive  from 
the  constables  of  Chester. 

3  Sir  John  Constable  (27  Hen.  VI)  is 
stated  to  have  married  Margaret  daugh- 
ter of  Sir  Robert  Umfraville. 
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On  the  same  authority  there  are  seventy-eight  Constable  shields 
in  the  mausoleum  at  Halsham,  completed  in  1800. 

HEDON  (St.  Augustine). 

there  is  no  ancient  heraldry  in  the  church.  In  the  nave  are 
eight  shields,  most  of  which  appear  to  be  heraldic.  The  first  and 
fourth  on  the  south  side  are  also  repeated  in  the  chancel : 

(1)  A ship,  the  device  of  the  borough  of  Hedon. 

The  seal  is  illustrated  by  Poulson,  and  shows  an  ancient  ship 
with  mast  and  sails  and  two  occupants.  Legend:  sigillvm  . uni- 
versitatis  . bvrgensivm  . HEDONA.  Glover  notes  the  same  seal, 
and  another  with  a shield  bearing  on  a bend  cotlsed  three  cinqfoils 
SIGILLVM  . PETRI  . DE L 

(2)  [Argent]  on  a chevron  [sable]  between  three  garbs  [vert]  as 

many  mullets  of  six  points  [of  the  field] . The  arms  of 
William  Wasse,  vicar  of  Hedon  1828-39. 

The  other  shields  are  without  interest  and  were  all  placed  in  the 
church  by  Vicar  Wasse. 

Glover  also  noted  “ a paynted  Scotcheon  in  Heyden  ” — Silvester 
Bellew,  of  Lincolnshire — or  fretty  sable  a chevron  azure  charged  with 
three  lions’  heads  erased  or} 


HUMBLEDON  (St.  Peter).1 2 3 

The  church  plate  [c.  1700)  bears  the  arms  of  Thompson  of  Hum 
bledon  .4 


KEYINGHAM  (St.  Nicholas). 


There  is  a mural  monument  in  the  chancel  to  the  memory  of 
John  Angell,  of  Gray’s  Inn,  second  son  of  Robert  Angell,  merchant, 
of  London,  died  21  Oct.,  1647,  aged  28,  erected  by  his  only  sister, 
Anne,  wife  of  John  Tounson.  Or  three  lozenges  in  fess  azure,  a bend 
gules,  and  a crescent  for  difference.  A slate  floor  slab,  marking  the 
place  of  his  burial,  has  the  same  arms  incised.  The  name  of  Angell 
is  well  known  in  Holdemess  in  connection  with  the  Lighthouses  at 
Spurn.  In  1676  a patent  was  issued  to  Justinian  Angell  to  erect  a 
lighthouse,  whilst  as  late  as  1830  the  rebuilt  lighthouse  was  erected 
at  the  sole  expense  of  Benedict  John  Angell. 


1 Foster,  Yorks.  Vis.,  59. 

2 Ibid.,  446.  Apparently  it  should  be 

sable  fretty  or.  Burke,  Gen.  Arm,  gives 

these  arms  for  jBelew  of  Lancashire. 


3 Ancient  dedication  St.  Peter  and  St. 
Paul,  Y.A.S.  Journal,  ii,  186. 

4 Yorkshire  Church  Plate,  i,  275. 
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LEVEN  (St.  Faith). 

Preserved  in  the  church  is  the  remarkably  fine  cross-head  which 
is  thought  to  have  once  adorned  the  shaft  at  White  Cross,  at  the 
corner  of  the  road  to  Long  Riston. 

At  each  side  are  angels  supporting  shields  bearing  in  one  case  a 
saltire  and  in  the  other  a cross. 

Dodsworth  refers  to  a shield  in  a house  occupied  by  James 
Snaith,  with  the  arms  of  Montacute  and  Monthermer. 

MAPPLETON  (All  Saints). 

On  the  font  are  eight  shields : 

(1)  St.  Quintin  of  Brandesburton. 

(2)  V air  a fess  [gules']  (Marmion). 

(3)  [Or]  a cross  [vert]  (Hussey). 

(4)  Defaced,  possibly  Fitzhugh. 

(5)  . ...  a chevron and  a chief . . . . (perhaps  St.  Quintin 

of  Harpham). 

(6)  Barruly  [argent  and  azure]  in  chief  three  torteaux  (Grey  of 

Rotherfield) . The  identification  is  uncertain  as  the 
shield  is  not  perfect.  It  has  been  variously  read  as 
Greystock  and  Wake,  but  Grey  is  the  most  likely  identi- 
fication. 

(7)  Barry  of  six  [azure  and  or]  (Constable  of  Halsham). 

(8)  a fess 

Lora,  the  daughter  and  heir  of  Herbert  St.  Quintin,  married  for 
her  first  husband  Robert  Grey,  son  of  John  Grey  of  Rotherfield,  by 
the  heiress  of  Marmion.  The  daughter  and  heiress  of  this  marriage 
married  Henry  Fitzhugh.1  The  property  which  Herbert  St.  Quintin 
owned  at  the  time  of  Kirkby’s  Inquest  was  subsequently  in  the  hands 
of  Lora  St.  Quintin  and  Roger  Hussey,  and  an  Inquisition  p.  m.  taken 
24  Sept.,  1428,  shows  that  William  Lord  Fitzhugh  held  in  Brandes- 
burton, Mappleton,  etc.,  the  lands  which  Lora  St.  Quintin  and  Henry 
Hussey  had  held. 

There  is  a suspicion  that  some  of  the  shields  have  been  renewed, 
especially  Numbers  5 and  8. 

According  to  Poulson2  the  stained  glass  once  showed  the  arms  of: 

Constable  of  Halsham. 

Marmion. 

St.  Quintin  of  Harpham,  and 

Fitzhugh. 

1 See  under  Brandesburton  and  Y.^4.S.  Journal,  xx,  98. 

2 Holderness,  |ii,  [362. 
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NUNKEELING  (St.  Helen).1 2 

At  the  north  side  of  the  chancel  is  the  recumbent  effigy  of  a knight 
in  chain  mail  belonging,  apparently,  to  the  early  part  of  the  four- 
teenth century.  The  shield,  though  much  broken,  has  been  boldly 
carved,  and  four  fusils  remain,  showing  that  when  perfect  it  bore 
two  rows  of  fusils. 

Argent  two  bars  of  fusils  sable 2 seems  to  be  the  original  arms  of 
Fauconberg,  and,  like  those  of  Montacute,  are  possibly  suggestive 

of  the  surname.  Mr.  Ellis  thought  that 
the  Fauconbergs  took  their  name  from 
Fauquemberg,  near  St.  Omer,  and  descend 
from  Fulco,  the  Domesday  Vassal  of  Drogo 
cle  Brivere.3  His  son  or  grandson  is  supposed 
to  have  married  Agnes  de  Arches,  or  Agnes 
de  Catfoss,  who  founded  the  Priory  of  Nun- 
keeling  in  1152,  so  that  the  presence  of  a 
Fauconberg  effigy  here  is  easily  accounted 
for.  Walter,  the  first  Lord  Fauconberg,  married  Agnes,  sister  and 
coheir  of  Peter  de  Bras,  of  Skelton,  and  his  descendants  adopted 
the  Bras  arms.4 

PATRINGTON  (St.  Patrick). 


Brass  plate  to  the  memory  of  John  Duncalfe,  Andrew  Marvel’s 
godfather,  and  Margaret  his  wife  (1637). 

Arms:  [ Argent ] a chevron  and  three  calves  [sable]. 

Uriah  Duncalfe,  of  Ottringham,  entered  his  pedigree  at  Glover’s 
Visitation  .5 * 

The  charges  on  the  shields  of  the  soldiers  on  the  Easter  sepulchre 
— one  of  them  a lion  rampant — are  not  heraldic. 


1 Ancient  Dedication  (Y.T.S.  Journal, 
ii,  188).  The  seat  of  the  Priory  also  has 
the  legend  s.  sancte  . helene  . . . . de 

KILLING. 

2 Roll  of  Edw.  II,  etc.  Pari.  Roll,  two 
bars  engrailed.  The  effigy  may  repre- 
sent Walter,  Lord  Fauconberg  ( ob . 1304). 

But  he  appears  to  have  borne  different 
arms  (see  Ancestor,  vii),  which  will  be 
referred  to  again  under  Winestead.  In 
view  of  its  presence  in  this  obscure  place, 
the  efhgy  is  more  likely  to  represent  some 
contemporary  member  of  the  same  famil}7, 
perhaps  Willi  de  Fauconberg  ( Inq . p.  m., 

23  Edw.  I),  who  held  of  Walter  de  Fau- 
conberg in  Catfoss,  Killing,  etc.  In  Cat- 

foss he  had  a capital  messuage  with  four 

carucates  and  three  bovates  in  demesne 

and  fifteen  bovates  in  service,  ten  of  the 
latter  in  the  hands  of  members  of  his 


family,  John  his  son, aged  21, being  his  heir. 
The  Fauconbergs  were  joint  patrons  of 
Guisborough,  and  their  wills  show  that  a 
generation  later  at  any  rate,  Guisborough 
was  their  usual  place  of  burial  {Test. 
Ebor.,  i,  147,  282).  It  may  be  noticed, 
moreover,  that  it  is  Henry  de  Faucon- 
berg to  whom  the  fusils  are  ascribed. 
“ Sire  Henri  Fauconberge,  de  argent  a 
ij  barres  mascle  de  sable”  {Pari.  Roll). 

3 There  is  little  doubt  that  this  is  so, 
as  Walter  Fauconberg,  at  the  time  of 
Kirkby’s  Inquest,  held  the  same  manors 
at  Rise,  Catfoss,  and  elsewhere  in  Holder- 
ness  which  Fulco  had  held. 

4 “ Sire  Wauter  Fauconberge  de  ar- 
gent a vn  lion  rampaund  de  azure  ” 
{Pari.  Roll). 

5 Foster,  Yorks.  Vis.,  141. 
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PAULL  (St.  Andrew). 

There  is  a leger  stone  at  the  west  end  of  the  church  to  the  memory 
of  Leonard  Robinson,  of  Newton  Garth,  and  his  wife,  daughter  of 
John  Lister,  of  Linton,  died  18  June,  1676. 

Per  pale  [or  and  azure ] a cross  patonce  counter  changed  ; a chief 
quarterly  [or  and  azure ] , in  the  first  and  fourth  quarters  a 
lion  passant  gardant  [azure]  ; in  the  second  and  third 
quarters  three  roundels  [or]  impaling  Lister.1 

The  Tudor  tower  of  Pauli  Holme  is  now  smothered  in  ivy,  and 
the  coat  of  arms  of  Holme  and  Wastneys  is  no  longer  visible.  John 
Holme  married  Elizabeth,  the  heiress  of  Wastneys,  in  1438,  and  her 
ancestor,  Edmund  Wastneys,  held  the  manor  of  Thurgumbald  in 
this  parish  in  1315. 

PRESTON  (All  Saints). 

Leger  stone  in  the  south  aisle  of  Dame  Eleanora  Oxenden, 
24  Aug.,  1728. 

Arms : On  a lozenge  [argent]  a chevron  [gules]  betiveen  three  oxen 
[sable]  impaling on  a bend three  escallops  .... 

RISE  (All  Saints).2 

The  windows  once  contained: 

Gules  a cross  argent. 

Fauconberg  and  Nevil. 

Under  the  east  window  was  an  effigy  with  gules  three  helmets  argent 
on  the  shield.3 

Rise  was  part  of  the  Fauconberg  property.  Sir  Thomas,  the 
sixth  Lord  Fauconberg,  left  an  only  daughter  and  heiress,  Joan, 
wife  of  Sir  William  Nevil,  who  was  summoned  to  Parliament  as 
Lord  Fauconberg. 

The  church  has  long  been  the  burial-place  of  the  Bethels  of  Rise, 
and  contains  several  late  memorials  with  examples  of  their  arms: 
Argent  a chevron  and  three  boars  heads  sable. 

(1)  Hugh  Bethel,  only  son  of  Sir  Hugh  Bethel,  lent.,  died  1677. 

Arms:  Bethel  with  a label. 

(2)  Mary,  first  wife  of  Hugh  Bethel,  daughter  and  heir  of 

Edward  Skinner  of  Thornton  Curtis,  co.  Lincoln,  died 

1 There  is  a pedigree  of  Robinson  of  3 This  coat  is  assigned  in  Jenyn’s  Col- 
Newton  |Garth  [(Poulson,  Holderness,  ii,  lection  to  a family  of  Miniott,  and  in 
179)-  ! Glover’s  ordinary  [to  Lassels ; or  it 

,2  Ancient  Dedication  St.  Mary  (Y.T.S.  might  be  Cholmeley. 

Journal,  ii,  188). 
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1684.  Bethel  impaling  argent  a lion  rampant  sable  in  an 
orle  of  crescents  gules — the  same  in  pretence. 

(3)  Hugh  Bethel,  died  1716,  husband  of  the  above.  Bethel 

quartering  argent  three  mullets  sable,  with  a chief  azure 
charged  with  three  bucks  heads  or  (Dickenson). 

His  second  wife  was  Sarah,  daughter  and  coheir  of 
William  Dickenson,  of  Watton  Abbey.1  He  was  first 
cousin  to  the  Hugh  named  above. 

(4)  William  Bethel,  died  1799,  married  Charlotte,  daughter  of 

Ralph  Pennyman,  grandson  of  the  above.  Bethel  im- 
paling Pennyman. 

ROOS  (All  Saints). 

In  the  south  windows  of  the  clerestory  are  two  shields  in  old 
glass : 

(1)  France  and  England  quarterly,  surmounted  by  a crown 

and  surrounded  by  the  garter. 

(2)  Or  three  birds  (?  choughs)  sable  ; above  is  a crest:  a hart 

lying  down.  Introduced  into  the  same  window  are 
fragments  of  old  glass,  including  the  motto: 

©tett  et  mon  torott. 

s 

And  a fragment  showing  the  leopards  of  England. 

(3)  Another  window  has  a sun  in  splendour,  and  an  inscription : 

©rate  pro  antmafms  ..... 

The  south  window  of  the  choir  contains  modern  heraldic  glass : 

(1)  Ros. 

(2)  De  Fortibus. 

(3)  Manners. 

(4)  Cecil. 

There  are  also  in  the  church  late  memorials  to  members  of  the 
Sykes  family,  with  their  arms:  Argent  a chevron  sable  and  three 
fountains . 

The  monument  of  Sir  Christopher  Sykes,  second  baronet,  has 
the  arms  of  Sykes  impaling  Tatton. 

The  great  baronial  family  of  Ros  takes  its  name  from  this  village, 
and  at  the  time  of  Kirkby’s  Inquest  Robert  de  Ros  held  twelve 
carucates  in  Roos  and  other  places  in  the  vicinity. 

1 The  monument  of  William  Dickenson  (1702)  is  at  Watton;  also  that  of 
William  Bethel  (1603)  with  his  arms. 
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The  arms  of  Ros  were  once  to  be  seen  in  the  stained  glass  as  well 
as  those  of  Despenser  and  Stafford,1  the  latter  recording  the  marriage 
of  the  fifth  Lord  Ros  with  Beatrix,  daughter  of  Ralph,  Lord  Stafford. 

SKIPSEA  (All  Saints). 

Poulson,  quoting  from  Warburton’s  Collection,  noted  three 
shields  in  wood  in  the  chancel  roof: 

(1)  A serpent  nowed. 

(2)  Two  bars  humetty. 

(3)  Barruly  and  a bend  (?  Gant). 

SKIRLAUGH  (South)  (St.  Augustine). 

The  exterior  of  this  beautiful  chapel  is,  as  is  usually  the  case 
with  Bishop  Skirlaugh’s  buildings,  plentifully  adorned  with  his 

striking  coat — [argent]  three  barrulets 
and  three  pallets  interlaced[sable]. 

The  charge  is  generally  described  as 
six  osier-wands  interlaced  in  a cross,  and 
is  supposed  to  be  derived  from  the  fact 
that  the  Bishop’s  father  was  a sieve- 
maker  at  Skirlaugh.2 

In  1656  there  was  much  stained 
glass,  all  of  which,  with  the  exception 
of  a few  fragments  which  include  the 
initials  (Walter  Skirlaugh),  has 

disappeared. 

(1)  Skirlaugh  (frequent). 

(2)  Argent  three  trefoils  gules  in  bend  between  two  cotises  sable . 
Perhaps  this  is  intended  for  de  la  Haye.  Argent  three 
escallops  on  a bend  gules  between  cotises  sable  (see,  however, 
the  seal  of  Hedon,  p.  236). 

(3)  Argent  on  a chevron  sable  three  mullets  or. 

(4)  Gules  a bear  argent. 

(5)  on  a chevron  sable  three  mullets  argent. 

(6)  Fitzhugh. 

(7)  Hilton. 

(8)  Lascells. 

(9)  Edward  the  Confessor. 

(10)  France  and  England  quarterly.3 

I1  Poulson,  Holderness,  ii,  9 7.  2 See  YJ.5.  Journal,  xxvi,  118. 

3 Dade’s  MS.,  quoted  by  Poulson. 


Walter  Skirlaugh, 
Bishop  of  Durham. 
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SUTTON  (St.  James). 

On  the  south  side  of  the  chancel  is  an  altar-tomb  surmounted 
by  an  effigy  of  a knight  in  armour  of  the  middle  of  the  fourteenth 
century.  This  has  been  identified  as  the  tomb  of  (i)  John,  the  first 
Lord  Sutton,  ob.  1339;  (2)  his  son,  John,  the  second  Lord  Sutton, 
oh.  1356.  Mr.  L Anson  considers  this  the  latest  effigy  in  England 
depicting  the  Cyclas  type  of  armour,  and  assigns  it  to  c.  1346-8. 
There  can  be  little  doubt,  therefore,  that  the  effigy  represents  the 
second  John  Sutton,  who  made  the  church  collegiate  and  rebuilt  it 
between  those  years.  Nothing  is  more  probable  than  that  he  should 
at  the  same  time  erect  the  tomb  which  ten  years  later  was  to  become 
his  last  resting-place. 

The  shield  and  jupon  both  show  the  arms  of  Sutton — [or]  a lion 
rampant  [azure]  and  a bend  gobony  [argent  and  gules].1 

Round  the  pediment  are  fourteen  shields,  many  of  them  are  no 
longer  decipherable,  but  the  notes  of  former  observers  and  illustra- 
tions made  when  the  tomb  was  in  a better  state  of  preservation, 
enable  us  to  describe  them  with  tolerable  certainty.2 
East  end: 

(1)  Glover  describes  this  as  a blank  shield  impaling  lozengy 

(?  FitzWilliam).3 

(2)  [Argent]  a maunch  [sable]  (Hastings). 

South  side : 

(1)  Barruly  [argent  and  azure]  three  chaplets  [gules]  (Greystock). 

(2)  [Or]  a lion  rampant  double-queued  [sable]  (Willis). 

(3)  [Azure]  crusilly  three  cinq  foils  [argent]  (Darcy). 

(4)  [Gules]  a fess  vair  and  three  leopards  faces  jessant-de-lys  [or] 

(Cantelupe). 

(5)  [Argent]  three  cinq  foils  [gules]  (Darcy). 

West  end: 

(1)  [Or]  a lion  rampant  [gules]  (Cherlton). 

(2)  [Gules]  three  water  bougets  [argent]  (Ros). 

North  side: 

(1)  [Or]  a lion  rampant  [azure]  (Percy). 


1  These  arms  have  every  appearance 
of  being  derived  from  the  arms  of  Percy, 
or  more  properly  Louvain : or  a lion  ram- 

pant azure.  Flower  {Vis.  of  Yorks.,  241) 
states  that  Joscelyn  of  Louvain  and  Ag- 
nes Percy  had  a younger  son  Joscelyn, 
who  wedded  the  Lady  Sutton  and  was 
called  “ Sutton.”  Also  another  son 
“ Robin  dyed  young  and  was  called  Lord 
Sutton.”  These  statements,  valueless  in 

themselves,  probably  record  a tradition 
of  the  descent  of  the  Suttons  from  a 


junior  member  of  the  Percy  family,  or 
perhaps  no  more  than  that  the  Suttons 
were  subfeudatories  of  the  Percies. 

2 See  Poulson’s  Holderness,  ii,  323 ; 
Frost’s  Hull ; Blashill’s  Sutton  ; Abra- 
ham de  la  Pryme’s  Diary  ; and  Glover’s 
Visitation. 

3 De  la  Pryme  describes  this  as  five 
lozenges  in  cross.  It  might  be  Fitzwil- 
liam  or  Fauconberg.  Glover  gives  the 
former  in  the  glass. 
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(2)  [ ] a cross  [ ]. 

(3)  [Gules]  three  lucies  [argent]  (Lucy). 

(4)  [Azure]  biletty  a fess  dancetty  [or]  (Deyncourt).1 

(5)  [ ] a saltire  [ ]. 

The  identification  of  most  of  the  coats  is  quite  tentative  and 
depends  for  the  most  part  on  the  description  which  Glover  gives 
of  stained  glass  in  the  church  in  1584.  Darcy,  Welles,  and  Hastings 
might  be  expected,  Percy  would  probably  accompany  Lucy. 

No.  2 at  the  north  side  might  be  Hussey,  Sampson,  Vesci,  or 
even  Twyer;  and  No.  5 at  the  same  side,  Nevil.  There  was  an  alli- 
ance between  Sutton  and  Nevil  of  Lincolnshire,  though  to  the  latter 
an  entirely  different  coat  is  assigned. 

4.s  has  been  stated,  Glover  has  placed  on  record  the  fourteen 
shields  as  he  read  them  in  1584.2  He  describes  in  addition  twenty- 
five  shields  “ in  the  glass  windowe  in  the  church  of  Sutton.”  It 
seems  likely  that  they  were  placed  in  five  perpendicular  rows  of 
five  shields  each,  in  the  great  east  window,  and  were  set  up  by  Sir 
John  Sutton  when  he  rebuilt  the  church,  setting  forth  heraldically 
the  pedigree  of  his  family.  In  that  case  the  first  two  columns  might 
represent  his  own  ancestry,  the  middle  column  possibly  that  of  his 
wife,  and  the  two  last  the  marriages  of  his  brothers  and  nieces. 
A more  detailed  pedigree  of  the  family  might  serve  to  identify  the 
coats  more  certainly.  It  will  be  noticed  that  seven  of  the  ten  in  the 
first  two  columns  seem  to  be  the  same  as  those  on  Sir  John  Sutton’s 
tomb,  and  that  in  the  last  two  columns  Goddard  and  Mauley,  the 
husbands  of  Sir  John’s  nieces,  possibly  Sampson,  and  five  shields  of 
Sutton  occur.  Very  little  seems  to  have  remained  in  de  la  Pryme’s 
time,  but  he  notes  Bulmer,  or  a lion  rampant  azure  (possibly  a 
defective  coat  of  Sutton),  and  argent  three  lozenges  in  bend,  most 
likely  No.  23  in  Glover’s  list,  which  was  very  likely  broken  even  in 
his  day. 

No.  7,  besides  being  the  coat  of  Dursley,  is  assigned  to  a Yorkshire 
family  of  Osmotherly.  The  nearest  coat  to  No.  19  seems  to  be  one 
of  Argentine  in  the  Roll  of  Edw.  II.  As  regards  No.  25,  which  Glover 
describes  as  broken,  his  ordinary  gives  gules  a cross  chequy  argent  and 
sable  for  Sampson,  whilst  the  arms  of  Twyer  were  gules  a cross  vair. 
No.  14  is  probably  Place,  <c  Les  armes  de  Playse,  saphir  sur  une  chef 
de  perle  tres  chapelettes  Ruby.”  The  families  of  Cantelupe,  Welles, 
Deincourt,  and  Fitzwihiam  were  all  allied  about  this  time. 

1 Sir  William  Fitzwilliam  married  married Sutton  (Flower’s  Vis.  of 

Isabel  Deincourt ; their  grandson  Edmund  Yorks.,  123). 

2 Foster,  Yorks.  Vis.,  445. 
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SWINE  (St.  Mary). 

The  church  contains  four  monuments  with  effigies  upon  them. 

(i)  In  the  south  aisle  the  effigy  of  a knight  in  armour  of  the  end 
of  the  fourteenth  or  beginning  of  the  fifteenth  century,  and  his  wife. 
No  heraldry  remains  on  this  tomb,  but  Glover  speaks  of  “an  ould 
knight  and  his  wife  lying  in  a tombe  of  stone  in  a wall  wth  these 
armes  and  crest,  lying  in  the  north  side  of  the  body  of  the  church: 
A lion  rampant  debruised  by  a bendlet  goboney.  Crest:  On  closed 
helmet  a lion's  head  erased  gules  or  gould.”1  There  are  serious  diffi- 
culties in  the  way  of  identifying  this  description  with  the  effigy, 
especially  as  the  crest  is  too  broken  for  us  to  be  certain  whether  it 
is  a lion’s  head  or  not.  Certainly  the  Suttons  were  at  an  earlier  date 
considerable  benefactors  to  the  priory  of  Swine,  and  one  of  them, 
perhaps,  as  Mr.  I’Anson  suggests,  Thomas,  the  third  Lord  Sutton, 


1 Foster,  Yorks.  Vis.,  446. 
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might  well  be  buried  there.  Another  suggestion  is  that  it  is  a 
Tylliol.1 

(2)  South-east  of  the  chapel  lie  the  oldest  effigies  of  the  series, 
a knight  and  a lady.  Upon  the  jupon  of  the  former  appear  the  arms 
of  Lascells — three  chaplets  of  roses — and  his  head  rests  upon  a helmet 
which  bears  a panache  of  feathers  for  a crest.  Unfortunately,  the 
heraldry  on  the  pediment  is  almost  useless  for  purpose  of  identifi- 
cation, as  it  is  known  to  have  been  rearranged  and  may  not  belong 
to  these  effigies  at  all.  It  is  assumed  that  this  is  the  tomb  of  Sir 
Robert  Hilton,  of  Swine,  and  Maud  de  Champain,  his  wife.  Mr. 
r Anson,  however,  dates  the  armour  at  the  latest  1380,  so  that  unless 
it  was  erected  some  years  before  Sir  Robert's  death  it  might  more 
reasonably  be  referred  to  his  father,  Sir  Robert,  who  was  dead  in 
1374.  The  Lascells  arms  were  adopted  by  the  Hiltons  on  their 
marriage  with  the  Lascells  heiress  two  generations  before  this.2 

With  the  help  of  Poulson  and  Warburton  it  is  possible  to  some 
extent  to  restore  the  heraldry. 

East  end: 

(1)  Blank. 

(2)  Lascells. 

South  side: 

(1)  Barruly  \or  and  azure] . 

3*(2)  Sutton. 


*(3) a cross  flory 

*(4) a chief  indented. 


West  end : An  ogee-headed  niche  in  the  spandrels  of  which  are  two 
shields  which  now  appear  on  the  south  side : 

*(j)  [Or]  a bend  [sable]  with  three  mullets  of  six  points  in  the  bend 
[argent]  (Hotham). 

*(2)  [Gules]  two  lions  passant  [or]  (Pedwardyn). 


1 This  was  de  la  Pryme’s  opinion  (see 
below).  For  the  Sutton  benefactions  to 
Swine  see  Y.A.S.  Journal , vi,  113.  War- 
burton  made  a sketch  of  the  monument 
“ in  quodam  fornice  muri  australis  in 
altera  parte  ejusdem  ecclesiae.”  As  re- 
gards de  la  Pryme’s  suggestion,  the  possi- 
bility of  there  being  a Tilliol  monument 
at  Swine  is  remote.  Robert  Tilliol 
jointly  with  Maud  his  wife  held  a toft  at 
Swine  of  Robert  Hilton  ( Inq . p.  m.,  14 
Edw.  II),  hardly  sufficient  to  make  him 
choose  Swine  as  his  place  of  burial. 

2 Hilton  of  Hilton  bore  argent  two  bars 
azure,  a coat  which  it  is  suggested  may 
be  derived  from  Grey.  The  Swine 
branch  of  the  family  differenced  these 
arms  with  a flcur-de-lys  or.  “ Sire  Rob’t 


de  Hyltone  de  argent  a ij  barres  de 
azure  ” (Pari.  Roll). 

3  The  shields  marked  * may  still  be 
seen  on  the  tomb.  Robert  Hilton  of 
Hilton,  summoned  to  Parliament  23  Jun., 
23  Edw.  I,  died  c.  1300,  leaving  two 
daughters  and  coheirs:  (1)  Isabel,  mar- 
ried Walter  Pedwardyn;  (2)  Maud,  mar- 
ried Sir  John  Hotham.  (The  arms  of 
Pedwardyn  are  from  Willement’s  Roll.) 

This  statement  is  made  by  Dugdale, 
but  appears  to  be  incorrect.  Mr.  Long- 
staffe  says  that  there  is  indisputable 
evidence  to  show  that  the  marriage  with 
Margaret  Thwenge  and  the  two  heiresses 
mentioned  by  Dugdale  belong  not  to  the 
Hilton  but  to  the  Swine  branch  of  the 
family  (Her.  and  Geneal.,  iv,  38). 
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North  side: 

(i)  Blank. 

1*(2)  Hilton. 

*(3)  Lascells. 

*(4)  Lucy. 

Assuming  that  this  arrangement  is  approximately  correct,  these 
shields  may  perhaps  denote  a Hilton  whose  wife  was  a Constable  of 
Halsham,  whilst  the  small  shields  originally  at  the  west  end  almost 
certainly  point  back  to  the  extinction  of  the  Hiltons  in  the  male  line. 

(3)  South-west  of  the  chapel  is  an  altar-tomb  with  effigies  of  a 
knight  and  lady.  His  surcoat  has  the  arms  of  Lascells  (for  Hilton), 
and  the  crest  is  a griffin’s  head.  The  shields  round  the  tomb  are  now 
blank,  but  in  Warburton’s  time  Constable  of  Flamborough  was  to 
be  read.  There  can  be  no  reasonable  doubt,  therefore,  that  this  is 
the  tomb  of  Sir  Robert  Hilton  (ob.  1431),  and  Joan,  his  wife  (ob. 
1432),  daughter  of  Sir  Robert  Constable,  of  Flamborough,  who  in 
their  wills  both  expressly  name  Swine  as  their  place  of  burial.2  Mr. 
F Anson,  it  is  true,  dates  the  effigy  of  the  knight  a dozen  years  earlier, 
but  there  is  no  difficulty  in  that  as  Sir  Robert  would  be  quite  likely 
to  erect  the  tomb  in  his  lifetime. 

(4)  Effigy  of  a knight  only,  with  Lascells  and  Hilton  quartered 
on  his  jupon  and  a griffin’s  head  for  a crest.  This  tomb  belongs  to 
the  same  period  as  the  last,  and  was  apparently  erected  at  the  same 
time,  as  there  is  a marked  similarity  in  the  execution  of  the  two 
monuments. 

Possibly  Sir  Robert  Hilton  erected  this  monument  to  the  memory 
of  a brother  or  uncle  who  died  in  1420,  or  shortly  before,  and  at  the 
same  time  placed  the  other  monument  with  effigies  of  himself  and 
wife. 

Glover  gives  little  help,  but  he  mentions  a shield  of  Lascells  (for 
Hilton)  impaling  Sutton. 

De  la  Pryme  is  very  exact  in  his  description  of  the  first  tomb 
described  above,  “ under  an  arch  in  the  south  wall  lyes  a knight  in 

armer  with  his  lady  by  him her  head  dress  is  a cap  encompass’d 

with  a roll  of  coronets  or  chaplets  by  which  she  seems  to  have  been 

a Tilleyol3 his  crest,  upon  which  his  head  lyes  is  a boar’s 

neck  and  head  muzzled.” 

1 See  note  3,  page  245  ante.  certainly  held  property  in  Swine  in  the 

2 Test.  Ebor.,  ii,  16,  23.  middle  of  the  fourteenth  century  which 

3 TheTiliiol  arms  were  gules  a lion  ram-  had  been  Tilliol’s.  De  la  Pryme’s  visit 
pant  argent  and  a bend  azure  ( Powell's  to  Swine  was  made  28  Jan.,  1700  {Diary, 
Roll , Reliq.,  N.S.,  iii  and  iv),  and  Hilton  Surtees  Soc.,  225). 
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The  screen  between  the  chapel  and  the  north  aisle  was  erected 
by  Sir  George  Darcy  in  1531. 

No  heraldry  proper  survives  though  it  was  once  adorned  with 
the  arms  of  the  Darcies  and  their  alliances. 

The  royal  badges  of  a fleur-de-lys,  rose,  and  pomegranate,  may 
be  noticed  as  well  as  a crosslet,  sexfoil  pierced  and  a trefoil  slipped.1 

WELWICK  (St.  Mary). 

On  the  south  side  of  the  south  aisle  is  the  monument  of  a priest, 
said  to  have  been  brought  from  Burstwick,  but  there  is  no  authority 
for  this  improbable  statement,  and  the  monument  appears  to  be 
where  it  has  always  been.  On  the  wall  above  the  monument,  but 
not  necessarily  connected  with  it,  are  three  shields: 

(1)  [Azure]  a cross  flory  between  five  martlets  [or]  (St.  Edward 

the  Confessor). 

(2)  Three  leopards  of  England. 

(3)  [Azure]  three  crowns  [or]  (St.  Edmund). 

The  association  of  these  three  coats  would  lead  one  to  assign 
them  to  the  reign  of  Richard  II,  though  if  so  late  France  would  most 
probably  be  quartered  with  England.2 

Brass  of  William  Wright,  of  Plowland  (1621).  Arms : Quarterly, 
1 and  4,  [or]  a fiess  gobony  [argent  and  azure]  and  three  eagles  heads 
erased  [azure])  2 and  3,  quarteily  i andiv  [azure]  three  crescents  [or] 
(Ryther),  ii  and  iii  [gules]  a lion  rampant  [argent]  charged  on  the  shoul- 
der  with  a fleur-de-lys  [azure]  (Aide burgh)  ,3 

John  Wright,  of  Plowland,4  temp.  Hen.  VIII,  married  Alice, 
daughter  and  coheir  of  John  Ryther.  William  Wright  was  the  half- 
brother  of  John  and  Christopher  Wright,  who  were  associated  with 
Guy  Fawkes  in  the  Gunpowder  Plot.  All  three  were  grandsons  of 
John  Wright  and  Alice  Ryther. 


WINESTEAD  (St.  Germain). 

Altar-tomb  with  recumbent  effigy  of  Sir  Christopher  Hildyard, 
1602.  Round  the  tomb  are  seven  shields: 


1 In  Y.A.S.  Excursion  programme, 

1906;  Mr.  Vallance’s  account  of  the 
Screen,  Y.A.S.  Journal,  xxiv,  174;  Mr. 

Bilson’s  account  of  the  Church,  E.R.A.S. 
Trans.,  iv,  20;  Sir  Stephen  Glynne’s 
Notes,  Y./LS.  Journal,  xxiii,  452;  Thom- 
son’s History  oj  Swine  ; Poulson’s  Hol- 
derness  ; and  De  la  Pryme’s  Diary. 

!2  See  Y.A.S.  Journal,  xx,  for  possible 
identification  of  the  effigy,  and  xxiv,  390, 


for  the  arms  of  St.  Edmund.  These  arms 
are  given  for  “ Sc.  Edmonde  Kynge  of 
Ynglande  of  old  tyme  ” in  Harl.  MS., 
2169;  in  the  same  MS.  and  in  6163,  Ed- 
ward the  Confessor’s  arms  are  given,  in 
the  former  impaled  with  France  and 
England. 

3 Y.Tl.S.  Journal,  xii,  226;  Poulson, 
ii,  512. 

4 Foster,  Yorks.  Vis.,  145. 
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East  end: 

(1)  [Azure]  three  mullets  [or]  (Hildyard)  impaling  barruly  [or 

and  azure]  (Constable  of  Halsham). 

(2)  [Or]  fretty  [azure]  a label  of  three  points  (Willoughby  of  Par- 

ham) impaling  Hildyard. 

South  side: 

(1)  [Argent]  a bend  [gules]  between  cotises  [sable]  three  escallops 

[argent]  on  the  bend  (De  la  Haye)  impaling  (?  Boteler). 

(2)  [Gules]  a cross  moline  [or]  (Monceux)  impaling  in  the  sinister 

side  [azure]  two  bars  nebuly  [argent]  (De  la  See),  and  on 
the  dexter  side  [argent]  a cross  moline  engrailed  [sable] 
(Cotes). 

This  coat  is  meant  to  show  that  the  two  quarterings 
of  Monceux  and  Cotes  were  brought  in  by  the  De  la  See 
marriage. 

West  end:  Quarterly  of  twelve — 

(1)  Hildyard. 

(2)  [Or]  two  bars  [azure]  in  chief  three  bendlets  [gules], 

(3)  [ ] a chevron  ermine  and  three  buckles  [ ]. 

(4)  Hilton. 

(5)  Lascelles. 

(6)  [Argent]  a boar  [sable]  (Verli). 

(7)  [Or]  a helmet  [gules]  (Kilham). 

(8)  De  la  Haye. 

(9)  (Boteler.) 

(10)  De  la  See. 

(11)  Cotes. 

(12)  Monceux. 

(1)  Robert  Hildyard,  temp.  Edw.  I,  married  Joan,  daughter  and 
heir  of  Robert  de  Scurrs,  who  gave  Riston  to  Sir  Robert  Hildyard. 
Possibly  these  coats  are  supposed  to  represent  Scurrs  and  Riston. 
But  Walter  de  Fauconberg,  of  Rise,  bore  or  a fess  azure  and  in  chief 
three  pallets  gules.  See  his  seal  attached  to  the  Barons'  Letter  and 
the  Roll  of  Edward  III.  An  example  of  this  coat  may  be  seen  at 
Guisborough.  Whatever  the  origin  of  this  Hildyard  quartering  it 
is  evidently  connected  with  Sir  Walter  Fauconberg’s  coat. 

(6)  The  arms  seem  to  denote  the  name  Swine.  Robert  de  Verli 
was  the  founder  of  the  Priory  at  Swine,  and  Hilton  married  de 
Verb’s  heiress. 

(7)  Sir  Robert  Hilton,  of  Swine,  whose  son  married  the  Lascelles 
heiress,  is  stated  by  Poulson  to  have  married  the  daughter  of  Sir 
John  Killurn  or  Kilham,  to  whom  this  coat  is  generally  assigned. 
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(8)  This  quartering  of  De  la  Haye  has  never  been  satisfactorily 
explained.  It  is  stated  that  a Roger  de  la  Haye  married  Christian, 
sister  and  heir  of  William  de  Linton  ; possibly  it  is  this  match  which 
is  intended. 


North  side: 

(1)  Hilton  impaling  Lascelles. 

(2)  Hildyard. 

On  the  exterior  of  the  Hildyard  chapel  are  four  shields : 

East:  (1)  Quarterly  of  twelve  as  before. 

(2) 

South:  (1)  Hildyard. 

(2)  Hilton. 

The  following  sketch  pedigree  will  explain  the  heraldry  on  Sir 
Christopher  Hildyard’s  tomb  as  well  as  the  ten  shields  on  the  pan- 
elling which  Poulson1  describes  as  having  been  brought  from  the 
Hall  to  the  church,  viz. : 

(1)  Hildyard  impaling  Hilton. 

(2)  Hildyard  impaling  De  la  Haye. 

(3)  Hildyard  impaling  Hastings. 

(4)  Hildyard  impaling  De  la  See. 

(5)  Hildyard  impaling  Coningsby. 

(6)  Hildyard  impaling  Rudstone. 

(7)  Hildyard  impaling  Constable. 

(8)  Willoughby  impaling  Hildyard. 

(9)  Hildyard  impaling  Thwenge. 

(10)  Hildyard  impaling  Welby. 


Sir  Robert  = Isabel,  dau.  of 


HILDYARD 

d.  1428 


Sir  Robert 

HILTON 

(quartering 

LASCELLES, 
VERLI  and 
KILHAM) 


Sir  Robert  = Katherine,  dan.  of 


Hildyard 
d.  1489 


Sir  Robert 
Hildyard  ; 
d.  1501 


Sir  Thomas  DE 
LA  HAYE 
(quartering  the 
unidentified  coat 

? LINTON) 


Elizabeth, 
dau.  of 
Sir  John 

HASTINGS 


Peter 

DE  LA 
SEE 


: Margaret,  dau.  of 
Sir  John  COTES 
of  Little  Cotes, 
co.  Lincoln 


Brian  = Matilda,  sister 


de  la 
See 


and  coheir 
of  William 

MONCEUX 


Martin^ 
de  la 
See 


Elizabeth 

Whitworth 


1 Holder  ness,  i,  478. 
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Teter  Hildyard  ;=Joan, 


d.  1526 


dau.  and  heir 


Sir  Christopher— Margaret,  dau. 


Hildyard 
d.  1538 


of  Humphrey 

CONINGSBY 


Martin  Hildyard  ;=Emma,  dau. 
d.  1545 


of  Robert 

RUDSTONE 


Sir  Christopher 
Hildyard  ; 
d.  1602  ; 

M.I. 


Frances,  dau.  of 
Sir  John 

CONSTABLE, 

of  Constable  Burton 


Richard  = Jane,  dau.  of 


Hildyard 


Marmaduke 

THWENGE 


William,  son  and  = Elizabeth, 
heir  apparent  only  dau. 

of  Charles,  Lord  and  heir 

WILLOUGHBY, 

of  Parham 


Sir  Christopher  = Elizabeth,  dau. 
Hildyard  of  Henry 

WELBY 


There  are  in  the  church  numerous  later  memorials  of  the  family: 

(1)  Christopher  Hildyard,  eldest  son  of  the  first  baronet 

(1684-5).  Hildyard  impaling  Dobson. 

(2)  Sir  Robert  Hildyard,  second  baronet,  1729.  Arms:  Hild- 

yard. 

(3)  Rev.  William  Hildyard,  1842.  Hildyard  impaling  Grant. 

Glover  mentions  a seal:  siggillvm  . armorvm  . roberti  . Hil- 
liard . militis.  Hildyard  quartering  Hilton  and  Lascells. 

According  to  Poulson  the  original  coat  was  without  the  chevron 
and  so  was  to  be  seen  at  Long  Riston.  The  addition  of  the  chevron 
was  used  as  a difference  by  Peter  Hildyard  of  Preston,  but  the 
Winestead  family  subsequently  adopted  the  coat  with  the  chevron, 
although  none  of  Robert  Hildyard’s  descendants  had  previously 
used  it.  Winestead  came  to  the  Hildyards  by  marriage  with  the 
Hilton  heiress.  At  the  time  of  Kirkby’s  Inquest  Robert  Hildyard’s 
properties  was  at  Long  Riston,  Tunstall,  etc. 
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The  “ Summer  Meetings  ” of  the  Society,  or  excursions  as  they 
are  more  often  called,  were  recommenced  after  the  War  and  after 
a lapse  of  five  years,  on  July  2nd,  1919,  when  the  parish  church  of 
HALIFAX  was  visited,  together  with  Shibden  Hall,  where  the 
members  were  welcomed  by  John  Lister,  Esq.,  M.A.  Mr.  Lister 
gave  addresses  both  at  the  Hall  and  at  the  Church;  and  in  the  after- 
noon a paper  was  read  by  Mr.  E.  W.  Crossley,  F.S.A.,  at  Elland 
church,  relating  to  the  history  of  the  fabric  and  parish,  and  this 
was  followed  by  an  architectural  description  of  the  building  by 
Mr.  Sydney  D.  Kitson,  F.S.A.  Arising  out  of  this  meeting,  a short 
article  on  Elland  church  from  the  pen  of  Mr.  Crossley  appeared  in 
this  Journal,  vol.  xxv,  p.  442.  Elland  church  is  further  the  subject 
of  a Note  by  Mr.  John  Bilson,  F.S.A.,  which  will  be  found  at  page 
305  of  the  present  volume. 

A second  excursion  for  the  year  1919  was  to  ROTHERHAM 
and  CONISBOROUGH  castle,  and  took  place  on  Friday,  the  29th 
of  August.  At  the  museum  at  Rotherham  the  finds  made  in  the 
course  of  the  recent  excavations  of  a Roman  encampment  at 
Templeborough  were  inspected  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  W.  T. 
Freeman  tie.  The  parish  church  was  next  visited,  together  with  the 
chantry  chapel  on  the  Bridge,  both  these  buildings  being  described 
by  Mr.  J.  R.  Wigfull,  A.R.I.B.A.  Later,  the  party  proceeded  to 
Conisborough,  where  the  castle  was  inspected  under  the  guidance 
of  Mr.  W.  M.  F Anson,  F.S.A. 

The  year’s  proceedings  for  1920  commenced  with  a two-days’ 
visit  to  RICHMOND  and  its  vicinity,  on  15th  and  16th  June.  This 
excursion  had,  in  fact,  been  arranged  for  the  end  of  September, 
1919.  The  programme  had  been  issued,  tickets  supplied,  and  all 
details  settled  when,  at  the  very  last  moment,  a stop  was  put  to 
everything  by  the  railway  strike.  On  this  second,  and  more  for- 
tunate attempt,  members  were  conducted  over  the  castle  by  Mr. 
C.  R.  Peers,  F.S.A.,  Chief  Inspector  of  Ancient  Monuments,  who 
explained  the  steps  which  had  been  taken  for  the  security  of  the 
walls,  especially  in  the  way  of  grouting  and  under-pinning  in  certain 
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places.  At  the  conclusion  of  their  visit  to  the  castle,  members 
motored  to  Wallburn  Hall  which,  although  now  used  as  a farm-house, 
is  an  ancient  and  semi-fortified  manor  place  of  the  courtyard  type, 
of  somewhat  stern  and  forbidding  aspect,  situated  on  the  high  ridge 
of  ground  which  divides  Swaledale  from  Wensleydale.  This  in- 
teresting building  was  described  by  Mr.  F Anson.  Mr.  Crossley 
acted  as  guide  at  Downholme  church.  A visit  to  the  scanty  remains 
of  St.  Martin’s  Priory  filled  in  the  afternoon,  and  Mr.  Peers,  who 
made  some  remarks  upon  the  ruins,  thought  that  a certain  amount 
of  excavation  might  be  a paying  proposition.  St.  Martin’s  was  a 
cell  of  St.  Mary’s  Abbey,  York,  for  nine  or  ten  monks,  and  according 
to  Dugdale  was  founded  c.  1100  by  Wyman,  dapifer  to  the  Earl  of 
Richmond.  Mr.  I ’Anson  gave  a lantern  lecture  on  Mediaeval 
Military  Architecture  at  the  King’s  Head  Hotel  in  the  course  of 
the  evening. 

On  the  following  day,  Wednesday,  16th  June,  1920,  four  interest- 
ing churches  in  the  neighbourhood  were  visited,  those,  namely,  of 
Middleton  Tyas,  Melsonby,  Kirkby  Ravensworth,  and  Gilling. 
Mr.  H.  B.  McCall,  F.S.A.,  acted  as  leader  on  this  occasion,  and  had 
the  assistance  of  Mr.  F Anson,  who  described  the  military  effigy 
in  Melsonby  church,  as  well  as  giving  the  members  an  account  of 
Ravensworth  castle,  the  ancient  seat  of  the  FitzHughs,  who  also 
had  Tanfield.  The  tower  at  Gilling  Church  is  interesting  and  is 
doubtless  very  early.  Mr.  McCall  considered  it  to  be  pre-Norman. 

The  second  meeting  for  1920  was  at  BEVERLEY,  under  the 
guidance  of  Mr.  Bilson.  This  took  place  on  the  14th  of  July.  The 
objects  visited  were  St.  Mary’s  church,  the  North  Bar,  and  the 
Minster.  Mr.  Bilson’s  intimate  connection  and  long  acquaintance 
with  both  the  Beverley  churches  extends  over  a period  of  more  than 
thirty  years;  and  his  addresses  were  listened  to  with  the  greatest 
interest  and  profit  by  members  whose  good  fortune  it  was  to  be 
present.  The  visit  to  St.  Mary’s  happily  synchronised  with  the 
publication  in  this  Journal  of  Mr.  Bilson’s  very  full  and  elaborately 
illustrated  account  of  the  edifice  (vol.  xxv,  p.  357).  The  story  of 
the  development  of  so  large  and  complicated  a church  necessarily 
presents  many  points  difficult  and  obscure ; and  Mr.  Bilson  told  us 
that  it  is  only  after  many  years  of  thought  and  study  that  he  has 
satisfied  himself  on  some  of  these  questions. 

The  third  excursion  for  the  year  1920  was  to  YORK  AND 
DISTRICT,  on  27th  August.  At  the  Merchants’  Hall  in  Fossgate, 
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York,  Miss  Maud  Sellers,  D.Litt.,  addressed  the  members  on  the 
history  of  the  Institution,  whilst  Mr.  Sydney  Kitson  described  the 
architectural  features  of  the  building.  Mr.  Kitson  further  acted 
as  guide  to  the  church  of  Stillingfleet  and  the  gateway  of  the  Manor 
House  of  the  latter  place.  A paper  by  Dr.  William  Brown,  F.S.A., 
on  the  mediaeval  Archbishops  of  York,  was  read  at  Bishopthorpe 
by  the  Hon.  Secretary;  and  the  Rev.  C.  V.  Collier,  F.S.A.,  explained 
the  heraldry  at  Cawood. 

The  year  1921  witnessed  four  excursions,  the  largest  number 
in  any  one  year  in  the  history  of  the  Society.  Yet  it  cannot  be 
thought  that  our  activities  in  this  direction  outrun  the  interest  in 
these  gatherings,  if  one  may  judge  by  the  increasing  number  of 
members  attending  them. 

On  22nd  February,  1921,  a meeting  was  held  at  LEEDS  and 
KIRKSTALL.  As  the  proceedings  were  mostly  indoors  it  was 
felt  that  we  might  fairly  brave  the  less  favourable  weather  apt  to 
be  encountered  in  the  month  of  February.  Members  assembled 
in  the  museum  of  the  Leeds  Philosophical  and  Literary  Society, 
where  Lieut. -Colonel  E.  Kitson  Clark,  F.S.A.,  exhibited  and  de- 
scribed the  principal  objects  of  local  interest  in  the  museum.  Pro- 
ceeding to  Kirkstall  Abbey,  not  much  more  than  three  miles  from 
the  centre  of  the  city,  members  had  the  advantage  of  hearing  from 
Mr.  Bilson  a description  of  the  buildings.  After  a preliminary 
examination  of  the  ruins,  shelter  was  sought  in  the  museum  of  the 
Abbey,  where  Mr.  Bilson  added  to  his  architectural  description  a 
most  interesting  account  of  the  history  and  constitution  of  the 
Cistercian  Order.  Later  in  the  afternoon  Mr.  Peers  gave  a lecture, 
illustrated  by  diagrams  and  lantern  slides,  on  the  repairs  to  Rievaulx 
Abbey  which  are  being  carried  out  by  his  department. 

MALTON,  HELMSLEY,  and  RIEVAULX  ABBEY.  This  was 
another  two-days’  excursion,  and  took  place  on  21st  and  22nd 
June,  1921.  Mr.  Bilson  took  charge  of  the  first  day’s  proceedings, 
conducting  members  over  the  parish  church  of  Old  Malton,  a beau- 
tiful fragment  of  the  Gilbertine  Priory  founded  by  Eustace  Fitz- 
John,  c.  1150;  the  churches  of  Appleton-le-Street  and  Gilling.  A 
visit  was  also  paid,  by  permission  of  W.  Slingsby  Hunter,  Esq.,  to 
Gilling  Castle,  which  has  been  exhaustively  dealt  with  in  an  article 
by  Mr.  Bilson  in  volume  xix  of  this  Journal.  The  unrivalled  dis- 
play of  heraldic  and  painted  glass  at  Gilling  is  fully  described  in 
that  paper,  but  Bernard  Dininckhoff,  who  executed  the  earlier 
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glass,  and  signed  (with  the  date  1585)  the  last  light  of  the  south 
window,  had  not  otherwise  been  identified.  “ His  name  seems  to 
indicate  that  he  was  a German,  and  this  supposition  is  confirmed 
by  the  character  of  the  drawing  and  some  of  the  heraldry  and 
ornament.  He  probably  came  to  England  specially  to  execute 
these  windows,  for  no  mention  of  him  has  hitherto  been  found 
elsewhere/'  It  has  now  been  found  that  Bernard  Dininckhoff 
settled  at  York  and  took  up  the  freedom  of  that  city  after 
finishing  his  work  at  Gilling  -Castle.  (See  the  note  at  page  307 
of  the  present  volume.) 

On  the  second  day  of  the  meeting  Mr.  C.  R.  Peers,  Chief  Inspector 
of  Ancient  Monuments,  addressed  the  members  at  Helmsley  Castle 
and  Rievaulx  Abbey,  pointing  out  at  the  latter  place  the  work 
which  has  been  done  by  his  department  in  clearing  and  repairing 
the  ruins.  We  hope  to  revert  to  Rievaulx  Abbey  on  the  completion 
of  the  work  now  in  progress  there.  Until  last  year  the  nave  was 
ten  feet  deep  in  fallen  masonry  and  soil,  but  it  is  now  cleared,  and 
proves  to  be  of  nine  bays,  and  is  about  160  feet  long  in  all.  It  is 
thus  the  earliest  large  Cistercian  church  in  England,  Waverley  and 
Tintem  being  in  a class  by  themselves.  An  interim  report  on  the 
work  going  on  at  Rievaulx,  with  plan  of  the  first  church,  showing 
fourteenth-century  alterations  in  the  nave,  is  contributed  by  Mr. 
Peers  to  The  Antiquaries  Journal,  vol.  i,  p.  271. 

The  KNARESBOROUGH  district  was  visited  on  the  26th  of 
July,  1921,  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Sydney  Kitson,  with  the 
assistance  also  of  Mr.  E Anson,  who  described  the  castle.  Mr. 
Kitson  *s  account  of  the  parish  church  was  both  interesting  and 
valuable.  A visit  was  paid  to  the  so-called  chapel  of  St.  Robert, 
“below  the  crag";  and  the  presumed  site  of  the  House  of  the 
Trinitarian  Friars  was  pointed  out.  Many  sculptured  stones  of 
early  character  have  been  preserved  by  being  built  into  the  walls 
of  a modern  barn  hard  by.  The  large  and  interesting  church  of 
Goldsborough  next  came  in  for  inspection,  its  architectural  features 
being  explained  by  Mr.  Kitson,  whilst  Mr.  E Anson  described  the 
effigies  in  the  church,  and  made  some  valuable  remarks  on  the 
development  of  defensive  armour  and  its  bearing  upon  the  subject 
of  military  effigies.  Members  were  received  at  Goldsborough  Hall 
by  W.  R.  Lamb,  Esq.,  and  Mrs.  Lamb,  by  whose  permission  the 
building  was  visited.  In  view  of  the  added  interest  attaching  to 
this  historic  manor-house  since  it  has  been  named  as  the  future 
Yorkshire  residence  of  the  Princess  Mary,  Mr.  Kitson  has  kindly 
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allowed  the  paper  which  he  read  to  the  Society  last  July  to  be 
published  as  a separate  Note  at  page  256. 

On  27th  September,  1921,  a last  excursion  for  the  year  took 
place — this  time  in  the  NORTH  RIDING.  Four  interesting  churches 
were  visited,  those  of  Wath-by-Ripon,  Kirklington,  Burneston,  and 
Pickhill;  and  the  programme  was  filled  in  by  an  inspection  of  the 
fine  old  Elizabethan  Hall  of  Kirklington,  on  the  invitation  of  Henry 
W.  P.  Wandesforde,  Esq.  Mr.  McCall  acted  as  cicerone  through- 
out the  day  and  gave  the  members  very  useful  descriptions  of  all 
the  buildings  visited. 


GOLDSBOROUGH  HALL. 

By  SYDNEY  D . KTTSON,  F . S . A . 

The  ancient  family  of  Golds  borough  still  shows  evidences  of  its 
history  in  Goldsborough  Church,  but  the  Hall  is  altogether  of  later 
building  and  is  the  work  of  another  family. 

In  the  church  there  are  two  Goldsborough  effigies  in  the  chancel, 
which  have  been  identified  by  Mr.  F Anson  as  those  of  Richard 
Goldsborough  who  died  in  1308,  and  of  Richard  Goldsborough, 
his  son,  who  died  c.  1333.  On  the  exterior  of  the  tower  are  three 
coats  of  arms — on  the  north  side  that  of  Richard  Goldsborough 
(died  1386)  empaling  Cromwell;  on  the  west  side  Richard  Golds- 
borough (died  c.  1425)  empaling  de  la  Vale ; and  on  the  south  side 
Richard  Goldsborough  (died  c.  1443)  empaling  Norton.  The  altar- 
tomb  at  the  south-east  angle  of  the  nave,  which  is  to  the  memory 
of  Sir  Richard  Goldsborough,  who  married  Elisabeth  Vavasour,  of 
Hazlewood,  and  who  died  in  1504,  carries  the  family  record  into 
the  sixteenth  century. 

Thomas  Goldsborough,  the  grandson  of  the  Sir  Richard  who 
died  in  1504,  was  born  in  1507,  and  Archbishop  Savage  was  his 
godfather.  He  was  the  father  of  two  sons,  William  and  Richard. 
William,  the  elder  son,  married  a daughter  of  Sir  Peter  Slingsby, 
of  Scriven,  and,  dying  in  his  father's  lifetime,  left  an  heiress,  Anne. 
Anne  married  Edmond  Rightly,  of  Newhall,  Otley.  On  the  death 
of  her  grandfather  in  1566,  her  uncle,  Richard  Goldsborough, 
claimed  the  estate,  but  in  1582  Rightly  was  successful  in  the  Law 
Courts  in  establishing  his  wife’s  title,  and  entered  into  possession. 
But  Richard  Goldsborough  came  and  burnt  down  the  old  Hall  and 
reduced  the  Rightly  family  to  such  an  impoverished  condition 
that  they  were  glad  to  sell  the  estate  in  1601  to  Richard  Hutton,  of 
Hutton  Hall,  Cumberland,  who  entirely  rebuilt  the  Hall.  Hutton 
was  a successful  lawyer,  who  became  Recorder  of  York  in  1608  and 
Recorder  of  Ripon  in  1610.  He  held  these  offices  until  1617,  when 
he  was  made  a judge  and  was  knighted  by  James  I at  York. 
Clarendon  calls  Hutton  “a  very  venerable  judge”  and  "a  man 
famous  in  his  generation.”  He  died  in  1639  and  was  succeeded  by 
his  son,  Richard  Hutton,  who  held  Rnaresborough  Castle  for  the 
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king  for  four  years,  and  was  fatally  wounded  in  a skirmish  at  Sher- 
burn-in-Elmet  and  died  in  the  retreat,  at  Skipton,  in  1645. 

His  son,  another  Richard,  succeeded,  whose  only  daughter, 
Anne,  married  Colonel  Anthony  Byerley.  Their  son,  Robert  Byerley, 
married  Mary  Wharton,  great-niece  of  Philip,  fourth  Lord  Wharton 
of  Healaugh.  Robert  and  Mary  Byerley  had  four  children,  who 
all  died  without  issue:  the  last,  Elizabeth  Byerley,  in  1756. 

The  estate  was  then  bought  by  Daniel  Lascelles,  who  abandoned 
the  large  house  he  had  begun  to  build  at  Plumpton — just  across  the 
river  Nidd.  He  settled  down  here  and  made  many  alterations  to 
the  house  in  the  style  of  the  Brothers  Adam,  who  were  thus  engaged 
upon  the  decorations  of  the  newly-built  Harewood  House  belonging 
to  his  elder  brother,  the  first  Lord  Harewood.  The  property  has 
since  remained  in  the  possession  of  the  Lascelles  family. 

Goldsborough  Hall  is  a rectangular  block,  three  storeys  high, 
measuring  90  feet  long  from  north  to  south,  and  60  feet  broad  from 
east  to  west.  It  is  built  of  brick  with  limestone  coigns  and  dres- 
sings. The  walls  are  4 feet  6 inches  thick,  and  the  internal  walls 
carrying  the  chimneys  are  of  equal  thickness.  The  plan  bears  a 
striking  resemblance  to  that  of  Heath  Old  Hall,  near  Wakefield, 
which  was  built  in  the  last  quarter  of  the  sixteenth  century.  The 
entrance  is  in  the  centre  of  the  east  side.  It  probably  gave  into 
“ the  screens/'  with  the  hall  on  the  left  (or  south)  side.  On  the 
right  (or  north)  side  of  the  screens  would  be  the  buttery,  kitchen, 
and  servants’  offices. 

In  front  of  the  screens  and  occupying  the  centre  of  the  west 
front  of  the  house  was  the  great  oak  staircase.  Its  lower  flight  has 
been  altered  in  the  eighteenth  century,  but  otherwise  it  remains 
exactly  as  it  was  built  in  the  first  quarter  of  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury. It  is  lighted  by  two  stone  mullioned  windows,  the  upper 
one  containing  thirty-two  lights  and  the  lower  twenty-four  lights. 

In  the  south-west  corner  the  withdrawing  room  opened  out  of 
the  hall,  and  its  original  enriched  plaster  ceiling  remains.  It  is 
probable  that  the  little  business  room  was  the  “ Justice’s  room  ” — 
with  its  convenient  connection  with  the  back  door,  by  means  of 
which  poachers  and  other  malefactors  could  be  introduced  into  the 
presence  of  “ his  worship." 

On  the  first  floor  a gallery  80  feet  by  20  feet  ran  all  along  the 
east  front  of  the  house.  But  when  in  the  eighteenth  century  this 
room  was  turned  into  a suite  of  bedrooms,  the  ceiling  height  was 
lowered  and  the  old  enriched  plaster  ceiling  of  the  gallery  still  exists 
above  the  eighteenth  century  bedroom  ceilings. 
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There  are  two  bay  windows  on  the  south  side  which  run  to  the 
height  of  the  three  storeys  of  the  house,  and  two  bay  windows  on 
the  east  which  are  two  storeys  high.  The  stone  mullions  to  these 
windows  have  been  removed  and  wooden  sash  windows  substituted. 
The  roof  has  four  gables  on  the  east  and  west  sides  and  three  on  the 
north  and  south. 

The  great  stone  fireplace  now  in  the  dining  room  has  two  panels 
m bas-relief  representing  the  sacrifice  of  Isaac  on  the  left,  and  on 
the  right  the  murder  of  Abel  by  Cain. 

A columned  south  porch  and  an  L-shaped  outhouse  to  the  west 
were  added  by  Daniel  Lascelles.  His  crest  appears  in  a stone  panel 
over  the  east  porch  and  also  on  the  lead  rain-water  pipes — “ a bear’s 
head,  couped  at  the  neck,  ermine,  muzzled  gules,  budded  or  and 
gorged  with  a collar  of  the  second,  and  rimmed  and  studded  gold.” 
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By  the  late  Sir  STEPHEN  GLYNNE,  Bart. 

( Continued  from  page  1S4.) 

St.  Cuthbert,  Marsk  (near  Richmond). 

April  1 7,  1869.  This  church  has  nave  with  north  aisle,  chancel 
with  north  aisle,  and  south  porch.  Over  the  west  end  is  an  original 
bell  gable,  with  two  open  pointed  arches  for  bells.  At  the  west  end, 
externally,  are  three  flat  buttresses.  The  south  doorway  is  Norman, 
the  outer  order  on  shafts  with  capitals  and  abaci.  The  nave  has  an 
arcade  to  the  aisle  of  three  semi-Norman  round  arches  with  oc- 
tagonal pillars,  having  capitals  of  rude  foliage,  also  octagonal.  The 
east  and  west  responds  have  heads  on  corbels.  The  chancel-arch  is 
pointed  on  a sort  of  corbel  on  each  side,  and  has  rather  a debased 
look.  The  chancel  is  divided  from  its  north  aisle  by  two  rude  pointed 
arches,  chamfered,  with  a square  central  pier  having  merely  an 
impost  moulding.  At  the  west  end  of  the  aisle  is  a single  lancet 
window.  The  south  side  of  the  nave  has  an  embattled  parapet  and 
two  debased  quasi-Gothic  windows,  each  of  two  lights,  having  a 
sort  of  toothed  moulding  and  bearing  the  date  1633,  and  inscribed 
with  " C.  H.  Hutton/'  The  chancel  has  on  the  south  two  new  Gothic 
windows,  at  the  east  end  a plain  three-light  Perpendicular  window, 
the  lights  simply  cinquefoiled.  At  the  east  of  the  north  aisle  is  a 
square-headed  labelled  window  of  two  lights.  The  windows  on  the 
north  are  pointed,  and  apparently  debased.  There  is  a large  family 
pew  of  the  Huttons  in  the  north  aisle  of  the  chancel.  The  font 
bears  the  date  1605,  and,  as  may  be  expected,  has  a debased  character, 
in  form  octagonal,  with  coarse  sculpture.  The  porch  is  modern. 
The  churchyard  is  picturesque,  with  uneven  ground  and  pretty  view 
of  the  adjacent  woody  hills.  In  the  north  wall  of  the  nave  is  a sepul- 
chral arch. 

St.  John,  Kirby  Wiske. 

April  19,  1869.  This  church  has  nave  with  north  and  south 
aisles,  chancel  with  north  aisle,  and  west  tower. 

The  north  doorway  of  the  nave  is  a very  fine  Norman  one,  much 
enriched,  having  three  orders  of  arch-mouldings:  The  outer  has  a 
kind  of  beaded  nebuly  ornament,  the  next,  channeled  chevrons,  and 
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the  inner  has  beak  heads ; the  shafts  to  the  outer  order  have  perished, 
but  those  within  have  sculptured  capitals.  The  nave  has  arcades 
of  three  arches,  pointed  and  rather  coarse,  upon  octagonal  pillars 
with  heavy  capitals.  In  the  north  aisle  of  the  nave  are  some  fair 
Decorated  windows  of  two  and  three  lights.  At  the  west  end  of 
the  south  aisle  is  a single  lancet,  and  at  the  east  end  of  the  same  a 
fair  two-light  Decorated  window;  the  other  windows  of  this  aisle 
are  modern  or  mutilated.  The  chancel-arch  is  pointed,  on 
octagonal  shafts.  The  chancel  is  of  very  good  Decorated  work, 
superior  to  the  rest  of  the  church,  and  has  on  the  south  three 
fine  two-light  windows,  having  elegant  tracery  and  excellent  arch- 
mouldings with  hoods  on  head  corbels.  The  priests’  door  has  also 
good  mouldings  and  hood.  The  north  chancel  aisle  has  a debased 
square-headed  window.  The  east  window  is  of  five  lights,  but 
plain  and  inferior,  each  light  simply  trefoiled.  On  the  south  are 
three  equal  sedilia,  of  good  character,  with  crocheted  ogee  canopies 
and  finials,  and  a piscina  of  the  same  Edwardian  character  but  not 
crocketed.  The  chancel  has  a pointed  arch  opening  to  its  north 
aisle,  eastward  of  which  is  an  original  vestry  with  oblong  windows 
at  the  east  end  of  two  lights.  The  interior  has  ugly  pews  and 
galleries,  and  a flat  modern  ceiling.  The  tower  is  Perpendicular 
with  battlement  and  corner  buttresses,  rather  plain  in  character, 
with  two-light  belfry  windows,  no  door  nor  string-course,  but  a west 
window  of  three  lights. 

Sand  Hutton  (near  Thirsk). 

April  19,  1869.  A wretched  little  church,  oblong,  without 
division  of  chancel  and  with  very  low  walls  of  red  sandstone.  It  is 
not  modern,  but  there  is  no  character  in  it,  save  the  east  window, 
which  is  square-headed,  of  two  lights  trefoiled,  apparently  late 
Perpendicular.  The  other  windows  have  no  character;  the  whole 
is  patched  and  mean.  The  interior  looks  something  like  the  cabin 
of  a ship.  The  font  is  very  small.  Over  the  west  end  is  a little 
bell-cot. 

Carlton  Miniot. 

April  19,  1869.  This  little  church  is  almost  a counterpart  of 
Sand  Hutton,  but  perhaps  in  neater  condition.  It  has,  however, 
the  chancel  more  developed,  though  without  an  arch,  and  the  east 
window  is  a square-headed  Perpendicular  one,  as  at  Sand  Hutton. 
The  other  windows  are  quite  debased.  The  walls  are  patched,  of 
sandstone  and  brick,  and  in  one  part  a wooden  beam  is  visible. 
The  roof  has  rude  arched  timbers.  The  pulpit  has  some  wood- 
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carving,  and  there  is  a plain  debased  wood  screen  across  the  entrance 
to  the  chancel.  The  font  has  a plain  octagonal  bowl.  There  is 
a modern  bell-turret. 

St.  Patrick,  Patrick  Brompton. 

April  16,  1869.  A very  good  church,  lately  well  restored  and 
put  into  excellent  condition.  It  consists  of  a nave  with  aisles,  a 
large  chancel,  south  porch,  and  west  tower.  The  latter  has  been 
rebuilt  entirely,  has  embattled  parapet  and  four  pinnacles,  and  is 
surmounted  by  a leaden  pyramid.  The  porch  is  also  new,  but  the 
outer  walls  in  general  seem  only  to  have  been  repaired  and  the 
masonry  made  good.  Certainly  the  masonry  is  excellent,  especially 
in  the  chancel. 

The  nave  is  lofty  and  has  an  excellent  effect  within.  The  two 
arcades  are  dissimilar,  each  of  four  arches.  On  the  north  the  three 
western  arches  are  Early  English,  pointed,  but  having  a bold  jointed 
cylinder  as  well  as  zigzag  ornament  in  their  mouldings,  and  the 
hoods  with  toothed  ornament.  The  western  piers  are  of  clustered 
shafts  in  the  form  of  an  octagon,  having  a general  octagonal  capital 
and  foliage.  The  bases  are  octagonal,  channeled,  and  on  a square 
plinth.  The  fourth  or  eastern  arch  is  lower  than  the  others,  of 
pointed  form,  springing  at  once  from  the  wall  and  with  similar 
arch-mouldings  to  the  others,  but  there  is  a break  at  the  third  pier 
and  there  are  clustered  shafts  for  the  east  respond.  This  change  or 
break  in  the  arcade  seems  to  mark  the  position  of  a chantry  or 
chapel,  the  date  being  the  same  as  the  other  arches. 

The  south  arcade  has  also  four  arches,  of  which  the  three  west 
are  lofty  and  pointed  but  with  plain  mouldings ; the  piers  are  com- 
posed each  of  four  shafts,  set  at  the  angles  of  a square  centre,  each 
shaft  having  a longitudinal  band  and  octagonal  capital,  the  base 
octagonal  on  a square  plinth.  The  eastern  arch  has  the  cylinder  and 
zigzag  ornaments  like  the  northern  arches,  and  the  east  respond  is 
clustered.  The  windows,  some  of  which  have  been  renewed,  are 
in  the  south  aisle,  Decorated,  of  two  lights,  save  that  at  the  east 
which  is  of  three.  In  this  aisle  is  a piscina  with  trefoil  arch  and  a 
pedimental  canopy,  with  square  trough  bowl  and  stone  shelf.  Above 
it  is  a foliaged  capital,  and  there  are  moulded  circular  brackets 
flanking  the  east  window  of  this  aisle. 

The  north  aisle  has  dissimilar  windows,  some  of  which  are  new: 
One  is  a two-light,  unfoliated  window,  one  consists  of  three  trefoiled 
circles  arranged  in  a triangular  form,  two  are  fair  Edwardian  of  two 
lights,  and  at  the  west  end  a trefoil-headed  lancet.  A similar  one 
at  the  east  but  having  over  it  a flat -shouldered  arch  with  ball  flowers. 
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Iii  this  aisle  is  seen  the  door  to  the  rood-stairs.  The  organ  is  placed 
near  the  east  of  the  north  aisle.  The  nave  is  fitted  with  low  uniform 
seats  of  pine,  but  which  have  doors.  The  tower-arch  is  on  new  shafts 
of  marble  with  Early  English  capitals.  The  roofs  seem  to  be  all  new. 
The  chancel-arch  is  a very  tall  and  fine  one,  with  excellent  mouldings, 
the  outer  member  continuous,  the  inner  carried  on  clustered  shafts, 
of  Edwardian  character. 

The  chancel  is  decidedly  Edwardian  and  a very  fine  specimen. 
It  has  on  the  south  three  good  windows  of  two  lights  with  hoods, 
and  string  beneath,  which  is  carried  over  the  sedilia,  door,  and  lych- 
noscope.  The  sedilia  are  three  and  equal,  with  triangular  canopies 
having  head  corbels,  and  flanking  pinnacles  which  have  panelling; 
the  arches  are  trefoiled  and  their  mouldings  are  carried  down  the 
piers.  The  piscina  is  similar  in  design  and  has  a circular  basin. 
The  east  window  is  of  five  lights,  reticulated,  and  containing  new 
coloured  glass.  On  each  side  of  it  is  a fine  canopied  niche,  the 
canopies  of  ogee  form  with  crockets  and  finials  overhanging,  and 
set  on  corbel  heads,  of  bold  sculpture.  The  north  wall  has  windows 
similar  in  arrangement  and  a vestry  door.  North  of  the  altar  is 
an  Easter  sepulchre  with  fine  mouldings,  trefoil  cusps,  and  flanking 
crocketed  pinnacles.  On  this  side  is  an  original  vestry  which  has 
on  the  north  a two-light  pointed  Edwardian  window,  at  the  east 
a flat-arched  one  of  three  lights  of  uncommon  design,  and  on  the 
north  side  a shelf  under  a trefoil  arch. 

The  chancel  is  stalled,  the  whole  church  has  the  floor  laid  with 
tiles.  Over  the  chancel-arch  is  an  Early  English  triplet,  perhaps 
modem,  on  shafts.  The  font  is  a fine  new  one. 

The  south  doorway  of  the  nave  is  Early  English,  of  three  orders, 
with  cylinder  and  chevron  ornaments  and  shafts  with  early  capitals. 

The  eastern  end  of  the  chancel  is  well  arranged,  and  has  four 
well-grouped  buttresses  with  triangular  heads  and  crocketed  canopies. 
The  buttresses  on  the  south  of  the  chancel  have  finials,  and  under 
one  window,  seen  externally,  is  a trefoil-headed  recess. 

There  is  a lychnoscope  on  the  south-east  of  the  chancel  which 
has  a single  lancet,  and  internally  has  an  ogee  arch. 

One  window  of  the  north  aisle,  next  the  east,  has  no  hood,  which 
the  others  have ; this  may  perhaps  mark  the  difference  for  a chantry 
in  connection  Adth  the  break  in  the  arcade. 

St.  Michael,  North  Otterington. 

April  19,  1869.  A small  church,  comprising  nave  with  south 
aisle,  and  chancel  with  a wooden  bell-turret  over  the  west  end. 
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On  the  south  of  the  chancel  is  a plain  Norman  doorway,  the  arch 
on  imposts,  and  a single  lancet  set  as  a lychnoscope,  near  it  a 
Perpendicular  window  of  three  lights,  closed,  and  with  the  arch 
slightly  ogeed.  The  east  window  of  three  lights,  renewed,  transi- 
tional from  Decorated  to  Perpendicular.  The  chancel-arch  is 
pointed,  upon  corbels. 

The  arcade  of  the  nave  is  of  three  low  pointed  arches,  upon  octa- 
gonal pillars,  the  western  respond  a corbel. 

In  the  south  aisle  is  a piscina  with  trefoil  arch.  There  is  a circular 
qu  at  re  foiled  window,  closed,  at  the  west  of  the  aisle.  The  west 
window  of  the  nave  is  Perpendicular,  of  three  lights ; other  windows 
in  the  nave  are  Perpendicular,  square-headed,  of  two  lights.  There 
are  rather  flat  buttresses  at  the  west  end.  The  nave  has  modern  ceil- 
ing. The  south  doorway  within  the  porch  has  a depressed  arch  and 
two  orders  with  Norman  shafts  having  square  capitals  and  circular 
bands.  On  the  door  is  some  good  old  iron-work. 

South  Otterington. 

This  church  has  been  recently  entirely  rebuilt,  and  consists  of 
nave  and  chancel  with  north  aisle  and  western  tower  capped  with 
high  pointed  roof.  The  whole  is  in  very  good  Romanesque  style, 
the  arcades,  chancel-arch,  and  windows  all  well  executed  and  with 
good  mouldings. 

Muker. 

April  1 7,  1869.  This  church  is  but  mean  and  ugly,  though 
well  placed,  and  is  only  interesting  as  having  been  built  in  1580,  as 
a specimen  of  church  building  at  a period  when  very  few  were  erected. 

It  is  an  oblong  building,  undivided,  with  a western  tower,  all 
of  coarse  and  debased  character.  The  east  window  is  better  than 
the  rest,  being  square-headed,  of  three  cinquefoiled  lights,  with 
something  of  genuine  Perpendicular  character.  The  windows  of 
the  body  are  very  ordinary,  on  the  south  square-headed,  divided  by 
one  mullion  and  arranged  in  two  tiers.  The  south  doorway  has  a 
pointed  arch.  The  interior  is  wretched  and  much  incumbered  by 
mean  pews  and  galleries,  encroaching  even  on  the  altar.  There 
are  two  strong  stone  corbels  in  the  south  wall.  The  font  is  very 
small.  The  tower  is  of  small  diameter,  coarse,  and  wholly  devoid 
of  character. 

St.  Oswald,  Methley. 

Sept.  18,  1869.  The  church  has  nave  and  chancel,  each  with 
south  aisle,  north  and  south  porches,  and  west  tower  with  stone 
spire.  Described  and  illustrated  in  “ Churches  of  Yorkshire/’ 
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The  nave  has  a clerestory  on  both  sides,  though  only  a south 
aisle.  The  parapets  of  the  nave  are  all  embattled,  the  stone-work 
in  some  parts  being  much  decayed.  The  chancel  has  a roof  of  higher 
pitch  than  the  nave ; the  south  aisle  or  chapel  of  the  chancel  has  a 
roof  of  very  flat  pitch  and  embattled  parapets.  The  windows  of 
the  south  aisle  of  the  nave  are  Edwardian,  two  of  two  lights  and 
one  of  three  lights.  On  the  north  of  the  nave  the  windows  have  been 
mutilated.  Those  of  the  clerestory  are  square-headed,  of  two 
lights,  without  much  character.  The  nave  has  an  arcade  of  three 
wide  pointed  arches  carried  down  low  on  rather  short  octagonal 
pillars  having  capitals.  The  nave  has  a flat  panelled  roof  of  the 
Perpendicular  period;  that  of  the  aisle  has  ribs  and  bosses.  The 
nave  has  uniform  seats  without  doors,  and  the  galleries  have  been 
removed.  The  tower-arch  is  pointed  and  rather  plain,  of  stilted 
form,  springing  at  once  from  the  wall.  The  font  has  an  octagonal 
bowl,  of  debased  character,  with  a wooden  cover  of  tabernacle  work, 
of  similar  date,  but  handsome.  In  the  south  aisle  is  the  trace  of  a 
piscina.  The  chancel-arch  is  pointed,  upon  corbels  representing  a 
male  and  female  head.  The  chancel  has  an  ugly,  modernised  ceiling. 
Its  east  window  is  poor,  of  three  lights,  without  foliation,  but  has 
pieces  of  good  ancient  coloured  glass.  On  the  north  side  a modern 
vestry  has  been  added  and  the  windows  mutilated.  The  chancel 
is  arranged  stallwise  and  has  an  organ  on  the  north. 

The  aisle  or  chapel  south  of  the  chancel,  called  the  Waterton 
Chapel,  was  built  by  the  executors  of  Sir  Robert  Waterton,  who 
died  1424,  and  accordingly  is  in  the  Perpendicular  style  of  that 
period.  There  is  a rich  screen  dividing  it  from  the  south  aisle,  with 
good  Perpendicular  tracery  and  a cornice  of  Tudor  flowers,  and  has 
six  compartments.  This  screen  has  grotesque  animal  figures  on 
the  spandrels  of  the  door,  and  is  inscribed  “ Jotines  Waterton, 
WiHm  Skargill,  Thomas  Wombwell,”  and  has  also  brass  sundry 
coats  of  arms. 

The  chapel  is  divided  from  the  chancel  by  the  original  wall,  in 
which  one  arch  was  opened,  but  has  now  been  walled  up  to  admit 
the  sumptuous  but  unecclesiastical  monument  of  Charles  Savile, 
Esq.,  1741. 

The  tomb  of  the  founder  is  under  an  enriched  canopy  formed 
in  the  eastern  part  of  the  wall  between  this  chapel  and  the  chancel. 
The  canopy  has  rather  an  obtuse  arch,  but  enriched  with  fine 
double  cusping,  and  surmounted  by  a square  label  on  head  corbels, 
the  spandrels  of  which  have  foliated  circles  containing  shields. 
There  are  pieces  of  foliage  at  the  points  of  the  cusping.  The  tomb 
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is  of  alabaster,  enriched  with  niches  which  contain  armorial  shields 
supported  by  angels  kneeling;  in  the  central  niche  on  the  south  is 
a representation  of  the  Trinity.  The  tomb  bears  the  effigies  of  Sir 
R.  Waterton  and  Cecily,  his  wife.  The  effigies  are  of  fine  execution 
and  well  preserved,  each  have  rings  on  the  fingers  and  an  S S 
collar. 

The  chapel  abounds  with  sepulchral  remains  besides  this.  One 
resembling  the  latter  is  the  tomb  of  Lionel  Lord  Welles  and  Cecily, 
his  wife,  daughter  of  Sir  R.  Waterton  and  his  sole  heir.  This  is 
also  of  alabaster  and  the  effigies  in  rich  dresses  of  good  execution. 
There  are  other  monuments  of  the  Saviles,  to  whom  the  estates 
passed:  One  of  Sir  John  Savile,  Sir  Henry,  and  the  wife  of  the 
latter,  there  being  three  effigies,  all  recumbent  and  in  an  attitude 
of  prayer.  This  is  an  excellent  specimen  of  the  transition  from  the 
Gothic  to  debased  style.  Other  monuments  are  of  later  and  un- 
interesting character,  but  there  are  several  fragments  of  ancient 
mutilated  effigies  and  also  some  ancient  helmets. 

The  windows  of  this  chapel  are  of  four  lights,  with  flat  arches 
and  common  Perpendicular  tracery.  The  roof  is  panelled  and 
painted. 

The  north  porch  is  shallow,  has  a pediment  and  hood  and  vaulting 
between  the  outer  and  inner  arch.  The  south  porch  is  larger  and 
wholly  of  stone,  covered  with  the  original  vaulting  with  arched 
ribs.  The  front  presents  a lofty  pediment  rising  above  the  door, 
which  is  merely  ornamental  and  contains  a canopied  niche  con- 
taining a figure  said  to  be  King  Oswald.  There  are  stone  seats 
within.  There  are  external  buttresses  between  the  windows. 

The  tower  is  Perpendicular,  has  diagonal  buttresses  running 
quite  to  the  top,  an  embattled  parapet,  below  which  is  the  machi- 
colation peculiar  to  this  part  of  the  country.  (The  machicolation 
on  church  towers  occurs  also  at  Wakefield,  Normanton,  Thorner, 
Whitkirk,  and  Swillington.)  There  is  one  string-course  under  the 
belfry  windows  which  are  of  two  lights.  The  west  window  is  of 
three  lights,  the  hood  being  on  corbel  heads  of  Queen  and  Bishop. 
Below  this  window  is  a doorway  with  hood  and  rather  deep  soffit 
moulding.  On  the  north  is  a square  opening  under  t he  belfry  storey. 

There  is  a crocketed  pinnacle  at  each  angle.  The  spire  rises  in 
the  centre  of  the  tower  and  is  octagonal  and  without  ribs  or  spire 
lights. 

St.  Peter,  Warmfield,  or  Kirkthorp. 

Sept.  22,  1869.  This  church  has  nave  with  aisles,  chancel,  south 
porch,  and  western  tower.  Except  the  tower  the  exterior  seems  to 
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have  been  wholly  rebuilt.  The  arcades  of  the  nave  may  perhaps 
be  original;  each  has  four  pointed  arches  with  clustered  piers 
having  octagonal  capitals,  with  pieces  of  foliage  on  the  mouldings, 
apparently  of  Perpendicular  period.  The  arches  have  good  mould- 
ings. The  pillars  south  of  the  nave  have  a kind  of  spiral  moulding- 
in  the  necks  of  the  capitals.  The  chancel-arch  is  somewhat  similar. 
The  chancel  is  of  two  bays,  with  arches  to  north  aisles  like  those  of 
the  nave.  The  windows  are  mostly  square-headed  and  of  three 
lights.  The  north  chancel-aisle  has  windows  of  two  lights.  The 
two  east  windows  of  chancel  and  aisle  are  Perpendicular,  of  three 
lights,  and  renewed.  In  some  windows  are  pieces  of  ancient  coloured 
glass.  The  seats  are  open  and  new.  The  roofs  seem  to  have  been 
made  new.  The  tower  is  ordinary  Perpendicular  of  a local  type, 
has  corner  buttresses  and  one  string  under  the  belfry  windows,  and 
embattled  parapet  and  four  crocheted  pinnacles.  There  is  a stair 
turret  reaching  part  of  the  way  at  the  north-west.  The  west  win- 
dow is  of  three  lights,  those  of  the  belfry  of  two  lights,  with  ogee 
hood,  having  corbel  heads  and  one  at  the  apex.  There  is  a very 
ancient  bell  in  this  church  tower. 

St.  Cuthbert,  Ackworth. 

Nov.  6,  1869.  This  church  has  been  almost  entirely  rebuilt, 
except  the  tower.  It  consists  of  nave  and  chancel,  each  with 
aisles,  south  porch,  and  west  tower.  The  tower  is  plain  Perpendi- 
cular, of  rather  a local  type,  has  corner  buttresses,  embattled 
parapet  and  four  crocheted  pinnacles,  one  string-course;  belfry 
windows  are  of  two  lights;  west  doorway  with  obtuse  arch  having 
continuous  mouldings  and  some  slit  openings  at  the  north-west. 
The  tower-arch  to  the  nave  is  a tall  pointed  one,  on  octagonal  shafts, 
which  are  rather  of  concave  form.  There  is  a three-light  west 
window  and  staircase  within  the  north-west  angle.  The  nave  had 
originally  only  a south  aisle ; the  north  aisle  is  new.  The  nave  as 
now  arranged  has  on  each  side  two  very  wide  pointed  arches  on  piers 
of  clustered  shafts  dividing  the  aisles.  The  roof  is  of  good  lofty 
pitch.  The  chancel-arch  is  lofty,  pointed,  on  clustered  shafts  with 
capitals  of  foliage.  The  north  aisle  of  the  chancel  is  an  addition 
to  the  original  plan.  The  chancel  has  arcades  of  small  pointed  arches 
on  clustered  piers.  In  the  chancel  are  two  sedilia  with  crocketecl 
ogee  canopies,  trefoliated,  and  with  finials.  The  windows  through- 
out the  church  are  new,  all  with  Decorated  tracery,  mostly  of  two 
lights ; the  eastern  one  of  each  aisle  has  three  lights,  of  the  chancel 
five  lights  with  shafts.  The  seats  are  open,  and  the  nave  is  of  good 
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width  and  height.  There  is  an  organ  in  the  north  chancel  aisle. 
The  font  has  an  octagonal  bowl,  is  of  debased  form,  and  inscribed 
with  “ Thomas  Bradley,  D.D.,  Rector,  1663. ” 

St.  Mary,  Badsworth. 

Nov.  6,  1869.  This  church  has  clerestoried  nave  with  aisles, 
chancel  with  north  aisle,  and  western  tower.  The  south  side  of 
.the  nave  has  an  embattled  parapet,  but  not  the  northern.  The  tower 
is  engaged  in  the  west  end  of  the  aisles.  The  nave  has,  clear  of  the 
tower,  on  each  side  an  arcade  of  three  pointed  arches  on  octagonal 
pillars.  The  clerestory  has  late  Perpendicular  windows  of  two 
lights.  In  the  aisles  the  windows  are  mostly  Perpendicular  restora- 
tions and  some  with  segmental  arches.  In  the  north  aisle  is  a plain 
doorway  which  has  rather  an  Early  English  character.  The  tower 
has  solid  walls  on  the  north  and  south  towards  the  aisles,  pierced 
with  narrow  arches  on  brackets.  The  arch  to  the  nave  is  pointed, 
springing  at  once  from  the  wall.  The  nave  is  fitted  with  new  open 
seats.  The  chancel-arch  is  pointed,  on  corbels.  The  chancel  is 
of  good  proportions  and  has  two  low  pointed  arches  dividing  its 
north  aisle,  upon  octagonal  pillars.  The  east  window  is  a fine 
Perpendicular  one  of  five  lights,  something  of  the  type  of  the  east 
window  of  York  Minster,  with  small  transoms  embattled  in  the 
different  compartments.  The  south  windows  are  like  those  of  the 
south  aisle,  with  hoods  on  head  corbels.  The  north  aisle  has  a 
trefoil-headed  lancet  at  the  east  end;  other  windows  on  the  north 
are  square-headed  without  labels.  The  aisles  go  to  the  west  face 
of  the  tower.  The  tower  is  Perpendicular,  lofty,  and  of  a local  type, 
has  embattled  parapet  with  four  crocketed  pinnacles  and  corner 
buttresses,  two  string-courses  and  slit  lights,  as  at  Ackworth.  The 
west  doorway  has  continuous  arch-mouldings,  over  it  a window  of 
three  lights  which  has  been  tampered  with,  over  which  is  an  ogee 
canopied  niche.  The  belfry  windows  are  of  two  lights  and  tran- 
somed,  having  finials  on  the  apex  of  the  arch;  there  are  gargoyles 
at  the  corners. 

Bridge  Chapel,  Wakefield. 

Nov.  7,  1869.  This  small,  but  very  beautiful  chapel,  built  upon 
Wakefield  Bridge,  has  a very  special  interest,  being  almost  the  only 
existing  specimen  of  a bridge  chapel.  It  was  built,  as  is  said,  by 
Edward  III,  and  reconstructed  by  Edward  IV  in  memory  of  his 
father,  the  Duke  of  York,  slain  in  the  battle  of  Wakefield.  The 
features  are  of  advanced  Decorated  character,  and  of  very  beautiful 
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character  and  execution.  It  was  entirely  restored  in  1847-8,  when 
much  of  the  ornamental  features  were  renovated. 

It  is  a small  oblong  building,  55  feet  long,  25  feet  wide,  and 
36  feet  high,  without  distinction  of  chancel,  having  at  the  north- 
east angle  a graceful  octagonal  bell-turret  enclosing  a staircase. 
It  is  built  on  a basement  raised  from  the  bed  of  the  river  and  abutting 
a pier  of  the  bridge,  and  is  of  irregular  form,  expanding  in  its 
lower  part  and  strengthened  by  bold  corbelling.  The  west  front 
has  five  compartments  between  double  buttresses  at  the  angles, 
each  arched  and  surmounted  by  crocheted  pediments,  the  centre 
being  the  richest,  three  of  which  are  pierced  for  doors.  The  span- 
drels have  graceful  tracery  ; above  is  an  enriched  parapet  on  a steep 
slope  full  of  fine  sculpture  in  compartments.  The  north  and 
south  sides  have  also  enriched  parapets  with  ogee  niches,  and  the 
east  end,  rising  into  a sort  of  gable,  is  similar  in  ornament.  There 
is  no  west  window,  but  on  the  north  and  south  are  three  windows, 
square-headed,  of  three  lights,  and  labelled  externally  with  tracery 
restored  of  a flowing  character.  The  east  window  is  of  five  lights, 
also  renewed,  and  contains  new  stained  glass.  In  the  north  wall 
near  the  altar  is  a pointed  recess,  probably  an  aumbrye;  on  the 
south  is  another  with  ogee  pedimental  head,  evidently  a piscina. 
Another  ogee-headed  door  opens  into  the  bell-turret. 

The  interior  is  in  good  order,  fitted  with  open  benches,  and  a 
chorus  cantorum  formed.  It  is  used  for  divine  service  on  Sundays 
at  3 p.m.,  subsidiary  to  St.  Mary’s  Church. 

St.  Oswald,  Thornton  Steward. 

May  27,  1871.  A small  church  much  patched  and  modernised, 
and  of  no  attractive  appearance,  in  a lonely  spot,  rather  elevated, 
with  fine  view.  It  has  only  chancel  and  nave,  with  bell-cot  over 
the  west  end,  with  three  open  arches.  The  walls  are  covered  with 
plaster.  The  chancel  is  unusually  long.  It  is  of  Norman  origin, 
but  the  features  are  much  obliterated.  There  is,  however,  on  the 
south  side  a Norman  doorway  of  plain  character,  with  square  head 
and  tympanum  under  the  arch.  On  the  south  of  the  nave  is  one 
Decorated  two-light,  window  of  fair  character,  and  one  mutilated. 
The  chancel-arch  is  pointed  and  very  plain,  on  imposts,  doubtful 
if  original.  On  the  south-west  of  the  chancel  is  a low-side  narrow 
single  window  with  square  head.  The  east  window  of  two  lights 
is  questionable,  and  all  other  windows  modern  and  bad.  On  the 
south  side  of  the  chancel  is  a square  recess  in  the  wall.  The  font  is 
Early  English,  the  bowl  octagonal  with  rather  concave  sides,  upon 
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eight  short  legs  or  shafts  having  capitals  of  foliage  and  octagonal 
bases.  (Engraved  in  Whitaker’s  Richmondshire.) 

A west  porch  and  excrescence  on  the  north  of  the  chancel  are 
modern. 

St.  Lambert,  Burneston. 

May  27,  1871.  A fine  church,  wholly  Perpendicular,  and  very 
uniform;  also  in  very  good  condition,  though  some  of  the  improve- 
ments were  done  too  soon.  The  plan  includes  clerestoried  nave  with 
aisles,  chancel,  western  tower  with  stone  spire,  and  south  porch. 
The  whole  has  embattled  parapet,  with  crocketed  pinnacles  crown- 
ing the  buttresses,  except  the  chancel  where  the  parapet  is  moulded 
and  the  buttresses  crowned  by  square  pinnacles.  The  buttresses 
of  the  nave  are  of  shallow  projection ; all  the  windows  of  the  aisles 
and  clerestory  are  of  three  lights,  mostly  of  plain  cinquefoiled  lights. 
The  pinnacles  of  the  clerestory  are  not  set  on  the  buttresses. 
The  windows  at  the  west  of  the  aisles  have  only  two  lights.  The 
roofs  have  been  renewed — that  of  the  nave  is  of  flattish  pitch,  with 
moulded  timbers  ornamented  with  roses,  those  of  the  aisles  of 
lean-to  form.  The  nave  has  on  each  side  an  arcade  of  four  pointed 
arches  on  octagonal  pillars.  The  chancel-arch  is  wide  and  has  a 
Decorated  character,  rising  from  clustered  shafts  with  a peculiar 
octagonal  capital.  In  the  south  aisle  is  a piscina.  The  nave  is 
nicely  arranged  as  to  the  seats,  some  of  which  are  curious,  bearing 
date  1627,  with  knobs  on  the  bench  ends.  The  tower-arch  is  open, 
pointed,  and  springing  at  once  from  the  wall.  The  organ  is  on  the 
ground  at  the  west  end.  The  chancel  is  spacious  and  effective,  but 
its  fittings  were  done  too  early  and  the  woodwork  is  heavy.  The 
east  window  is  a fine  Perpendicular  one  of  five  lights,  flanked  by  good 
canopied  niches  on  brackets  with  angel  figures.  The  lateral  win- 
dows have  three  lights  with  embattled  transoms.  The  roof  is  of 
rather  high  pitch,  covered  with  lead,  and  something  of  the  hammer- 
beam  form.  There  are  three  fine  sedilia,  like  the  chancel-arch,  of 
Decorated  character,  having  trefoil  feathering  and  triangular  cano- 
pies with  crockets  and  finials  and  crocketed  pinnacles  between  them; 
the  arch-mouldings  extremely  good.  The  piscina  is  plainer.  There 
is  an  original  vestry  on  the  north  of  the  chancel  near  the  east  end, 
opening  by  a Tudor  arched  doorway  with  label,  and  a string-course 
under  the  window.  The  font  is  debased  and  bears  date  1662. 
The  tower  has  stone  groining  internally  with  plain  ribs  diverging 
from  the  central  opening  for  the  admission  of  the  bells.  The  tower 
has  corner  buttresses  charged  with  niches,  west  window  and  belfry 
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windows  of  two  lights,  an  embattled  parapet  with  pinnacles  at  the 
angles,  and  rather  a short  octagonal  spire  occupying  the  centre. 
The  porch  is  a fine  one,  the  doorways  having  continuous  arch- 
mouldings.  There  is  a curious  old  churchwardens'  pew. 

West  Witton. 

May  29,  1871.  A poor  church,  having  only  chancel  and  nave 
with  western  tower.  There  is  a priests'  door  on  the  south  of  the 
chancel  having  a round  arch.  The  windows  of  the  nave  and  chancel 
are  all  square-headed  and  very  ugly,  of  late  date,  and  mostly  divided 
into  two  by  one  central  mullion;  one  on  the  south  side  has  a label, 
perhaps  marking  an  earlier  date.  The  tower  is  low,  coarse,  and 
plain,  without  buttresses  or  string-course.  The  west  window  is 
square -headed,  of  two  lights,  and  labelled,  probably  Perpendicular; 
those  of  the  belfry  are  square-headed  and  two  trefoiled  lights.  The 
font  is  octagonal,  but  small  and  of  doubtful  character. 

There  has  been  an  extension  of  the  nave  on  the  north  side,  in 
the  worst  possible  style.  On  the  north  side  the  ground  falls  very 
much  and  the  shew  is  romantic. 

The  outer  walls  are  mostly  rough  cast. 

St.  Nicolas,  Ask  am  Bryan. 

Jan.  31,  1871.  A small  church,  with  nave  and  chancel  only, 
and  much  modernised.  There  is  a new  bell-cot  over  the  west  end, 
the  south  porch  is  new,  and  the  fine  Norman  doorway  which  was 
originally  within  it  has  been  injudiciously  moved  to  form  the  outer 
arch.  It  has,  however,  been  restored,  and  is  a very  rich  specimen, 
having  three  orders  of  ornamentation  and  two  orders  of  shafts,  the 
inner  member  carried  on  imposts.  The  zigzag  ornament  is  very 
fine  and  contains  foliage,  the  shafts  have  square  abaci  and  capitals 
of  foliage.  The  windows  of  the  nave  seem  to  be  modern  reproduc- 
tions of  Norman.  The  roof  open  with  tie  beams.  The  east  end  of 
the  chancel  retains  the  original  arrangement,  three  narrow  Norman 
windows  with  vesica  above  them,  having  no  moulding  nor  shafts 
externally,  but  marble  shafts  internally  which  seem  modern.  The 
vesica  has  externally  pellets  in  the  moulding.  There  is  no  chancel- 
arch.  The  interior  is  very  plain,  with  some  open  seats.  The  font 
of  doubtful  character. 

St.  Mary,  Askam  Richard. 

Jan.  31,  1871.  A small,  mean  church,  mutilated  and  modernised, 
in  one  undivided  space  and  no  marked  chancel,  a south  porch  which 
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may  be  modern,  and  a wooden  belfry  over  the  west  end.  The 
west  window  seems  to  be  Norman,  and  the  south  doorway  is  a good 
, specimen  of  that  style,  of  three  orders,  the  inner  carried  on  imposts, 
the  others  on  shafts  with  capitals  and  square  abaci,  one  moulding 
cylindrical  and  at  the  apex  a head.  The  other  windows  are  wretched 
and  modern,  and  the  fittings  are  very  bad.  The  outer  door  of  the 
porch  has  a round  arch.  The  font  has  an  octagonal  bowl  enclosed 
in  woodwork.  There  is  a slab  with  a floriated  cross  and  a chalice 
and  three  lozenges  incised. 

St.  Michael,  Cowthorpe. 

Jan.  30,  1871.  A small  church  which  seems  wholly  Perpendi- 
cular and  has  some  interesting  features.  It  has  only  chancel  and 
nave  with  a curious  small  tower  at  the  west  end,  having  an  open  arch 
on  its  western  face.  The  east  window  of  three  lights,  and  those  on 
the  north  of  the  chancel  of  two  lights,  have  flat  arches;  some  other 
windows  in  the  nave  have  square  heads  with  cinquefoiled  lights. 
The  nave  is  wide,  and  the  roof  has  arched  timbers.  The  chancel- 
arch  is  pointed  and  wide.  There  are  north  and  south  doors  to  the 
nave,  and  priests'  door  south  of  the  chancel.  Some  windows  have 
fragments  of  ancient  coloured  glass  in  which,  and  in  othei  parts  of 
the  church,  may  be  seen  heraldic  shields  charged  with  the  water 
bougets. 

The  most  remarkable  feature  in  the  church  is  a singular  and 
beautiful  wood  chest,  set  on  the  north  side  of  the  sacrarium,  which 
perhaps  is  unique.  At  first  sight  this  resembles  a sepulchre,  the 
front  being  richly  panelled,  each  compartment  arched  and  with 
double  feathering  and  the  spandrels  filled  with  foliage.  Moreover, 
it  stands  under  a high  canopy,  having  a flattened  arch  with  orna- 
mental spandrels,  and  supported  on  two  legs  or  shafts ; above  this 
it  rises  into  a sort  of  sloping  desk-like  form  surmounted  by  a cornice 
of  Tudor  flowers,  the  two  ends,  east  and  west,  being  crocketed. 
This  curious  wooden  chest  and  canopy  are  evidently  coeval  with 
the  church,  of  the  fifteenth  century,  and  little  alteration  has  been 
made  in  the  church  since  its  first  erection. 

On  the  north  of  the  altar  is  also  a shallow  ogee  piscina,  much 
mutilated,  and  singularly  placed  on  the  north,  also  a square  aom- 
brye  in  the  east  wall.  There  is  an  inscribed  monumental  slab  in 
the  chancel. 

A brass  is  recorded  in  Boutell’s  Monumental  Brasses,  as  being  in 
this  church,  with  figures  of  Brian  Roucliff  and  his  Lady,  Baron  of 
the  Exchequer,  1494,  the  probable  founder  of  the  church,  and  bear- 
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ing  the  model  of  a church.  The  figures  in  excellent  costume,  with 
canopies. 

The  font  has  shallow  panelling  and  heraldic  shields  on  the  bowl, 
and  a rude  stem.  There  is  a stone  arch  on  corbels  internally  over 
the  west  window  of  the  tower.  The  tower  itself  is  an  odd  composi- 
tion, small  in  dimension  and  without  buttresses.  On  its  west  side 
is  an  open  recessed  arch  containing  a window  of  three  lights.  The 
parapet  is  embattled,  the  belfry  windows  square-headed  and  plain, 
of  two  lights.  On  the  south,  in  the  intermediate  stage,  a square 
opening  containing  a quatrefoil. 

East  Ardsley. 

April  22,  1871.  This  church  had  originally  only  chancel  and 
nave,  but  a north  aisle  has  been  added,  in  debased  style,  to  the 
nave,  and  there  is  a poor  modern  west  tower,  of  small  size,  and  not 
worthy  of  being  exactly  described.  The  south  wall  of  the  nave  is 
original  and  has  a fine  Norman  doorway,  the  lofty  arch  of  which 
is  much  encroached  upon  by  the  roof  of  a rickety  porch.  It  has 
three  orders  of  arch-mouldings,  two  with  bold  chevron  work  and  one 
with  lozenges.  The  shafts  are  gone,  but  the  capitals  have  square 
abaci  and  good  sculpture.  On  the  south  of  the  nave  is  one  late 
Perpendicular  window  of  three  lights,  unfoliated,  and  with  transom, 
having  in  the  moulding  of  the  interior  arch  a course  of  rather  roughly- 
worked  flowers  and  leaves.  Another  window  is  square-headed, 
of  three  lights,  apparently  Elizabethan.  The  outer  wall  on  the 
south  is  covered  with  stucco.  The  interior  is  unimproved  with 
pews  which  have  knobs  on  the  bench  ends,  of  about  the  seven- 
teenth century.  The  aisle  is  divided  from  the  nave  by  an  arcade 
of  four  semi-circular  arches  on  circular  pillars,  with  square  capitals, 
having  a Tuscan  look.  The  windows  of  the  aisle  are  round-headed, 
of  very  ordinary  kind.  The  font  has  an  octagonal  bowl  with 
shallow  panelling.  There  is  no  chancel-arch.  The  chancel  has  a 
two-light  Perpendicular  east  window,  containing  coloured  glass. 
On  the  south  side  of  the  chancel  is  a three-light  square-headed  win- 
dow, with  foliated  lights  but  no  label.  East  and  west  of  this  are 
single-light  windows  with  round  heads,  of  doubtful  character.  There 
is  a vestry  on  the  north  of  the  chancel.  The  roofs  are  covered  with 
stone  slates. 

St.  Mary,  West  Ardsley,  or  Woodchurch. 

April  22,  1871.  This  church  has  been  wholly  rebuilt  save  the 
tower:  the  nave  in  1832  in  very  poor  quasi-Gothic  style,  the  chancel 
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in  1834  with more  pretension  but  not  successfully,  having  windows 
of  flowing  tracery  poorly  executed,  the  east  window  of  five  lights, 
the  others  of  two  and  three  lights  and  closely  set.  There  is  at 
present  only  chancel  and  nave,  but  there  are  indications  outside 
the  north  wall  of  an  arcade,  as  if  there  had  been  once  an  aisle  on  that 
side.  The  chancel  is  long,  the  chancel-arch  extremely  poor. 

The  tower  is  interesting,  being  mainly  Early  English,  without 
buttresses,  has  two  string-courses  dividing  it  into  stages,  below  the 
parapet  an  Early  English  corbel  table.  The  belfry  storey  has 
transitional  windows,  two  pointed  lights,  beneath  a semi-circular 
arch  of  two  orders,  and  divided  by  a central  shaft  with  capital. 
The  other  stages  have  single  lancets,  that  on  the  west  has  toothed 
hood-moulding.  The  parapet  is  Perpendicular,  embattled,  with 
four  crocheted  pinnacles.  On  the  east  wall  of  the  tower  appears  the 
mark  of  the  original  pitch  of  the  nave  roof.  The  roof  of  the  tower 
rises  into  a sort  of  saddle  form.  There  is  a west  gallery  and  organ. 

The  burial-ground  is  spacious  but  all  on  the  south  side.  The 
situation  is  fine  and  elevated. 

St.  James,  Well. 

May  2 7,  1871.  An  interesting  church  in  good  condition,  con- 
sisting of  a nave  and  chancel,  each  with  aisles,  west  tower,  and 
south  porch.  It  was  restored  in  1854,  and  is,  on  the  whole,  in  good 
condition.  The  doorway  within  the  south  porch  is  a good  Norman 
one,  of  three  orders,  with  shafts  having  abaci  and  capitals  of  rude 
foliage.  The  arch-mouldings  have  the  cylinder,  but  the  outer  has 
the  ornament.  The  porch  itself  is  of  late  character,  and  its 

outer  door  has  continuous  arch-mouldings. 

The  nave  has  on  each  side  an  arcade  of  three  pointed  arches, 
which  have  good  mouldings,  of  early  Decorated  character ; the  piers 
are  clustered,  of  four  large  shafts  slightly  keeled,  with  longitudinal 
ribs  between  them  and  general  octagonal  capital.  The  clerestory 
windows  are  square-headed,  of  two  lights.  The  windows  of  the 
aisles  are  square-headed  on  the  south,  of  three  lights,  with  the  Deco- 
rated tracery  so  common  in  this  neighbourhood,  some  of  which  have 
coloured  glass.  In  the  north  aisle  the  windows  are  of  two  lights, 
with  flat  arches,  of  Perpendicular  character. 

The  roofs  are  of  flat  pitch  and  plain.  The  tower-arch  is  pointed, 
on  octagonal  shafts,  and  open.  The  organ  is  placed  on  the  ground 
near  it.  The  seats  are  all  new  and  open,  of  oak,  with  poppy  heads 
on  the  bench  ends.  The  chancel-arch  is  pointed,  on  shafts  resemb- 
ling those  of  the  nave;  over  it  is  a three-light  window  containing 
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coloured  glass.  The  east  window  of  the  chancel  is  Decorated,  of 
three  lights,  flanked  by  moulded  brackets.  Between  the  chancel 
and  the  south  chapel  is  an  arcade  of  three  pointed  arches,  on  octa- 
gonal pillars  with  capitals.  The  north  chapel  opens  to  the  chancel 
by  one  pointed  arch  on  octagonal  shafts  or  responds,  and  east  of  this 
is  a large  hagioscope  looking  to  the  altar.  The  north  aisle  or  chapel 
has  two  windows,  respectively  of  two  and  three  lights,  like  those 
of  the  north  aisle ; at  its  east  end  are  two  stone  brackets ; eastward 
of  this  aisle  is  attached  an  original  vestry  opening  to  the  chancel 
by  a shouldered  doorway,  and  having  a window  in  the  higher  part 
of  the  wall  looking  into  the  chancel,  which  is  of  two  lights,  square- 
headed, and  simply  divided  by  a mullion,  The  east  end  has  two 
tiers  of  windows,  square-headed,  merely  divided  by  a mullion,  the 
lower  ones  presenting  to  the  interior  a shouldered  arch.  This 
vestry  is  very  rude  externally,  but  rises  much  higher  than  the 
chancel  arcade;  its  roof  is  covered  with  lead  and  it  has  bases  of 
pinnacles  mutilated.  Probably  this  vestry  may  have  had  two 
storeys,  with  a floor  dividing  them.  At  its  east  end  is  a slab,  which 
may  have  been  an  altar,  charged  with  a cross  flory. 

The  south  chapel  is  entirely  Decorated,  opens  to  the  aisle  by  a 
pointed  arch,  and  has  three  windows  of  two  lights  with  shouldered 
arches,  and  east  window  of  four  lights.  There  are  here  sepulchral 
monuments  of  the  Nevilles.  At  its  east  end  is  a fine  tomb  of  Italian 
character,  to  Sir  John  Neville,  Lord  Latimer,  with  a grand  effigy 
in  armour  and  several  heraldic  shields,  A.D.  1596.  The  shields  in 
this  monument  bear  the  arms  of  various  Yorkshire  gentry. 

Another  tomb,  of  altar  form,  has  a brass  and  inscription  com- 
memorating Dame  Dorothea  Nevill,  A.D.  1526. 

The  pavement  of  this  chapel  has  Roman  mosaics,  in  pretty  good 
state,  probably  brought  from  elsewhere.  The  tesselated  pavement 
belonged  to  a Roman  villa  discovered  in  1859.  There  are  also 
slabs  bearing  floriated  crosses. 

Some  good  pieces  of  ancient  coloured  glass  remain,  chiefly 
heraldic.  The  modern  glass  is  not  very  good. 

The  font  has  an  octagonal  bowl  of  cup  shape,  on  a stem  blazoned 
with  shields  and  surmounted  by  a beautiful  cover  of  tabernacle 
work  in  wood,  suspended  from  the  roof. 

The  aisles  and  clerestory  have  moulded  parapets,  and  there 
are  pinnacles  at  the  angles  of  the  chancel.  The  tower  is  of  rude 
character,  perhaps  built  for  defence,  but  not  vaulted  within  as  those 
of  Bedale  and  Thornton  Watlass.  It  has  no  buttresses,  but  a plain 
embattled  parapet  and  two  string-courses.  The  windows  of  the 
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lower  part  are  merely  slit-like  openings,  but  above  are  some  with 
trefoil  heads  of  two  lights.  The  belfry  storey  has  ugly  modern 
windows  of  two  lights.  On  the  west  side  is  one  of  two  lights  with 
square  head,  under  a containing  arch,  of  Decorated  character. 

St.  Mary,  Thornton  Watlass. 

May  27,  1871.  The  body  of  this  church  has  lately  been  wholly 
rebuilt,  but  the  original  tower  at  the  west  end  remains  untouched, 
and  is  very  interesting  from  being  one  of  the  fortified  towers  occa- 
sionally seen  in  the  north,  or  on  the  Welsh  and  Scottish  borders. 
In  its  arrangements  it  resembles  the  steeple  of  Bedale,  but  is  of 
plainer  character.  It  has  strong  thick  walls,  with  large  buttresses 
set  square,  that  at  the  south-east  swelling  into  a staircase  by  which 
there  is  an  ascent  to  the  upper  stage.  It  is  divided  into  two  stages 
by  a string-course ; several  of  the  lower  windows  are  mere  slits, 
but  a new  window  with  plate  tracery  has  been  inserted  on  the  west 
side.  There  is  no  door;  the  battlement  has  a fortress  character, 
and  there  are  small  pinnacles  at  the  angles;  beneath  the  parapet 
are  small  shields  and  roses.  The  belfry  windows  consist  on  each  side 
of  three  oblong  openings  which  have  trefoil  feathering.  The  lower 
storey  has  a strong  stone  vault  with  plain  ribs,  the  chamber  above 
the  vault  is  lighted  by  two  tiers  of  windows  and  has  a fireplace 
and  a garderobe,  showing  that  it  was  occupied  by  a guard.  The 
tower-arch  to  the  nave  is  plain  and  pointed,  without  moulding. 

The  church  has  a nave  with  north  aisle,  north  transept,  chancel, 
and  south  porch;  the  arcade  is  of  four  pointed  arches  upon  circular 
stilted  piers.  The  windows  are,  some  lancet,  some  transitional  to 
Decorated.  There  is  a chancel-arch,  and  the  nave  is  wide.  On 
the  whole  it  is  not  a bad  specimen  of  a new  chprch.  On  the  south 
of  the  altar  is  preserved  the  original  piscina  with  trefoil-arch, 
having  foliage  at  the  points. 

Holy  Trinity,  Coverham. 

May  30,  1871.  This  church  is  in  a secluded  spot  in  Coverdale, 
but  not  far  from  the  remains  of  the  Abbey.  It  consists  of  nave 
with  south  aisle,  chancel,  south  porch,  and  west  tower.  The 
chancel  has  two  single  lancets  on  the  south,  and  at  the  south-east  a 
square-headed  window  of  two  lights  and  Decorated  character.  The 
east  window  is  poor  Perpendicular,  of  three  lights,  the  arch  rather 
flat  and  no  foliation,  but  externally  has  foliage  in  the  spandrels. 
The  north  wall  of  the  chancel  looks  as  if  it  had  been  rebuilt  and  has 
no  windows.  The  north  side  of  the  nave  has  poor  modem  windows. 
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The  nave  is  divided  from  the  aisle  by  four  pointed  arches  on  plain 
octagonal  pillars,  without  capital  or  impost  of  any  sort.  The 
chancel-arch  is  pointed  but  very  low,  upon  corbels.  The  south 
aisle  has  on  the  south  Decorated  windows  of  two  lights,  at  the  west 
a plain  slit  window,  at  the  east  a Perpendicular  one  of  three  lights. 
The  porch  has  both  inner  and  outer  doorways  with  continuous  arch- 
mouldings. The  tower  seems  to  be  plain  Perpendicular,  has  corner 
buttresses  and  embattled  parapet  with  four  small  crocheted  pin- 
nacles, a string-course  under  the  belfry  storey  which  has  square- 
headed windows  of  two  lights.  There  is  no  doorway  but  a Perpen- 
dicular west  window  with  lights  merely  tre foiled.  Some  other 
openings  are  mere  slits.  The  parapet  is  of  superior  masonry  to  the 
rest.  The  tower  buttresses  are  partly  stopped.. 

There  are  some  stone  coffins  in  the  churchyard.  The  church- 
yard presents  a very  pretty  scene,  surrounded  by  woods  and  green 
hills. 

The  ruins  of  the  Abbey  are  inconsiderable.  A plain  but  hand- 
some gatehouse  remains  of  Perpendicular  character,  and  some 
portions  of  the  Abbey  buildings,  also  Perpendicular,  which  bear 
some  ornamental  panelling  charged  with  inscriptions  and  emblems. 
One  tablet,  labelled,  bears  the  monogram  IHC  and  the  letter  M 
crowned,  and  there  appears  also  the  representation  of  a falcon. 
The  following  inscriptions  occur  in  letter  of  fifteenth  century: 

Jesu  Mercy  Mercy.  Abbas  anno  dni  M quingenti  vm  istam 
domum  feliciter  hnivit.  Die  regina  celi — dna — advocata  fidelium. 

This  was  probably  the  abbot’s  house,  only  just  finished  before 
the  Dissolution. 

Of  the  church  little  remains  but  two  fine  arches  (transitional 
from  Early  English  to  Decorated)  with  clustered  piers  of  four  shafts 
with  capitals.  At  the  end  of  the  transepts  are  seen  lancet  windows. 

St.  Oswald,  TIauxwell. 

May  30,  1871.  The  church  has  nave  and  chancel,  west  tower 
and  south  porch,  and  on  the  north  side  of  the  nave  a transeptal 
chapel  now  shut  out  from  the  nave.  There  has  been  much  restora- 
tion of  practical  rebuilding.  Within  the  new  south  porch  is  a good 
Norman  doorway,  the  arch-mouldings  are  bold  and  have  the  chevron 
ornament,  and  the  cylinder  and  an  outer  moulding  the  billet  orna- 
ment. The  shafts  have  cushion  capitals  with  rope  necking,  the 
doorcase  is  square  with  tympanum  above.  On  the  north  of  the 
nave  is  a narrow  square-headed  door  with  Norman  sculpture  in 
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the  lintel.  There  are  two  lancet  windows  on  this  side,  which  seem 
to  have  been  renovated.  On  the  south  of  the  nave  is  one  Decorated 
window  of  two  lights  and  one  single  lancet.  The  nave  and  north 
chapel  are  embattled,  the  latter  has  square  end  without  gable,  and 
has  lancet  windows.  The  chancel-arch  is  a line  Norman  one,  having 
two  orders  of  moulding  and  shafts  with  abaci  and  cushion  capitals. 
The  tower-arch  to  the  nave  is  plain  and  pointed.  The  chancel  is 
long,  as  usual  in  the  North  Riding,  has  two  single  lancets  and  priests’ 
door  on  the  south,  on  the  north  a small  single  lancet  near  the  west. 
The  east  window  has  three  lancets  under  a pointed  arch,  and  a 
piscina  at  the  south-east. 

The  tower  is  of  three  stages  with  embattled  parapet,  has  on  the 
south  two  single  lancets  in  the  lower  part  and  one  above.  The 
belfry  window  on  the  east  and  west  has  two  lancets  beneath  a pointed 
arch,  on  the  other  sides  Perpendicular  of  two  lights.  A west  window 
is  Decorated,  of  two  lights,  with  coloured  glass.  There  are  some 
ancient  gravestones  in  the  churchyard,  with  crosses,  and  in  the 
porch  are  placed  some  sepulchral  effigies,  one  of  a cross-legged 
knight,  one  much  mutilated  seems  to  be  a priest.  On  the  south  side 
is  the  shaft  of  a cross  with  early  sculpture. 

St.  Andrew,  Fin  gall. 

May  30,  1871.  A small  church,  standing  quite  alone  in  a pretty, 
secluded  spot.  It  has  nave  with  north  aisle,  a chancel,  and  a 
bell-cot  set  over  the  east  end  of  the  nave,  with  two  arches  for  bells. 
The  windows  on  the  south  are  Perpendicular,  square-headed,  and 
of  two  arches,  not  labelled  except  in  the  chancel,  where  they  are 
set  lower.  The  chancel  windows  on  the  south  have  somewhat  of 
a Decorated  character  and  are  labelled.  The  arcade  between  the 
nave  and  aisle  is  of  three  semi-circular  arches  on  circular  columns 
having  octagonal  capitals,  probably  transitional  from  Norman  to 
Early  English.  The  aisle  is  narrow  and  low,  the  roof  coming  nearly 
to  the  ground;  it  has  much  base  work  and  only  one  window,  which 
is  modern.  The  roof  is  very  rough.  The  chancel-arch  is  pointed 
and  very  plain,  on  a corbel  on  the  north  side  only.  The  east  window 
is  Decorated,  of  three  lights.  There  is  an  oblong  small  window  at 
the  west  of  the  arch.  The  font  has  plain  octagonal  bowl.  A west 
porch  is  modern,  and  there  are  outside  steps  to  a gallery  lighted  by 
an  ugly  window.  There  is  a small  organ,  and  pews  untouched. 
A north  vestry  seems  modern. 
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Bolton  Castle. 

May  29,  1871.  This  small  church,  subordinate  to  Wensley,  is 
close  to  the  ancient  castle  of  the  Scropes.  It  consists  only  of  nave 
and  chancel,  with  a small  west  tower  which  is  without  buttresses, 
and  has  moulded  parapet  and  belfry  windows  of  two  trefoiled  lights, 
unconnected.  O11  the  west  side,  a window  which  has  lost  its  monial. 
There  is  no  division  of  nave  and  chancel.  The  east  end  of  the  chan- 
cel has  the  buttresses  surmounted  by  plain  pinnacles.  The  east 
window  is  an  odd  one,  of  two  lights,  having  tracery  rather  of  Deco- 
rated character,  but  possibly  late,  and  two  transoms.  It  is  flanked 
by  a canopied  niche  on  each  side,  trefoiled  and  labelled.  The 
south-east  window' is  set  high  111  the  wall.  The  north  and  south 
windows  have  transoms  and  a flamboyant  look.  On  the  south  are 
three  equal  sedilia  divided  by  shafts,  and  piscina,  the  arches  of  which 
are  trefoiled  and  ogeed;  the  piscina  has  a stone  shelf.  There  is  a 
small  pointed  arch  in  the  wall  on  the  south  of  the  nave  near  where 
the  chancel  is  supposed  to  begin.  The  ford  has  plain  octagonal 
bowl.  The  south  doorway  has  plain  continuous  arch-mouldings. 
The  seats  are  open. 

Holy  Trinity,  Wentworth. 

Jan.  29,  1872.  This  church  has  nave  and  chancel,  each  with 
north  aisle,  and  a western  tower.  It  is  partially  modernised  and 
altogether  in  a state  of  mutilation  and  disorder.  The  south  side 
was  rebuilt  in  the  seventeenth  century  in  a kind  of  renaissance 
fashion.  The  windows  on  the  north  and  east  are  mostly  debased 
and  square-headed.  The  arcade  of  the  nave  seems  to  have  been 
Norman,  and  two  large  circular  pillars  of  that  style  having  square 
capitals,  but  the  arches  have  been  removed  and  the  effect  of  the 
moulded  columns  is  most  awkward  and  unsightly.  Between  the 
nave  and  chancel  is  a coarse  pointed  arch,  and  another  between  the 
north  aisle  and  north  chancel.  Between  the  chancel  and  north 
aisle  are  two  pointed  arches  on  clumsy  octagonal  pillars  with  over- 
hanging capitals. 

Nothing  can  exceed  the  wretchedness  of  the  fittings,  with 
irregular  hideous  pews  and  galleries,  and  the  whole  interior  is  dark 
and  dirty  in  the  extreme.  There  is  an  organ. 

The  tower  is  poor  late  Perpendicular,  opening  to  the  nave  by  a 
pointed  arch.  The  upper  part,  which  has  battlements  and  four 
pinnacles,  seems  to  be  modern. 

There  are  in  the  north  chancel  altar-tombs  with  effigies,  one  with 
knight  and  lady,  to  Sir  T.  and  Lady  Wentworth,  1587,  one  of  earlier 
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date  to  some  of  the  Gascoignes.  One  to  Sir  Win.  Wentworth  with 
kneeling  figures,  and  one  to  the  great  Lord  Strafford,  represented  as 
kneeling.  These  tombs  are  of  the  sixteenth  century  and  are  not  in 
good  condition. 

All  Saints,  Barwick-in-Elmet. 

April  26,  1872.  A fair  parish  church,  wholly  of  the  plain  local 
Perpendicular  character  except  the  chancel,  which  is  Decorated. 
The  whole  is  in  fair  condition  and  consists  of  a clerestoried  nave  with 
aisles,  chancel,  western  tower,  and  south  porch.  The  roofs  have 
a high  pitch,  covered  with  tiles,  and  without  parapets.  The  material 
is  good  stone.  The  nave  arcades  are  each  of  four  pointed  arches, 
on  octagonal  pillars  with  capitals.  The  clerestory  windows  are 
square-headed  and  of  two  lights.  The  windows  of  the  aisles,  of 
three  lights,  also  square-headed,  save  those  at  the  east  end  of  each 
aisle.  The  roof  is  of  good  pitch.  The  seats  are  new  and  all  open. 
There  is  a piscina  near  the  east  end  of  the  south  aisle,  plain  and 
pointed,  and  a stone  bracket  near  the  east  window  of  the  same  aisle. 
The  tower-arch  is  pointed,  on  octagonal  shafts.  The  tower  is  of  good 
masonry  and  of  good  proportions,  has  no  regular  string-course  save 
one  under  the  belfry  window.  The  parapet  is  embattled,  and  at 
each  angle  a crocheted  pinnacle.  Under  the  parapet  is  the  machi- 
colation so  common  in  the  Leeds  district.  The  west  doorway  has 
continuous  arch-mouldings;  above  it  is  a three-light  window, 
rather  small.  Also  over  the  west  door  are  two  niches,  and  in- 
dications of  a third,  having  good  canopies;  the  northern  contains 
the  figure  of  a saint.  The  belfry  windows  are  of  two  lights,  the 
buttresses  at  the  angles. 

The  chancel-arch  is  pointed,  on  octagonal  corbels  coming  to  a 
point,  and  enriched  with  foliage.  The  chancel  has  a good  five-light 
Decorated  window  at  the  east  end,  apparently  renovated.  The 
east  window  has  good  modern  stained  glass.  On  the  north  side  of 
the  sacrarium  is  a Norman  window,  now  filled  with  stained  glass, 
and  opening  to  the  vestry  which  is  a modern  erection,  but  there  is 
a fine  doorway  opening  to  it  from  the  chancel,  with  flat  ogee-arch 
having  crocheted  canopy  on  corbel  heads.  The  vestry  door  has 
four-leafed  flowers  in  its  mouldings.  There  are  two  windows  on  the 
south  of  the  chancel,  of  two  lights,  square-headed,  and  of  Decorated 
character.  That  south  of  the.  sacrarium  has  the  cill  extended  for 
a seat.  The  roof  of  the  chancel  is  covered  with  arched  timbers  on 
corbels. 

The  chancel  is  arranged  stall-wise.  The  organ  is  at  the  west 
end  of  the  nave.  No  galleries. 
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The  font  is  a new  one  with  octagonal  bowl. 

The  south  porch  has  a flat-archecl  outer  door.  Within  is  a better 
one  with  continuous  arch-mouldings.  Over  the  outer  door  is  a 
shallow  niche. 

St.  James,  Sutton,  near  Hull. 

April  27,  1872.  The  church  consists  of  nave  with  north  and 
south  aisles,  chancel,  and  west  tower  engaged  with  the  aisles.  The 
prevailing  features  are  Decorated,  with  some  Perpendicular,  and  the 
church  has  been  fairly  restored  and  is  in  good  condition.  The 
material  is  partly  of  excellent  stone,  especially  in  the  chancel,  but 
some  parts  are  inferior,  partially  mixed  with  brick  and  with  rough 
cast.  The  aisles  are  embattled.  The  chancel  has  a high-pitched 
slated  roof  with  ridge  crest.  The  nave  has  arcades  of  four  bays, 
having  good  pointed  arches  on  octagonal  pillars.  There  is  a kind 
of  clerestory,  but  without  windows.  The  roof  of  the  nave  has  been 
renovated  in  pine,  the  timbers  on  corbels.  The  aisles  are  very 
narrow  and  have  for  the  most  part  square-headed  windows,  those 
in  the  eastern  portion  are  of  three  lights  and  Edwardian  character, 
those  near  the  west  are  later  and  labelled  externally.  The  tower 
opens  to  the  nave  by  a lofty  pointed  arch  with  channeled  soffit. 
The  north  and  south  arches  are  similar,  but  less  lofty,  and  the  inter- 
mediate pieces  have  good  panelling  of  Perpendicular  character. 
There  are  also  arches  added  for  strength  across  the  aisles  from  the 
tower  piers.  The  east  window  of  each  aisle  is  of  three  lights,  but 
small  and  with  a sort  of  flamboyant  tracery.  In  the  north  aisle 
near  the  east  end  is  a small  piscina,  and  in  the  south  aisle  one  with 
trefoil  arch  and  shafts. 

The  pulpit  is  a rich,  new  one,  of  stone  and  marble. 

The  chancel  is  very  spacious  and  lofty,  and  of  excellent  Deco- 
rated character,  large  in  proportion  to  the  nave.  The  chancel-arch 
is  pointed,  on  octagonal  corbels.  The  east  window  is  a very  fine 
one  of  five  lights,  with  wheel  in  the  tracery.  On  each  side  are  three 
square-headed  Edwardian  windows  of  three  lights,  and  near  the 
west  one  Perpendicular  window,  square-headed,  of  two  lights. 

On  the  south  of  the  sacrarium  are  two  sedilia  with  moulded, 
pointed  arches  on  octagonal  shafts,  which  seem  to  be  new,  having 
foliaged  spandrels.  Also  a piscina  with  trefoil  feathering.  There 
is  a door  on  the  north  to  the  vestry  with  flattened  trefoil  top. 

On  the  outside  of  the  chancel  is  seen  the  doorway,  and  the 
original  vestry  is  destroyed.  Some  wood  screen-work,  perhaps  part 
of  the  rood-loft,  is  set  up  in  the  chancel.  In  the  chancel  is  an 
altar-tomb  panelled  with  quatrefoils  containing  armorial  shields,  of 
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Decorated  character,  bearing  the  effigy  of  a knight  in  chain  armour, 
with  lion  at  his  feet. 

The  font  has  a circular  bowl  with  nail-head  round  the  top,  on 
an  octagonal  base.  The  tower  is  covered  with  rough  cast,  and  has  a 
plain  parapet,  one  string-course  under  the  belfry  storey;  the  belfry 
windows  are  of  two  lights.  On  the  west  side  is  a fine  Perpendicular 
five-light  window. 

The  organ  is  in  the  chancel. 

SS.  Andrew  and  Mary,  Paul. 

April  29,  1872.  A small  cruciform  church  with  central  tower 
and  aisles  to  the  nave  wholly  Perpendicular.  The  plan  is  well 
developed,  but  the  church  is  in  bad  condition.  The  material  is  a 
mixture  of  rubble  and  pebbles,  with  dressings  of  better  stone  and 
occasional  brick-work.  Much  of  the  exterior  covered  with  rough 
cast.  The  arch-mouldings  in  the  nave  are  very  good.  The  nave 
has  tall  arcades,  of  four  bays,  with  good  pointed  arches  on  light 
octagonal  pillars  with  capitals.  There  are  corbels  for  the  timbers 
of  the  roof,  but  the  roof  has  a modern  ceiling.  The  aisles  are  very 
narrow,  with  lean-to  roofs.  The  west  window  is  large,  of  five  lights, 
which  are  very  wide,  and  has  a battlemented  transom.  The  windows 
of  the  aisles  are  of  two  lights,  with  segmental  arches.  The  transepts 
are  very  shallow  and  have  windows  of  three  lights  at  the  ends. 
There  are  pointed  arches  across  the  aisles  where  the  transepts  meet 
them.  The  tower  rises  on  four  lofty  pointed  arches  with  strong 
piers,  upon  octagonal  shafts.  The  outer  moulding  of  these  arches 
interlace.  There  is  the  mark  of  where  the  rood-screen  was  fixed. 
The  chancel  has  an  east  window  of  five  lights,  wide,  as  in  the  west 
window.  On  the  north  and  south  are  three-light  windows,  and  a 
priests'  door  on  the  south.  The  piscina  obliterated,  the  whole 
church  dreary  and  unimproved,  with  ugly  pews.  At  the  north-east 
is  a vestry  opening  by  pointed  doorway,  but  itself  modern.  The 
font  is  modern.  The  north  and  south  doorways  of  the  nave  have 
plain  continuous  arch-mouldings  and  no  porch.  The  tower  is  plain, 
has  embattled  parapet,  and  pinnacles  seem  to  have  been  intended. 
There  are  two  strings,  belfry  windows  of  two  lights,  and  a slit-opening 
in  the  second  stage.  The  chancel  is  of  superior  stone  masonry  and 
is  of  three  bays. 

All  Saints,  Burstwick. 

April  29,  1872.  The  church  has  nave  with  north  aisle,  a tran- 
septal  chapel,  chancel,  south  porch,  and  west  tower. 
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The  material  is  mixed,  of  pebbles,  flint,  and  brick,  etc.,  with 
superior  stone  dressings.  The  features  are  Decorated  and  Per- 
pendicular  save  one  single  lancet,  which  is  seen  on  the  south  of  the 
nave  near  the  porch.  There  are  good  canopied  buttresses  in  the 
south  chapel,  which  has  a good  Decorated  window  of  three  lights 
having  a hood  on  head  corbels.  The  other  windows  in  the  nave  are 
Perpendicular,  of  two  and  three  lights,  mostly  square-headed.  The 
arcade  of  the  nave  is  of  four  bays,  pointed  arches  on  octagonal 
pillars,  which  have  in  the  capitals  a kind  of  egg-moulding.  The 
transeptal  chapel  is  lower  than  the  nave  and  has  a good  stone 
parapet,  as  also  has  the  eastern  part  of  the  north  aisle.  The  chancel- 
arch  is  pointed  and  plain,  that  to  the  south  transept  is  low.  The 
chancel  has  on  the  south  three  large  Perpendicular  windows,  and  at 
the  east  one  of  five  lights,  all  with  segmental  arches.  On  the  south 
is  a priests’  door  under  the  cill  of  a window.  The  chancel  is  of  superior 
stone  masonry.  The  tower-arch  is  pointed,  on  octagonal  shafts. 
The  tower  has  two  string-courses,  is  of  rubble  and  mixed  material, 
with  stone  buttresses,  a parapet  of  mixed  stone  and  brick,  and 
intended  pinnacles.  On  the  west  side  a good  window  of  three  lights 
and  transom,  with  three  arches  in  the  tracery,  apparently  late 
Decorated.  Over  this  is  a niche  with  ogee  canopy,  at  the  base  of 
which  is  an  angel  bearing  a shield.  The  belfry  windows  of  two  lights. 
On  the  east  side  of  the  tower  is  the  mark  of  the  original  pitch  of  the 
nave  roof,  higher  than  the  present  one,  covered  with  lead. 

The  font  has  a circular  bowl  on  a stem. 

Thorngumbald. 

April  29,  1872.  A small  church  consisting  of  nave  and  chancel 
only,  and  undivided.  The  walls  have  been  rebuilt  in  brick,  but  the 
original  Norman  doorway  remains  on  the  south. 

The  windows  are  Perpendicular,  that  at  the  east  end  of  three 
lights,  the  others  of  two  lights.  The  north  doorway  has  a pointed 
arch. 

All  Saints,  Routh. 

April  30,  1872.  A small  church,  in  good  condition,  consisting 
of  nave  and  chancel  only,  with  poor  small  western  tower  and  south 
porch.  The  nave  has  on  the  north,  near  the  west  end,  a single 
lancet  and  a small  window,  set  up  high  in  the  wall  to  light  the 
rood-loft.  The  other  windows  of  the  nave  are  of  two  lights,  of 
Decorated  character,  but  some  mutilated.  The  chancel-arch  is 
much  depressed  and  does  not  seem  to  be  original.  The  chancel  has 
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Decorated  windows,  at  the  east  one  of  three  lights  with  reticulated 
tracery.  On  the  north  is  one  and  on  the  south  two  of  two  lights. 
The  chancel  has  a new  roof  and  the  sacrarium  is  laid  with  new  tiles. 
There  is  a large  brass  of  a knight  and  lady  of  the  fifteenth  century, 
under  a double-ogee  canop}/  with  foliation,  crockets,  and  finials. 
These  are  Sir  John  Routh  and  his  lady,  c.  1410.  The  lady  has  the 
winged  head-dress.  The  inscription  is  mutilated.  The  seats  are 
open.  The  nave  has  an  ugly  flat  roof.  The  tower  is  very  poor,  the 
lower  part  of  stone,  has  a Perpendicular  square-headed  window,  the 
upper  part  modern.  The  porch  is  of  brick.  The  walls  are  mostly 
covered  with  rough  cast.  The  font  is  of  late  date,  has  octagonal 
bowl,  with  shields  on  each  face,  and  on  an  octagonal  stem. 

St.  Mary,  Rrandsburton. 

April  30,  1872.  A large  church,  but  not  of  remarkable  beauty, 
has  clerestoried  nave  with  aisles,  chancel,  west  tower,  and  south 
porch.  A large  portion  of  the  outer  walls  of  the  church  is  of  brick, 
interspersed  with  rubble  and  pebbles,  having  a coarse  appearance; 
some  parts  covered  with  rough  cast.  The  east  end  especially  is 
of  this  unsightly  mixed  masonry,  the  chancel  and  clerestory  mainly 
of  brick.  The  roof  of  the  nave  appears  to  be  new.  The  nave  has 
arcades  of  five  bays,  of  Early  English  character.  The  arches  are 
pointed  and  chamfered,  the  two  western  very  wide,  the  pillars 
circular  with  moulded  capitals.  The  west  responds  on  the  north 
and  south  are  Early  English,  and  have  shafts  with  good  Early 
English  capitals.  The  east  respond  on  the  north  has  a square 
abacus  with  foliage,  on  the  south  it  is  moulded.  The  clerestory 
windows  are  square-headed,  of  two  lights,  and  late.  The  aisles  are 
narrow  and  the  windows  are  uniform  Perpendicular,  of  three  lights. 
There  are  no  windows  at  the  west  of  the  aisles.  There  is  a small 
piscina  in  the  south  aisle,  with  slight  ogee  head.  The  nave  has  ugly 
pews,  and  a gallery  at  the  west  end  wherein  is  an  organ.  The  chancel- 
arch  is  wide  and  ugly,  on  octagonal  shafts.  The  chancel  seems  to  be 
wholly  Perpendicular;  has  a poor  flat -pitched  roof.  The  windows 
are  square-headed,  the  eastern  having  five  ogee  heads,  the  south-west 
having  three.  A north-western  window  is  closed  and  has  a hood 
brought  down  as  a string-course  under  the  window.  On  the  north  of 
the  sacrarium  is  a crocketed  ogee  niche  with  groining,  set  somewhat 
sideways.  On  the  south  is  an  Early  English  priests'  door,  now  open- 
ing to  an  ugly  modern  vestry.  In  the  east  wall  is  a ledge.  The  east 
gable  as  seen  externally  above  the  east  window  has  an  oblong 
opening  filled  with  a quatrefoil.  The  body  has  no  parapets.  The 
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font  has  a plain  octagonal  bowl  on  similar  stem.  In  the  chancel 
are  two  brasses  before  1400;  one  is  a bust  of  a priest,  once  on  a 
pedestal,  to  Willm.  Darell.  French  inscription  under  the  bust.  On 

the  legend  round  the  brass,  “ Hie  jacet  dominus  Willm.  Darell, 

anno  dni  mi  hi  ccclxiiii Cui  anima  ppr.d  Dm  (. Manual  of 

Brasses  of  Oxford  Architectural  Society,  pp.  60,  64,  Introduction); 
another  is  to  Sir  John  St.  Quintin  and  his  lady,  1397,  a heart  held 
in  the  hand;  the  figures  are  large  (the  St.  Ouintin  brass  noticed  in 
Ibid.,  pp.  20,  49,  72).  The  porch  is  of  brick,  with  embattled 
parapet  of  stone,  and  has  lateral  square  windows  fitted  with  quatre- 
foils.  Over  the  inner  door  is  a plain  ogee  niche. 

The  tower  is  poor  and  has  no  buttresses,  but  is  divided  by  two 
string-courses,  all  of  coarse  Perpendicular  and  rough  masonry. 
The  west  window  is  square-headed,  of  two  lights ; the  belfry  win- 
dows of  two  lights,  also  square-headed,  and  a shallow  ogee  niche  over 
the  west  window.  The  tower-arch  to  the  nave  pointed,  on  octa- 
gonal shafts. 

The  outer  door  of  the  porch  has  continuous  arch-mouldings. 

St.  Helen,  Sheriff  Hutton. 

May  1,  1872.  An  interesting  church,  having  clerestoried  nave 
with  aisles,  chancel  with  north  and  south  aisles  or  chapels,  and  a 
square  tower  at  the  west  end  engaged  with  the  aisles.  The  arches 
from  the  tower  to  the  nave  and  aisles  are  pointed,  on  octagonal 
shafts.  The  lower  part  of  the  tower  seems  to  be  Norman,  and  has 
rude  masonry  and  one  very  plain  window  of  that  character  and  one 
later.  The  walls  are  very  solid,  and  the  extension  of  the  aisles  to 
the  west  of  the  tower  is  a later  arrangement,  when  pointed  arches 
were  opened  in  the  tower  walls.  There  is  a west  doorway  to  the 
tower,  pointed,  with  continuous  arch-mouldings.  The  upper  part 
of  the  tower  is  Perpendicular,  with  embattled  parapet  and  small 
pinnacles  and  two-light  belfry  window.  There  are  no  parapets 
to  the  aisles  or  clerestory  which  have  lead  roofs.  There  are  two 
large  pointed  arches,  on  octagonal  pillars,  dividing  the  nave  from 
each  aisle.  One  pier  on  the  south  of  the  nave  has  good  foliage 
in  the  capital.  The  clerestory  has  on  each  side  three  Perpendicular 
windows  with  depressed  arches. 

The  windows  of  the  aisles  are  mostly  square-headed,  of  two 
lights,  with  Edwardian  tracery — a Yorkshire  feature — and  there 
are  doorways  in  each  of  the  west  extension  of  the  aisles.  The  nave 
is  encumbered  by  pews  and  galleries. 

The  aisle  windows  are  labelled  externally. 
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The  chancel-arch  is  pointed,  springing  at  once  from  the  wall. 
There  are  Tudor-shaped  arches  between  the  aisles  of  the  nave  and 
those  of  the  chancel.  Between  the  chancel  and  north  chapel  is 
one  wide  pointed  arch  on  octagonal  shafts,  and  eastward  of  this 
aisle  is  an  original  sacristy  opening  by  a continuous  pointed  arch 
and  lighted  by  narrow  slit-like  windows  with  stepped  cills.  Between 
the  chancel  and  south  chapel  are  two  Tudor  arches  on  an  octagonal 
pier  set  higher  than  the  opposite  one.  Between  the  east  end  of  the 
north  aisle  and  the  vestry  is  a strong  door  with  very  good  wood- 
work. The  chancel  has  an  open  roof  of  flat  pitch.  In  other  parts 
the  roofs  are  ceiled.  The  east  window  is  of  five  lights,  good  Per- 
pendicular. On  the  north  of  the  chancel  is  one  lancet  in  the  wall, 
showing  that  it  was  once  on  the  outside.  The  south  chapel  is  raised 
and  is  mostly  Perpendicular,  of  very  good  masonry  of  a late  date, 
but  the  east  window  has  a Decorated  character,  the  other  windows 
are  of  three  lights  without  tracery  in  the  heads.  This  chapel  is 
full  of  old  banners  and  helmets  in  a state  of  decay.  Its  roof  ex- 
ternally has  a high  pitch.  The  north  chapel  has  square-headed 
windows,  of  Decorated  character,  of  three  lights.  In  the  cill  of  each 
of  these  windows  is  a sepulchral  effigy.  In  the  eastern,  of  a cross- 
legged  knight  with  shield,  upon  a tomb  charged  with  heraldic  shields  ; 
in  the  other  the  effigy  of  a lady  with  joined  hands  of  small  size, 
representing  perhaps  a young  person,  and  having  on  her  head  a 
crown  or  coronet;  the  tomb  is  panelled  with  niches  and  has  two 
shields  borne  by  angels. 

This  knight’s  shield  bears  the  arms  of  Bytham,  c.  1355.  The 
following  inscription  on  a brass  on  the  floor,  perhaps  in  connection 
with  this  effigy:  “ Vestibulum  fieri  qui  fecit  & ista  capellam.  Hie 
cantariam  sistere  perpetuam.  Fundans  Xte  Thome  Bytham 
miserare  Suseq:  Agneti  sponsae  que  simul  hie  recubat.” 

The  centre  compartment  of  this  tomb  has  a representation  of 
the  Father,  supporting  the  crucifix.  This  is  supposed  to  be  a 
Neville. 

The  inscription  seems  to  connect  Sir  T.  Bytham  with  the  building 
of  the  chapel. 

In  the  jamb  of  the  window  adjoining  are  two  shields,  one  bearing 
the  Cross  of  St.  George. 

There  is  a curious  western  porch  in  the  tower.  There  are  stairs 
into  the  upper  part  of  the  tower  above  each  north  and  south  entrance. 

The  font  has  a circular  bowl  on  octagonal  stem.  There  is  a 
trefoil-headed  piscina  to  the  east  pier  of  the  north  arcade,  also  one 
in  the  south  chapel. 
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On  the  north  of  the  chancel  externally  is  an  inscription  recording 
the  burial  of  Ann  Plumer,  outside  the  church  " contrary  to  vulgar 
prejudice.” 

The  neighbouring  castle,  in  a most  ruinous  state,  much  resembles 
the  more  perfect  one  of  Bolton,  and  was  probably  rebuilt  by  Ralph 
Nevile,  Earl  of  Westmorland,  temp.  Edw.  III. 

St.  Mary,  Armthorp. 

Jan.  28,  1873.  A small  church,  much  disfigured  by  modern 
alterations,  consists  of  a nave  and  chancel.  The  north  side  of  the 
former  has  been  rebuilt  and  extended  by  a quasi-transept;  also  a 
modern  belfry  added  on  the  west  end  of  the  nave,  of  poor  and  un- 
meaning character.  The  south  side  of  the  nave  and  the  chancel  are 
comparatively  original.  The  chancel-arch  and  the  south  doorway 
of  the  nave  are  early  Norman.  The  former  is  very  plain,  rising  on 
imposts,  and  the  doorway  is  very  similar,  the  outer  member  on 
capitals,  the  inner  plain.  On  the  south  side  of  the  nave  is  one  ori- 
ginal small  Norman  window,  and  one  of  late  Perpendicular,  square- 
headed, of  three  lights.  The  chancel  is  ceiled  and  modernised  and 
the  east  window  closed. 

St.  Michael,  Ropington. 

Jan.  28,  1873.  This  church  has  been  wholly  rebuilt  except  the 
tower,  but  retains  a good  original  doorway  on  the  south  of  the  nave. 
It  has  been  said  that  a Norman  chancel-arch  has  been  retained. 
The  style  of  the  nave  is  ambitious  and  expensive,  probably  dating 
about  1840,  but  not  satisfactory  for  a village  church,  nor  up  to  the 
mark  of  the  present  day  as  to  ecclesiastical  management.  There  are 
nave  and  chancel  without  aisles,  and  north  and  south  transepts,  all 
in  a highly-finished  and  somewhat  rich  Early  English  style,  with 
corbel  table  and  large  triplet  windows  having  fine  mouldings  and 
shafts.  The  south  doorway  within  the  porch  is  very  good  Norman, 
and  has  been  carefully  restored.  It  has  two  courses  of  moulding, 
with  billet  and  beak-head  ornaments,  and  a cylindrical  one  forming 
the  inner  member.  The  shafts  have  been  restored.  The  tower  at 
the  west  end  is  of  ordinary  and  late  Perpendicular,  not  unlike  some 
others  in  the  West  Riding.  It  has  corner  buttresses  and  embattled 
parapet  with  eight  small  crocketed  pinnacles.  The  belfry  windows 
are  shallow,  of  two  lights.  The  west  window  looks  at  first  rather 
like  an  Early  English  one,  having  three  lancet  lights  under  a general 
arch,  but  its  mouldings  and  general  character  mark  it  as  belonging 
to  the  same  date  as  the  tower.  The  tower  is  of  very  white  limestone. 
The  exterior  of  the  church  has  much  ivy. 
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St.  Wilfrid,  Cantley. 

Jan.  28,  1873.  The  church  has  nave  with  south  aisle,  long 
chancel,  a south  porch,  and  western  tower.  The  arcade  of  the  nave 
has  three  pointed  arches  with  octagonal  piers.  The  south  doorway 
within  the  porch  is  Early  English,  with  toothed  moulding  and  hood 
on  head  corbels,  the  mouldings  on  plain  imposts.  The  north  door 
is  closed  and  the  windows  on  that  side  are  all  modem.  On  the 
south  of  the  nave  are  some  early  Decorated  windows  of  two  lights. 

The  chancel  is  very  long.  At  its  east  end  a triple  lancet,  the 
other  windows  square-headed  and  late.  On  the  north  and  east  is 
a fine  growth  of  ivy. 

The  tower  is  Perpendicular,  of  limestone,  divided  by  string- 
course into  two  stages.  The  parapet  is  embattled,  and  there  are 
eight  crocheted  pinnacles.  The  west  window  is  a poor  one  of  three 
lights,  those  of  the  belfry  of  two  lights.  The  buttresses  are  at  the 
angles ; the  west  door  is  debased. 

St.  Peter,  Woolley,  in  Royston. 

Jan.  30,  1873.  An  ancient  parochial  chapel  under  Royston, 
lately  restored  with  much  good  feeling  and  judgment.  It  is  wholly 
Perpendicular  and  of  a prevalent  West  Riding  type,  except  that  there 
appears  in  the  south  wall  of  the  nave  corresponding  with  the  rood- 
stairs  a very  early  Norman  arch,  with  a tympanum  in  which  is 
sculptured  a cross.  This  arch  actually  opens  to  the  rood  staircase. 

The  plan  is  a nave  and  chancel,  each  with  north  and  south  aisles, 
a south  porch,  and  western  tower.  There  is  no  clerestory.  The 
roofs  are  tiled.  The  windows  are  mostly  square-headed  and  of  three 
lights,  but  the  east  window  of  the  chancel  is  of  five  lights  and  has 
intersecting  tracery  which  may  be  earlier  than  the  rest.  The  east 
window  of  each  aisle  is  plain  Perpendicular,  of  three  lights,  with 
pointed  arch. 

In  the  churchyard  are  two  ancient  coped  tombs  on  each  side  of 
the  path. 

The  east  end  has  buttresses  with  crocketed  pinnacles  nicely 
restored. 

The  nave  has  on  each  side  four  pointed  arches,  rather  narrow, 
on  octagonal  pillars  with  capitals;  the  southern  arches  are  taller 
than  those  opposite.  There  is  much  descent  from  the  tower  to  the 
nave.  The  tower-arch  is  open,  rather  narrow,  on  octagonal  shafts. 
Several  of  the  windows  have  modern  coloured  glass,  but  in  some  are 
good  fragments  of  original  stained  glass,  with  portions  of  inscrip- 
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tions  on  scrolls:  “ S.  Georgius.  Ego  sum  resurrectio.  Generosi 
qui fueri  fecit.  Quon  filii  et  haerede.” 

The  chancel-arch  is  pointed,  on  octagonal  corbels.  The  chancel 
is  elegantly  and  properly  arranged,  with  stalls,  is  divided  from  the 
north  chapel  by  three  low  obtuse  arches,  with  short  octagonal  piers. 
On  the  south  are  three  taller  pointed  arches,  on  octagonal  piers. 
The  north  aisle  or  chapel  extends  wider  than  the  nave  and  contains 
a sepulchral  arch  in  the  wall,  of  flat  shape,  near  which  is  a small 
trefoiled  piscina.  The  north  chancel  aisle  has  a separate  door  and 
seems  to  have  been  a private  chapel.  The  sacrarium  is  raised  three 
steps.  At  the  west  end  of  the  nave  are  several  original  open  benches, 
with  wood  standards  exhibiting  very  beautiful  tracery.  There  is 
a wood  screen  across  the  chancel  and  aisles.  The  pulpit  and  the 
font  are  new.  The  organ  is  on  the  south  of  the  chancel.  The 
chancel  roof  is  nicely  illuminated. 

The  south  porch  is  plain,  has  wood  flat-pitched  roof  with  em- 
battled cornice,  the  outer  door  plain  pointed,  the  inner  door  has  a 
very  obtuse  arch.  The  tower  has  embattled  parapet  and  eight 
crocketed  pinnacles,  corner  buttresses,  plain  west  doorway,  and 
three-light  window,  and  belfry  windows  of  two  lights.  There  are 
four  bells. 

St.  Mary,  Riccall. 

1825,  revisited  Oct.,  1867.  This  church  has  been  restored  with 
much  care  and  the  original  features  preserved.  It  comprises  nave 
with  clerestory  and  north  and  south  sisles,  large  chancel,  and  west 
tower.  There  are  considerable  Norman  features.  The  south  door- 
way is  a remarkably  fine  specimen  having  three  courses  of  enriched 
mouldings  upon  shafts  of  which  the  capitals  exhibit  raised  sculpture, 
figures,  and  twisted  ribbons,  etc.  One  course  exhibits  various 
animals  and  grotesque  figures,  one  the  beak  heads  on  a cylinder, 
the  outer  one  has  flowers.  The  tower  is  also  Norman,  opens  to  the 
nave  by  a semi-circular  arch,  the  aisles  are  carried  to  the  west  of  the 
tower  along  its  solid  wall,  and  a vestry  formed  on  the  north.  The 
tower  has  only  very  flat  buttresses,  has  plain  parapet,  and  belfry 
windows  of  Norman  character  of  two  lights  on  a central  shaft  con- 
tained in  a surrounding  larger  arch.  The  aisles  and  clerestory  are 
embattled,  and  the  nave  has  a roof  of  flat  pitch.  The  chancel  has 
a new  roof,  high  pitched.  The  nave  has  on  each  side  an  arcade  of 
four  arches  of  transition  from  Norman  to  Early  English,  and  not 
all  similar.  Those  on  the  north  are  nearly  semi-circular,  those  on 
the  south  more  pointed.  The  two  western  piers  are  circular,  the 
eastern  octagonal,  and  those  on  the  south  are  larger  than  on  the 
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north.  The  arcade  seems  to  have  been  in  some  measure  altered  from 
the  original.  The  clerestory  windows  are  Perpendicular  and  square- 
headed,  as  also  several  in  the  aisles  of  the  nave.  The  chancel-arch 
is  pointed,  on  octagonal  capitals.  The  seats  are  open.  A low 
stone  screen  across  the  chancel-arch.  The  chancel  is  spacious  and 
striking.  The  aisles  on  the  north,  and  south,  which  were  destroyed, 
have  been  rebuilt,  and  are  evident  Perpendicular  additions,  opening 
to  the  chancel  by  late  four-centred  arches  on  octagonal  capitals,  the 
capitals  on  the  south  are  embattled.  The  chancel  has  a Norman 
piscina  with  toothed  ornament.  There  are  also  flat  arches  between 
these  chapels  and  the  aisles  of  the  nave.  The  east  window  of  the 
chancel  is  new,  of  five  lights,  transitional  from  Early  English  to 
Decorated.  On  the  north  and  south  are  two-light  plain  windows 
of  two  unfoiled  lights.  Others  in  the  chancel  and  aisles  are  Perpen- 
dicular, of  two  and  three  lights.  The  walls  have  been  cleaned  inter- 
nally.  The  font  a new  one  of  Norman  character. 

In  the  chancel,  on  a tomb,  is  a brass:  “Orate  pro  animabus 
Matilde  Kilby  et  Roberti  filii  ejus,  quam  corpora  hie  requiescant,” 
of  sixteenth  century. 

St.  Andrew,  Boynton. 

Sept.  16,  1873.  This  church  has  nave  and  chancel  with  western 
tower.  The  latter  only  is  ancient,  and  of  good  Perpendicular  work, 
has  embattled  parapet,  partly  pierced,  and  four  crocketed  pinnacles 
and  a flowered  corbel  table,  buttresses  at  the  west  set  diagonally. 
There  are  two  string-courses.  The  eastern  buttresses  have  canopies 
and  a fine  niche;  the  belfry  windows  of  two  lights.  On  the  west 
side  is  a two-light  window  of  odd  design  with  two  embattled  tran- 
soms. The  tower-arch  has  been  modernised.  The  whole  of  the 
nave  and  chancel  (which  is  very  long)  are  of  modern  debased  work. 

All  Saints,  Kilham. 

Sept.  16,  1873.  This  church,  though  of  considerable  length,  has 
only  chancel  and  nave,  with  a western  tower  and  a south  porch. 
The  walls  of  the  nave  are  Norman  and  have  on  each  side  the  original 
corbel  table  well  preserved,  but  on  the  north  there  are  no  original 
buttresses. 

The  grand  feature  is  the  very  fine  south  doorway,  which  has 
five  orders  of  moulding  with  rich  chevron  ornament  upon  shafts, 
several  of  which  have  lost  their  capitals,  but  some  have  foliage. 
The  outer  moulding  is  chevroned.  The  spandrels  of  the  arch  have 
a kind  of  herring-bone  ornament.  The  space  above  the  arch  fol- 
lowing the  line  of  the  gable  of  the  porch  is  richly  covered  with  a 
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kind  of  diapering  in  lozengy  work,  each  lozenge  containing  a kind 
of  four -leafed  flower,  and  at  the  points  of  the  lozenges  are  circles 
containing  sexfoils.  In  the  south  wall  of  the  nave  are  traces  of  an 
original  Norman  window.  The  windows  of  the  nave  are  all  modern 
and  very  bad.  The  original  Norman  buttresses  remain  on  the  south, 
but  have  disappeared  on  the  north.  The  south  porch  has  been  left 
unfinished,  and  is  partly  of  stone,  part  of  wood. 

The  roof  of  the  nave  is  wood  with  aiched  ribs,  and  externally 
covered  with  new  slates,  as  is  also  the  chancel.  The  nave  is  very 
long  and,  there  being  no  aisles,  the  whole  church  looks  very  narrow. 
The  tower-arch  is  good  Perpendicular  with  continuous  good  mould- 
ings. The  nave  is  peWed.  • The  font  has  been  rescued  from  standing 
in  a garden;  the  bowl  circular,  surrounded  by  a range  of  semi- 
circular arches  on  piers,  of  Norman  character,  the  work  rather 
shallow.  The  chancel-arch  is  fine  Early  English  and  pointed,  the 
inner  member  chamfered,  on  clustered  shafts  having  octagonal 
capitals  with  good  foliage.  The  chancel  is  also  very  long,  has  priests’ 
door  on  the  south,  and  windows  of  three  lights  of  plain  character, 
with  mullions  simply  intersecting — doubtful  as  to  age.  At  the  south- 
east are  three  Early  English  sedilia  with  trefoil  heads,  equal  in  height, 
having  continuous  mouldings  and  set  on  a high  ledge,  also  a piscina 
which  is  of  similar  character,  but  cinquefoiled.  The  sacrarium  is 
large  and  bare,  but  fitted  with  pine  seats  set  stall-wise. 

There  is  an  opening  on  the  north-west  of  the  nave  from  the 
tower  staircase.  The  walls  of  the  church  are  of  good  stone  masonry, 
and  the  chancel  has  good  buttresses. 

The  tower  is  tall,  of  Perpendicular  character,  has  embattled 
parapet  with  unfinished  pinnacles,  and  a fine  stair-turret  at  the 
north-east  set  diagonally,  an  unusual  form,  and  with  niche  at  the 
upper  part.  The  buttresses  are  diagonal.  The  west  doorway  has 
hood-moulding,  somewhat  mutilated,  above  which  is  a three-light 
window  and  a fine  niche  with  ogee  canopy  and  heraldic  shield. 
The  tower  is  undivided  by  string-course,  the  belfry  windows  of  two 
lights. 

St.  John,  Carnaby. 

Sept.  16,  1873.  This  church  has  nave  with  south  aisle,  chancel, 
and  west  tower.  The  nave  has  a clerestory  which  is  modern  and  of 
brick,  with  which  material  some  other  parts  are  also  patched,  and 
the  chancel  wholly  rebuilt  in  the  coarsest  style.  The  windows  of 
the  chancel  are  very  ugly  and  the  glass  much  broken. 

There  is  one  single  lancet  in  the  south  aisle,  the  other  windows 
double  lancets.  The  north  wall  is  entirely  modern  and  of  brickwork. 
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The  arcade  of  the  nave  is  of  five  bays,  pointed  arches,  upon  large 
octagonal  piers  with  capitals.  The  arches  opening  to  the  tower  and 
chancel  are  pointed  and  similar. 

The  south  doorway  has  an  obtuse  arch. 

The  tower  is  Perpendicular,  of  fair  stone  masonry,  has  an  embat- 
tled parapet  and  four  small  pinnacles  and  gargoyles.  The  buttresses 
are  at  the  angles  and  have  canopies.  There  are  two  string-courses, 
a west  window  of  two  lights  which  has  a small  transom  in  the  tracery. 
There  is  no  door  in  the  tower.  The  belfry  windows  are  of  two 
lights. 

All  Saints,  Rudstone. 

Sept.  16,  1873.  A good  church,  situated  on  a high  bank,  consist- 
ing  of  clerestoried  nave  and  aisles,  large  chancel,  and  western  tower. 
The  tower  is  Norman,  without  buttresses,  with  a later  battlement  to 
the  upper  storey.  The  west  window  is  a trefoil-headed  lancet,  there 
are  other  very  narrow  windows  of  Norman  character,  and  belfry 
windows  of  two  lights  divided  by  a shaft  with  cushion  capital, 
under  a semi-circular  general  arch,  and  an  oval  opening  in  the  head 
above  the  shaft. 

The  church  has  moulded  parapets,  the  exterior  is  of  Decorated 
character,  the  windows  of  the  aisles  square-headed  of  three  lights, 
but  those  at  the  east  of  the  aisles  pointed,  with  three  lights  and 
reticulated  tracery.  The  clerestory  windows  resemble  those  of 
the  aisles.  The  whole  of  the  church  is  very  uniform  in  style.  The 
arcades  of  the  nave  have  pointed  arches  on  circular  columns. 

The  chancel  is  large  and  well-proportioned,  of  excellent  Deco- 
rated work,  the  lateral  windows  of  two  lights,  that  at  the  hood- 
mouldings  have  head  corbels.  On  the  south  is  a priests'  door,  the 
arch  on  shafts.  The  buttresses  are  panelled,  with  finials  on  the 
pediments. 

In  the  churchyard  is  a very  remarkable  kind  of  obelisk  rising 
to  a great  height,  rude  in  form  and  monolithic. 

St.  Michael,  Emly  (West  Riding). 

Jan.  23,  1874.  The  church  has  nave  and  chancel,  each  with 
north  aisle,  a western  tower,  and  a south  porch,  wholly  Perpendicular 
of  the  local  type.  The  nave  is  wide  and  has  an  odd  open  timber 
roof,  with  tie  beams ; it  is  divided  from  the  aisle  by  three  pointed 
arches  with  chamfered  orders  and  octagonal  pillars  with  clumsy 
overhanging  capitals.  The  nave  roof  is  of  stone  flags,  the  chancel 
is  much  lower.  The  north  aisle  is  of  very  coarse  masonry,  and  parts 
of  the  church  are  stuccoed. 
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The  chancel-arch  is  pointed,  on  octagonal  corbels. 

The  chancel  roof  is  flat  and  panelled,  and  cuts  the  chancel-arch. 
There  are  two  clumsy  pointed  arches  between  the  chancel  and  north 
aisle,  the  eastern  is  obtuse,  rising  on  octagonal  corbels  attached  to 
a large  wall  pier  of  square  form.  The  east  window  is  Perpendicular, 
of  three  lights;  on  the  south  are  some  square-headed  windows  of 
two  lights,  of  better  style  and  containing  portions  of  good  ancient 
stained  glass.  There  is  a plain  oblong  piscina  in  the  chancel.  In 
the  north  chancel-aisle  are  late  bad  windows  with  square  heads. 
The  south  windows  of  the  chancel  are  labelled,  and  there  is  a priests’ 
door.  There  is  a small  pointed  arch  between  the  two  divisions  of 
the  north  aisle.  The  part  adjoining  the  nave  has  square-headed 
windows,  and  all  the  north  aisle  has  a lean-to  roof. 

The  door  of  the  porch  has  continuous  arch-mouldings. 

The  font  is  of  debased  style.  The  -tower-arch  to  the  nave  is 
pointed  and  open,  springing  at  once  from  the  wall  without  corbels. 
The  tower  is  rather  good  Perpendicular,  has  corner  buttresses  and 
embattled  parapet  with  eight  small  crocketed  pinnacles  and  gar- 
goyles. The  west  window  is  of  three  lights,  those  of  the  belfry  of  two . 
The  west  doorway  has  continuous  arch-mouldings.  The  tower  is 
divided  by  one  string-course  and  has  a projecting  stair-turret  on 
the  north. 

All  Saints,  Saxton. 

Jan.  30,  1874.  The  church  has  nave  with  wide  south  aisle, 
chancel,  west  tower,  and  south  porch.  Within  the  porch  is  a Nor- 
man doorway  of  two  orders,  the  inner  continuous,  the  outer  upon 
shafts  which  have  capitals  and  square  abaci.  The  porch  itself  is 
modern  and  poor.  There  is  a Norman  window  on  the  south  of  the 
nave,  westward  of  the  porch,  where  another  window  is  Perpendi- 
cular, square-headed,  of  three  lights.  The  original  church  must 
have  been  Norman  and  without  aisles.  The  present  south  aisle  or 
chapel  begins  eastward  of  the  porch,  is  of  Decorated  character,  wide 
and  lofty,  and  having  a separate  roof.  Its  windows  are  Edwardian, 
of  two  lights,  and  closely  set,  and  seem  to  have  been  lestored.  The 
west  window  of  the  south  aisle  is  of  two  lights,  has  a Decorated 
character,  but  the  space  above  the  lights  is  unfoliated.  This  chapel 
contains  a piscina  with  trefoil  head  and  an  aumbrye  on  the  north 
side  of  the  east  end.  It  is  divided  from  the  nave  by  two  pointed 
arches  with  chamfered  orders  on  a slight  circular  pillar  with  octa- 
gonal capital.  There  is  some  appearance  of  an  opening  at  the 
north-east  of  the  south  chapel  into  the  nave.  The  tower-arch  is 
pointed  and  springs  at  once  from  the  wall  without  imposts.  The 
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tower  is  good  Perpendicular,  of  excellent  stone  masonry,  has  em- 
battled parapet  and  four  crocheted  pinnacles;  beneath  the  parapet 
is  the  machicolated  corbel  table  so  common  within  this  part  of 
Yorkshire.  The  belfry  windows,  each  of  two  lights,  with  hoods, 
and  beneath  them  is  a string-course.  The  buttresses  are  at  the  an- 
gles. The  west  window  is  of  three  lights  merely  trefoiled.  The 
nave  is  very  wide,  is  pewed,  and  has  a flat  ceiled  roof.  The  font 
has  a small  octagonal  bowl  on  a stem,  perhaps  modern. 

The  organ  is  in  the  tower-arch. 

The  chancel-arch  is  very  plain  Norman,  with  plain  soffit  on 
impost  mouldings.  There  is  a very  large  hagioscope  on  the  south 
of  the  chancel-arch,  of  rude  and  obtuse  form.  The  chancel  has 
been  renovated,  has  at  the  east  an  Early  English  triplet,  and  on  the 
sides  some  wide  single  lancets,  probably  modern;  at  the  north-east 
is  one  which  may  be  Norman.  There  are  slabs  with  sepulchral 
inscriptions  in  black  letter  of  the  fifteenth  century,  and  another 
tomb  of  the  seventeenth  century  has  figures  in  high  relief:  Wm 
Salley  and  Margaret,  his  Wife. 

Lede  or  Leode  Chapel,  in  Saxton. 

Jan.  30,  1874.  A small  ancient  chapel  standing  in  a field  en- 
tirely unenclosed.  It  is  all  in  one  space,  without  division  of  chancel. 
Over  the  west  end  is  a pointed  bell-gable  with  an  open  arch,  sur- 
mounted by  a cross.  The  east  and  west  windows  are  of  two  lights 
and  of  Decorated  character.  Those  on  the  north  and  south  are 
square-headed,  probably  of  the  same  date.  The  south  doorway 
has  an  obtuse  arch.  The  font  has  a plain  octagonal  bowl.  The 
seats  are  open,  old,  and  worn  out.  There  is  only  occasional  per- 
formance of  divine  service. 

The  chapel  seems  to  have  been  always  domestic,  and  probably 
belonging  to  the  neighbouring  ancient  mansion. 

Within  the  chapel  are  five  ancient  sepulchral  slabs  with  muti- 
lated inscriptions,  not  now  easily  deciphered,  in  Longobaixlic  char- 
acters. The  inscriptions  are  on  the  sloping  edges  of  the  slabs,  four 
of  which  have  the  arms  of  Tyas,  viz.,  a fess,  in  a chief  3 mullets,  and 
three  retain  the  mutilated  inscriptions  given  in  Whitaker’s  History 
of  Leeds'. 

1.  Hie  jacet  nobilis  domina  Marge ria  C.  Aninae. 

2.  Hie  jacet  nobilis  miles  Baldwinus  Teutonicus — etc. 

3.  Priez  par  Talme  Frankis  Tieis — ici  gist — Chevaler. 
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St.  John,  Adel. 

July  19,  1866.  An  interesting  church,  though  small,  as 
containing  some  highly-enriched  Norman  work.  It  consists  of 
nave  and  chancel  only,  without  aisles,  with  a modern  bell-cot 
over  the  west  gable,  which  has  two  obtuse  arches.  The  west 
end  has  flat  buttresses,  two  Norman  windows  with  chevron 
moulding  and  shafts,  and  one  plainer  single  one  above,  and 
higher  in  the  gable,  three  courses  of  corbel  heads  curiously 
disposed.  The  nave  is  loftier  than  the  chancel ; both  have 
roofs  covered  with  stone  flags.  The  buttresses  throughout  are 
flat,  and  there  is  under  the  eaves  a cornice  of  trefoil  arches 
upon  corbel  heads.  The  north  side  is  the  least  altered,  and  has 
four  original  windows,  but  one  ugly  modern  one  has  been 
inserted.  On  the  south  side  only  one  original  window  remains 
and  three  late  square-headed  ones  of  three  lights  unfoliated. 
On  the  south  is  a shelter  porch  with  pediment,  having  five 
orders  of  arch-mouldings,  and  affording  one  of  the  richest  speci- 
mens to  be  found  in  a small  church.  The  three  inner  mould- 
ings have  imposts  only  ; the  two  outer  have  shafts  with  varied 
capitals,  having  sculpture  of  animals,  studded  scrolls,  etc.  Two 
of  the  arch-mouldings  have  beak-heads  ; three  have  chevrons 
containing  cones.  The  hood-moulding  is  toothed. 

The  nave  has  a poor  flat  ceiling,  and  is  partly  filled  with 
plain  open  seats  ; has  a west  gallery. 

The  chancel-arcli  is  a very  fine  one,  with  three  enriched 
Norman  mouldings,  of  beak-heads,  singularly  varied,  of  a kind 
of  panelling,  and  of  chevrons.  The  hood-moulding  is  hatched. 
Each  order  is  on  shafts,  which  have  some  remarkable  and  varied 
sculpture  in  their  capitals,  in  which  may  be  seen  centaurs, 
winged  horses,  studded  trellice,  lizards,  the  moon,  a horseman 
bearing  shield  which  has  a cross.  One  of  the  shafts  has  a 
rope-moulding  on  the  cap.  The  rich  sculpture  is  only  on  the 
west  face  of  the  chancel-arch.  The  east  face  is  plain,  except  a 
beginning  of  ornament  in  one  course. 

The  chancel  has  an  open  roof,  with  tie  beams,  but  is  pewed. 
On  the  north  are  two  original  narrow  windows.  O11  the  south 
is  one  Perpendicular  window  of  two  lights ; one  Decorated, 
square-headed,  and  a lychnoscopic  one  also  Decorated,  of  two 
lights.  The  east  window  is  Perpendicular,  of  three  lights. 

The  altar  has  a marble  slab,  and  over  it  are  two  pictures. 

On  the  north  is  a low  vestry,  a Perpendicular  addition,  with 
flagged  roof. 


INDEX  TO  SIR  STEPHEN  GLYNNE'S  CHURCH  NOTES 
PUBLISHED  IN  THIS  JOURNAL. 

By  the  EDITOR. 

At  an  annual  meeting  of  the  Society,  held  at  Huddersfield, 
January  17th,  1882,  it  was  announced  that,  through  the  kindness 
of  the  late  Rt.  Hon.  W.  E.  Gladstone,  M.P.,  a manuscript  containing 
an  account  of  the  late  Sir  Stephen  Glynne’s  visits  to  the  different 
parish  churches  of  Yorkshire  had  been  placed,  on  loan,  in  the 
hands  of  the  Society.  Most  members,  it  was  said,  would  be  aware 
that  Sir  Stephen  Glynne’s  notes  on  his  visits  to  the  churches  in  the 
county  of  Kent  had  been  published  and  formed  a very  attractive 
volume.  But,  of  course,”  the  writer  goes  on,  “ these  notes  could 
hardly  be  published  without  revisiting  all  the  churches,  so  as  to 
make  notes  of  the  restorations  and  changes  that  have  occurred  since.” 
It  was  suggested  that  the  county  be  divided  between  “ a dozen 
enthusiastic  friends  with  some  knowledge  of  architecture,”  who,  by 
visiting  the  churches  and  communicating  with  the  clergy,  might 
collect  a sufficient  amount  of  information  to  enable  the  Society  to 
print  Sir  Stephen  Glynne’s  notes. 

It  is,  we  think,  extremely  fortunate  that  such  an  attempt  was 
never  made.  It  could  never  have  been  satisfactorily  done,  and 
would  probably  have  had  the  effect  of  obscuring  Sir  Stephen’s 
original  work  by  overlaying  it  with  editorial  additions.  The  text 
has  therefore  been  published  exactly  as  it  left  the  pen  of  the  writer. 
He  knew  far  more  of  architecture  than  most  of  those  who  might 
have  undertaken  to  improve  upon  his  writings.  His  visits  to  the 
churches  of  Yorkshire  were  made  between  1856  and  1874,  and 
as  that  was  in  many  cases  immediately  before  the  nineteenth 
century  restorations,  his  descriptions  form  an  invaluable  record, 
as  memoires  pour  servir,  to  those  who  are  really  competent  to 
describe  our  churches. 

It  was  not  until  the  year  1892  that  this  Society  commenced  to 
publish  the  Notes  in  its  Journal,  since  which  time  instalments  of 
them  have  appeared  at  intervals;  and  it  is  no  doubt  regrettable 
that  they  should  have  had  to  be  spread  up  and  down  over  ten 
different  volumes.  To  mitigate  the  inconvenience  arising  from 
this,  an  index  to  the  accounts  of  the  various  churches  is  here  added. 
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In  taking  leave  of  the  manuscript  the  Editor  feels  that  he  may 
express  the  grateful  thanks  of  the  Council  and  members  of  the 
Society,  as  well  as  his  own,  to  the  authorities  of  S.  Demol's  Library, 
Ha  warden,  for  their  long-suffering  kindness  in  leaving  the  volumes 
in  our  hands  for  more  than  forty  years. 


Aberford,  xxiv,  207 
Acaster  Malbis,  xii,  438 
Ackworth,  xxvi,  266 
Adel,  xxvi,  294 
Adwick  le  Street,  xvii,  241 
Adwick  on  Dearne,  xxiv,  196 
Ainderby  Steeple,  xiv,  170 
Aldborough,  xv,  500 
Allerton  Mauleverer,  xxvi,  165 
Almondbury,  xiv,  344 
Amotherby,  xx,  262 
Amplefortb,  xx,  268 
Anston,  xiii,  393 
Appleton  le  Street,  xx,  263 
Ardsley,  see  E.  and  W.  Ardsley 
Arksey,  xv,  106 
Armthorp,  xxvi,  286 
Arncliffe  in  Craven,  xv,  115 
Askham  Bryan,  xxvi,  270 
Askham  Richard,  xxvi,  270 
Askrigg,  xvii,  246 
Aston,  xv,  493 
Atwick,  xxiii,  461 
Aughton,  xiii,  29 
Aysgarth,  xiv,  162 

Badsworth,  xxvi,  267 
Bainton,  xx,  276 
Bardsey,  xxiv,  310 
Barmborongh,  xxiv,  197 
Barmston,  xxiii,  460 
Barn  by  Don,  xxvi,  157 
Barnoldswick,  xxiv,  193 
Barnsley,  xiv,  332 
Barton  le  Street,  xx,  264 
Barwick  in  Elmet,  xxvi,  279 
Batley,  xxiv,  186 
Bcdale,  xiv,  166 
Beeston,  Leeds,  xxiv,  316 
Beswick,  xv,  489 
Beverley  Minster,  xii,  453 
Beverley,  St.  Mary,  xii,  449 
Bilborough,  xxvi,  169 
Bilton,  xxiv,  314 
Bingley,  xxiv,  188 
Birdsall,  xiii,  286 
Birstall,  xxiv,  187 
Bishop  Wilton,  xx,  275 


Bolton  Castle,  xxvi,  278 

Bolton  in  Bolland,  xxiv,  195 

Bolton  on  Dearne,  xxiv,  210 

Bolton  Percy,  xii,  437 

Bolton  Priory,  xv,  no 

Bowes,  xv,  no 

Boynton,  xxvi,  289 

Bracefield,  xxiv,  194 

Bradfield,  xxiv,  303 

Bradford,  xiv,  327 

Brake rton,  xx,  271 

Braithwell,  xxvi,  180 

Bramham,  xxiv,  208 

Brandsburton,  xxvi,  283 

Brayton,  xii,  447 

Bridlington,  xiii,  7 

Brodswortli,  xv,  498 

Brompton,  nr.  Scarb.,  xxiii,  475 

Brompton,  nr.  N’allerton,  xv,  495 

Bubwith,  xiii,  28 

Burghwallis,  xvii,  242 

Burneston,  xxvi,  269 

Burnsall,  xv,  113 

Burstwick,  xxvi,  281 

Burton  Agnes,  xiii,  397 

Calverley,  xxiv,  305 
Campsall,  xv,  104 
Cantley,  xxvi,  287 
Carleton  in  Craven,  xv,  no 
Carlton  Miniott,  xxvi,  260 
Carnaby,  xxvi,  290 
Castleford,  xxiv,  204 
Catterick,  xxvi,  183 
Catton,  xv,  499 

Cave,  see  North  and  South  Cave 
Cawood,  xii,  435 
Cawthorne,  xxiv,  300 
Cayton,  xv,  487 
Collingham,  xxiv,  31 1 
Conisborough,  xiv,  337 
Copgrove,  xv,  501 
Cottingham,  xv,  490 
Coverham,  xxvi,  275 
Cowthorpe,  xxvi,  271 
Coxwold,  xx,  269 
Croft,  xiv,  1 71 
Crofton,  xiv,  332 
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Darfield,  xxiv,  297 
Darrington,  xvii,  243 
Darton,  xxiv,  302 
Dent,  xvii,  246 
Dewsbury,  xxiv,  190 
Doncaster,  xiii,  50 
Drax,  xxiv,  318 
Driffield,  Great,  xiii,  6 
Driffield,  Little,  xiii,  5 
Dunnington,  xiii,  392 

Easby,  xxiii,  472 
Easingwokl,  xiii,  27 
East  Ardsley,  xxvi,  272 
East  Gilling,  see  Gilling  East 
East  Harlsey,  xv,  495 
Eastrington,  xxiii,  455 
Ecclesfield,  xiv,  331 
Edlington,  xxvi,  179 
Egton,  xv,  487 
Elland,  xiv,  343 
Elvington,  xii,  433 
Emly,  xxvi,  291 

Fangfoss,  xxiii,  464 
Farnham,  xxiii,  126 
Featherstone,  xxvi,  166 
Felkirk,  xxiv,  316 
Fenton,  xiv,  332 
Ferry  Fryston,  xiv,  175 
Fingall,  xxvi,  277 
Fishlake,  xxvi,  155 
Flamborough,  xv,  488 
Fridaythorpe,  xxiii,  465 
Fulford,  xiv,  330 

Garton  in  Holdernesse,  xxiii,  457 
Gate  Helmsley,  xiv,  159 
Giggleswick,  xiv,  345 
Gilling  East,  xx,  270 
Gilling  West,  xxiii,  470 
Gisburn,  xxiv,  194 
Goldsborough,  xxiii,  127 
Goodmanham,  xx,  261 
Great  Driffield,  see  Driffield 
Great  Ouseburn,  xxvi,  124 
Grimston  N.,  see  North  Grimston 
Grinton,  xv,  109 
Guisborough,  xiii,  20 
Guiseley,  xxiv,  188 

Hackness,  xiii,  15 
Halifax,  xiii,  387 
Hampsthwaite,  xxiv,  305 


Handsworth,  xv,  491 
Harewood,  xiii,  275 
Harlsey  E.,  see  East  Harlsey 
Harpham,  xiii,  398 
Harthill,  xxvi,  161 
Hartishead,  xxiv,  192 
Hatfield,  xiii,  272 
Hauxwell,  xxvi,  276 
Haworth,  xxiv,  187 
Healaugh,  xxvi,  169 
Hedon,  xiii,  400 
Helmsley,  xiii,  25 
Hemingborough,  xii,  441 
Hems  worth,  xv,  496 
Heptonstall,  xxiv,  315 
Heslington,  xiv,  159 
Hessle,  xiv,  174 
Hickleton,  xv,  108 
Holme,  xii,  448 
Holmpton,  xxiii,  466 
ITooton  Pagnell,  xv,  498 
Hornby,  xxvi,  182 
Hornsea,  xiii,  400 
Horton  Ribblesdale,  xvii,  244 
Hotham,  xviii,  128 
Hovingham,  xviii,  266 
Howden,  xii,  442 
Hubberholme,  xvii,  245 
Huddersfield,  xiii,  277 
Hull,  Holy  Trinity,  xii,  459 
Hull,  St.  Mary,  xii,  462 
Hunmanby,  xiii,  12 
Hutton  Buscell,  xxiii,  474 

Ilkley,  xiv,  345 
Ingleton,  xiv,  176 

Kayingham,  xiv,  177 
Kellington,  xxvi,  163 
Kildwick,  xxiv,  199 
Kilham,  xxvi,  289 
Kilvington,  South,1  xxiii,  476;  also 
xxvi,  173 
Kippax,  xxiv,  205 
Kirk  Bramwith,  xxiii,  477 
Kirkburn,  xxiii,  461 
Kirkburton,  xxiv,  189 
Kirkby  Hill,  xv,  500 
Kirkby  Malham,  xv,  115 
Kirkby  Malzeard,  xxvi,  170 
Kirkby  Moorside,  xiii,  181 
Kirkby  South,  see  South  Kirkby 
Kirkby  Wiske,  xxvi,  259 
Kirk  Deighton,  xxiv,  209 


1 The  account  of  this  church  has  been  accidentally  printed  twice. 
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Kirk  Ella,  xv,  486 
Kirk  Hammerton,  xxvi,  160 
Kirkham  Abbey,  xiii,  1 
Kirkheaton,  xiv,  176 
Kirkhope,  see  Warmfield 
Kirklington,  xviii,  272 
Kirk  Sandall,  xxvi,  158 
Knaresborough,  xiv,  158 
Knottingley,  xxvi,  167 

Laughton  en  le  Morthen,  xv,  501 
Laughton,  St.  John,  xvii,  241 
Leak,  xxvi,  173 
Leathley,  xxvi,  171 
Lede,  xxvi,  293 
Ledsham,  xxiv,  206 
Leeds  parish  church,  xiii,  273 
Leeds,  Christ  Church,  xiii,  274 
Leeds,  St.  John,  xiii,  274 
Linton,  xv,  114 
Little  Ouseburn,  xxvi,  165 
Londesborough,  xviii,  125 
Long  Marston,  xxiv,  309 
Long  Preston,  xiv,  173 
Loversall,  xxvi,  175 
Lythe,  xxvi,  174 

Maltby,  xxvi,  180 
Malton  Old,  xiii,  3 
Malton,  St.  Leonard,  xiii,  2 
Malton,  St.  Michael,  xiii,  3 
Mapleton,  xxiii,  457 
Mar,  xv,  108 

Market  Weighton,  xii,  448 
Marsk,  nr.  Richmond,  xxvi,  259 
Marston,  Long,  see  Long  Marston 
Masham,  xiv,  165 
Melton,  xiv,  336 
Methley,  xxvi,  263 
Mexborough,  xiv,  336 
Middleham,  xiv,  160 
Middleton,  nr.  Beverley,  xxiii,  465 
Mirfield,  xxiv,  302 
Mitton,  xxiv,  301 
Monk  Lryston,  xxiv,  301 
Moor  Monkton,  xxiv,  312 
Muker,  xxvi,  263 

Nafferton,  xx,  278 
Normanton,  xxiv,  306 
Northallerton,  xiv,  169 
North  Cave,  xviii,  127 
North  Grimston,  xiii,  282 
North  Newbald,  xviii,  123 
North  Otterington,  xxvi,  262 
Nun  Monkton,  xxiv,  312 


Old  Malton,  see  Malton 
Osmotherby,  xxvi,  174 
Oswaldkirk,  xx,  268 
Otley,  xxiv,  198 
Otteringham,  xiv,  178 
Otterington,  see  N.  and  S.  Ott. 
Ouseburn,  see  Gt.  and  Little  O. 

Pannal,  xiv,  342 
Pateley  Bridge,  xxvi,  164 
Patrick  Brompton,  xxvi,  261 
Patrington,  xiv,  179 
Paul,  xxvi,  281 
Penistone,  xiv,  183 
Pickering,  xiii,  279 
Pocklington,  xxiii,  462 
Pontefract,  xiii,  389 

Riccall,  xii,  329;  also  xxvi,  288 
Richmond,  xiv,  328 
Rievaulx  Abbey,  xiii,  22 
Rillington,  xiii,  286 
Ripley,  xxiv,  201 

Ripon,  Magdalen  hosp.,  xxiv,  304 
Romaldkirk,  xxiii,  473 
Roos,  xiv,  183 
Ropington,  xxvi,  286 
Rothwell,  xiii,  389 
Routh,  xxvi,  282 

Royston,  xxiv,  317  ; also  xxvi,  287 
Rudstone,  xxvi,  291 
Rufforth,  xxiv,  312 
Rylstone,  xiii,  397 

Sancton,  xviii,  124 
Sandal,  xiv,  340 

Sand  Hutton,  nr.Thirsk,  xxvi,  260 
Saxton,  xxvi,  292 
Scalby,  xiii,  15 
Scarborough,  xiii,  13 
Seamer,  xiii,  16 
Sedbergh,  xvii,  247 
Selby  Abbey,  xii,  323 
Settrington,  xiii,  283 
Sherburn,  xiii,  393 
Sheriff  Hutton,  xxvi,  284 
Shipton,  nr.  Market  Weighton, 
xviii,  125 
Silkstone,  xiv,  334 
Skelton,  xiii,  390 
Skipsea,  xxiii,  460 
Skipton,  xiv,  172 
Skipwith,  xii,  434 
Skirpenbeck,  xxiii,  465 
Slaidburn,  xxiv,  307 
Slingsby,  xx,  265 
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Snaith,  xii,  446 
South  Cave,  xviii,  127 
South  Kirkby,  xv,  497 
South  Ottrington,  xxvi,  263 
Spennithorne,  xiv,  161 
Spofforth,  xiii,  276 
Sprotborough,  xiv,  339 
Stainburn,  xxvi,  172 
Stainton,  xxvi,  178 
Stillingfleet,  xii,  439 
Stokesley,  xiii,  22 
Stonegrave,  xx,  267 
Sutton  on  Derwent,  xii,  433 
Sutton,  nr.  Hull,  xxvi,  280 
Swillington,  xxiv,  203 
Swine,  xxiii,  452 

Tadcaster,  xiii,  29 
Tanfield,  see  West  Tanfield 
Tankersley,  xiv,  334 
Thirsk,  xiii,  392 
Thorganby,  xii,  433 
Thorne,  xiii,  271 
Thorner,  xxiv,  308 
Thorngumbald,  xxvi,  282 
Thornhill,  xxiv,  191 
Thornton  in  Craven,  xxiv,  193 
Thornton  Steward,  xxvi,  268 
Thornton  Watlass,  xxvi,  275 
Thorp  Arch,  xxvi,  168 
Thorpe  Salvin,  xiii,  394 
Thryberg,  xiv,  337 
Tickhill,  xiii 
Tinsley,  xxvi,  181 
Tod  wick,  xv,  494 
Treeton,  xv,  492 
Tunstall,  xxiii,  458 

Ulrome,  xxiii,  260 

Waddington,  xxiv,  202 

Wad  worth,  xxvi,  176 

Wakefield,  xiii,  388 

Wakefield  Bridge  Chapel,  xxvi, 267 

Walton,  xxvi,  167 

Warmfield,  or  Kirkthorp,  xxvi, 265 

Wathby,  Ripon,  xx,  274 

Wath  on  Dearne,  xxiv,  299 


Watton,  xv,  489 
Well,  xxvi,  273 
Welwick,  xxiii,  467 
Wensley,  xiv,  163 
Wentworth,  xxvi,  278 
West  Ardsley,  xxvi,  272 
West  Tanfield,  xx,  273 
West  Witton,  xxvi,  270 
Wheldrake,  xii,  433 
Whiston,  xxvi,  181 
Whitby  Abbey,  xiii,  17 
Whitby  church,  xiii,  19 
Whitkirk,  xiii,  275 
Whixley,  xxvi,  159 
Wickersley,  xxvi,  181 
Winteringham,  xiii,  281 
W is  tow,  xii,  436 
Withernsea,  xxiii,  459 
Wombwell,  xxiv,  212 
Womersley,  xv,  105 
Woolley,  xxvi,  287 
Worsborough,  xxiv,  21 1 
Wragby,  xv,  496 
York- 

All  SS.,  North  St.,  xii,  321 

All  SS.,  Pavement,  xii,  336 

Christ’s  church,  xii,  337 

H.  Trinity,  Goodramgate,xii,339 

H.  Trinity,  Micklegate,  xii,  319 

St.  Crux,  xii,  336 

St.  Cuthbert,  xii,  340 

vSt.  Dennis,  xii,  335 

St.  Helen,  xii,  330 

St.  John,  Ousegate,  xii,  320 

St.  Laurance,  xii,  341 

St.  Margret,  xii,  334 

St.  Martin,  Coney  St.,  xii,  331 

St.  Martin,  Micklegate,  xii,  319 

St.  Mary’s  Abbey,  xiii,  27 

St.  Mary  Bishophill  elder,  xii, 342 

St.  Mary  Bishophill  jun.,  xii,  343 

St.  Mary,  Castlegate,  xii,  333 

St.  Maurice,  xii,  341 

St.  Michael  le  Belfry,  xii,  329 

St.  Michael,  Spurriergate,  xii, 332 

St.  Olave,  xii,  342 

St.  Sampson,  xii,  338 

St.  Saviour,  xii,  337 


3n  fIDemonam. 

HERBERT  FRANCIS  CHADWICK. 

Herbert  Francis  Chadwick  was  born  at  Round  Oak,  Hopton, 
near  Mirfield,  October  loth,  1870,  and  was  the  only  son  of  our  late 
Vice-President,  Mr.  S.  J.  Chadwick,  and  his  wife,  Fanny  Upton, 
daughter  of  James  Upton  Wooler,  Esq.  He  was  educated  at  St. 
Peter’s  School,  York,  and  at  Wadham  College,  Oxford,  taking  his 
B.A.  in  1892 ; on  leaving  the  University  he  was  articled  as  a solicitor 
to  his  father,  three  years  later  qualifying,  and  taking  honours  in 
law,  and  was  then  admitted  into  his  father’s  firm. 

During  his  residence  in  Oxford  he  became  a Freemason,  and 
ultimately  Master  of  the  Three  Principles  Lodge,  and  was  a past 
Provincial  Grand  Deacon. 

He  married  Caroline  Eleanor,  daughter  of  Wm.  F.  Watts, 
M.R.C.S.,  L.R.C.P.,  and  leaves  three  sons. 

Mr.  Chadwick  was  keenly  interested  in  the  Volunteers,  later  the 
Territorial  Force ; on  the  outbreak  of  the  Great  War  he  volunteered 
for  service,  and  took  up  a captain’s  commission  in  a Pioneer  Bat- 
talion, seeing  service  in  Egypt  and  France.  The  strain  and  hard- 
ships of  the  campaign  proved  too  much  for  his  strength;  on  his 
return  home,  after  the  conclusion  of  peace,  his  health  was  much 
shaken,  and  in  the  following  year  he  went  to  Madeira  hoping  that  a 
prolonged  rest  would  restore  him;  for  some  time  after  his  return  he 
seemed  appreciably  better  in  every  way,  but  last  year  an  attack 

of  neurasthenia,  due  to  the  effects  of  the  war,  which  he  had  never 

« 

completely  shaken  off,  developed,  and  he  placed  himself  under 
experienced  medical  advice;  the  nervous  strain,  however,  proved 
too  great,  and  he  died  on  September  27th,  1921. 

Both  before  and  since  the  War  Mr.  Chadwick  had  actively  in- 
terested himself  in  public  work  in  Dewsbury.  He  was  a member  of 
the  Church  Council  and  a Representative  upon  the  Wakefield 
Diocesan  Conference;  a Vice-President  of  the  Dewsbury  Nursing 
Association;  a member  of  the  Dewsbury  Infirmary  Board;  a 
Governor  of  the  Dewsbury  Endowed  Schools  Foundation;  whilst 
politically  he  gave  zealous  support  to  the  local  Conservative  party. 

In  July,  1910,  he  became  Treasurer  to  the  Yorkshire  Archaeo- 
logical Society,  succeeding  Mr.  M.  H.  Peacock,  who  had  removed 
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to  Oxford,  and  threw  himself  energetically  into  the  work  of  the 
Society,  more  especially  into  the  profitable  investment  of  its  funds. 
He  was  a regular  attender  at  the  Council  meetings,  where  his  advice 
on  the  finances  of  the  Society  was  regarded  as  of  great  value. 

On  the  evening  before  the  funeral  the  body  was  placed  in  the 
chancel  of  Dewsbury  Parish  Church,  where,  on  the  following  day, 
the  first  portion  of  the  Burial  Service  was  taken,  after  which  the 
coffin,  enshrouded  by  the  Union  Jack,  was  placed  on  a gun-carriage 
drawn  by  six  horses  and  escorted  by  a large  number  of  officers  and 
men  of  the  Dewsbury,  Batley,  and  Wakefield  Detachment  of  the 
K.O.Y.L.I,  to  St.  John's  Churchyard,  Dewsbury  Moor,  where  his 
remains  were  laid  to  rest.  T ,T, 
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IRotes. 

[The  Council  has  decided  to  reserve  a small  space  in  each  Number  for  notices  of 
Finds  and  other  discoveries;  and  it  is  hoped  that  Members  will  assist  in  making 
this  a record  of  all  matters  of  archreological  interest  which  from  time  to 
time  may  be  brought  to  light  in  this  large  county.] 


V. 

FEUDAL  AIDS,  1284-1431. 

The  sixth  volume  of  Feudal  Aids  has  been  issued  by  H.  M. 
Stationery  Office,  thus  bringing  to  a conclusion  the  Calendar  of 
Inquisitions,  Assessments,  etc.,  dealt  with  in  the  series,  preserved 
in  the  Public  Record  Office.  The  period  covered  is  A.D.  1284-1431 ; 
and  about  half  the  volume  relates  to  Yorkshire.  The  remainder 
consists  of  supplementary  returns  from  various  other  counties,  and 
miscellaneous  addenda  to  the  information  contained  in  the  five  pre- 
ceding volumes,  notably  some  transcripts  of  knights'  fees  in  the 
Duchy  of  Lancaster. 

As  regards  the  Yorkshire  portion,  it  must  be  said  frankly  that 
the  greater  part  of  the  information  has  been  already  printed  by  the 
Surtees  Society  in  that  most  useful  of  all  its  publications,  Kirkby’s 
Inquest.  Mr.  R.  H.  Skaife,  who  edited  that  volume,  relied  to  a 
great  extent  upon  a manuscript  preserved  in  the  registry  of  the 
Dean  and  Chapter  of  York;  and  he  has  arranged  the  various  fees 
as  they  appeared  in  the  Domesday  survey  side  by  side  with  the 
account  of  them  in  Kirkby's  Inquest,  1284-1285,  and  in  the  Nomina 
Villarum,  1316.  In  volume  vi  of  Feudal  Aids  Mr.  Skaife 's  text  of 
the  last  two  records  has  been  reprinted,  but  with  such  corrections 
and  additions  as  might  seem  necessary,  after  collating  it  with  other 
manuscripts,  such  as  the  Treasury  of  Receipt  Books,  the  Exchequer 
(King's  Remembrancer)  Book,  and  the  Subsidy  Rolls.  But  beyond 
the  year  1316  Mr.  Skaife  did  not  take  us.  In  the  present  volume 
there  are  numerous  Inquisitions  relating  to  fees  in  the  East  and 
North  Ridings  in  the  year  1346;  a few  of  the  year  1402;  and  again 
many  for  the  whole  of  Yorkshire  in  1428.  These  entries  are  of  very 
great  value,  and  it  is  also  most  satisfactory  to  have  the  latest  re- 
vised edition  of  Kirkby’s  Inquest  in  the  official  publications  of  the 
Government. 

The  index  to  such  a work  as  that  before  us  is  of  the  first  impor- 
tance, and  in  this  case  is  very  comprehensive  and  thorough.  But 
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those  responsible  for  it  have  surely  been  over-laborious  to  a degree 
which  somewhat  defeats  their  own  object.  A General  Index  to 
all  contained  in  a volume  is  usually  most  satisfactory;  but  we  have 
here  four  complete  indexes,  namely:  (i)  Of  tenants;  (2)  Of  Jurors; 
(3)  Of  places  in  Yorkshire;  (4)  Of  places  outside  Yorkshire.  The 
inquirer  making  use  of  the  work  will  need  to  observe  great  care  to 
see  that  he  is  consulting  the  proper  section  of  the  index. 

H.  B.  McCall. 


VI. 

THE  BOOK  OF  FEES— PART  I.1 

There  has  been  issued  the  first  section  of  a work  by  the  Deputy 
Keeper  of  the  Records  which  promises  to  be  of  great  value  to  the 
historian.  It  is  in  effect  a revised  edition  of  the  Liber  Feodorum, 
commonly  called  the  Testa  de  Neville,  which  was  originally  printed 
in  1807  as  one  of  the  folios  published  at  that  time  by  the  Com- 
missioners on  the  Public  Records.  That  publication  was  found, 
however,  to  simply  bristle  with  error  and  confusion  throughout, 
so  that  it  has  been  styled  “ at  once  the  hunting  ground  and  the 
despair  of  the  topographer  and  the  genealogist/'  It  is  therefore 
doubly  welcome  to  us  to  be  enabled  to  substitute  for  that  broken 
reed  the  accurate  and  painstaking  work  displayed  in  this  new 
transcript,  which  has  been  made  with  the  additional  advantage  which 
the  present  editors  naturally  possess  of  being  able  to  collate  the 
text  with  the  large  store  of  historical  evidences  in  the  Public 
Records  and  in  private  collections  which  have  been  made  accessible 
during  the  past  century. 

The  returns  are  those  of  the  justices  in  eyre  in  most  of  the  coun- 
ties in  England,  and  Part  I now  issued  embraces  the  period  1198- 
1242.  The  very  first  entry  in  the  register  is  a return  relating  to 
Richmonds  hire  and  Cleveland,  and  is  addressed  to  Hubert,  Arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury,  who  was  justiciar  from  1193  until  1198. 
Roald,  the  Prior  of  Guisborough,  is  mentioned,  whose  name  occurs 
elsewhere  in  1199;  als0  Roger  de  Bavent,  who  was  sheriff  from 
Easter  1194  to  Michaelmas  1198.  The  accuracy  of  Roger  of 
Howden's  statement  that  this  return  belongs  to  the  year  1198  is 
thus  confirmed.  Other  entries  regarding  Yorkshire  are  not  numerous 
in  this  section  of  the  Book  of  Fees,  though  there  are  a few  such 
relating  to  various  wapentakes  in  the  years  1219,  1226,  and  1236. 

1 Obtainable  at  H.M.  Stationery  Office,  37,  Peter  Street,  Manchester. 
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We  may  reasonably  hope  that  Part  II,  shortly  to  be  issued,  will 
contain  many  more  returns  from  this  county;  and,  as  it  will  doubt- 
less be  provided  with  an  index  to  the  completed  work,  that  will 
remove  the  disadvantage  under  which  we  are  temporarily  labouring 
in  consulting  this  first  instalment.  We  hope  to  refer  again  to  the 
Book  of  Fees  on  its  completion. 

H.  B.  McCall. 


VII. 

FIND  OF  A CELT  NEAR  HALIFAX. 

In  the  month  of  August,  1921,  an  implement  which  is  defined 
in  present  terms  as  “ a thin  butted  celt,”  was  found  near  Halifax 
on  that  part  of  Rishworth  Moor  known  as  Booth  Moor. 

Although  an  abundance  of  flint  drippings  and  a considerable 
number  of  scrapers,  arrow  heads,  etc.,  have  been  discovered  under 
the  peat  on  the  moors  near  Halifax,  very  few  tools  of  this  kind  are 
recorded. 

It  will  be  noted  that  a very  large  flake  has  been  chipped  to  the 
required  outline,  that  the  butt  has  been  skilfully  rounded,  and 
the  cutting  edge  finely  polished.  There  is  a variation  in  the  patina 
at  the  cutting  edge  end  from  that  of  the  body  of  the  tool. 

It  is  to  be  referred  to  the  megalithic  period,  the  time,  that  is, 
when  the  Neolithic  culture  was  passing  into  that  of  the  Bronze 
Age,  approximately  2500  to  2000  B.C. 

Stone  implements  are  now  the  subject  of  so  much  specialised 
work  that  it  is  dangerous  to  hazard  speculations,  but  the  following 
may  be  admissible. 

The  writer  has  been  impressed  many  times  with  the  effects 
which  arise  out  of  a multiplication  of  implements.  When  a manu- 
facturer enters  into  the  stage  of  mass  production  the  unnecessary 
work  on  an  implement  is  omitted;  the  effective  portions  alone  re- 
ceive attention.  One  could  imagine  that  when  the  art  of  making 
flint  tools  was  confined  to  individuals  who  were  trained  by  tradition, 
and  must  have  tried  to  maintain  a monopoly,  the  object  would  be 
carefully  finished  in  all  places.  As  soon,  however,  as  a fabrication 
has  to  meet  a large  demand  because  of  the  extension  of  use  of  tools, 
the  “ business  ” portion  alone  receives  attention.  In  this  case  it 
would  appear  that  the  making  of  this  celt  was  late  in  its  age,  for 
unnecessary  work  was  omitted  and  the  working  portions  admirably 
finished.  Also  the  flint  must  have  been  brought  from  the  east 
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coast  of  Yorkshire,  formed  possibly  out  of  a boulder  which  had 
been  dropped  there  by  Scandinavian  ice.  It  came,  therefore,  either 
from  a travelling  flint  merchant’s  stock,  or  from  a local  workshop, 
whose  raw  material  was  drawn  in  the  rough  from  that  coast.  And 
any  additional  evidence,  therefore,  as  to  similar  finds  would  be  of 
considerable  value  to  the  study  of  this  subject. 

E.  K.  C. 


VIIL 

ELLAND  CHURCH,  CHANCEL  ARCH. 

In  his  interesting  Note  on  Elland  Church  in  the  last  volume  of 
the  Journal } our  Honorary  Secretary,  Mr.  E.  W.  Crossley,  F.S.A., 
called  attention  to  the  evidence  of  twelfth-century  building  afforded 
by  the  outer  order  of  the  chancel  arch,  which  he  illustrated  by  two 
photographs.  I have  since  had  an  opportunity  of  examining  the 
arch  with  him,  and  I find  that  not  only  the  outer  order  but  nearly 
the  whole  arch  is  of  reused  twelfth-century  stones. 

The  chancel  arch,  which  now  spans  the  full  width  of  nave  and 
chancel,  is  a pointed  arch  of  three  orders  towards  the  nave  and 
two  towards  the  chancel.  Its  detail  is  illustrated  by  the  drawing 
here  reproduced.  The  inner  order  shows  a large  roll,  flanked  on 
each  side  by  a chamfer.  The  second  order,  which  is  the  same  on 
each  side  of  the  arch,  shows  a simple  quirked  roll.  The  outer  order 
on  the  west,  towards  the  nave,  shows  a roll  ornamented  with  a 
variant  of  what  has  been  called  a ‘ double-cone,’ 2 but  here,  instead 
of  the  two  truncated  cones  juxtaposed,  the  roll  is  worked  away  on 
the  curve  to  form  a series  of  what  may  be  called  truncated  ellipsoids. 
Over  each  junction  of  these  is  a sort  of  spur  or  claw  of  angular 
section,  which  springs  from  a rounded  scallop  which  takes  the  place 
of  the  usual  quirk.  This  is  not  what  is  generally  called  a * beak- 
head,’  though  it  may  have  been  suggested  by  it.  This  order  has 
been  worked  for  the  arch,  and  not  for  a horizontal  string.  There 
can  be  no  doubt  that  all  these  orders  were  worked  for  one  arch — 
the  original  chancel  arch. 

The  inner  order  now  springs  on  each  side  from  an  attached 
half-shaft,  of  the  same  size  and  section  as  the  roll  of  the  arch-order, 
the  springing-line  being  marked  by  an  impost  moulding  of  clumsy 
profile.  The  other  orders  now  die  into  the  wall-face  above  the 
springing-line  of  the  arch.8  The  half-shafts  are  built  of  tall  stones, 

1 Y.A.J.,  xxv,  442. 

2 Parker’s  Glossary,  5th  edn.  (1850),  3 See  the  photographs,  Y.A.J.,  xxv 

pi.  118.  pi.  1 (opp.  p.  442). 
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and  the  lower  voussoirs  of  the  inner  order  are  much  longer  than 
those  above,  having  been  added  to  make  out  the  order  when  the 
arch  was  rebuilt. 

We  may  assume  that  the  twelfth-century  church  represented 
by  the  original  stones  of  this  arch  had  the  usual  plan  of  an  aisleless 
nave  with  an  oblong  chancel  narrower  than  the  nave,  and  that  the 
present  nave  within  the  arcades  represents  the  plan  of  the  original 
nave.1  The  chancel  arch  would  thus  be  narrower  than  it  is  at  present. 
In  later  mediaeval  times  the  chancel  was  rebuilt  of  the  same  width 
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as  the  nave,  and  its  length  was  increased  eastward  (possibly  it  may 
have  been  lengthened  more  than  once).  In  the  course  of  these 
alterations  the  chancel  arch  was  taken  down,  and  its  stones  were 
reused  in  rebuilding  the  present  arch  of  greater  span  than  the  original 
arch. 

With  regard  to  the  date  of  the  original  work,  the  ornament  of 
the  outer  order  towards  the  nave  indicates  an  advanced  twelfth- 
century  date.  The  profile  of  the  inner  order,  a roll  flanked  by 

1 Plan  in  Excursion  programme  of  Aug.  30,  1876. 
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chamfers,  is  not  a common  one,  though  it  is  only  a variant  of  the 
much  more  usual  section  of  a roll  flanked  by  hollows,  which  occurs 
as  early  as  the  last  years  of  the  eleventh  century.1  There  can  be 
little  doubt  that  the  Elland  profile  came  from  Kirkstall  abbey  church, 
and  it  is  worthy  of  note  that,  while  Kirkstall  is  built  of  millstone- 
grit  (Bramley  Fall),  The  stones  of  the  chancel  arch  at  Elland  are 
not  of  the  finer  grained  stone  of  Elland  Edge,  but  of  a rather  coarse 
grit  which  is  also  found  in  the  near  neighbourhood.  The  profile 
of  a roll  flanked  by  chamfers  occurs  at  Kirkstall  in  the  diagonal 
ribs  of  the  nave  aisle  vaults.2  It  is  also  found  there,  together  with 
the  simple  quirked  roll  (as  in  the  Elland  arch),  in  the  north  and 
south  arches  of  the  crossing,  in  the  arches  opening  from  the  tran- 
septs to  the  eastern  chapels,2  and  in  the  eastern  arches  of  the  chapter- 
house.3  As  the  church  of  Kirkstall  was  begun  immediately  after 
the  settlement  of  the  convent  there  in  1152,  and  was  probably 
finished  somewhere  about  1170, 4 it  is  not  likely  that  the  chancel 
arch  at  Elland  would  be  earlier  than  c.  1170.  The  inference  is  that 
the  church  of  which  this  arch  formed  part  was  built  somewhere 
about  the  middle  of  the  second  half  of  the  twelfth  century.5 

An  interesting  point  bearing  on  the  question  of  Kirkstall  in- 
fluence on  the  building  of  Elland  church  is  the  fact  that  Elland 
was  held  in  chief  by  Henry  de  Lacy,6  the  founder  of  Kirkstall  abbey, 

who  is  said  to  have  died  in  1187. 7 T _ 

John  Bilson. 


IX. 


GILLING  CASTLE,  GLASS. 


Mr.  J.  A.  Knowles,  of  York,  has  called  my  attention  to  the  fact 
that  the  name  of  Bernard  Dininckhoff,  the  artist  who  executed  the 
glass  of  the  south  window,  and  doubtless  also  what  remains  of  the 
original  glass  of  the  bay  window,  of  the  * great  chamber  ’ at  Gilling 
Castle,  appears  on  the  York  Freemen’s  Roll — a fact  which  escaped 
me  when  X wrote  my  paper  on  this  house.8  His  name  appears  as 
‘ Barnard  Dinnichoff,  glasier  ’ in  the  list  for  the  year  which  the 


1 Durham  cathedral,  diagonal  ribs  of 
choir  aisle  vaults. 

2 Publications  of  the  Thoresby  Society, 
xvi,  120  (fig.  72).  The  same  profile  has 
been  found  in  the  transverse  ribs  of  the 
vault  of  the  recently  excavated  chapter- 
house  at  Rievaulx,  and  the  Kirkstall 
builders  doubtless  derived  it  from  Rie- 
vaulx. 

3 Ibid.,  xvi,  figs.  25  and  26  (opp.  p.  28), 

4 Ibid.,  xvi,  84. 


3 The  chevron  stones  at  Halifax  seem 
to  be  of  somewhat  earlier  date. 

e Domesday  Survey,  orig.  fo.  3i8<«; 
translation,  Y.A.J.,  xiv,  36.  Early 
Yorkshire  Charters,  ed.  W.  Farrer  (1916), 
iii,  208.  Kirkby's  Inquest  (Surtees  Soc. 
xlix),  30. 

1 Extinct  and  Dormant  Peerages  of  the 
Northern  Counties  of  England,  by  J.  W. 
Clay  (London,  1913),  114.  t , 8 
8 Y.A./.,  xix,  150,  160,  and  fig.  8. 
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editor  of  the  Surtees  Soc.  volume  heads  as  * 28  Eliz.'1  If  the  editor  be 

right  in  stating  that  the  years  began  on  St.  Maurice's  day,2  the  year 

in  question  would  be  Sept.  22,  1586 — Sept.  22,  1587.  However  Dr. 

Maud  Sellers,  who  has  kindly  looked  at  the  original  Register,  tells 

me  that  the  list  for  this  year  is  headed  ‘ a festo  sancti  Maurii  abbatis 

anno  donrini  1586  usque  eidem  festo  anno  revoluto  1587. '3  The 

day  is  therefore  that  of  St.  Maur,  abbot  and  disciple  of  St.  Benedict,4 

and  the  year  in  question  dated  from  Jan.  15,  1587  to  Jan.  15,  1588 

(all  new  style).  It  is,  of  course,  possible  that  Dininckhoff  had  taken 

his  oath  during  the  year  preceding  that  of  the  list.  His  signature 

of  the  last  light  of  the  south  window  at  Gilling,  with  the  date  1585, 

evidently  marks  the  completion  of  his  work  there,  and  it  would 

seem  that,  after  he  had  finished  the  Gilling  glass,  he  settled  in  York, 

and  took  up  his  freedom  of  the  citv.  T 

J John  Bilson. 

1 Register  of  the  Freemen- of  the  City  oj  Register  of  Freemen,  fo.  22 Sb. 

York , ii  (Surtees  Soc.  cii),  28.  4 Cf.  Drake,  Eboracum , 184,  1S7. 

2 Ibid.,  i (Surtees  Soc.  xcvi),  xii. 
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A RECENTLY  DISCOVERED  PARISH  REGISTER, 

By  Rev.  Canon  S.  L.  OLLARD. 

Four  years  ago  the  Archbishop  of  York,  by  way  of  preserving 
parish  muniments,  appointed  a Commission  to  examine  and  report 
upon  the  parochial  documents  of  the  parishes  of  the  East  Riding, 
an  action  for  which  the  Council  of  this  Society  offered  His  Grace 
its  cordial  thanks.  The  Bishop  of  Wakefield,  a little  later,  followed 
for  his  diocese  the  Archbishop's  example,  and  both  Commissions 
are  at  work.  The  need  for  some  such  calendaring  of  the  MSS. 
which  lark  in  parish  safes  and  chests  is  plain  from  a recent  “ find  " 
at  Huggate  in  the  East  Riding,  but  the  credit  for  it  does  not  belong 
to  the  Archbishop’s  Commission,  since  its  local  representative,  the 
present  writer,  has  not  yet  made  an  inspection  there.  The  facts  are 
these : The  Registers  of  Huggate  from  1539  to  1812  were  transcribed 
(not  without  slips,  however,  as  I have  found  by  consulting  the 
originals)  and  printed  for  the  Parish  Register  Society  in  1901,  being 
vol.  xxxvi  of  their  series.  But,  as  the  Preface  to  the  book  records, 
the  Registers  are  incomplete;  the  earliest  Register  (vol.  i)  contains 
Baptisms  1539  to  1627,  and  Marriages  and  Burials  1539  t°  1626. 
The  next  volume  begins  in  1708,  and  from  that  date  the  Registers 
are  continuous.  Thus,  as  the  Preface  referred  to  says,  there  is 
“ a break  of  some  eighty-two  years  between  the  two  volumes, 
probably  an  entire  Register  being  lost.  That  this  loss  is  not  of 
recent  date  is  proved  by  the  Return  made  to  Parliament  in  1831, 
where,  on  page  379,  it  is  stated  that  ' No  Register,  1625  to  1708, 
can  be  found.'  "1 

In  November  last  the  present  Rector  of  Huggate  (the  Rev. 
T.  W.  Jones)  took  from  the  church  safe  a bundle  of  papers  connected 
with  a local  charity.  On  going  through  them  he  found  what  is 
practically  the  missing  Register.  This  consists  of  16  leaves  of  parch- 
ment, iof  inches  long  by  61  inches  wide,  loosely  sewn  together  by 
white  thread,  and  1 leaf  (io|  inches  by  6J  inches)  separate  from  the 
rest.  This  separate  leaf  contains  Marriages  in  1653  and  1654. 

The  16  folia  sewn  together  have  been  paged  in  a later  hand. 
They  are  numbered  up  to  29  (the  folium  containing  pages  2 and  3 
being  missing  and  one  folium  being  written  only  on  one  side). 

1 The  Registers  of  Huggate,  Yorkshire,  privately  printed  Lond.  1901,  q.v. 
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The  entries  on  these  pages  do  not  entirely  fill  up  the  gap  in  the 
story.  They  begin  in  1633  and  end  in  1636.  They  resume  again  in 
1644  and  end  in  1645.  They  begin  again  in  1648  and  continue  to  1653. 
From  September  29th,  1653,  the  entries  are  made  by  the  Register 
appointed  in  accordance  with  the  directions  of  the  Commonwealth, 
and  Baptisms  are  replaced  by  Births — they  continue  to  1656. 
There  is  a gap  then  until  1660.  In  1660  they  begin  again  and  are 
signed  by  Willm  Mason,  Rector,  and  the  churchwardens,  and  are 
kept  (for  the  most  part  excellently)  until  1685.  Theie  are  no 
entries  for  1686.  The  Registers  begin  again  in  1687  and  continue 
until  1703,  but  the  entries  from  1691  are  very  badly  made,  and  on 
the  last  page  of  the  MS.,  following  the  entries  for  1703,  are  some 
for  1687,  1689,  and  1690.  The  whole  MS.  has  suffered  a great  deal 
in  places  from  damp,  and  here  and  there  the  script  is  at  present 
illegible;  a schoolboy  (or  at  least  a novice  in  penmanship)  has 
played  with  the  leaves  at  some  time  and  practised  writing  his  name : 
" Robert  Willson  his  name  1715." 

These  recovered  fragments  have  several  points  of  interest.  In  the 
first  place  they  record  the  names  of  two  who  claimed  to  be  Rectors 
of  Huggate,  though  unknown  to  Torre  and  his  continuators.  The 
first  is  " Samuel  Synclare,"  who  signs  as  Rector  (with  the  two  war- 
dens) in  the  years  1648,  1649,  1650,  1651, ‘and  in  whose  handwriting 
are  the  entries  for  1644  and  1645,  so  that  I suggest  that  he  held  the 
benefice  in  those  years.  He  died  in  1653  as  this  Register  records 
“ Samuel  Sinkler  the  Minister  of  this  parish  was  Buried  the  eleventh 
of  January/'  i.e.,  sub  anno  1653-4.  Six  months  later  the  unpaged 
leaf  of  marriages  records  the  notice  of  a marriage  intended  to  be 
made  betwixt  Mr.  James  Browne  of  Burnebie,  Clerke  & Anne  Sin- 
clair of  Hugget,  Spinster,  notice  being  given  on  the  2nd,  9th,  and 
16th  days  of  July,  1654.  The  marriage  is  registered  as  taking 
place  before  Thomas  Fenwick  on  20th  July,  1654,  and  in  this  entry 
the  bride's  surname  is  spelt  “ Sinkler."  Anne  Sinclair  may  have 
been  a daughter  or  a sister  of  the  late  Rector,  but  I am  inclined  to 
think  that  she  was  his  widow,  and  that  the  ff  spinster  " of  the  Regis- 
ter is  a mistake.  I am  led  to  this  opinion  by  two  facts,  first  that 
the  entries  made  by  the  Commonwealth  Registrar  show  that  he  was 
a rather  illiterate  man,  secondly  by  the  fact  that  Mrs.  Sinclair  was 
named  Anne ; in  1637  a licence  had  been  issued  for  the  marriage  of 
Sam  Sinclere,  clerk  curate,  and  Ann  Kitchen,  spinster,  of  Bilton, 
Swine.1  The  surname  Sinclair  is  not  to  be  found  in  the  printed 
Registers  of  Huggate,  nor  does  it  occur  elsewhere,  so  far  as  I have 


1 Y.A.S.  Record  Series,  xl,  ioS. 
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seen,  in  this  MS.  The  pages  I3~i7a  of  this  MS.  are  signed  by  (and 
are  evidently  in  the  script  of)  William  Mason,  who  signs  as  Rector 
in  1660.  That  he  was  careful  to  restore  ornaments  of  the  church 
and  of  the  minister,  which  had  been  destroyed  or  lost  under  the 
Puritan  rule,  is  cleai  from  the  following  entries  in  his  fine  scholar- 
like hand.  The  first  ornament  to  be  restored  was  an  altar,  or  rather, 
it  would  seem,  a new  mensa  for  the  altar.  Thus  under  the  year 
1661  Mr.  Mason  records: 

Me  mo  rand:  That  ye  oake-table  leafe  wch  now  cove  re  th  ye 
Comunion  Table  was  given  by  Jane  Kerby  widdow  of  George  Kerby 
alias  Kerkby  by  her  last  Will  and  Testamt  for  ye  use  of  ye  Parish  of 
Huggate  for  ever  at  ye  Holy  Sacramt  ye  said  leafe  being  provided  by 
Emmot  Newlove  her  executrix  in  performance  of  ye  Will  aforesaid 
& delivered  to  George  Crosse  Churchwarden  on  ye  17th  of  Novem- 
ber 1661. 

Under  the  year  1663  he  writes: 

Memorand:  That  the  blacke  Hood  or  Tippet  lined  wth  Silke, 
now  used  by  the  Minister  during  time  of  Divine  Service  and  Ad- 
ministration of  ye  Sacramts  was  given  for  that  purpose  by  Will111 
Mason  Clerke  Rector  of  ye  Church  Decr  25th  Anno  Dom:  1663  for 
ye  more  decent  performance  of  divine  Service  in  ye  Parish  Church  of 
Huggate  and  cost  xxxiij8  iiijd. 

Item  ye  Flaggon  now  used  in  ye  Parish  Church  of  Huggate  at  ye 
Holy  SacranA  of  ye  Lord's  Supper  was  given  for  that  purpose  by  ye 
said  Willm  Mason  Februy  25th  Anno  Dom1  1663. 

Again,  under  1664,  he  records: 

Mem:  That  the  pewter  bason  for  ye  Churchwardens  use  in  col- 
lecting ye  Aimes  for  ye  poore  at  ye  Comunion  & other  times  was 
bought  at  ye  chargs  of  Willm  Mason  Clerke  Rector  of  ye  Church 
who  gave  the  same  for  ye  use  of  ye  Parish  of  Huggate  for  ever. 
May  29th  1664. 

The  date,  it  will  be  noticed,  was  that  of  the  Restoration  of  the 
King,  and  no  doubt  Mr.  Mason  was  an  enthusiastic  Royalist.  His 
restorations  recorded  in  this  Register  end  with  the  entry  under 
the  next  year,  1665 : 

Memorand:  That  both  the  Bells  in  the  Steeple  of  Huggate 
were  cast  anew  by  Mr  Samuel  Smith  of  Yorke,  Bell  founder,  at 
Beverley  in  March  1665,  for  wh  worke  wth  taking  downe,  carrying 
& recarrying  he  had  ye  sume  17*  st : it  cost  ye  Parish  over  & above 
ye  said  sume  6*  Is  7d  for  new  wheeles,  ropes,  Irons  & other  accessory 
charges  touching  ye  same,  for  raising  of  wch  sumes  ye  Churchwardens 
(by  consent  of  y^  Inhabitants  & occupiers  of  Lands  within  ye  Town- 
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ship)  were  enabled  for  3 yeares  next  coming  to  set  & lett  Beastgates 
on  ve  severall  Pastures  till  ye  same  were  raised,  except  3*  of  wch 
xls  were  freely  given  by  Mr  Edward  Anderson,  Lord  of  Haworth1 
cum  pertinentiis  & xx8  by  Mr  Willm  Mason  Rector  of  ye  Church 
towards  ye  said  charge. 

One,  at  any  rate,  of  William  Mason's  successors  in  the  rectory 
followed  his  good  example  in  helping  to  refurnish  the  church  and 
in  recording  the  fact  in  this  Register.  This  was  Robert  Luck,  rector 
1692  to  1708,  who  was  succeeded  by  his  son  of  the  same  name. 
On  page  23  of  this  Register  is  recorded : 

Memorandum  y*  the  pewter  pattine  for  to  put  the  Bread  on  at 
ye  holy  Communion  marked  R:L:  and  a diaper  Napkin  having 
ye  same  mark  were  given  to  the  Church  of  Huggate  by  Robert  Luck 
Rector  Anno  Dom.  1694. 

The  Preface  to  the  printed  Registers  of  Huggate  already  referred 
to,  leads  the  reader  to  suppose  that  William  Mason  was  succeeded 
immediately  by  John  Airey — instituted  in  1691 — for  it  prints  Torre's 
list  of  rectors,  which  ends  with  William  Mason,  and  then  Archbishop 
Sharp’s  continuation  (from  his  MS.  at  Bishopthorpe)  which  begins 
with  Mason  and  proceeds  to  Airey.  But  here  again  this  luckless 
Preface  is  at  fault,  as  this  Register  shows,  for  the  entries  for  1684 
are  subscribed  by  “ James  Clayton  Rector,"  those  for  1683  being 
the  last  to  bear  Will”1  Mason’s  name.  Clayton  escaped  the  notice 
of  Torre  and  Archbishop  Sharpe — he  does  not  figure  in  their  lists. 
The  official  entries  in  the  Registers  at  York  make  the  facts  plain. 
William  Mason’s  resignation  of  the  rectory  of  Huggate  was  accepted 
by  the  archbishop  on  23rd  October,  1683,  and  James  Clayton,  M.A., 
was  instituted  as  his  successor  on  28th  November  following.  Mr. 
Clayton  was  followed  as  rector  by  John  Airey,  M.A.,  who  was  in- 
stituted on  4th  August,  1691,  and  inducted  at  Huggate  three  days 
later,  on  7th  August,  as  this  Register  tells  on  page  22. 

I put  on  record  some  facts  about  these  rectors  whose  names 
this  Register  has  preserved,  and  some  facts  about  another  whose 
name  this  Register  does  not  record,  but  for  whose  recovery  it  is 
directly  responsible.  These  facts  show  how  Huggate  was  involved, 
so  far  at  any  rate  as  concerned  its  rectors,  in  the  great  quarrel  which 
rent  England  from  the  reign  of  Elizabeth  until  the  Puritans  were 
finally  defeated  in  1662. 

This  newly-recovered  Register  mentions,  as  has  been  said,  two 
names  which  do  not  appear  upon  any  list  of  rectors  of  Huggate. 


1 i.e.  the  modern  Haywold. 
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The  first  is  that  of  Samuel  Sinclair,  who  signs  as  rector  in  1648, 
with  his  two  churchwardens,  and  who  was  buried  at  Huggate 
six  years  later,  being  “ Minister  ” there. 

There  is  but  one  other  document,  I believe,  from  which  the 
connection  of  Samuel  Sinclair  with  Huggate  could  have  been  re- 
covered, that  is  the  Commonwealth  Survey  made  in  1650.  Those 
commissioners  record  of  Huggate,  inter  alia,  that  “ the  Minister 
Mr  Samuell  Sinckler  preacheth  constantly/’1 2  which  suggests  that  he 
was  agreeable  to  the  Puritans  in  power.  Other  facts  which  have 
come  to  light  make  this  very  clear.  Samuel  “ Synclere,”  B.A.,  of 
St.  John’s  College  in  Cambridge,  subscribed  the  39  Articles,  etc.,  on 
12th  June,  1625.  having  been  then  ordained  Deacon  by  Archbishop 
Toby  Matthew.  Fifteen  months  later,  on  24th  September,  1626, 
“ Sam.  Synclare  ” was  ordained  Priest  by  the  same  archbishop, 
and  on  the  following  day  was  admitted  to  the  curacy  of  Bilton  and 
Wyton  (in  Holderness).  He  exhibited  this  licence,  etc.,  at  an  archi- 
episcopal  visitation  for  1632/  That  he  was  still  at  Bilton  in  1637 
is  shown  by  the  licence  for  his  marriage  to  one  of  his  parishioners, 
Ann  Kitchen,  in  that  year,  quoted  above.  There,  for  the  moment, 
he  may  be  left. 

The  rectory  of  Huggate  had  been  held  since  March,  1620-1,  by 
Thomas  Can*,  D.D.  Dr.  Carr  was  a graduate  of  Jesus  College, 
Cambridge,  and  a member  of  the  family  of  Carr  of  Stackhouse.3  He 
was  a chaplain  to  Lord  Wentworth  (afterwards  Earl  of  Strafford), 
and  in  that  capacity  he  received  a dispensation  in  1632  to  hold  the 
vicarage  of  Aycliffe  in  the  bishopric  of  Durham  with  his  rectory  of 
Huggate  in  the  diocese  of  York.4  At  this  time  at  Durham  the  strife 
between  Anglicans  and  Puritans  was  proceeding  with  some  heat 
Peter  Smart,  the  fanatical  canon  of  the  fourth  stall,  who  detested 
the  copes  and  vestments  and  lights  and  music  at  the  Eucharist  in 
the  cathedral,  had  had  his  canon ry  sequestered  after  preaching  his 
violent  sermon  against  Cosin,  his  brother  canon,  in  1628,  and  was 
deposed  and  degraded  in  1631.  Dr.  Thomas  Carr,  on  3rd  March, 


1 Trans,  of  E.R.A.S,  ii,  42.  The  name 
is  there  printed  “ Simpler.”  This  is  a 
mistake.  The  Rev.  Professor  Jenkins, 
F.S.A.,  who  kindly  consulted  the  MS. 
at  Lambeth  for  me  ( Commonwealth 
Survey,  vol.  xvii,  f.  378),  tells  me  the 
name  is  written  “ Sinckler.” 

2 See  the  Subscription  Book,  sub  anno 
1625,  and  the  Exhibits  Book  of  the 
Visitation  of  1632  in  the  diocesan  Regis- 
try, York. 

3 See  him  in  the  pedigree  of  that  family 

in  Foster’s  Yorkshire  Pedigrees,  West 


Riding.  He  attended  Strafford  on  the 
scaffold  on  12th  May,  1641,  and  the  Earl 
whispered  his  last  words  to  him  before 
he  knelt  to  die.  Dr.  Carr  survived  his 
patron  only  a few  months.  A letter 
from  him,  written  from  Huggate,  dated 
31st  March,  1632,  is  printed  in  Bp.  Cosin' s 
Correspondence  (Surtees  Soc.),  i,  pp.  210, 
21 1,  where  there  is  also  a short  notice  of 
him.  He  is  mentioned  on  p.  212  of  the 
same  volume. 

4  Privy  Seal  4.8d.  Report  of  the  Deputy 
Keeper  of  Public  Records,  p.  462. 
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1630-1,  was  collated  by  the  bishop  (Howson),  and  on  30th  March, 
1631, 1 was  installed  into  the  stall  thus  vacated  by  Smart. 

Smart  brought  an  action  against  Dr.  Carr  at  the  Durham  Assizes 
in  1632.  It  failed.  The  Rector  of  Huggate  then  must  have  been 
peculiarly  objectionable  to  the  Puritans  in  the  north  from  that  time, 
for  Peter  Smart  was  their  special  champion.  It  is  noticeable  that 
Robert  Faucon,  rector  of  Bainton,  only  six  miles  south-east  of 
Huggate,  had  been  Dr.  Carr’s  neighbour  since  1620,  and  Faucon 
had  been  put  on  the  Ecclesiastical  Commission  for  the  North  in 
1630,  and  had  been  one  of  the  judges  of  Smart,  for  which  he  suffered 
under  the  Long  Parliament  in  1641,  with  the  Archdeacon  of  the 
East  Riding,  John  Cosin,  who  was  Smart’s  chief  opponent.  Dr. 
Carr  was  taken  away  from  these  troubles  by  his  death  in  1641, 
jelix  opfiortunitate  indeed,  for  on  Cosin  and  Faucon  the  storm  broke 
furiously.2  Carr  made  his  will  on  13th  July,  and  it  was  proved  on 
13th  November,  1641,  so  that  his  death  took  place  between  those 
two  dates.  The  Long  Parliament  had  met  on  3rd  November,  1640. 

Dr.  Carr’s  death  left  Huggate  vacant,  and  to  this  rectory  was 
instituted,  on  16th  August,  1641,  Robert  Creighton,3  on  the  presen- 
tation of  the  Crown.  This  presentation  connects  Huggate  with  one 
of  the  most  interesting  of  the  Royalist  clergy.  Robert  Creighton, 
whose  family  claimed  kinship  with  the  Royal  house,  was  born  in 
1593,  educated  at  Westminster  and  then  at  Trinity  College,  Cam- 
bridge, where  he  was  elected  Scholar  in  the  same  year  as  Thorndike, 
the  great  divine.  At  Cambridge  Robert  Faucon,  the  rector  of  Bain- 
ton mentioned  above,  and  George  Herbert  were  among  the  junior 
Fellows  of  Trinity,  and  Creighton  became  a friend  certainly  of 
George  Herbert,  whom  he  succeeded  as  Public  Orator  in  1627.  The 
dates  make  the  story  clearer:  George  Herbert,  John  Hacket  (the 
future  Bishop  of  Lichfield),  and  Robert  Faucon  (later  Rector  of 
Bainton)  were  elected  Scholars  of  Trinity  in  1608,  and  Herbert  and 
Faucon  were  in  residence  until  1619-20.  Robert  Creighton,  with 
Herbert,  Thorndike,  and  Richard  Steme,  later  Archbishop  of  York, 
were  elected  Scholars  in  1614.  That  Creighton  was  Fellow  of 
Trinity  with  both  Faucon  and  George  Herbert  is  a possible  explana- 
tion of  his  being  given  Huggate,  viz.,  that  Faucon  knew  him  well 
and  had  enough  influence  to  secure  so  able  a man  for  the  north. 

For  Creighton  was  emphatically  an  able  man.  He  had  been 
not  only  Public  Orator  but  also  Professor  of  Greek  at  Cambridge 

1 Le  Neve,  Fasti,  iii,  311.  3 P.R.O.  Liber  Institutionum.  Series 

2 For  Faucon  see  article  by  Dr.  W.  A.  Vol.  1,  fo.  42.  His  name  is  spelt 

Brown,  Y.A.  Journal,  xxiv.  “ Crichtone  ” in  the  MS. 
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from  1625,  and  held  both  offices  till  he  resigned  them  in  1639. 
Preferment  outside  had  come  his  way  first  on  18th  March,  1631-2, 
when  he  was  installed  Prebendary  of  Castor  at  Lincoln  (the  bishop 
and  patron  being  John  Williams),  while  later  in  that  year  he  was 
made  Prebendary  of  Taunton  in,  and  Treasurer  of,  Wells  Cathe- 
dral, on  nth  and  17th  December  respectively.  In  1637  he  held 
the  deanery  of  St.  Burian  in  Cornwall,  and  in  1642  became  Vicar  of 
Greenwich.  When  the  Civil  War  broke  out  Creighton  retired  to 
Oxford.  On  the  fall  of  Oxford  he  escaped  in  the  disguise  of  a labourer 
and  fled  overseas.  He  acted  as  a chaplain  to  Charles  II  in  his  exile, 
and  was  appointed  by  him  Dean  of  Wells.  Within  the  first  weeks  of 
the  Restoration  (on  29th  June,  1660)  Dr.  Creighton  was  made  Dean 
by  Letters  Patent,  and  as  Dean  he  was  active  and  generous  in  re- 
storing his  cathedral  church.  Ten  years  later,  on  25th  Maj^,  1670,  he 
was  elected  Bishop  of  the  See,  and  was  consecrated  at  Lambeth  on 
the  following  19th  June.  He  died  at  the  age  of  79  two  years  later, 
on  2 1st  November,  1672 -1  He  was  remarkable  after  the  Restoration 
for  his  bold  preaching  at  Court.  Pepys  records  some  of  his  plain- 
spoken  sermons,  especially  one  in  July,  1667,  " a strange  bold  ser- 
mon ” before  the  King  “ against  the  sins  of  the  Court  and  especially 
against  adultery.”2  He  is  also  interesting  because  he  is  one  of  the 
rare  instances  of  a Caroline  bishop  figured  on  his  tomb  in  cope, 
mitre,  alb  and  amice,  and  thus  has  appeared  in  the  ceremonial  dis- 
cussions of  the  twentieth  century  as  a witness  for  that  Anglo- 
Catholic  position  which  he  had  held  consistently  in  his  life.3  This 
interesting  man  became  Rector  of  Huggate  in  1641,  being  instituted, 
as  has  been  said,  on  16th  August  of  that  year.  He  does  not  appear 
in  Torre's  list  of  the  rectors  because  his  institution  is  not  among 
the  Registers  at  York,  but  besides  the  record  in  the  Institution  Book 
at  the  Public  Record  Office  two  other  proofs  of  it  exist,  both  in  that 
collection.  One  is  the  copy  of  the  Certificates  of  Institution  for  the 
year  1641,  in  which  the  Dean  and  Chapter  of  York  certify  that  on 
the  16th  of  August  of  that  year  Dr.  Robert  Creighton  was  duly 
instituted  by  them  to  the  vacant  rectory  of  Huggate4  (the  See  was 
vacant  by  the  death  of  Archbishop  Neile  in  the  previous  November 
and  Archbishop  Williams  was  not  yet  translated).  The  other  is 


1 The  dates  of  Robert  Creighton’s  pre- 
ferments at  Lincoln  and  at  Wells  are  in 
Le  Neve,  Fasti,  ii,  128;  iii,  147,  154,  174, 
194.  He  held  his  prebend  at  Lincoln 
from  1632  till  his  consecration  as  bishop 
in  1670. 

2 Diary , iv,  140,  quoted  in  the  article 

on  Creighton  in  D.N.B.,  by  the  Rev.  Dr. 

Hunt. 


3 See  the  Report  of  a Sub-Committee  of 
the  Upper  House  of  the  Convocation  of 
Canterbury,  1908,  No.  416,  pp.  106,  116. 

4 P.R.O.  Exchequer  of  Account,  First 
Fruits,  Bishops’  Certificates,  York,  Bun- 
dle 1 7,  Membrane  3,  Entry  13.  Creigh- 
ton’s name  is  spelt  “ Crichton.” 
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to  be  found  in  the  First  Fruits  Composition  Books,  where  it  is  re- 
corded that  Robert  Creighton  (here  spelt  Chrichtone),  clerk,  gave  a 
bond  for  the  payment  of  the  first  fruits  of  his  rectory  of  Huggate, 
and  if  any  doubt  be  felt  whether  this  rector  be  the  same  as  the 
Canon  of  Wells  it  is  dispelled  by  the  names  of  his  two  sureties,  who 
were  James  Clutterbooke,  Citizen  of  Wells,  co.  Somerset,  and 
William  Clutterbuck  of  the  same  city,  gentleman.1  Dr.  Creigh- 
ton’s connection  with  Huggate  has  escaped  the  eyes  of  all  his 
biographers — Cassan  knows  nothing  of  it,2  nor  does  the  very 
learned  author  of  the  excellent  life  of  the  Bishop  in  the  D.N.B .3 

Creighton’s  effective  possession  of  the  benefice  must  have  been 
short.  As  soon  as  war  between  the  King  and  the  Parliament  broke 
out,  in  August,  1642,  the  Parliament  proceeded  to  sequester  the 
livings  of  those  they  termed  “ delinquents.”  There  is  no  mention 
of  Huggate  nor  of  Creighton  in  the  two  learned  volumes  of  Dr.  W.  A. 
Shaw,  which  deal  minutely  with  that  period,  and  his  case  does  not 
appear  to  have  come  before  either  the  House  of  Commons  or  the 
House  of  Lords.  Indeed,  till  after  Marston  Moor  the  Yorkshire 
Wolds  were  hardly  effectively  within  the  grip  of  the  Parliamentary 
forces,  but  Dr.  Shaw  records  an  Order  of  the  Commons  to  Lord 
Fairfax,  dated  23rd  February,  1643-4, 4 giving  the  Parliamentary 
Committee  in  the  county  of  York  power  to  get  rid  of  “ corrupted 
ministers,”  and  presumably  under  that  order  Huggate  would  be 
purged  of  Dr.  Creighton  and  a Puritan  put  in  his  place.  It  is 
significant  that  this  recovered  Register  has  entries  for  1644  and  1645, 
and  those  in  the  handwriting  of  Samuel  Sinclair.  For,  unques- 
tionably, Samuel  “ Synclare,”  curate  of  Bilton  in  Holderness,  was  in- 
truded into  the  benefice  of  Huggate  in  Dr.  Creighton’s  place.  As  has 
been  show  above  Sinclair  was  an  ordained  priest  and  a man  of  over 
40  years  of  age  (as  he  must  have  been  24  to  be  ordained  priest  in 
1626,  he  was  born  at  least  in  1602).  There  is  reason  to  think  that 
Mr.  Sinclair  had  a family  connection  with  the  Wolds,  for  a*  family 
of  that  name  existed  at  Kilham  in  the  seventeenth  century.  Thus 
in  1635  a marriage  was  licensed  between  Will  Brook  of  Skipsea  and 
Ellen  Sinclair  of  Kilhom,  to  take  place  at  Skipsea5;  in  1666  a 
marriage  was  licensed  between  George  Sinkler,  gent.,  of  Kilham, 
aged  22,  and  Drucilla  Crosse,  spinster,  of  Huggate,  aged  18,  at  St. 
Denies’,  York6;  while  in  1662  a like  licence  was  granted  to  Thomas 


1 P.R.O.,  First  Fruits  Book,  No.  20, 
fo.  104. 

2 Lives  of  the  Bishops  of  Bath  and  Wells, 
ii,  70-73- 

3 D.N.B.,  v,  69,  70. 


4  W.  A.  Shaw,  Hist,  of  the  Eng.  Church, 
1640-1660,  ii,  190,  note  1. 

6 Y.A.J.,  xiii,  386.  I owe  this  and  the 
three  succeeding  references  to  the  un- 
failing kindness  of  Dr.  Wm.  Brown. 

6 Y.A.S.  Record  Series,  xliii,  105. 
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Porter,  grocer,  of  Great  Driffield,  aged  28,  and  Jane  Sinckler,  spin- 
ster, aged  22,  to  be  married  at  St.  Sampson's,  York.1  Possibly 
Eliza  Sinclar,  spinster,  of  New  Malton,  aged  25,  who  was  licensed 
to  be  married  to  Wm  Nightingale,  cooper,  aged  24,  at  New  Malton, 
in  1710,  was  a later  representative  of  the  family.2 

Samuel  Sinclair’s  death  in  1653-4  left  the  benefice,  from  the 
Puritan  standpoint,  vacant.  It  was  filled  by  the  man  whose  name 
and  writing  appear  most  frequently  in  this  recovered  Register, 
William  Mason.  In  the  list  of  benefices  to  which  the  Commissioners 
of  the  Great  Seal  appointed  occurs  the  entry,  " Huggett  R.  Yorks. 
Wm  Mason,  cl.  1653,  31  Dec.  On  death  of  last  inc:”3  - 

William  Mason’s  career  is  partly  shown  by  this  Register,  but 
only  partly.  To  judge  by  that  alone  he  would  appear  as  a devout 
and  reverent  Anglican  and  an  enthusiastic  supporter  of  the  restored 
Church  principles.  Such  he  very  evidently  became,  for  in  this 
Register  it  is  to  be  noticed  that  he  notes  a Saint’s  Day,  thus  (he  is 
registering  a marriage) : “ Robert  Clarke  of  Kexby  and  Margaret 
Taylor  of  Huggate  ” on  “ Oct : 18th  festo  Su  Lucae  1664,”  an  unusual 
fashion  at  that  time,  I think,  unless  a man  was  a very  convinced 
churchman.  But  when  William  Mason  was  given  the  cure  of  Hug- 
gate  he  was  not  in  Holy  Orders  at  all.  For  more  than  six  years — 
December,  1653,  until  September,  1660 — he  officiated  as  rector 
without  that  qualification,  though  he  was  a graduate  of  Cambridge, 
having  taken  his  B.A.  degree  from  Corpus  Christi  College  in  1649. 4 
The  Restoration  evidently  worked  a change  in  Mr.  Mason’s  outlook, 
for  Robert  Creighton,  the  legal  Rector  of  Huggate,  was  alive  and 
in  high  favour.  William  Mason  made  what  haste  he  could.  He 
applied  for  ordination  and  he  was  duly  ordained  deacon  and 
priest  on  14th  September,  1660,  by  the  famous  Yorkshireman, 
John  Bramhall,  Bishop  of  Derry,  soon  to  be  Archbishop  of  Armagh, 
who  throughout  that  month  seems  to  have  been  busy  ordaining 
former  Presbyterian  ministers  in  the  diocese  of  York.  The  e vidence 


1 Y.A.S.  Record  Series,  xlii,  23. 

2 Ibid.,  xlvi,  15. 

3 British  Museum,  Add.  MSS.  36792, 
fo.  82.  The  date,  “ 31  Dec.  1653,”  is 
strange,  since  Mr.  Sinclair  was  not  buried 
until  the  utli  January  following.  Mr. 
J.  C.  Whitebrook  has  kindly  verified  the 
entry  for  me  at  the  B.  Mus.  I presume 
that  the  words  “ on  death  of  the  last 
inc.”  were  an  intelligent  anticipation  of 
an  imminent  event.  Both  Professor 
Jenkins,  Librarian  at  Lambeth,  and 

Canon  C.  W.  Foster,  F.S.A.,  whom  I 
have  consulted,  state  that  they  have 


found  such  presentations  before  the  last 
incumbent’s  death. 

4  Foster’s  Yorks.  Pedigrees  states  in- 
correctly that  William  Mason  took  his 
M.A.  Degree  from  Sidney  Sussex  College 
on  13th  Nov.,  1661.  The  Rev.  the 
Master  of  that  College  kindly  searched 
their  records  for  me  without  success. 
The  Rev.  the  Master  of  Corpus  Christi 
College  has  kindly  supplied  me  with  the 
record  of  William  Mason’s  admission  to 
that  College,  as  a Sizar.  It  is  as  follows: 
“ 1645  Gulielmus  Mason,  Eboracensis, 
admissus  Sizator  tutore  Mro  Crofts 
Martii  201110.”  He  was  B.A.  in  1649, 
M.A.  1654. 
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for  William  Mason’s  ordination  as  well  as  for  the  number  of  men 
ordained  by  Bishop  Bramhall  in  Yorkshire  at  that  time,  is  to  be 
found  in  the  extremely  interesting  record  of  the  Visitation  of 
Archbishop  Richard  Sterne  in  1674.  (It  may  be  noted  that  the 
See  of  York  was  vacant  until  22nd  September,  1660,  when  Bishop 
Accepted  Frewen  was  elected  to  it ; Bramhall  was  ordaining  under 
a commission  from  the  Dean  and  Chapter.)  At  the  1674  Visita- 
tation,  held  at  Beverle}^  for  the  deanery  of  Harthill  and  part  of 
Howdenshire,  on  29th  April,  William  Mason,  Rector  of  Huggate, 
appeared  and  exhibited  his  Letters  of  Orders  which  stated  that 
he  was  ordained  “ diaconus  et  Presbiter  per  dhm  Johaem  Derens. 
Epism  14  Septem.  1660.”  The  record  adds  that  he  was  instituted 
to  the  rectory  on  25th  July,  1662,  and  inducted  by  Thomas  Gill, 
clerk,  on  5th  August  following,  that  he  subscribed  the  declara- 
tion (of  assent  to  the  3 Articles  mentioned  in  Canon  36)  on  25th 
July  aforesaid,  and  that  he  held  a licence  to  preach  granted  by 
the  University  of  Cambridge  on  28th  October,  1656. 1 This  last 
statement  is  interesting.  Licences  to  preach  could  only  be  granted 
by  Canon  Law  by  the  diocesan  bishop,  but  in  1503  Pope  Alexander 
VI  granted  the  University  of  Cambridge  the  right  to  appoint  six 
Preachers,  and  in  1516  (June  28th)  a statute  of  the  University  was 
passed  de  licentiandis  ad  concionandum .2  By  Canon  xxxvi  of  1604 
the  two  Universities  were  granted  this  right,  which  only  fell  into 
desuetude  in  the  eighteenth  century.  Here  the  Rector  of  Huggate 
produced  a licence  which  had  been  granted  to  him  when  he  was, 
by  church  law,  a layman,  and  it  was  duly  recognised. 

Mr.  Mason’s  ordination  did  not,  however,  clear  his  title  to  the 
rectory  of  Huggate.  By  some  means  Dr.  Creighton,  now  Dean  of 
Wells,  was  evidently  induced  to  resign,  but  not  until  1662,  for  the 
entry  of  William  Mason’s  institution  to  the  cure  (which  he  had  been 
serving  for  some  eight  years,  first,  presumably,  as  a Presbyterian 
minister  and  then  as  a priest)  states  that  the  rectory  of  Huggate  was 
vacant  " by  the  resignation  of  the  last  incumbent  there  or  in  some 
other  way.”3  Mr.  Mason’s  fine  script  can  be  seen  in  the  Subscription 


1 Book  of  Exhibits  at  the  Visitation  of 
1674,  fo.  18 d.,  in  the  diocesan  Registry 
at  York. 

2 Documents,  i,  421.  I owe  this  infor- 
mation and  the  reference  to  the  Rev.  the 
Master  of  Corpus,  Vice-Chancellor  of  the 
University. 

3 Institution  Book,  1660-1668,  p.  357. 
The  words  are  “ per  cessionem  ultimi  in- 
cumbentis  ibidem  aut  alio  quoconque 
modo  jam  vacantem.”  Doubtless  they 
are  common  form,  but  the  point  is  that 
the  benefice  was  not  vacant  per  mortem . 


It  is  significant  perhaps  that  whereas 
eight  Yorkshire  incumbents,  among  them 
Creighton’s  friends  John  Cosin,  Arch- 
deacon of  the  East  Riding,  and  Robert 
Faucon,  Rector  of  Bainton,  petitioned 
the  Crown  on  21st  June,  1660,  for  re- 
storation to  their  benefices  and  for  the 
sequestration  of  the  income  until  that 
was  done,  Dr.  Creighton  does  not  join 
with  them.  It  suggests  that  he  was 
willing  to  forego  Huggate.  The  petition 
is  in  Hist.  MSS.  Comm.,  7th  Report, 
App.  102. 
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Book  for  the  years  1662-1669.1  He  not  merely  subscribed  the  form, 
but  he  wrote  it  out  in  full  in  his  own  hand  and  then  signed  it. 

William  Mason’s  script  is  last  found  in  this  Register  in  December, 
1674,  a fact  which  is  explained  by  an  entry  in  the  Registers  at  York. 
On  9th  May,  1671,  he  was  admitted  to  the  perpetual  curacy  of  the 
parish  of  Old  Malton  with  the  chapelries  belonging  to  it,  i.e.,  to  the 
cure  of  Old  and  New  Malton.2  He  held  this  with  Huggate,  and  Hug- 
gate  was  served  by  a curate,  as  the  Visitation  of  1674  makes  clear 
when  William  Boyes,  curate  of  Huggate,  appears  and  exhibits  his 
Letters  of  Orders.  He  had  been  ordained  deacon  in  1671,  priest  in 
1672,  by  the  archbishop  himself,  Richard  Sterne.  William  Mason’s 
long  connection  with  Huggate  ended  in  1683,  when  he  resigned,  as 
has  been  said,  the  rectory  on  23rd  October,3  and  I presume  also  the 
charge  of  Malton,  though  his  successor  in  the  latter  cure  was  not 
licensed  until  26th  June,  1684.4  William  Mason  was  retiring  not  from 
work  but  only  from  the  East  Riding,  and  exchanging  the  Wolds  for 
the  Dales.  On  29th  October,  1683,  he  was  instituted  to  the  benefice 
of  Wensley,5  the  patron  of  which  was  the  Marquess  of  Winchester. 
He  resigned  it  nineteen  years  later,  in  1702, 6 and  seems  to  have  re- 
tired to  York.  There,  at  any  rate,  he  died,  and  was  buried  (on  the 
same  day)  24th  November,  1708,  at  St.  Mary’s,  Castlegate.  He 
had  made  his  will  on  nth  April,  1705,  an  abstract  of  which  is 
given  below.  There  is  a monumental  inscription  to  him  at 
Wensley.  He  was  78  years  old  when  he  died,  having  been  born 
in  1630. 

William  Mason’s  pedigree  may  be  seen  in  Foster’s  Yorkshire 
Pedigrees .7  His  father,  Valentine  Mason,  was  Vicar  of  Driffield  1615 
to  1623,  and  Vicar  of  Elloughton  from  1625,  who  died  24th  July, 
1639.  His  mother  was  Grace  Rhodes,  apparently  of  Beverlejg  for 
she  was  married  at  St.  John’s  church  there  on  nth  October,  1626. 
William  was  born  in  1630,  the  youngest  of  three  sons.  His  eldest 
brother,  Richard,  of  Hull,  became  a Quaker,  the  next,  Robert,  of 
Welton,  was  a merchant  of  Hull  and  was  the  great-grandfather  of 
the  poet,  Valentine  Mason  (1724-1797),  who  was  Prebendary  of 
Driffield  and  Canon  Residentiary  of  York.  William  Mason  of 


1 In  the  diocesan  Registry  at  York. 

2 Institution  Book,  1664-1676,  p.  179. 

3 Ibid.,  1683-1705  (i),  p.  1. 

4 Ibid.,  p.  19.  This  successor  was  one 
“ George  Winshop,  clerk.” 

5 Richmond  shire  Churches  (1910),  by 

H.  B.  McCall,  p.  184. 

0 Ibid.  But  not  “ on  appointment  to 
the  Vicarage  of  Holy  Trinity,  Hull,” 
a benefice  he  never  held.  A namesake 


and  great-nephew  of  his  did  hold  that 
vicarage  from  1721  to  1753.  And  Holy 
Trinity,  Hull,  was  not  vacant  in  1702.  It 
was  held  from  1689  until  1715  by  Robert 
Banks.  See  the  list  of  its  vicars  in  The 
Story  of  Holy  Trinity,  Hull  (1920),  by 
G.  J.  Jordan,  p.  90. 

7 Vol.  iii,  N.  and  E.  Ridings  [London, 
1874].  There  are  some  misprints  of 
dates. 
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Huggate  married  Jane,  coheiress  of  Francis  Carleill  of  Brands- 
burton,  co.  York,  by  Frances  Jackson.  By  her  he  had  seven 
sons  and  two  daughters;  the  daughters  alone  grew  up  and  married. 
Mrs.  Mason  was  buried  in  St.  Mary’s,  Castlegate,  York,  30th  March, 
1705.  The  only  other  office  in  the  church  which  William  Mason  seems 
to  have  held  was  that  of  “ Chaplain  to  the  Earl  of  Burlington 
this  must  have  been  Richard,  the  first  earl,  1612-1697. 

William  Mason’s  successor  at  Huggate,  as  this  Register  records, 
was  James  Clayton.  He  had  been  Rector  of  Wensley  since  1673, 
and  resigned  it  in  performance  of  a bond  to  do  so  given  to  the  Earl 
of  Wiltshire  and  in  return  for  an  exchange  with  the  succeeding  rec- 
tor.1 2 He  was  of  St.  Catherine’s  College,  Cambridge,  B.A.  1668-9, 
M.A.  1675,  and  ultimately  D.D.  1701.  He  was  instituted  to  Hug- 
gate on  28th  November,  1683, 3 and  resigned  the  benefice,  I take  it,  in 
1691,  for  on  4th  August  of  that  year  John  Airey,  M.  A.,  was  instituted4 
and  inducted  three  days  later,  on  7th  August,  at  Huggate,  as  this 
Register  is  careful  to  record.  The  record  of  Mr.  Airey ’s  institution 
does  not  give  the  cause  of  the  vacancy  of  the  benefice,  it  was  due  to 
the  fact  that  he  accepted  the  rectory  of  Sedgefield,  Durham,  which 
he  held  from  1691  till  his  death  there,  12th  August,  1705.  He  was 
buried  at  Sedgefield.  He  had  been  originally  admitted  a member 
of  Magdalen  College,  Cambridge,  on  25th  May,  1665,  and  is  de- 
scribed as  son  of  James  Clayton,  of  “ Hatton,”  Yorks.  He  mi- 
grated later  to  St.  Catherine’s  College.5  James  Clayton  evidently 
had  some  hold  on  the  benefice  of  Wensley,  for  when  William  Mason 
resigned  it  in  1702  it  was  to  make  way  for  one  John  Clayton,  M.A., 
who  was  presented  by  this  former  rector,  now  a D.D.6 

James  Clayton  was,  I judge,  non-resident  at  Huggate,  for  he  had 
a curate,  and  a note  in  this  Register,  at  the  foot  of  page  20,  throws 
a vivid  light  on  the  way  in  which  the  MS.  was  treated.  The 
note  is  as  follows: 

“ These  names  above  written”  (i.e.  entries  1687-1690)  “were 
very  confusedly  set  down  by  one  Brockhill,  Curate  to  Mr  Clayton 
in  a very  wretched  character  (a  specimen  whereof  is  left  on  the 


1 Foster,  op.  cit. 

z McCall,  Richmondshire  Churches,  p. 
iS[. 

;J  Institution  Book,  1683-1705  (i),  p.  3. 

4 Ibid,  (ii),  p.  4. 

5 For  these  facts  I am  indebted  to  the 
kindness  of  Dr.  Venn,  F.R.S.,  etc..  Fellow 
of  Caius  College,  Cambridge. 

6 McCall,  op.  cit.,  p.  184.  There  is 
some  confusion  between  John  Clayton 
who  became  Rector  of  Wensley  in  1702- 


1703  and  the  better-known  John  Clayton 
(1709-1773),  one  of  the  original  Oxford 
Methodists  and  the  friend  of  John  Wes- 
ley. On  him  see  The  Oxford  Methodists 
[London,  1873],  by  L.  Tyerman,  and 
the  article  in  D.N.B.  It  would  be 
tempting  to  conclude  that  the  later  man 
was  the  son  of  the  earlier,  but  for  the  fact 
that  John  Clayton,  the  eager  High  Church- 
man, was  son  of  a bookseller  at  Manches- 
ter, William  Clayton.  Possibly  they  are 
of  the  same  family. 
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forthcoming  leaf)  and  therefore  it  was  thought  convenient  that  they 
should  be  transcribed  in  a more  legible  hand  which  was  done  Sept: 
the  eighteenth  1693  by  me  Robert  Luck,  Rector.” 

This  note  makes  it  pretty  clear  that  Mr.  Clayton  was  non- 
resident, and  the  records  of  visitations  in  1685  and  1690  confirm 
this.  In  1685  John  Brockhall  appears  as  Curate  of  Huggate,  and 
shows  his  Letters  of  Orders,  which  prove  him  to  have  been  ordained 
deacon  in  1662,  priest  in  1662,  by  the  famous  John  Cosin,  Bishop  of 
Durham.  At  the  visitation  in  October,  1690,  he  appears  again,  on 
this  occasion  his  name  is  spelt  Brookhall,  evidently  a clerical  error. 

John  Airey,  clerk,  Master  of  Arts,  was  instituted,  as  has  been 
said,  on  4th  August,  1691,  and  inducted  at  Huggate  three  days  later. 
He  held  the  benefice  less  than  a year,  his  successor,  Robert  Luck, 
being  inducted,  as  this  Register  records,  on  29th  March,  1692. 
That  Mr.  Luck  could  keep  a register  neatly  is  clear  from  his  success- 
ful attempt  to  rewrite  a page  of  Mr.  Brockhall’s  script,  but  that 
he  did  not  trouble  to  do  so  is  also  very  clear  from  the  careless 
and  ill-written  entries  of  the  later  years  of  his  rectorship.  He  may 
have  kept  another  book,  now  lost,  but  I think  it  most  improbable. 
The  next  volume  of  the  Registers  begins  with  the  accession  of  his 
son,  also  Robert  Luck,  to  the  benefice,  and  that  volume  has  been 
printed. 

The  discovery  of  this  comparatively  modern  MS  emphasises  one 
or  two  truths ; first  the  value  of  such  documents  for  shedding  light 
on  the  story  of  the  ordinary  working  of  the  English  church.  I need 
not  develop  this  for  the  discovery  of  this  Register  has  made  very 
clear  the  working  of  the  Commonwealth  system,  the  treatment  of 
Royalist  incumbents,  and  perhaps  most  interesting  of  all,  the  career 
of  an  “ intruded  ” minister  like  William  Mason.  The  connection  of 
Huggate  with  two  prelates  so  distinguished  as  Robert  Creighton, 
bishop  of  Bath  and  Wells,  and  John  Bramhall,  Archbishop  of 
Armagh  (“  Bishop  Bramble/’  whom  Cromwell  greatly  desired  to 
capture,  and  whom  the  Puritans  called  ‘‘the  Irish  Laud  ”),  is  worth 
noting;  perhaps  the  number  of  ordinations  by  Bishop  Bramhall  in 
September,  1660,  in  the  diocese  of  York,  is  the  most  significant  fact 
of  all.  It  is  a subject  which  needs  an  article  to  itself.  I have 
only  noted  hastily  from  the  Exhibits  Book  of  1674  that  men  pro- 
duced Letters  showing  that  Bramhall  ordained  in  that  September 
on  the  9th,  14th,  i8th,  and  20th.  The  very  clerk,  Thomas  Gill, 
Rector  of  Nunburnholme,  who  inducted  William  Mason  to  Huggate 
in  1662,  was  in  in  Mason’s  case.  He  had  been  Rector  of  his  parish 
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since  1656,  but  was  properly  collated  after  the  Restoration.  And 
he  had  been  ordained  by  Bramhall  deacon  on  9th  Sept.,  priest  on 
14th  Sept.,  1660.  Bramhall’s  candidates  were,  I believe,  all  beneficed 
men,  probably  ordained  in  a Presbyterian  classis,  and  in  view  of 
modern  discussions  it  is  noteworthy  that  Bramhall  ordained  them, 
apparently  without  any  condition  expressed.  Hitherto  the  only 
printed  authority  for  the  fact  that  Bramhall  ordained  Presbyterian 
ministers  in  Yorkshire  soon  after  the  Restoration  has  been  a refer- 
ence to  one  such  case  in  Vescy’s  Life  prefixed  to  Bramhall’s  Works, 
1677.1  Unfortunately,  the  records  at  York  for  1660  are  very  few, 
and  there  are  no  ordinations  of  Archbishop  Fre wen's  recorded  in 
his  Register  or  in  the  Act  Books  until  1662.2  But  from  the  exhibits 
at  the  Visitations  it  would  be  possible  to  discover  approximately 
the  number  of  Commonwealth  incumbents  who,  between  1660  and 
1662,  sought  and  obtained  Holy  Orders. 

The  second  fact  emphasised  by  the  discovery  of  this  Register  is 
the  need  of  great  care  before  a list  of  the  incumbents  of  a parish  is 
displayed  prominently  in  the  parish  church.  In  the  church  at 
Huggate  there  is  such  a list,  taken  very  evidently  only  from  Torre’s 
and  Archbishop  Sharp’s  MSS.  No  attempt  can  have  been  made  to 
check  those  authorities  by  such  obvious  sources  as  the  Institution 
Books  at  York  or  by  the  Composition  for  First  Fruits  Books  at  the 
Public  Record  Office.  Thus  this  recovered  Register  has  led  to  the 
discovery  of  two  rectors — Robert  Creighton  1641-1662  and  James 
Clayton  1683-1691,  and  to  the  recovery  of  the  name  of  one  who 
certainly  thought  that  he  was  rector  and  signed  himself  so,  viz., 
Samuel  Sinclair  intruded  from  circa  1644  until  1653.  These 
names  are  absent  from  the  list  in  Huggate  church.  It  is  most  de- 
sirable that  such  lists  should  be  set  up  everywhere,  their  interest  and 
value  no  historian  can  doubt,  but  before  they  are  set  up  scrupulous 
care  should  be  taken  to  make  them  accurate.  James  Torre,  clarum 
et  venerabile  nomen , never  professed  to  have  compiled  a complete 
list  of  the  incumbents  of  each  benefice  in  the  diocese  of  York.  What 
he  did  (it  is  a work  of  immense  labour  and  of  the  greatest  value) 
was  to  give  the  list  of  those  whose  names  are  found  in  the  registers 
of  the  archbishops  down  to  his  own  time.  But  sometimes,  as  in 
this  case,  the  registers  are  defective,  and  by  some  strange  chance 
an  entry  of  Torre’s  own  time  failed  to  be  recorded,  possibly  he  did 

1 1 owe  this  reference  to  the  Rev.  Dr.  chapel  at  Bishopthorpe  37  deacons  and 
W.  J.  Sparrow-Simpson.  42  priests.  A few  received  both  Orders. 

2 The  first  recorded  in  the  Act  Book,  The  date  it  will  be  noticed  is  just  a week 
1660-1668,  is  on  17th  August,  1662,  before  the  Act  of  Uniformity  took  effect, 
when  Abp.  Frewen  ordained  in  the  The  record  is  on  p.  360  of  the  Act  Book, 
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not  have  the  register  to  work  at.  Torre  needs  to  be  checked 
by  the  registers  to  which  he  always  gives  his  reference,  and  the 
registers  themselves  often  need  to  be  supplemented  by  the  docu- 
ments in  the  Public  Record  Office  or  the  British  Museum  or  at 
Lambeth.  If- such  lists  are  worth  putting  up,  as  assuredly  they  are, 
they  are  worth  the  trouble  and  care  which  are  needed  to  make  them 
accurate,  and,  unfortunately,  such  trouble  is  not  always  given  to 
them. 

The  wills  of  Robert  Creighton  and  of  his  successor  at  Huggate 
are  extant:  That  of  Samuel  Sinclair  I am  unable  to  discover. 
Neither  will  leaves  any  benefaction  to  Huggate,  but  both  are  interest- 
ing ; Bishop  Creighton's  from  his  directions  about  his  monument 
and  his  record  of  the  gift  of  a diamond  ring  from  “ the  Queen  of 
Sweedland.”  Presumably  this  was  the  famous  Christina,  who 
succeeded  her  father,  Gustavus  Adolphus,  in  1633,  abdicated  in 
1654,  and  died  at  Rome  in  1689. 

The  will,  which  is  noncupative,  is  as  follows  P 

“ Nov.  17,  1672.  This  day  Robert  Lord  Bishop  of  Bath  and 
Wells  did  in  the  presence  of  us  whose  names  are  hereunder  written 
declare  as  followeth : First  speaking  to  his  son-in-law  Francis  Poulett 
said  that  he  had  not  been  as  careful  as  he  should  have  been  in  making 
a Will  And  that  therefore  he  would  now  make  a nuncupative  Will 
which  he  declared  to  be  that  he  would  be  interred  in  Milton  Chapel 
within  the  Cathedral  Church  of  Wells  And  that  there  such  a hand- 
some monument  be  erected  as  the  said  Francis  Poulett  and  his 
Executors  should  think  fitt  That  he  gives  to  his  son  Robert  his 
studdy  of  books  That  he  give  his  son  Thomas  his  dyamond  ring 
that  he  the  said  Thomas  lately  sent  him  from  London  That  he 
gives  to  his  son  George  forty  pounds  now  in  the  hands  of  Mr.  Clynton 
That  he  giveth  to  his  daughter  Katherine  Poulett  the  dyamond 
ring  given  him  by  the  Queen  of  Sweedland  That  Mr.  Cupper  his 
Apothecary  have  the  twenty  pounds  delivered  him  back  again  that 
he  paid  him  for  a fine  for  a garden.  That  his  Servants  be  kindly 
dealt  with  for  their  service  in  tyme  of  his  sickness  and  all  other 
Tyme  That  he  did  make  and  appoint  his  dear  wife  and  son  Robert 
to  be  Joynt  Executors  of  all  his  estate  of  what  kind  soever  That 
he  did  desire  and  appoint  his  son  Robert  Poulett  to  be  Overseer  of 
his  Will  Edwin  Sandyss  George  Prowse.”  Probate  31  December 
[1672]  at  London  by  wife  Frances  and  son  Robert. 

1 It  is  in  P.C.C.  Reg.  Eure  148.  I owe  the  transcript  of  it  to  the 
kindness  of  Mr.  J.  C.  Whitebrook. 
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The  will  of  William  Mason,  Bishop  Creighton's  successor,  is  a 
far  more  elaborate  affair.  I give  a short  abstract  here.  It  was 
made  on  18th  April,  1705. 1 The  testator,  who  describes  himself 
as  “ Presbiter  of  the  Church  of  England/'  leaves  to  his  son-in-law, 
Thomas  Barker,  Esq.,  “ all  my  Hebrew,  Greek,  Latin  and  Law  books," 
which  suggests  that  he  was  a serious  student.  The  rest  of  his  books 
with  his  gold  watch  he  leaves  to  his  daughter,  Frances  Barker.  His 
plate  is  to  be  divided  between  his  daughter,  Frances  Barker,  and 
her  two  daughters,  Elizabeth  and  Barbara.  He  had  property  in 
land  at  Hutton  Cranswick  and  Sunderlandwick,  a charge  of  £8  an- 
nually upon  each  of  the  rectories  of  Hutton  Cranswick  and  Skeme. 
Part  of  this  seems  to  have  been  property  he  inherited  from  his 
wife's  family,  as  Elizabeth  Carliell,  relict  of  Salven  Carliell,  late 
of  Beverley,  had  an  interest  in  it  for  her  life;  part  he  had  pur- 
chased of  John  Manby,  “ son  of  Richard  Manby  my  brother-in- 
law  late  of  Middleton  " [on  the  Wolds].  Some  again  he  had  bought 
from  his  brother-in-law,  Thomas  Grove,  and  Margaret  his  wife, 
of  Beverley,  which  came  from  Ursula  Carliell,  daughter  and  heir 
of  Sal  vine  Carliell.  He  leaves  legacies  to  his  brothers,  Robert 
and  Richard,  to  Hugh  Mason,  son  of  his  brother  Robert,  and  to 
others,  but  the  chief  interest  of  the  will  is  a bequest  of  £100  to 
purchase  a dwelling-house  for  the  Vicar  of  Elloughton  (where  his 
father  had  been  Vicar),  if  the  house  prove  unsuitable  then  the  money 
is  to  go  to  the  poor  of  Elloughton.  He  leaves  to  the  poor  of  Brandes- 
burton  and  to  the  poor  of  Hutton  Cranswick  the  interest  of  £50  worth 
of  stock.  And  he  left  40s.  to  the  poor  of  Elloughton  and  of  the  parish 
in  which  he  shall  die  to  be  given  on  the  day  of  his  burial. 

None  of  his  benefices,  Huggate,  Malton,  or  Wensley,  find  a place 
among  his  bequests,  his  interests  lay  evidently  among  his  father’s 
old  parishioners  and  those  of  the  properties  from  which  his  wife’s 
income  came. 

The  Rector  of  Huggate  tells  me  that  with  the  exception  of  the 
altar-table  with  the  oak  leaf,  none  of  the  ornaments  so  carefully 
recorded  in  this  Register  survive  at  Huggate.  And  even  the  altar- 
table  is  not  in  use,  for  the  late  Sir  Tatton  Sykes  presented,  some 
years  ago,  a solid  oak  altar  from  Bishop  Wilton  church.  The 
flagon  given  in  1663,  the  alms  dish  of  1664,  and  the  paten  of  1694 
have  all  disappeared;  the  present  silver  altar- plate  was  presented 
by  the  then  Rector,  James,  2nd  Baron  de  Saumarez,  in  1850.  The 

1 I owe  an  abstract  of  this  long  docu-  is  in  the  Probate  Registry  at  York,  vol 
ment  to  the  kindness  of  the  Rev.  A.  63  (1708-9),  fo.  145. 

Raine,  Vicar  of  Dringhouses,  York.  It 
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present  Rector  was  informed  by  a correspondent  that  the  where- 
abouts of  the  old  Huggate  altar-plate  was  known  and  that  it  could 
be  repurchased,  but  no  action  was  taken.  It  seems  probable  that 
the  old  plate  was  originally  sold  by  a Rector  since  dead,  and  the 
money  devoted  to  the  restoration  of  the  church.  Of  course,  the 
textile  ornaments,  the  tippet  and  the  napkin  have  gone,  but  it  is 
curious  that  the  bells  have  not  survived  in  their  original  state. 
One  was  cracked  and  the  other  out  of  tune,  so  that  some  fifteen 
years  ago  both  were  recast. 


VOL.  xxvi. 
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A TRANSCRIPT  OF  AN  OLD  M ALTON  DOCUMENT. 

By  Rev.  C.  V.  COLLIER,  M.A.,  F.S.A. 

The  following  transcript  is  copied  from  a parchment  roll  (of 
three  skins  sewn  together)  in  the  possession  of  Lord  FitzWilliam, 
lord  of  the  manor  of  Malton. 

The  roll  is  5 feet  8f  inches  long  and  10  inches  wide. 

The  skins  are  respectively  26F  25F  and  17^  inches  long. 

The  writing  appears  to  me  to  be  of  about  1490,  but  the  signature 
and  date,  etc.,  at  the  end  of  the  document  are  in  a different  hand 
and  are  quite  characteristic  of  their  date  (1596). 

The  reference  to  the  prior  of  Malton  suggests  that  the  document 
is  anterior  to  the  Dissolution. 

" Thies  er  the  custumes  and  libertes  the  qwhyche  war  concest1 
and  g’unted  to  the  Burgese  (sic)  of  New  Malton  at  the  fyrst  ffun- 
dacyon  of  the  sayd  Malton  be  the  lorde  of  ye  same  and  in  all  tymys 
hydyrvvard  hath  ben  vsyd.  ffyrst  it  was  g’unted  to  the  for  sayd 
Burgeses  a wast  of  ather  syde  of  the  town  of  new  malton  yjt  the 
Burgeses  and  thare  successors  schall  in  the  sayd  wastys  gett  stone 
And  fro  thens  stone  and  erd  take  and  cary  to  the  edyficacyon’  and 
beyldyng  w1  in  ye  same  town  when  soue  eu’  yai  wyll,  and,  ale 
ofte  as  they  wyll  wDuten  Impedyment  of  any  man.  And  they 
schall  haffe  iiij  ports  that  is  to  say  iiij  gatts  and  ye  walles  of  ye  sayde 

Burgage  wayes  (?) awn  kepyng  w*  fre  entre  and  goyng  owte 

whn  the  sayd  Walles  of  ye  Burgage  wt  all  ye  proffetts  of  ye  sayd 
Walles  to  the  mendyng  of  ye  sayd  walles.  And  also  of  ye  sayd  gatts 
And  the  sayd  burgese  eu’more  hathe  usyd  for  to  pastur  and  to  fede 
yr  bests  in  ye  foresayd  wasts. 

Also  it  was  g’untyd  ye  fforesayd  burgese  comon  pastur  to  all 
yr  bestts  in  ye  feylds  and  in  ye  more,  ffer  and  ner,  and  in  all  othyr 
places  excepptt  seuerall  of  ye  lorde  wt  fre  entra  and  goyng  owts  to 
ye  Mor’  by  a large  way  the  qwhyche  is  called  ye  owtegang  wt  owtyn 
any  styntyng.  And  ye  pastur’  and  ye  owtegang  was  g’unted  and 
gyffen  to  ye  foresayd  burgese  of  ye  lordis  lande  of  ye  foresayd 
burgage. 

Also  it  was  g’unted  and  used  yt  ye  Burgese  Aforesayd  schulde 

Conceded  (?), 
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haffe  y6  fre  Cowrtt  for  to  be  haldyn  whn  ye  burgage  a foresayd  And 
they  schall  haffe  two  Ballyffes  And  two  undyr  Ballyffes,  I Burgese 
Clerke  resydentt  and  bydyng  whn  ye  sayd  Burgage  for  to  hold  the 
foresayd  Cowrtt  of  ther  own  fre  wyll  tow  be  vij  sworne  Burgese 
be  thar  fayth  yt  thay  made  to  the  Lorde  And  to  the  Comonce  (?) 
of  the  sayd  Burgage.  And  yt  noo  othyr  Balyffe  schal  make  no 
tachement  nor  somond  whn  ye  fore  sayd  Burgage  w^wte  ye  Balyffe 
of  ye  Burgage  yt  is  sworne  And  yt  no  distreyn  yt  is  made  whn  ye 
sayd  Burgage  shall  be  remevyd  wtowten  yelibertye  of  ye  sayd  Bur- 
gage. 

Also  it  is  g'unted  and  usyd  yt  ye  foresayd  Burgese  schall  make 
bott  ij  sutts  of  ye  yer'  to  ye  sayd  Cowrtt  That  is  to  say  At  ye  grete 
cowrtt  next  Estyr  ye  fest  of  Sayntt  Myghell  And  at  ye  grett  cowrte 
next  estyr  Sayntt  Hyllare  day  Exceppyd  thay  haffe  p'soners  for  to 
delyver  or  Jugement  of  Any  playntt  for  to  be  gyffen  And  yai  schall 
haffe  ye  viij  days  of  somonds  And  at  all  ye  fore  sayd  cowrtt  may  ye 
Burgese  assoyn  yame  ons  or  twyse.  And  iffe  yai  make  a defawte 
and  apper  Eft’  ye  seconde  assoyn  yai  schall  be  Amersyd  iiijd  and 
no  more. 

Also  it  is  usyd  yt  no  man  yt  halds  of  thame  schall  haffe  noo  cowrte 
bot  Alonly  ye  burgese  cowrte.  And  also  yr  schall  noo  cowrte  be 
halden  wHii  ye  libte  of  ye  Burgage  bot  ye  sayd  cowrte  of  ye  Burgage. 

Also  it  is  g'untyd  and  usyd  yt  no  Burgese  nor  noo  odyr  man 
that  dwellys  whn  ye  Burgage  schall  sew  one  A nodyr  bot  Alonely 
in  ye  cowrtte  of  ye  Burgage  And  iffe  Any  Burgese  of  ye  sayd  Burgage 
be  sewed  be  any  man  of  ye  contre  or  any  neghbur  of  ye  sayd  Bur- 
gage The  sayd  Burgese  schall  haffe  hys  viij  days  respett.  And  iffe  so  be 
yt  and  he  come  into  ye  cowrte  ye  fyrst  day  Aft'  he  be  Atachyd  and 
aske  viij  days  ffro  ye  day  And  also  he  schall  haffe  hys  delays  that  is 
to  say  two  Assoyn ys  Aft'  eu'y  Apperyng  And  that  als  well  ye  playn- 
tyffe  as  ye  defender  in  all  man'  of  playntts  als  well  of  dett  as  of  tres- 
pas.  And  also  in  pley  of  lande  and  als  wele  wagyd  os  be  fore. 

And  iffe  so  be  yt  and  a Burgese  of  ye  sayd  Burgage  sew  hys 
neghbur  of  ye  same  town  no  Burgese  or  Any  man  of  ye  contre  (?) 

schall  haffe  cowrte  fro  day  to  day  hys  delays,  yt  is  to  say 

two  Assoynes  als  wele  ye  playnttyffe  as  the  defender. 

And  iffe  so  be  yt  he  Apper  not  Aft'  ye  seconde  Assoyn  Than 
schall  ye  foresayd  soyn  be  turned  in  to  defawte  and  he  schall  be  a 
Mercyd  be  y^  Aseryng  of  xij  men.  Also  it  is  usyd  yt  yffe  Any  man 
that  dwellys  whn  ye  sayd  Burgage  Als  wele  a foraner  as  Burges  be 
somonyd  or  Atachyd  to  Any  cowrte  wtowte  ye  Burgage  or  to  the 
Wapyntak  the  Balyffes  or  subbalyffes  of  ye  sayd  Burgage  or  Any 
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Mynist'  of  ye  lords  haffying  let t ' patant  of  the  lorde  Come  to  thame 
yx  holds  ye  sayd  cowrtt  or  Wapyntake  the  fyrst  day  of  somonds  or 
Atachement  And  aske  ye  p'ralege  of  ye  Burgage  He  yl  holds  ye 
Cowrtt  or  Wapyntake  schall  g'unte  it,  so  yx  ye  Ryght  jugement  be 
done  to  eu'y  man. 

Also  it  is  g’unted  And  usyd  that  ye  Jugement  of  All  man’  of 
playntts  And  consideraconys  in  ye  sayd  burgag'  cowrte  schall  be 
gyffen  And  jugyd  be  ye  sutterys  of  ye  sayd  cowrte.  And  all  mer- 
cyamets  fexed  exceppyd  alonely  the  Amercyaments  of  ye  comen 
Bakster  and  assysse  of  brede  and  of  alle  odyr  t'nsgrescyons  yl 
towchys  the  lords  psons. 

Also  it  is  g'unted  yx  alle  Burgese  of  ye  sayd  Burgage  schall  be 
fre  of  all  man’  of  toll  of  ye  lord  in  all  man'  of  m'chauntyse,  bot  iffe 
yai  be  assocyat  w4  Any  foroner  or  stranger,  And  than  the  foron' 
and  the  stranger  schall  gyffe  toll  als  wele  ffor  ye  Burgese  as  for  hym 
selfe  exceppyd,  Comon  Bucherys  the  qwy  chegyffes  toll  dayly  of 
Old  custom  And  exceppyd  Burgese  y4  Sellys  heryng  in  lentyn  ye 
qwhyche  schall  gyffe  ffor  ssellyng  of  m*  heryng  id  or  ellys  for  sellyng 
of  ye  same  thay  schall  gyffe  to  ye  skattegyld1  iiijd. 

Also  it  is  g'untyd  to  thame  a fre  p'son  for  all  man’  of  Evyll  doers 
that  er  takyn  whn  ye  Burgage  that  in  y«  sayd  cowrte  by  ye  Comonce 
of  the  sutterys  they  may  juge  the  sayd  p'soners  or  mysdoers  and 
delyu'  thame  And  ye  sayd  Burgese  schall  whn  ye  Burgage  ordan  a 
pelory  and  a thew2  lawfull  and  stng\ 

Also  it  is  usyd  yat  ye  Burgese  of  ye  sayd  Burgage  schall  Answere 
be  fore  the  Justyse  of  pease.  In  all  sessyons  and  Inqwyres  w4 
xij  chosyn  of  the  same.  And  also  be  Jore  the  Scheryffe  in  his 
Turne  holdyn  wtin  ye  libte  of  ys  Burgag'  And  in  no  nodyr  place. 
And  that  ye  sayd  Burgese  schall  make  y8  a panyll  of  ye  sayd  xij 
and  y4  panyll  schall  be  p’sentyd  and  delyved  be  fore  5^  Justice  or 
ye  Scheryffe  by  ye  Balyffe  or  subbathyffe  (sic)  of  the  same  Burgag'. 

Also  it  is  g’untyd  to  ye  sayd  Burgese  a libte  for  to  grynde  yr 
Corne  and  ye  maltt  at  the  mylne  of  ye  lord  that  is  to  say  When  j 
qwhart3  wheytt  is  said  for  iiijd. 

Than  schall  yr  corne  be  miltyrd  at  ye  xvj  vessell.  And  qwhen  3 
qwhart  is  sold  for  iiij8  vjd  and  mor  to  it  come  to  vj8  yan  ye  come 
schall  be  multy'd  at  ye  xx  vessell  And  qwhen  3 qwhart'  qwheytt  is 
sold  for  vjs  than  ye  corn  schall  be  mult 'yd  at  ye  xxiiij  vesell. 

And  yai  schall  haffe  in  ye  sayd  mylnes  two  mylners  and  3 page 
chosyn  by  ye  assent  of  ye  comonce  of  ye  Burgage  the  qwhyche 

1 Skattegyeld  = scatgild  = payment 
of  tax. 


2 Thew,  a cucking  stool. 
2 qwhart  = quarter. 
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Mylners  schall  be  sworn  in  ye  cowrtt  at  two  tymes  in  ye  yere  that  is 
to  say  At  ye  two  hede  cowrtts  to  ye  comonce  off  the  Burgage  And 
non’  of  the  Mylners  schall  take  no  man'  of  thyng  of  thame  y*  grynds 
ye  corn  for  ye  labor  bott  alonly  of  hym  yx  is  ye  chefe  Myln'. 

Also  ye  sayd  Burgese  schall  grynd  iiij  qwhartars  maltt  for  jd 
And  it  be  broght  to  the  rnylne  all  to  gedyr  and  at  o tyme  And  the 
haffe  bott  j qrt’  at  o tyme  thay  schall  gyffe  for  ye  sayd  q’rter  grynd- 
yng  a farthyng. 

Also  it  is  vsed  that  all  man’  of  mesurye  of  ye  mylne  that  }Tai 
take  multyr  wl  schall  pved  in  ye  sayd  cowrte  of  the  Burgage  by  ye 
Balyffes  two  tymes  I1  ye  yhere.  And  yr  schall  no  myln’  be  rente vyd 
fro  ye  sayd  Myles  wtowtyn  ye  assent  of  ye  Comonce  of  ye  Burgage 
Nor  yr  schall  no  Mylner  be  putt  into  ye  sayd  Mylne  wtoutyn  ye 
asset  of  ye  comonce.  Nor  Mynyst’  in  ye  sayd  Mylner  be  fore  y* 
he  be  sworn  to  be  trew  to  ye  comonce. 

Also  it  was  g Tint  yd  and  usyd  yl  all  ye  Burgese  of  ye  sayd  burgage 
And  all  y*  dwels  whn  it  may  grynde  yr  corn  and  yr  maltt  y1  yay  by 
in  ye  contre  or  in  ye  M’kytt  qwher  soue  eu°  yay  Wyll  wkiwtyn  Any 
Impediment  so  yi  ye  Corn  or  maltt  com’  not  (?)2  whn  ye  howses. 

Also  the  sayd  Burgese  schall  haffe  ye  standard,  that  is  to  say 
The  Buschell,  halff  a buschell  and  j qwarter  of  j buschell.  And  j 
Galon  j potell  and  j quarter  j yerde  Wande.  And  weghts  wl  j pare 
of  Balanys  The  qwhyche  Mesures  schuld  a gre  wl  the  kyngs  standard 
And  be  M’kyd  wx  ye  merke  that  is  ordande  yr  fore  And  All  man’  of 
ntesurys  yl  er  fondoh  whn  ye  sayd  Burgage  Als  wele  in  ye  Mylne  as 
in  Any  odyr  place  schall  be  schewed  and  p’vyd  be  fore  ye  Balyffes 
and  ye  Comonce  of  ye  Burgage  And  be  M’kyd  wt  ye  merke  afore 
sayd.  And  ye  standards  before  sayd  schall  be  selled  wt  ye  Cornon 
Seall  and  ye  Marke  schall  be  kepyd  undj^r  ye  seallys  off  iiij  Burgese 
chosyn  for  the  same  in  tent. 

Also  it  is  g’untyd  that  al  man’  of  Bakars  and  Buchers  schall  be 
sworn  two  tymes  in  ye  yere  to  ye  Comonce  of  ye  Burgage  that  is  to 
say  at  ye  two  grete  Cowrtts  yx  yay  haffe  done  trewly  in  yr  ocupacyon 
and  schall  do  trewly  And  if  so  be  the  Buchers  wyll  not  doo  so  they 
schall  be  a Mersyd  at  ye  sayd  Cowrtts  And  the  Bakars  schall  be  a 
mersyd  als  ofte  as  yai  ffayll  And  also  ye  sayd  bakars  schall  haffe 
holle  brede  Aftyr  ye  ordenance  of  ye  Ballyffes  And  also  y*  no  bakar 
yx  bakys  qwhyite  brede  schall  bake  brown  brede  ffor  to  sell.  Nor  he 
yt  bakys  brown  brede  schall  bake  no  qwhyte  brede. 

1 I = in. 

2 In  the  original  MS.  the  word  “ not  ” 
certainly  seems  to  me  to  be  legible,  but 


it  is  not  copied  into  other  transcripts 
of  the  document. — c.v.c. 
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Also  it  is  usyd  and  g’untyd  that  ev’y  Burgese  of  ye  sayd  Burgage 
may  lawfully  sell  yr  maltt  and  yr  ale  y*  comys  owte  of  yr  gayrnes 
wtowtyn  any  Int’rupcyon  of  ye  lords  or  of  ye  Ballyffes  And  yai  may 
sell  yr  ale  whn  yr  own  howses  of  qwhat  pryce  som  eu’  thay  wyll 
And  yat  als  wele  of  ye  malt  y1  thay  by  as  of  yl  that  yay  hafe  in  yr 
gar’nes  eu’y  tyme  in  ye  ye  re. 

Also  it  is  g’untyd  and  usyd  yt  all  men  yt  dwellys  whn  ye  sayd 
Burgage  may  sell  bred  and  Ale  of  all  man’  of  pryce  yt  yay  Wyll  in 
the  fest  of  saint  Myghell  and  in  ye  feste  of  ye  byrthe  of  oure  lorde 
un  to  the  next  Cowrtte  aftyr  ye  sayd  fest  wtowtyn  Any  int’upcion 
of  ye  lord  or  of  the  Ballyfes. 

Also  it  is  g’untyd  and  usyd  that  eu’y  comon  brewer  y1  wyll  sell 
ale  wk>wtyn  yr  howses  y*  thay  schall  mak’  yr  fyne  i tyme  in  y6  yere 
w4  ye  Ballyffes  of  ye  Burgage  That  is  to  say  at  ye  fest  of  ye  Puryfy- 
cacyon  of  oure  lady  for  all  ye  yere,  And  thay  schall  pay  halfe  yr 
fyne  att  ye  fest  of  saynt  Petyr  callyd  ye  Aduincula.  And  ye  todyr 
halfe  at  ye  fest  of  ye  Puryfycacyon  of  our  \&dy  in  ye  yere  next  folow- 
yng  excepyd  the  brewers  yl  holdys  of  }^e  knyghtys  fee.  And  ye 
brewers  y4  holds  of  ye  p’or  of  Malton  the  qwhyche  maks  noo  fyne  nor 
gyffes  nothyng  to  ye  lorde. 

Also  it  is  usyd  yi  the  sayd  Burgese  schall  chese  in  yr  Cowrte  two 
ale  Tastars  ye  qwhyche  two  tastars  w4  j subballyffe  schall  taste  the 
ale  of  all  Comon  brewers  eu’y  weke.  And  yai  fynde  any  ale  not 
sufficiant  for  ] peny  a Galon  Than  ye  sayd  tasturs  schall  sett  it  at 
iij  farthyngs  j Galon  And  iff  so  be  ye  brewers  wyll  sett  it  abown’  yt 
p’ce  thay  schall  be  amersyd  And  ye  ale  schall  be  forfett.  And  yt 
sail  be  ale  well  of  ye  brewers  that  holds  of  ye  p’or  of  Malton  And  of 
ye  knyghts  ffee  as  of  othyr  brewers  of  ye  sayd  Burgage. 

Also  it  is  vsyde  and  g’unted  y*  eu’y  Burgese  schall  gyff  to  ye 
lord  one  tyme  in  ye  yere  a farme  for  hys  tenements  the  qwhyche  is 
called  the  gasselege1  That  is  to  say  for  eu’y  tenement  yt  hath  j 
close  jd.  And  yf  so  be  it  belattyne  to  farme  to  ye  cowrte  of  ye 
burgage  aftyre  ye  fest  of  sayntt  Myghell.  And  for  eu’y  howse  yt  is 
lattyn  to  farme  that  hathe  two  doores  ijd  in  ye  yere  to  ye  sayd  cowrte 
And  for  eu’y  Tofte  y4  is  nott  beldyd  jd  by  ye  yere  Exceppyd  yay  be 
tenemets  of  ye  knyghts  fee  or  of  ye  p’or  of  Malton  ye  whyche  gyffes 
nothyng  to  ye  lorde. 

And  if  so  be  A Burgese  Appyr2  many  tenemets  lyyng  all  to 
gedyr  And  hold  yam  to  hys  ppyr  use  he  schall  gyffe  butt  j gasselege 
to  ye  lorde  as  it  war  for  j tenement. 


1 gasselege  = a gosling. 


8 Appyr  — appropriates. 
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Also  yite  so  be  yl  any  Burgese  haffe  dyu  se  tenemets  to  hys  Awn 
use  in  dyu’se  places  or  yf  he  make  of  j tenemet  dyu’se  tenemett  w* 
dyu’se  tenands  dwellyng  in  Biame  he  schall  gyffe  hale  gasselege 
And  it  is  lefull  to  eu’y  Burgese  to  sell  hys  tenements  or  to  gyffe 
yame  or  to  Wyll  yame  in  hys  Testament1  wtowtyn  Impedyment  of 
ye  lorde  or  of  ye  Balyffes.  And  the  lorde  of  ye  fee  schall  not  haffe 
nor  ueu’  hade  ye  warde  of  ye  herytage  of  Any  Burgese  of  ye  sayd 
Burgage  nor  he  schall  neu’  clame  nothyng  of  ye  herydance  bott 
Alonly  hys  faythe  for  hys  tenements  or  his  lande  Aftyr  ye  decesse 
of  hys  p’decessors. 

Also  it  is  ordanyd  y1  no  groser  of  fysche  awe  to  cutt  hys  awn 
fysche  be  hymselffe  nor  be  a nodyr  man  bott  yffe  ye  sayd  fysche  be 
boght  w1  odyr  men  And  yff  he  doo  he  schall  be  A mersyd  And  the 
fysche  sail  be  forfett. 

Also  it  is  ordanyd  that  no  schomaker  that  maks  sclione  schall 
nott  ocupy  nor  use  the  tannar’  Crafte  Nor  A tannar’  schall  not  ocupy 
schomakar  crafte. 

A1  thyes  lyberteis  And  Customs wrytyn  wrt  many  othyr 

moo  liberteis  the  qwyche  un  to  the  lib Burgage  p tenys 

the  fore  sayd  Burgeses  claymes  for  to  haf and  yt  antecessors 

librally  hafe  usyd  before  tyme e is  wtowdyn  mans  membr’nce 

or  mynde  the  qwa in  ye  clayme  of  ye  sayd  Burgeses  And  also 

in  tyme be  claymed. 

Ebora  vicesimo  quarto  die  Augustij  1596. 

Mansfelde  g’  \ Viderunt  testes  partis  querentis  hoc  scnptum 

us  cum  examinatierant 

Story  j > William  Neuill.2 

Simpson  > 
et  aij  J 

The  following  is  derived  from  MS.  notes  in  the  possession  of 
Mr.  H.  Pearson,  solicitor,  of  Malton — 

The  history  of  the  Borough  of  Malton  is  peculiar.  It  sent  mem- 
bers to  Parliament  from  the  commencement  of  the  returns  by 
Boroughs  in  the  26th  Edw.  I,  a.d.  1297,  but  it  intermitted  for  many 
years  until  the  order  of  the  House  of  Commons  for  Malton  to  send 
members  in  the  year  1640.  There  is  a petition  from  the  Townsmen 
of  Malton  stating  “ that  it  consisted  of  300  families  and  for  want  of 
order  and  government  therein,  it  had  lately  fallen  into  decay,  and 

1 Lands  could  not  be  devised  by  will  plaintiff’s  witnesses  in  the  case  of  Mans- 
generally  till  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  felde  v.  Story,  Simpson  and  others,  had 

2 William  Nevill  was  probably  an  seen  the  document, 
official  of  the  Court  who  testifies  that  the 
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was  extremely  impoverished  by  the  influence  of  poor  and  idle  persons. 
They  therefore  request  his  Majesty  by  his  Charter,  to  make  the  Town 
a Corporation,  for  the  maintenance  and  better  government  thereof, 
without  which  it  cannot  subsist/' 

This  petition  was  by  his  Majesty  referred  to  the  consideration 
of  his  Attorney  General. 

The  above  privileges  and  customs  of  Malton  were  collected  in 
what  were  called  Custumals  or  records  of  their  usages  founded  in 
Common  Law,  from  immemorial  times,  the  petition  from  Malton, 
i Jas.  I,  was  from  the  Bailiffs. 

In  the  28  Chas.  II  there  was  a petition  by  the  Inhabitants  of 
Malton  (1675),  and  in  the  1 Jas.  I there  was  another  petition  by  the 
Bailiffs,  burgesses  and  Inhabitants  (1603).  There  was  also  a 
petition  by  which  the  Burgesses  who  were  electors  complained  that 
several  persons  were  polled,  who  did  not  pay  Scot  and  Lot,  and  that 
others,  living  without  the  Borough,  pretending  to  be  freeholders 
were  also  allowed  to  poll. 

Me  re  weather  and  Stevens  say  “ notwithstanding  the  numerous 
petitions  from  this  place  there  is  no  resolution  with  respect  to  the 
right  of  Election.  By  some  contrivance,  however,  notwithstanding 
all  the  usages  and  Customs  of  the  place,  as  detailed  in  the  reign  of 
Queen  Elizabeth  which  referred  to  the  Court  Leet  when  the  Bailiff 
and  returning  Officer  was  then  elected,  yet  the  right  was  only 
exercised  by  the  Burgage  Holders,  an  usucaption  no  doubt  founded 
upon  the  mistake  of  compounding  the  resident  householders  or  actual 
occupiers  of  the  houses,  with  the  tenants  in  fee  ” (see  page  1639). 

Malton  and  Northallerton  in  Yorkshire,  like  Hunton  and  Ash- 
burton in  Devonshire,  were  restored  to  their  right  of  returning 
members  upon  an  inspection  of  the  record  which  related  to  them. 

Notwithstanding  the  experience  under  Jas.  I of  the  difficulty 
he  had  found  of  managing  the  boroughs,  Charles  I either  sanctioned 
or  submitted  to  the  restoration  of  no  less  than  eight  boroughs,  two 
in  the  fourth  year  of  his  reign  and  six  in  the  year  1640,  adding  thereby 
sixteen  members  to  the  House  of  Commons.  This  course  had  been 
first  adopted  by  Hen.  VIII  and  afterwards  followed  by  Queen  Mary, 
Elizabeth  and  James  I in  the  beginning  of  his  reign. 

Those,  however,  which  were  now  restored,  appear  to  have  been 
adopted  by  the  Commons  themselves,  following  the  practice  which 
the  Crown  had  before  sanctioned,  for  the  purpose  of  increasing  their 
own  power  against  the  Crown  [Pari.  Hist.,  xxxi,  212). 

In  six  of  the  above  eight  boroughs  the  Burgesses  were  defined  to 
be  the  Inhabitant  Householders,  the  right  of  election  being  decided 
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to  be  in  them.  In  the  other  two  cases,  Malton  and  Northallerton, 
the  right  was  defined  to  be  in  the  Burgage  Holders , and  in  the  latter 
the  Inhabitant  Householders  were  joined  with  them.  Burgesses 
and  Inhabitants,  which  proves  that  the  Court  and  Privileges  of 
Malton  were  then  in  operation  and  in  the  year  1596  the  above  Roll 
was  compiled,  but  in  the  year  1624  the  petition  to  James  I was  from 
the  Townsmen  of  Malton,  which  leads  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
Customs  of  the  Burgage  Court  of  Malton  ceased  its  functions  between 
the  years  1596  and  1624,  and  the  prayer  of  the  latter  petition  corro- 
borates the  same  view,  for  it  asks  for  corporate  powers  to  upkeep 
disorders  which  had  lately  increased  powers  unnecessary  to  be 
granted  if  the  ancient  Privileges  and  Customs  of  Malton  had  been 
in  operation.  It  is  probable  that  the  Burgage  Court  fell  into  abey- 
ance during  the  disturbed  times  of  civil  war,  when  this  neighbour- 
hood was  thrown  into  much  disorder,  so  that  about  the  year  1608 
Lord  Eure  obtained  a Writ  of  Quo  Warranto  against  the  Burgesses, 
and  they  being  unwilling  or  more  probably  unable  to  contest  against 
the  property  and  Lord  of  the  Manor,  they  lost  their  Ancient  Customs 
and  privileges.  From  that  time  the  two  Bailiffs  certainly  ceased  to 
be  elected,  and  in  their  place  the  Lord  of  the  Manor  appointed  one, 
and  the  Burgage  Court  was  transformed  into  the  Manorial  Court 
now  in  existence. 


NOTES  ON  THE  EARLY  GENERATIONS  OF  THE 

FAMILY  OF  HORBURY. 


By  C.  T.  CLAY,  F.S.A. 


Concerning  Saxe  of  Horbury  and  his  descendants  there  is  much 
documentary  evidence  of  a valuable  kind1;  but  on  this  evidence 
certain  statements  have  been  based  which  will  not  always  bear  the 
test  of  a close  examination.  It  is  proposed  in  this  paper  to  sum  up 
the  available  evidence  and  the  statements  which  have  been  made; 
and,  so  far  as  seems  justifiable,  to  construct  a detailed  pedigree  of 
Saxe  and  his  descendants  to  the  third  generation.  The  period  thus 
covered  will  be  roughly  a.d.  1100-1220.  Conjecture  must  fre- 
quently be  necessary;  and  many  conclusions  must  be  regarded  as 
tentative  until  they  can  be  confirmed  or  disproved  by  further 
evidence.  The  pedigree  will  be  carried  in  skeleton  form  to  about 
the  end  of  the  thirteenth  century. 

The  late  Mr.  Richard  Holmes  speaks  much  of  Saxe  in  his  edition 
of  the  Pontefract  Chartulary2;  e.g.  (p.  483): 

" Saxe  ....  was  an  important  tenant  of  the  second  class,  who 
signed  No.  378  as  Saxe  of  Horbury.  He  seems  to  have  had  much 
property  to  the  west  of  Wakefield,  at  Horbury,  Flockton,  Midgley 
and  Shitlington,  and  to  have  divided  his  lands  among  his  children 
somewhat  after  the  plan  adopted  by  Asolf  and  Peter  his  son,  a 
parallel  personage/’ 

With  regard  to  these  possessions  of  Saxe  the  evidence  appears 
to  be  as  follows: 

(a)  He  attested  as  Saxi  de  Horbiri  a deed  of  Swain  son  of  Ailric 
(Pont.  No.  378;  Farrer  No.  1663)  of  date  1120-30. 


1 My  thanks  are  due  to  Mr.  W.  Paley 
Baildon  and  Mr.  W.  Farrer  for  much 
help;  the  former  has  supplied  me  with 
several  references  to  the  Plea  Rolls;  the 
latter  with  material  derived  from  the 
Dodsworth  MSS.  But  the  responsibility 
for  many  conjectures,  erratic  or  other- 
wise, must  be  mine.  The  following  ab- 
breviations have  been  used: 

1 Farrer.’  Early  Yorkshire  Charters. 
Ed.  William  Farrer. 

‘ Pont.’  Chartulary  of  St.  John  of 
Pontefract.  Yorks.  Record  Series,  vols. 
25  and  30. 


‘ Riev.’  Chartulary  of  Rievaulx.  Sur- 
tees Society,  vol.  83. 

‘ Fount.’  Chartulary  of  Fountains. 
Ed.  W.  T.  Lancaster. 

‘ Kirklees.’  Catalogue  of  the  Muni- 
ments at  Kirklees.  Privately  printed. 

‘ Dods.’  Dodsworth  MSS.  in  the  Bod- 
leian Library. 

2 With  regard  to  criticisms  here  made 
of  some  of  Mr.  Ftolmes’s  statements  it  is 
only  fair  to  say  that  his  death  prevented 
his  revision  of  the  second  volume  of  the 
Pontefract  Chartulary. 
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(b)  He  is  mentioned  in  a grant  by  William  de  Warenne  and  his 
wife  Isabel  (d.  1131)  as  holding  land  in  Shitlington  (Pont.  No.  401). 

(c)  From  another  deed  (Pont.  p.  582;  Farrer  No.  1752)  it  is 
also  clear  that  he  held  land  in  Shitlington. 

(d)  From  a Papal  confirmation  (Riev.  No.  252)  Matthew  and 
Philip,  sons  of  Saxe,  are  mentioned  as  co-benefactors  to  Rievaulx 
in  respect  of  land  in  Flockton  and  Shitlington.  It  is  therefore 
presumably  true  that  Saxe  held  land  in  Flockton. 

This  evidence  confirms  the  general  truth  of  the  topographical 
details  contained  in  Holmes’s  statement,  except  that  Midgley,  in 
Shitlington,  is  not  expressly  mentioned  in  connection  with  Saxe. 

Holmes  also  gives  two  sketch  pedigrees  of  Saxes  descendants 
(Pont.  pp.  345  and  483).  These  do  not  correspond ; and  the  former 
is  more  likely  to  be  correct  than  the  latter;  for  on  p.  483  Saxe  is 
given  five  sons,  three  of  whom,  Thomas,  Jordan  and  William,  were 
almost  certainly  sons  and  not  brothers  of  Matthew,  the  eldest  son 
of  Saxe.  Saxe  certainly  had  two  sons,  Matthew  and  Philip,  and 
possibly  a third,  Adam,  as  suggested  below. 

Of  Matthew,  the  eldest  son,  we  have  considerable  evidence. 
He  was  a married  man  by  1155-8  (Pont.  p.  582;  Farrer  No.  1752); 
and  if,  as  appears  certain,  he  can  be  identified  with  the  Matthew  de 
Horbiry  mentioned  in  a Nostell  deed  which  Farrer  dates  1188-90 
(Farrer  No.  1 787),  his  death  can  be  placed  as  between  1188  and 
1199,  when  Thomas  his  son  had  succeeded  him  (Farrer  Nos.  1754, 

1755)- 

At  this  stage  it  will  be  convenient  to  lay  down  certain  dates, 
to  be  regarded  as  generation-birth-dates.  These  dates  must  not  be 
taken  as  being  more  than  roughly  approximate;  but  they  will 
assist  in  the  prevention  of  grave  chronological  error.  If  we  place 
the  birth  of  Saxe  as  c.  1100,  of  Matthew  as  c.  1130,  of  the  next  genera- 
tion as  c.  1155,  and  of  the  next  as  c.  1180  we  shall  not  go  far  wrong. 
These  dates  are  placed  in  square  brackets  in  the  margin  of  the 
accompanying  pedigree. 

In  the  second  of  Holmes’s  pedigrees  (Pont.  p.  483)  Matthew’s 
wife  is  given  as  Amabel,  the  widow  of  that  Ranulph  fitz  Walter 
who  granted  lands  in  Folkton  to  Rievaulx.  The  evidence  contained 
in  the  Pontefract  deed  (Pont.  p.  582),  which,  however  doubtful  its 
authenticity  may  be,  can  be  fairly  trusted  as  to  genealogical  details, 
shows  that  the  name  of  Matthew’s  wife  was  Edith.  It  may  be  that 
he  married  twice;  but  some  evidence  as  to  Amabel  should  be  de- 
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manded;  and  certainly  this  is  not  provided  by  the  references  to 
the  Chartularies  as  given  by  Holmes.1 

Further,  Holmes  states  that  Amabel  had  by  her  first  husband 
two  sons  Eustace  and  John.  They  are  referred  to  in  the  testing 
clause  in  Kiev.  No.  344,  a grant  by  Jordan  son  of  Matthew  de  Hor- 
bury,  as  Eustace  son  of  Walter  and  John,  the  grantor’s  brothers; 
but  ‘ Walteri  * is  most  probably  an  error  in  the  Chartulary  for 
‘ Mathei,’  Farrer  (No.  1688)  printing  the  latter  name  in  his  edition  of 
the  deed,  which  is  based  on  other  references  besides  the  Chartulary. 
That  Eustace  was  one  of  Matthew’s  own  sons,  and  not,  as  Holmes 
indicates,  his  step-son,  is  further  proved  by  a deed2  of  Henry  de 
Eland  granting  land  in  Rastrick  to  Roger  son  of  William  de  Bingley, 
later  known  as  Roger  de  Rastrick,  where  among  a full  and  valuable 
list  of  witnesses  are  Thomas  de  Horbury,  Jordan,  Adam,  William 
and  Eustace  his  brothers;  and  a Eustace  de  Horbury  also  attests 
a Byland  deed.3 

There  is,  as  we  have  seen,  clear  evidence  that  Saxe  had  another 
son  Philip.  This  Philip  had  a son  Adam,  who,  as  there  is  every 
reason  to  suppose,  is  the  Adam  son  of  Philip  who  attested  Pont. 
Nos.  263,  264  and  Riev.  No.  344,  and  who  was  a party  to  Fine  No. 
335  (Surtees  Soc.  vol.  94)  of  date  1208  concerning  land  in  Shitlington. 
But  there  was  another  Adam  (de  Horbury),  who  attested  a Ponte- 
fract deed  (Pont.  p.  582;  Farrer  No.  1752)  as  early  as  1155-8.  These 
two  Adams  cannot  be  identical,  as  Philip  himself  was  probably 
born  c.  1130.  It  may  be  suggested  as  a tentative  measure  that  the 
elder  Adam  was  a third  son  of  Saxe.  From  the  Rastrick  deed  quoted 
above  there  was  also  another  Adam,  a younger  son  of  Matthew. 

The  pedigree  is  further  complicated  inasmuch  as  about  the  period 
1189-1205  there  were  two  persons  styled  ‘ de  Horbury’  of  the 
name  of  William,  and  three  of  the  name  of  Thomas.  In  the  year 
1189  (Pont.  No.  248;  Farrer  No.  1603)  witnesses  were  Thomas  de 
Horbury,  Jordan  his  brother,  William  de  Horbury  and  Thomas 
his  brother.  The  two  former  were  clearly  the  sons  of  Matthew, 
i.e.  the  senior  line ; and  as  the  two  latter  could  scarcely  have  belonged 
to  a younger  generation  I suggest  that  they  were  the  sons  of  Adam 
de  Horbury  whom,  as  explained  above,  I have  tentatively  placed 
as  a younger  brother  of  Matthew.  This  suggestion  is  reinforced  by 

1 In  the  absence  of  such  evidence  it  nal,  among  Mr.  Clarke-Thornhill’s  Fixby 
seems  legitimate  to  express  the  fear  that  deeds.  The  date  is  earlier  than  1219, 
the  alleged  second  marriage  of  Amabel  when  Roger  was  a witness  as  Roger  de 
may  be  due  to  some  confusion  between  Rastrick  (Fount,  vol.  1,  p.  128). 

Folkton  and  Flockton.  3 Bvland  Chartulary,  Add.  MS.  18388, 

3 Dods.  vol.  58,  f.  21;  there  is  also  f I2(/ 

a copy,  apparently  taken  from  the  origi- 
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the  fact  that  an  Adam  de  Horbury  had  a son  named  Thomas  who  is 
mentioned  in  a Nostell  deed  which  Farrer  dates  1188-90  (Farrer 
No.  1787),  and  a son  named  William  who  with  his  brother  Thomas 
attested  a Brampton  deed  (Hunter  S.Y.  vol.  2,  p.  179).  It  may 
be  presumed  that  William  de  Horbury  and  Thomas  his  brother, 
witnesses  to  a Monkbretton  deed  c.  1190-1205  (Farrer  No.  1687) 
and  to  a deed  dated  1199  (Farrer  No.  1755),  were  the  same  pair  of 
brothers. 

The  other  William  i.e.  a younger  brother  of  Thomas,  son  of  Mat- 
thew', attested  with  his  brothers  Thomas  and  Jordan  a Pontefract 
deed  1180-90  (Pont.  No.  263;  Farrer  No.  1760);  he  was  possibly 
the  William,  whose  son  Thomas,  i.e.  Thomas  No.  3,  attested  a grant 
to  Rievaulx  by  Jordan  son  of  Matthew  (Riev.  No.  344;  Farrer 
No.  1688),  which  Farrer  dates  1190-1204;  but  the  alternative 
solution  that  this  Thomas  was  the  son  of  William  son  of  Adam  son 
of  Saxe  must  not  be  overlooked. 

It  would  be  interesting  to  know'  which  of  the  two  Williams  is 
referred  to  in  Fine  No.  36  dated  1202  (Surtees  Soc.  vol.  94) ; for  that 
William,  jointly  with  Roger  de  Thornton,  was,  as  Farrer  points  out 
(vol.  3,  p.  212),  connected  with  Rochdale  and  the  family  of  Eland — 
a family,  the  genealogy  of  which  has  been  insufficiently  explored ; 
and  in  the  1212  entry  in  the  Book  of  Fees  (1920  ed.  p.  212)  wre  find 
Roger  de  Thornton  and  Thomas  de  Horbury  joint  holders  of  land  in 
the  Clitheroe  fee.  Therefore,  as  Farrer  suggests,  the  William  de 
Horbury  of  the  Yorkshire  Fine  appears  to  have  had  a son  Thomas 
who  succeeded  his  father  between  1202  and  1212. 

This  connection  of  William  de  Horbury  and  his  son  Thomas 
with  the  family  of  Eland,  is  emphasised  by  the  evidence  contained 
in  deeds  in  the  Fountains  Chartulary.  William  made  grants  of 
land  in  Elland  (Fount.  Awndelay  No.  3,  Bradelay  No.  39);  and 
these  were  confirmed  by  his  son  Thomas  (Fount.  Awndelay  No.  4), 
who  made  further  grants  in  the  same  vill  (Fount.  Bradelay  Nos. 
41,  57a,  57b),  and  who  was  styled  Sir  Thomas  (Fount.  Bradelay 
No.  53). 

Consideration  must  also  be  given  to  a certain  Henry,  who  as 
Henry  de  Horbury  son  of  Thomas  son  of  Isabel  was  granted  a bovate 
in  Brampton  Bierlow  by  Sir  William  Fleming  (Fount.  Brampton 
No.  1),  and  who  granted  this  bovate  to  Fountains  (Fount.  Bradelay 
No.  45).  A Thomas  son  of  Isabel,  possibly  Henry’s  father,  attested 
Riev.  No.  344  with  many  of  the  Horbury  family ; but  it  would  be  rash 
in  the  absence  of  further  information  to  attempt  his  precise  identi- 
fication. 
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To  summarise : — 

In  the  period  1189-1205  we  have 

(a)  William  de  Horbury  a younger  son  of  Matthew. 

(b)  William  de  Horbury  son  of  Adam  [?]  son  of  Saxe. 

(c)  Thomas  de  Horbury  eldest  son  of  Matthew. 

(d)  Thomas  de  Horbury  brother  of  (b). 

(e)  Thomas  de  Horbury  son  of  William  son  of  Matthew  [or  son 

of  William  son  of  Adam], 

(/)  Possibly  in  addition  Thomas  son  of  Isabel  and  father  of 
Henry  de  Horbury. 

In  connection  with  this  summary  reference  must  be  made  to  a Wil- 
liam of  a slightly  earlier  date.  In  the  Pipe  Roll  for  1175-6  a William 
de  Horberia  offered  405.  that  his  step-mother  (noverca)  should  be 
restricted  to  her  reasonable  dower.  This  William  cannot  be  the 
son  of  Matthew,  for  Matthew  himself  lived  to  a later  date ; and  he 
may  therefore  be  William  the  son  of  Adam,  i.e.  (b)  above. 

Lastly,  there  is  the  Thomas  de  Horbury  of  the  Yorkshire  Fine 
No.  252  of  Feb.  1205-6  (Surtees  Soc.  vol.  94)  touching  two  carucates 
in  Hartshead.  This  point  is  of  great  importance,  as  it  may  prove 
a connecting  link  between  the  earlier  and  the  later  generations  of 
the  Horbury  family.  This  Thomas  died  in  or  before  1229-30,  for 
in  14  Henry  III  Ralph,  his  son  and  heir,  was  plaintiff  against  Richard 
son  of  Hugh  and  grandson  of  William  de  Radeclive  in  an  action  that 
Richard  should  hold  to  the  above  fine.1  The  evidence  is  not  ab- 
solutely complete ; but  the  balance  of  evidence  firmly  points  to  the 
conclusion  that  this  Thomas  was  Thomas  son  of  Matthew,  dying 
before  1229-30  and  leaving  a son  and  heir  Ralph,  almost  certainly 
the  Sir  Ralph  de  Horbury  who  was  a man  of  distinction  in  the  West 
Riding  and  Steward  to  Earl  Warenne  1248-51  (Dods.  MSS.  vol.  62, 
f.  3b,  2ib).  Thomas  had  himself  been  Steward  to  William  de  War- 
enne, Earl  from  1202  to  1240  (Kirklees  No.  8).  The  identification 
of  this  Steward  presented  some  difficulty;  but  the  discovery  of  a 
deed  in  Mr.  Clarke-Thornhill's  Fixby  collection,  which  was  witnessed 
by  Sir  Thomas  de  Horbury,  then  Steward  of  Earl  Warenne,  and  by 
Jordan  and  Eustace  his  brothers,  places  the  matter  beyond  a doubt, 
proving  that  he  was  Thomas  son  of  Matthew.2 

It  is  not  proposed  in  this  paper  to  deal  in  detail  with  the  younger 
generations  of  the  Horbury  family.  The  main  features  of  their 

1 Curia  Regis  Roll  No.  104,  m.  10,  Hil.  2 This  deed  is  being  printed  in  York- 
14.  Henry  III.  shire  Deeds , vol.  3,  under  the  heading  of 

‘ Kirkburtou.* 
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pedigree,  illustrating  the  manner  in  which  much  of  the  property 
descended  through  Sir  Ralph's  daughters  will,  however,  be  indicated. 
The  details  of  the  younger  generations  are,  indeed,  by  no  means 
free  from  difficulty;  e.g. 

(a)  Who  precisely  was  Sir  John  the  Coroner  ? He  wras  certainly 
not  the  Sir  John  who  was  Sir  Ralph's  elder  son  and  who  was  alive 
in  1302  (Dods.  MSS,  vol.  62,  f.  40b);  for  Henry  de  Douer  and  his 
wife  Margaret,  relict  of  Sir  John  de  Horbury  called  ‘ le  Coruner ' 
released  their  right  in  the  grange  of  Shitlington  in  1291  (ibid.  f.  21b). 
John  de  Horbury  and  his  wife  Margaret  are  mentioned  in  1281 
regarding  their  land  in  Shitlington  (Cal.  CL  Rolls  1279-88,  p.  119); 
which  tends  to  prove  that  Sir  John  the  Coroner  wTas  then  alive. 
It  seems  to  be  scarcely  proba'ble  at  first  sight  that  he  was  the  Sir 
John  who  vras  Sir  Ralph's  younger  brother,  for  Sir  Ralph  himself 
v-as  probably  born  c.  1180.  But  this  apparent  improbability  is 
to  some  extent  discounted  by  the  following  extract  from  the  Patent 
Rolls,  April  27,  1279:  " Exemption  for  life  of  John  de  Horbiry  from 
being  put  on  assizes,  juries  or  recognisances  on  testimony  before 
the  King  by  Reginald  de  Grey  that  he  is  so  decrepit  that  he  cannot 
attend  to  his  own  affairs  or  those  of  other  persons."  (Cal.  Pat. 
Rolls,  1272-81,  p.  310.) 

(b)  There  is  a mysterious  Sir  John,  son  of  Sir  Adam  de  Horbury. 
The  foundation  for  Sir  Adam's  existence  appears  to  be  due  to  an 
entry  in  the  Dodsworth  MSS.  (vol.  62,  f.  10;  Y.A.J.  vol.  vii,  p.  425), 
w7here  Cecilia  widow  of  Adam  de  Crescy  releases  to  Sir  John  de 
Horbury  son  of  Sir  Adam  de  Horbury  her  right  of  dower  in  30  acres 
of  land  in  Migelay  (presumably  Midgley  in  Shitlington)  which  Adam 
her  husband  formerly  sold  to  Sir  Ralph  de  Horbury;  and  the  fact 
that  there  are  two  Adams  involved  create  a strong  suspicion  that 
Sir  Adam  de  Horbury  is  a clerical  error  in  Dodsworth 's  transcript 
for  Sir  Ralph. 

Points,  however,  such  as  these,  and  a fuller  investigation  into 
the  younger  generations  of  the  family  must  await  the  results  of 
further  research. 

Pedigree. 

[c.  1100]  I.  SAXE. 

Attested  as  Saxi  de  Horbiri  a notification  of  Swain  son  of 
Ailric,  1120-30  (Pont.  No.  378;  Farrer  No.  1663).  Held 
land  in  Flockton  and  Shitlington  (see  above).  Died  before 
1155-8  (Pont.  p.  582;  Farrer  No,  1752).  Had  issue: — 

(1)  Matthew  (II). 
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[c.  1130]  (2)  Philip. 

Attested  Kiev.  No.  101,  1155-70,  as  Philip  son  of 
Saxe.  Mentioned  in  a Papal  confirmation  as  a co- 
benefactor to  Rievaulx  with  his  brother  Matthew 
touching  land  in  Shitlington  and  Flockton  (Riev. 
No.  252).  Probably  held  that  part  of  Shitlington 
known  as  Shitlington  Philippi  (Farrer  vol.  3,  p.  380). 
Had  issue: — 

Adam,  who  [?]  attested  Pont.  Nos.  263,  264  and 
Riev.  No.  344  as  Adam  son  of  Philip,  and  who 
was  a party  to  Fine  No.  335  (Surtees  Soc. 
vol.  94)  of  date  1208  touching  land  in  Shit- 
lington. He  had  issue  two  daughters : Idonea, 
who  in  1232-8  released  to  Ralph  de  Horbury 
her  right  in  a moiety  of  Saltonstall  and  land 
in  Ossett  and  Flockton  and  a moiety  of  the 
mill  of  Shitlington  (Dods.  vol.  62,  f.  10);  and 
another  daughter  who  married  Adam  de 
Kirkby,  by  whom  she  had  a son  Ingram,  who 
released  to  his  aunt  Idonea  his  right  in  \ 
carucate  in  Shitlington  and  a moiety  of  the 
mill  there  and  land  in  Flockton  and  Salton- 
stall, receiving  in  exchange  land  in  Ossett 
and  Flockton  (Dods.  vol.  62,  f.  10). 

[c.  1130]  (3)  [?]  Adam. 

Attested  Pont,  deed,  1155-8  (p.  582;  Farrer  No. 
1752)  as  Adam  de  Horbury.  Had  issue: — 

(i)  William  de  Horbury. 

With  his  brother  Thomas  attested  a Bramp- 
ton deed  (Hunter  S.Y.  vol.  2,  p.  179);  Pont. 
No.  248  (Farrer  No.  1603)  in  1189;  Farrer 
No.  1755  in  1199;  and  Farrer  No.  1687 
1190-1205. 

[?]  Mentioned  in  Pipe  Roll  of  1175-6 
(p.  ill)  in  connection  with  his  step-mother's 
dower.  It  is  possible  that  he  with  a son  Sir 
Thomas  de  Horbury  were  connected  with 
the  Eland  family  (see  above;  but  see  also 
below  under  William  son  of  Matthew) 

(ii)  Thomas  de  Horbury. 

Mentioned  in  a Nostell  deed,  1188-90  (Farrer 
No.  1787), 
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[c.  1130]  II.  MATTHEW. 

Styled  Matthew  de  Horbury  in  Riev.  No.  344.  Was  granted 
land  in  Shitlington  by  the  Prior  of  Pontefract  as  his  father 
Saxe  held  it,  1155-8  (Pont.  p.  582;  Farrer  No.  1752).  Held 
part  of  Shitlington  (Riev.  No.  243).  Was  granted  6 bovates 
in  Dewsbury,  and  42  acres  of  forest  between  the  vill  of 
Horbury  and  the  stream  flowing  near  the  forest,  by  Hamelin, 
Earl  Warenne  (Dods.  vol.  62,  f.  18b  and  42b). 

As  Matthew  son  of  Saxe  granted  land  and  privileges  to 
Rievaulx  for  their  iron-working  operations,  including  land 
at  Blacker  and  the  iron  ore  and  dead  wood  in  his  part  of 
Flockton  and  Shitlington,  1155-701  (Riev.  No.  101;  Farrer 
No.  1753). 

Married  Edith  before  1155-8  (Pont.  p.  582;  Farrer  No. 
1752)  who  was  then  alive.  Died  between  1188  and  1199  (see 
above).  Had  issue: — 

(1)  Thomas  (III). 

[c.  1135]  (2)  Jordan. 

As  Jordan  son  of  Matthew  de  Horbury  granted  to 
Rievaulx  his  tillage  in  Flockton  called  Cockesclough, 
1190-1204  (Riev.  No.  344;  Farrer  No.  1688). 

Granted  land  in  Brampton2  to  his  brother  Adam 
(Hunter  S.Y.  vol.  2,  p.  179). 

Quitclaimed  to  his  brother  Thomas  all  right  in 
land  which  he  claimed  against  him  in  E.  Warenne ’s 
court  by  the  King’s  writ,  viz.:  i|  carucates  in  Hor- 
bury, ij  carucates  in  Shitlington  and  2 bovates  in 
Saltonstall;  in  which  he  had  no  right  unless  Thomas 
were  to  die  without  an  heir  when  the  inheritance 
would  fall  to  him  (Dods.  vol.  62,  f.  9).  Married 
Agnes,  with  whom  he  was  joint  defendant  in  a suit 
in  1204  touching  4 bovates  in  Hooton  Pagnell  (Yorks. 
Assize  Rolls,  p.  5). 

Granted  h acre  to  the  south  of  the  messuage  of 
John  his  son  to  the  Hospital  of  St.  John  of  Jerusalem 
(Dods.  vol.  8,  f.  180). 

Had  issue  Jordan  and  John  (Riev.  No.  344).  In 
a Monkbretton  deed,  1190-1205  (Farrer  No.  1687),  a 


1 The  date  must  be  prior  to  1160  when 
Walter  Bishop  of  Chester  died:  for  he 
attested  King  Henry  II’s  confirmation 
Riev.  No.  212). 

VOL.  XXVI, 


2 Probably  Brampton  Bierlow,  not,  as 
indicated  by  Hunter,  Brampton  en  le 
Morthen  (see  W.  Keble  Martin,  A History 
of  the  Ancient  Parish  of  Wath-npon- 
Dearne,  1920,  p.  18), 

W 
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Jordan  de  Horbury  and  Eugenia  his  wife  confirmed 
to  the  monks  land  in  Hoyland  Swaine.  It  is  possible 
that  this  may  refer  to  the  younger  Jordan,  who  was 
of  age  at  the  time  of  his  father’s  grant  to  Rievaulx. 

(3)  Adam. 

Had  from  his  brother  Jordan  2 bovates  in  Brampton 
(see  above). 

Attested  the  Rastrick  deed  referred  to  above. 

(4)  William. 

Attested  Pont.  Nos.  263,  264,  1180-90,  with  his 
brothers  Thomas  and  Jordan. 

[?]  The  William  de  Horbury  who  with  Roger  de 
Thornton  is  mentioned  in  Yorkshire  Fine  No.  36  dated 
1202  (Surtees  Soc.  vol.  94),  therein  granting  to  Alice 
widow  of  Henry  de  Eland  2 bovates  in  Elland ; and 
who  had  an  interest  in  Rochdale  (see  above).  This 
same  William  made  grants  to  Fountains  of  land  in 
Elland  (see  above) ; he  died  between  1202  and  1212, 
having  had  issue : — 

Thomas,  who  confirmed  his  father’s  grants  to 
Fountains  and  added  thereto  (see  above),  and  who 
attested  various  deeds  as  Sir  Thomas  de  Horbury 
(e.g.  Fount.  Bradelay  No.  53;  Dods.  vol.  62,  f.  9,  of 
date  1246;  Hunter  S.Y.  vol.  2,  p.  65,  of  date  1252; 
Dods.  vol.  62,  f.  4,  as  Sir  Thomas,  son  of  William  de 
Horbury). 

(5)  Eustace. 

Attested  Riev.  No.  344  and  the  Rastrick  deed;  also 
a Byland  deed  as  Eustace  de  Horbury  (see  above). 

(6)  John. 

Attested  Riev.  No.  344. 

[c.  1155]  HI.  SIR  THOMAS  DE  HORBURY. 

Confirmed  his  father  Matthew’s  grant  to  Rievaulx  (Farrer 
No.  1754)  in  or  before  1199;  and  made  an  agreement  with 
Rievaulx  relating  thereto  in  1199  (Farrer  No.  1755). 

Was  granted  | carucate  in  Bilham  by  Henry  son  of  John 
de  Wortley  (Dods.  vol.  62,  f.  15). 

Randle  de  Newmarch  quitclaimed  to  him  ih  carucates 
in  Flockton,  1185-1205  (Farrer  No.  1756). 

Was  granted  2 bovates  in  Flockton  by  the  Prior  of  Ponte- 
fract, 1185-95  (Farrer  No.  1761). 
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Was  granted  land  in  Little  Midgley,  in  Shitlington,  by 
Adam  son  of  Hervey  de  Flockton  (Dods.  vol,  62,  f.  19). 

Steward  to  Earl  Warenne  (see  above). 

[?]  The  Thomas  de  Horbury  of  Yorkshire  Fine  No.  252 
of  Feb.  1205-6  touching  2 carucates  in  Hartshead,  dying 
before  1229-30  and  leaving  a son  and  heir  Ralph  (see  above). 
Had  issue:-— 

[c.  1180]  (1)  Ralph  (IV). 

(2)  Sir  John  de  Horbury. 

Attested  a Bretton  deed  as  Sir  John  de  Horbury  of 
Shitlington,  brother  of  Sir  Ralph  (Hunter  S.Y.  vol.  2, 
p.  239). 

It  is  possible  that  he  was  the  Sir  John  the  Coroner, 
who  as  such  attested  Kirklees  No.  31  of  date  1260, 
and  a deed  of  date  1273  (Dods.  vol.  62,  f.  3b)  (see 
above).  He  appears  to  have  had  a son  Robert  who 
as  Robert  son  of  John  son  of  Thomas  de  Horbury 
granted  to  Sir  John  son  of  Sir  Ralph,  his  chief  lord, 
his  capital  messuage  in  Shitlington  (Dods.  vol.  62, 
f.  10). 

(3)  Josyena;  to  whom  her  father  granted  all  his  land 

(£  car.  = \ knight's  fee)  in  Bilham  (Dods.  vol.  62. 
f.  15) ; presumably  the  wife  of  Henry  de  la  Chambre 
who,  with  Josyana  his  wife,  are  mentioned  as  having 
held  land  in  Bilham  which  Michael  Gerunel  of  Wath 
granted  to  Sir  Ralph  de  Horbury  (Dods.  vol.  62, 
f.  36b). 

[c.  1180]  IV.  SIR  RALPH  DE  HORBURY. 

Steward  to  Earl  Warenne;  certainly  from  1248  to  1251 
(Dods.  vol.  62,  f.  21b). 

Connected  territorially  with  Bilham,  Brampton  Bierlow, 
Brampton  en  le  Morthen,  Cade  by,  Clifton,  Colton,  Flockton, 
Hartshead,  Horbury,  Ossett,  Saltonstall,  Shitlington  and 
Wath  upon  Dearne  (Chiefly  Dods.  vol.  62  passim).  Had 
issue : — 

[c.  ? 1220]  (1)  Sir  John  de  Horbury. 

Was  granted  by  John,  Earl  Warenne,  the  manor  of 
Horbury  ^1302,  to  hold  for  life,  with  reversion  to 
the  grantor  (Dods.  vol.  62,  f.  40b).  Died  in  or  before 
1304  (ibid.  f.  21b). 
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(2)  Thomas  de  Ho r bury. 

As  brother  and  heir  of  John  de  Hoi  bury  granted  the 
manor  of  Shitlington  to  Sir  Nicholas  Wortley  (Wort- 
ley  deed  and  Fine  of  date  1306,  quoted  in  Hunter  S.Y. 
vol.  2,  p.  309);  William  le  Fleming  and  Nicholas  son 
of  Nicholas  de  Wortley  are  named  as  being  among  his 
cousins  and  heirs  (ibid.). 

(3)  Eglantine,  who  married  Reiner  le  Fleming  probably 

about  1240.1 

(4)  A daughter,  who  married  Nicholas  de  Wortley. 

1 See  W.  Keble  Martin,  op.  cit.  p.  25. 


SKETCH  PEDIGRE  E. 


THE  ORIGIN  OF  THE  NAME  OF 
FOUNTAINS  ABBEY. 

By  ALEX.  BUTLER,  M.B. 

The  usual  Cistercian  practice  of  naming  their  houses  after  the 
manor  or  place  in  which  they  were  built  was  not  adopted  in  the 
case  of  Fountains  Abbey.  Here  the  local  name,  Skeldale,  by 
which  the  habitation  of  the  monks  seems  to  have  been  at  first  known, 
was  abandoned  at  an  early  date  in  favour  of  that  of  Fountains. 
The  reason  for  the  selection  of  the  latter  name  is  not  obvious,  though 
it  is  most  probable  that  an  association  of  some  kind  with  natural 
fountains  was  alike  expressed  in  the  name  of  the  abbey,  and  in 
the  inscription  which  occurs  in  its  mins,  “ Benedicite  fontes  Domino,” 
“ Oh  ye  wells  bless  ye  the  Lord.” 

The  most  generally  accepted  explanation  is  that  the  fountains 
thus  referred  to  were  those  rising  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood 
of  the  abbey.  These,  however,  at  the  present  time  at  any  rate, 
hardly  appear  to  be  of  sufficient  number,  or  form  such  a striking 
or  unusual  feature  of  the  landscape  as  to  merit  this  celebration. 
Other  explanations  have  also  been  suggested,  one  deriving  the  name 
from  Fontaine,  the  birthplace  of  St.  Bernard,  and  another  from  the 
latinising  of  the  Saxon  work  Skel,  a spring.  The  only  serious  objec- 
tion to  both  of  these  latter  explanations  is  that  no  authority  can 
be  found  in  support  of  them  in  the  monastic  records,  and  particularly 
in  the  “ Narratio  de  fundatione  Fontanis  Monasterii.”  It  is  therefore 
scarcely  necessary  to  consider  them  on  their  merits.  The  fact  that 
these  ingenious  derivations  have  been  made  indicates  at  least  that 
the  attribution  of  the  name  of  the  abbey  to  the  fountains  rising  in 
the  precincts,  has  not  secured  complete  approval.  It  would  hardly 
seem  possible  to  add  another  derivation  of  the  name  to  those  men- 
tioned, yet  an  entirely  different  derivation  is  now  submitted, 
namely,  that  the  fountains  commemorated  in  the  name  of  the 
abbey  were  the  fountains  of  Knaresborough. 

The  Narratio  or  chronicle  was  written  by  brother  Hugh,  a monk 
of  Kirkstall,  from  information  supplied  by  the  aged  Serlo,  who  was 
present  at  the  secession  of  the  monks  from  St.  Marys,  York,  on 
October  6th,  1132.  It  is  published  in  vol.  i of  <f  Memorials  of  Foan- 
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tains  Abbey  ,”  edited  by  J.  R.  Walbran  for  the  Surtees  Society.  It 
is  in  two  parts,  part  I ending  with  the  death  of  the  first  abbot. 
This  part  principally  consists  of  copies  of  letters,  one  from  Arch- 
bishop Turstin  and  four  from  St.  Bernard,  and  the  remainder,  the 
smaller  portion,  being  narrative.  It  relates  that  certain  monks 
separated  themselves  from  what  they  regarded  as  the  lax  discipline 
of  the  Benedictine  Abbey  of  St  Mary  in  York,  and  resolved  to  adopt 
the  simplicity  of  the  Cistercian  rule,  “ to  experience  the  benefit  of 
poverty  and  to  join  in  the  holy  road/'  When  at  Ripon  with  Arch- 
bishop Turstin  for  the  celebration  of  Christmas,  the  archbishop 
assigned  a habitation  to  the  monks  in  a gloomy  place,  overgrown 
with  thorns,  and  fit  rather  to  be  the  den  of  wild  animals  than  the 
home  of  human  beings.  Here  the}/  retired  to  submit  to  the  longed- 
for  trial,  in  the  depth  of  winter,  on  the  27th  December,  1132. 

“ And  the  name  of  the  place  was  Skeldale,  that  is  the  valley  of 
the  stream  flowing  in  the  same  place.  The  blessed  archbishop 
added  one  village  with  the  adjacent  lands  named  Sutton.  And 
this  was  the  beginning  of  our  mother  abbey,  which  is  now  named 
Fountains.”1 

This  extract  from  the  “ Narratio  ” has  hitherto  been  regarded  as 
the  chronicler’s  entire  contribution  to  the  origin  of  the  name  of 
the  abbey.  But  the  origin  of  the  name  of  the  abbey  is  not  even 
mentioned  in  it,  though  it  gives  the  derivation  of  Skeldale  with 
great  precision.  The  omission  to  give  the  origin  of  the  name  of 
Fountains  at  this  stage  was  probably  because  the  primitive  monas- 
tery was  actually  called  Skeldale,  and  the  chronicler  intended  to 
explain  fully,  in  their  chronological  order,  the  circumstances  which 
brought  about  the  change  of  name  from  Skeldale  to  Fountains. 
At  any  rate,  the  omission  is  significant,  and  so  also  is  the  fact  that 
such  circumstances  are  afterwards  related,  for  within  two  years  of 
their  settlement  in  Skeldale,  a famine  occurred  and  the  monks 
were  in  great  difficulties.  Their  desperate  condition  is  skilfully 
described,  and  ends  in  a dramatic  incident  when  their  faith  is  re- 
warded and  their  wants  relieved  by  the  intervention  of  Providence. 
The  story  of  the  famine  occupies  nearly  a tenth  of  the  narrative 
portion  of  part  1,  and  is  therefore  too  long  to  quote  in  its  entirety. 
Summarised,  it  is  as  follows:  The  famine  affected  the  monks  very 
severely;  they  had  neither  bread,  nor  corn,  nor  the  means  of  pur- 

1 Et  nomen  loci  Scheldale,  hoc  est,  vallis  hoc  initium  fundationis  mains  nostra e 
rivuli  ibidem  defluentis.  Adjecit  veto  quae,  nunc,  Fontes  nominatur.  (Memorials, 
beatus  ar chi epis copus  victim  ununi  cum  i,  32.) 
agris  adjacentibu-s,  nomine  Suttonam  ; et 
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chasing  them,  and  a great  crowd  of  poverty-stricken  people  resorted 
to  them  for  succour.  The  abbot  scoured  the  district  in  search  of 
food,  but  there  was  scarcity  everywhere.  Finally,  they  were  re- 
duced to  the  last  stage  of  destitution,  picking  the  leaves  of  the  trees 
for  food.  One  day  a traveller  knocked  at  the  gate  asking  for  bread 
in  the  name  of  Christ,  and  pleaded  his  want  and  the  danger  of  star- 
vation, when  the  porter  told  him  he  had  none  to  give  him.  He  was 
destitute  and  wasted  with  hunger,  and  he  refused  to  leave  without 
food,  still  insisting  and  begging  in  the  name  of  Christ,  for  bread. 
The  porter  went  to  the  abbot  and  told  him  of  the  demand  and  his 
inability  to  meet  it.  Moved  by  the  cry  of  the  poor  man,  the  abbot 
called  the  monk  who  looked  after  the  provisions,  who  replied  that 
he  had  nothing  but  two  and  a half  loaves  for  the  whole  famil}r. 

" Give  one  loaf  to  the  poor  man/'  said  the  abbot,  “ keep  a loaf 
and  a half  for  the  workers;  as  for  us,  God  will  provide,  as  He 
wills.”  The  poor  man  got  his  loaf  and  departed.  And,  lo  ! 
there  stood  two  men  at  the  gate  bringing  a cart-load  of  bread 
of  the  finest  flour  from  the  neighbouring  castle  of  Knaresbo rough, 
for  the  nobleman  Eustace,  son  of  John,  had  heard  of  their 
destitution  and  sent  a supply  from  his  table.”1 

The  narrative  of  the  famine  as  related  by  the  chronicler  ends 
here  abruptly.  A continuation  of  a purely  conventional  character 
has  been  added  by  a later  scribe,  as  follows: 

“ Truly  the  Lord  was  good  and  faithful  in  His  promises,  because 
for  one  loaf  of  coarse  flour  He  gave  so  many  of  fine  flour.  It 
was  announced  to  the  abbot  and  brethren,  who  recognised  it 
as  the  gift  of  God,  and  blessed  the  name  of  the  Lord  who  giveth 
meat  to  them  that  fear  Him.  Thus  by  the  care  of  God  and  the 
ministrations  of  their  faithful  neighbours,  they  passed  the  summer 
in  much  poverty  and  steadfast  patience.”2 

This  continuation  may  have  been  supplied  for  the  purpose  of 
rounding  off  the  abrupt  ending  of  the  chronicler’s  narrative.  It 
adds  nothing  to  the  narrative  except  the  merest  platitudes;  that  the 
arrival  of  the  bread  was  communicated  to  the  abbot  and  that  the 


1 “ Et  tu ,”  ait  sanctus,  “ panem  unum 
da  pan  peri  ; panem  et  dimidiurn  oper  arris 
reserva  ; Nobis  autem  provident  Dominus 
sicul  vult .”  Tulit  ille  panem  et  abut.  Et, 
ecce,  duo  viri  de  vicino  castro,  cui  nomen 

Knaresburgh,  astiterunt  prae  foribus,  tra- 
hentes  post  se  redam  onustam  panibus  de 
simila  munda.  A udierat  enim  vir  nobilis, 
Eustachius  films  Johannis,  de  fratribus 
quod  cohortati  erant  inopia,  et  mi  sit  eis  de 


mensa  sua  benedictionem.  [ Memorials , i, 
50.) 

2 V ere  bonus  Dominus  et  fidelis  in 
promissis,  qui  panem  unum  cribarium  tot 
similagiis  compensavit.  Nuntiatum  est 
abbati  et  fratribus,  et  agnitum  est  Dei 
donum,  et  benedixerunt  nomen  Domini  qui 
dat  cscam  timentibus  se.  Sic,  procurante 
Deo  et  vicinis  fidelibus  ministr antibus , 
aestivum  ternpus  transigunt,  in  paupertate 
niulta  et  patient ia  forti.  ( Memorials , i,  51.) 
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summer  was  passed,  in  patience  and  poverty.  The  author  of  the 
continuation  was  apparently  quite  unaware  of  the  events  which 
had  been  related  in  the  missing  portion  of  the  chronicler’s  narrative, 
or  at  any  rate,  he  does  not  refer  to  them.  He  is  not  interested  in 
the  famine  except  perhaps  as  a trial  of  the  abbot’s  faith.  But  his 
continuation  has  been  grafted  on  to  the  original  narrative  so  skil- 
fully, that  hitherto  it  has  been  unsuspected. 

Returning  then  to  this  narrative,  it  is  reasonable  to  suppose 
that  the  chronicler  intended  to  relate  some  fact  in  connection  with 
the  famine  which  had  an  important  bearing  on  the  abbey  itself,  for 
if  he  had  no  such  intention,  and  if  the  famine  and  its  dramatic  relief 
were  a mere  episode,  without  any  lasting  effect  on  the  structure  of 
the  abbey,  it  is  difficult  to  see  why  such  an  incident  should  bulk  so 
largely  in  a chronicle  which  sets  out  to  relate  “ how  the  church  of 
Fountains  was  founded  and  in  what  way  that  vine,  blessed  of  God, 
grew  in  a place  of  vast  solitude.” 

It  is  most  probable,  therefore,  that  the  account  of  the  famine  did 
actually  relate  some  important  facts,  and  that  one  of  these  facts 
was  the  origin  of  the  name  of  Fountains.  This,  indeed,  seems  to 
arise  spontaneously  out  of  the  narrative  as  it  exists,  for  it  can  be 
easily  imagined  that  the  welcome  arrival  of  an  abundant  supply  of 
bread,  sufficient  for  the  needs  of  the  poor  who  flocked  to  them  as 
well  as  for  their  own,  would  arouse  a very  special  interest  in  their 
benefactor,  Eustace  Fitz-John,  the  lord  of  Knaresborough.  The 
town  of  Knaresborough  was  probably  already  well  known  to  them, 
and  it  is  not  unlikely  that  they  had  passed  through  it  on  their  road  to 
Ripon,  and  the  numerous  fountains  rising  in  its  neighbourhood  could 
not  have  escaped  their  notice,  if  their  medicinal  powers  were  not 
also  already  known  to  them.  The  boundary  of  the  royal  manor  of 
Knaresborough  extended  to  within  three  or  four  miles  of  their  habi- 
tation, and  the  abbot,  when  scouring  the  district  for  food,  was 
unfortunate  enough,  judging  from  after  events,  to  find  Eustace 
Fitz-John  absent  from  the  manor.  To  the  monks  existing  on  a 
diet  of  elm  leaves,  a man  who  sent  them  bread  by  the  cart-load  must 
have  been,  what  St.  Bernard  might  call,  “ the  rarest  bird  on  earth  ” 
(rarissima  avis  in  terris).1  When,  thereafter,  supplies  of  food  con- 
tinued to  arrive  at  regular  times  (for  it  is  impossible  to  imagine  that 
Eustace  Fitz-John  sent  one  supply  only  or  that  the  famine  im- 
mediately came  to  an  end),  the  “ Benedicite  ” would  be  sung  with 
genuine  fervour,  the  verse  “ Benedicite  fontes  Domino  ” reminding 
them  of  the  fountains  of  Knaresborough,  acquired  a new  signifi- 


1 Letter  to  abbot  ( Memorials  i,  3?). 
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cance  which  they  expressed  in  the  name  of  their  abbey  to  commemo- 
rate the  unfailing  charity  of  their  benefactor.  The  verse  itself 
became  the  motto  of  the  abbey.  Such  a natural  conclusion  of  the 
incident,  based  as  it  is  solely  on  the  assumption  that  the  early 
monks  had  some  acquaintance  with  the  natural  features  of  their 
neighbourhood,  explains  the  origin  of  the  name  of  their  abbey,  and 
at  the  same  time  provides  a satisfactory  reason  for  the  lengthy  ac- 
count of  the  famine  which  otherwise  remains  an  isolated  and  mean- 
ingless episode.  A number  of  arguments  supporting  the  Knares- 
borough  origin  of  the  name  of  the  abbey  are  to  be  found  in  other 
documents  published  in  the  two  volumes  of  the  “Memorials  of 
Fountains  Abbey,”  and  particularly  in  Mr.  Walbran’s  valuable 
historical  notes. 

(1)  The  foundation  charter  of  Archbishop  Thurstan  to  Fountains 
is  undated,  but  it  seems  not  to  have  been  granted  until  some  time 
after  the  actual  gift  of  the  site,  for  it  is  witnessed  by  William  the 
Dean.  William  was  the  successor  in  that  office  of  Hugh,  who 
entered  Fountains  about  two  years  after  its  foundation.  This 
charter  must  have  been  granted  after  December,  1134,  therefore. 
It  refers  to  the  abbey  as  St.  Mary  of  Fountains.  Again,  the  charter 
of  Stephen  in  December,  1135,  confirming  the  foundation  charter 
of  the  archbishop,  does  so  to  the  abbot  and  monks  of  Fountains. 
So  that  in  1135,  at  any  rate,  the  abbey  was  known  by  its  new  name 
of  Fountains  instead  of  Skeldale,  as  at  first 

(2)  Eustace  Fitz-John  was  the  lord  of  Aldborough  and  Knares- 
borough  in  1130.  He  was  killed  in  the  Welsh  wars  in  1157.  Ailred 
of  Rievaulx  says  of  him:  “ De  magnis  proceribus  Angliae,  regi 
quondam  Henrico  familiarissimus,  vir  summae  prudentiae  et  in 
secularibus  negotiis  magni  consilii.”  In  1139  he  was  a Justice 
Itinerant  with  Walter  Espec,  the  founder  of  Kirkham  and  Rievaulx. 
Eustace  Fitz-John  was  likewise  a liberal  supporter  of  the  peculiar 
religious  movement  of  his  time,  for  he  founded  the  three  monasteries 
of  Malton,  Alnwick,  and  Watton.  But  a more  significant  bene- 
faction, as  far  as  Fountains  is  concerned,  was  the  grant  of  two  caru- 
cates  of  land  in  Cay  ton  (near  Fountains)  to  that  abbey.  This 
grant  was  confirmed  by  Stephen  in  1135,  in  the  same  charter  which 
confirmed  the  grant  of  the  site  by  the  archbishop,  and  these  are  the 
only  grants  confirmed  by  this  charter.  Further,  in  1155,  Eustace 
Fitz-John  was  present  as  a witness  to  the  charter  of  Henry  II,  and 
this  charter  also  recites  the  grant  of  these  two  carucates  of  land  in 
Cayton. 
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This  grant  of  land  in  Cayton  by  Eustace  Fitz-John  in  or  before 
the  year  1135,  is  not  mentioned  in  the  chronicle,  an  inexplicable 
omission,  seeing  that  it  was  the  first  addition  to  the  original  endow- 
ment of  the  abbey,  and  in  view  of  the  fact  that  several  later  grants 
are  duly  recorded.  The  grant  of  the  Cayton  lands  must  either  have 
been  made  with  the  first  cart-load  of  bread,  in  which  case  it  would 
surely  call  for  mention,  or  it  must  have  been  made  later,  in  which 
case  it  clearly  shows  a continuing  assistance  to  the  abbey,  an  assis- 
tance which  in  all  probability  continued  during  the  whole  period  of 
the  famine.  But  again  such  continuous  aid  is  not  recorded  in  the 
narrative,  unless  the  words  " the  ministrations  of  their  faithful 
neighbours  " are  thus  intended.  These  words  may  be  regarded 
as  a somewhat  inadequate  recognition  of  the  supplies  of  food  sent 
to  the  abbey,  but  they  do  not  explain  the  silence  as  regards  the 
Cayton  lands. 

The  omission  of  the  " Narratio  ” to  state  the  origin  of  the  name 
of  Fountains  in  clear  and  unmistakable  language  is  thus  accom- 
panied by  the  omission  of  another  closety  related  fact  in  that  chroni- 
cle. The  conclusion  seems  to  be  irresistible,  that  either  the  chroni- 
cler deliberately  suppressed  these  facts  or  that  the  chronicle  has 
come  down  in  a mutilated  form.  The  former  alternative  may  be 
excluded,  as  the  famine  narrative  up  to  a certain  point,  clearly 
promises  to  give  the  genesis  of  the  name.  It  would  appear  therefore 
that  the  original  manuscript  became  defective  in  some  way  or  other, 
and  that  the  present  ending  of  the  famine  narrative  has  been  sup- 
plied by  a later  copyist,  who,  by  his  omission  of  essential  parts  of 
the  chronicler's  narrative,  has  given  a very  imperfect  account  of 
the  services  rendered  by  Eustace  Fitz-John  as  well  as  obscured  the 
real  origin  of  the  name  of  the  abbey. 

That  the  fountains  of  Knaresborough  were  worthy  of  being  so 
celebrated  is  shown  by  the  fact  that,  in  the  course  of  time,  the  town 
of  Harrogate  has  been  built  in  consequence  of  them.  In  Eliza- 
bethan times,  and  for  long  afterwards,  what  are  now  known  as  the 
waters  of  Harrogate,  were  still  called  the  fountains  of  Knares- 
borough, and  the  site  on  which  Harrogate  afterwards  was  built, 
“a  rude  barren  Moore."  The  earliest  treatise  on  these  fountains 
was  written  by  Edmund  Deane,  M.D.,  in  1626, 1 and  the  authentic 
history  of  some  of  the  waters  is  traced  by  him  back  to  1571*  Before 
that  date  their  history  is  quite  unknown,  though  tradition  hands 

1 Spadacrene  Anglica,  or  The  English  Forest  of  Knaresborow.  By  Edmund 
Spaw  Fountain.  Being  a briefe  Treatise  Deane,  1626.  Edited  by  Dr.  Ruther- 
of  the  acide,  or  tart  Fountaine  in  the  ford,  1921. 
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down,  in  the  name  of  some  of  the  wells,  the  reputation  they  had 
acquired  in  former  times.  Thus  Deane  refers  to  St.  Magnus  or 
Mugnus-Well,  and  also  to  St.  Robert's  Well,  and  there  was  a St. 
Anne's  Well.  There  was  a relic  of  St.  Anne — a piece  of  the  scalp- 
in  Fountains  Abbey.  When  St.  Robert  of  Knaresborough  died 
on  the  24th  September,  1218,  the  monks  made  strenuous  efforts 
to  secure  the  remains  of  the  saint  for  burial  in  the  abbey.  " At 
length,  when  his  end  was  nigh,  the  monks  of  Fountains  hastened 
to  his  cell,  bringing  their  habit  in  which  to  invest  his  body  for 
burial.  But  he  said,  ‘ My  own  garment  is  sufficient  for  me,  nor  do  I 
covet  another.'  Soon  after,  having  bestowed  his  blessing  on  Ivo  and 
others  who  stood  by,  he  expired.  He  had  previously  foretold  that, 
after  his  death,  the  monks  of  Fountains  would  endeavour  to  take 
possession  of  his  body,  and  expressed  a wish  that  they  should  be 
resisted,  for  he  would  be  buried  where  he  died.  They  came,  as  he 
had  predicted,  saying  it  was  but  decent  and  convenient  that  the 
body  of  so  excellent  a person  should  rather  be  buried  in  a solemn 
than  in  a sterile  and  desolate  place.  They  were  met  by  the  expres- 
sion of  his  own  wishes,  and  as  soldiers  had  come  from  Knaresborough 
castle  to  enforce  them,  the  men  of  Fountains  returned  sorrowing.”1 
The  incident  at  least  indicates  that  communication  between  Foun- 
tains Abbey  and  Knaresborough  was  not  uncommon. 

With  the  dissolution  of  the  monasteries  the  reputation  of  sainted 
wells  or  fountains,  such  as  St.  Mugnus,  St.  Robert,  St.  Anne,  and 
others  was  quickly  forgotten,  and  only  fountains  whose  virtues 
could  be  accounted  for  by  their  mineral  constituents  became  worthy 
of  consideration.  The  fountains  of  Knaresborough  were  not  found 
wanting  in  this  respect,  and  between  80  and  90  of  these  medicinal 
mineral  fountains  constitute  the  waters  of  Harrogate.  Probably 
nowhere  in  Europe — certainly  at  no  other  spa  in  Europe— is  such 
a congeries  of  fountains  found,  and  the  extraordinary  natural 
phenomenon  was  most  effectively  and  appropriately  expressed  in 
the  name  of  Fountains  Abbey. 

1 Memorials  i,  169. 


THE  WEST  CHOIR  CLERESTORY  WINDOWS 

IN  YORK  MINSTER. 

By  the  Rev.  F.  HARRISON,  M.A.,  F. S. A. Scot. 

In  this  paper  an  attempt  will  be  made  to  describe  in  some  detail 
the  eight  windows,  four  on  the  north  side  and  four  on  the  south  side, 
in  the  west  choir  of  York  Minster.  These  windows  form  a unity 
in  themselves.  Not  only  are  they  of  similar  design  and  colour,  and 
of  the  same  date  as  each  other,  but  also  their  subject-matter  forms 
a separate  group,  distinct  from  the  other  subjects  represented  in 
the  Minster  windows.  In  the  thirty-eight  large  lights  many  of  those 
are  commemorated,  popes  as  well  as  archbishops,  bishops,  and  kings, 
who  made  the  epic  of  the  conversion  of  the  north  to  Christianity 
in  the  seventh  and  eighth  centuries  and  built  the  Saxon  churches  on 
the  site  of  the  present  Minster  as  the  sign  and  the  symbol  of  that 
conversion. 

Before  the  detailed  description  of  the  windows  is  begun,  a few 
general  remarks  on  them  must  be  made.  In  the  first  place, 
the  glass  which  they  contain  is  amongst  the  latest  mediaeval 
glass  in  the  Minster.  In  general  it  is  true  to  say  that  the 
windows  are  contemporary  with  the  stonework  into  which  they 
were  fitted.  There  are  certain  obvious  exceptions  to  this 
statement,  such  as  the  fifteenth  and  the  eighteenth  - century 
glass  in  the  south  transept,  the  nineteenth-century  glass  in  the 
north  transept,  and  the  foreign  glass  in  the  easternmost  window  on 
the  south  wall  of  the  Lady  Chapel.  But  the  statement  is  correct 
as  a general  statement ; and  of  no  part  of  the  Minster  is  it  more  true 
than  of  the  west  choir  clerestory,  the  glass  in  which  belongs  to  the 
early  fifteenth  century. 

In  the  second  place,  this  group  of  windows  has  suffered  grievously 
from  the  effects  of  old  age,  previous  restorations,  and  fire.  A de- 
tailed examination  of  the  windows  reveals  a good  deal  of  modem 
glass.  These  eight  windows,  and  especially  the  four  on  the  south 
side,  were  badly  damaged  in  the  fire  of  1829.  The  holes  were  filled 
up,  but  most  unsatisfactorily;  for  on  the  south  side  not  a single 
name-scroll  remains  in  the  tracery  glass,  most  of  the  figures  in 
which  are  mutilated  beyond  recognition,  and  some  of  the  figures  in 
the  large  lights  cannot  now  be  named  for  the  same  reason. 
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In  the  third  place,  beautiful  as  is  the  design  of  these  windows 
(see  fig.  i),  the  stonework  is  in  a very  bad  condition.  The  writer 
has  examined  it  from  the  leads  on  the  roof  of  the  choir  aisles ; and  it 
is  no  exaggeration  to  say  that  if  the  glass  is  in  dire  need  of  preserva- 
tion so  is  the  stone.  A considerable  proportion  of  the  large  sum 
now  being  expended  on  the  windows  is  being  devoted  to  the 
stonework.  At  the  present  time  two  of  the  windows  in  the  clere- 
story of  the  east  choir  are  in  the  workshop,  the  condition  of  the 
mullions  and  the  tracery  having  compelled  the  work  of  preservation. 
The  observer  from  below  hardly  realises  facts  of  this  kind. 

Where  no  name  in  the  description  is  attached  to  a figure,  the 
reason  is  either  that  the  name-plate  or  the  scroll  is  missing,  or  that 
even  at  the  distance  of  the  width  of  the  choir  from  the  window  and 
with  the  aid  of  good  binoculars  the  name  could  not  be  read.  The 
writer  has  had  the  opportunity  of  examining  these  windows  almost 
from  the  best  position,  on  many  occasions,  and  under  ideal  condi- 
tions of  light.  Where  letters  have  been  made  out,  they  are  given, 
though  in  many  cases  nothing  but  a guess  can  be  made  at  the  iden- 
tity of  the  figures,  and  sometimes  not  even  that. 

The  writer  acknowledges  with  gratitude  the  help  he  has  received 
from  the  Rev.  C.  V.  Collier,  F.S.A.,  in  connection  with  the  heraldry 
of  the  windows. 

From  fig.  I the  design  of  the  windows  can  be  easily  understood. 
Six  of  them  are  exactly  of  this  design.  The  other  two — the  one  on 
each  side  nearest  the  lantern— are  slightly  different.  Each  of  the 
six  contains  five  lights  surmounted  by  tracery.  Lights  I and  II, 
and  IV  and  V,  have  over  them  four  smaller  lights  (9  to  12,  and  15 
to  18,  respectively) ; and  over  these  smaller  lights  are,  in  each  case, 
two  others  of  the  same  size  (3  and  4,  and  7 and  8,  respectively)  and 
three  much  smaller  compartments  (i,  e and  j,  and  k,  f and  l,  re- 
spectively). The  window  is  completed  by  light  III,  and,  over  it, 
smaller  lights  i,  2,  5,  6,  13  and  14,  and  much  smaller  compartments, 
a,  b,  c,  d,  g,  and  h.  These  six  windows  each  consist  therefore  of 
three  divisions:  (1)  a small  Gothic  window  of  two  large  lights 
(I  and  II)  and  tracery  above ; (2)  a similar  window  on  the  right ; 
(3)  a middle  window,  light  III  and  tracery  above.  The  remaining 
two  windows  out  of  the  eight  in  this  group  consist  of  (1)  and  (2)  of 
the  above  divisions,  (3)  being  missing.  The  space  between  the  tops 
of  these  two  component  parts  is  filled  with  two  small  lights. 

The  same  system  of  numbering  and  lettering  (I  to  V,  1 to  18, 
and  a to  /)  is  kept  in  the  description  of  each  window,  even  of  the  two 
four-light  windows.  The  compartments  lettered  in  the  plan  (a  to  l) 
do  not  call  for  comment. 


Description  of  the  Windows. 


Fig.  1, 

illustrating  the  general  design  of  the  windows. 
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North  Side — First  from  Lantern.  Four  lights  and  tracery. 

A.  — Tracery. 

9.  An  old  man,  bearded,  in  blue  cap  and  red  robe  with  white  sleeve. 

10.  Face  disfigured;  blue  cap,  blue  robe,  white  under-robe.  Letters 

on  scroll:  “ he ” 

11.  An  old  man,  bearded,  in  blue  cap,  brownish-red  robe,  and  white 

under-robe  with  the  letter  “ m ” in  gilt  in  several  places. 
Carries  a scroll. 

12.  An  old  man,  bearded,  in  brownish -red  cap,  blue  robe,  and  white 

under-robe  with  the  letter  “ d ” in  gilt  in  several  places. 

Scroll:  “ rophe ” 

Probably  the  above  four  figures  represent  four  prophets, 
amongst  whom  may  be  Malachi  (in  No.  11,  his  initial  being  on 
his  under-robe)  and,  in  No.  12,  Daniel. 

15.  Head  disfigured;  pink  robe  and  white  under-robe  with  gilt 

worked  on  it.  Only  small  fragments  of  the  scroll  remain. 

16.  Mutilated  figure,  in  gold  crown  and  robe  of  pink,  blue,  and 

brownish-red,  lined  with  ermine.  Carries  a scroll : “Da 

rex/’  Probably  King  David. 

17.  An  old  man,  bearded,  in  light-blue  hat,  brownish-red  robe,  and 

white  under-robe.  Carries  a scroll:  “ O . ad  . as  ....  heta,” 
Possibly  the  prophet  Obadiah. 

18.  An  old  man,  bearded,  in  brownish-red  cape,  red  collar,  dark-blue 

robe,  and  white  under-robe.  Only  small  fragments  of  the 
scroll  remain. 

B. — -Lights. 

The  figures  in  the  four  large  lights  are  surmounted  by  white 
canopies  on  blue  and  red  grounds— -the  usual  design  in  this  group 
of  windows.  In  each  canopy  are  figures  of  Christ  and  two  angels. 
Some  of  the  figures  of  the  angels  are,  however,  mutilated. 

I.  King,  in  blue  robe  lined  with  ermine,  which  forms  his  cape,  and 
bordered  with  gold;  red  under-robe  with  gilt  border;  blue 
covering  for  feet ; gold  crown  and  sceptre.  Name-plate  below 

reads  either  “ E deira  rex  ” (with  the  word  “ rex  ” 

upside  down),  or,  as  a nearer  view  seems  to  reveal,  " E 

deuin  rex.”  The  first  reading  might  suggest  that  the  figure 
is  that  of  Ida,  King  of  Deira  (d.  559);  the  second  reading, 
Edwin.  A copy  of  an  eighteenth-century  MS.  account  of  the 
Minster  windows  in  the  possession  of  the  writer  gives  the 
reading  as:  “ Edwardus  Tertius  Rex.”  The  arms  underneath 
are  not  those  of  Edward  III,  though  this  is  no  conclusive  evi- 
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dence  against  the  figure  being  that  of  Edward  III.  There  is, 
however,  no  other  mediaeval  character  represented  in  these 
eight  windows.  Against  the  second  reading  is  the  fact  that 
King  Edwin  appears  in  the  same  window  in  the  third  light. 
The  only  safe  conclusion  is  that  the  identity  of  the  figure  is 
uncertain. 

II.  Pope;  red  chasuble  with  gold  border,  white  and  gilt  dalmatic, 
white  tunicle,  pallium  with  gold  fringe  (four  crosses),  double 
cross  of  gold,  white  nimbus,  gold  ring  on  second  finger  of  right 
hand,  which  is  raised  in  blessing,  while  left  hand  holds  a gold 
cross-staff.  Name-plate  below  contains  only  a small  fragment 
of  the  name,  which  is  illegible,  and  the  letters:  “ p . p . ''  for 
“ papa.” 

IV  (third  light).  King;  blue  robe  fastened  with  gold  and  jewelled 

clasp  and  lined  with  ermine,  which  forms  his  cape,  white  and 
gilt  under-robe,  gold  belt  and  buckle,  feet  in  red.  From  his 
left  hand  proceeds  a scroll:  “ Anglie  et  Francie,''  which  was 
probably  put  there  by  mistake  after  the  fire  of  1829.  Another 
possibility  is  that  originally  this  figure  was  one  of  Edward  III, 
the  first  English  king  to  claim  the  crown  of  France,  and  was 
in  the  first  light.  Name-plate  below:  “ Scs  Edwin  r . . 

V (fourth  light).  Paulinus;  red  chasuble,  with  gilt  border;  white 

and  gilt  dalmatic  or  tunicle ; white  and  gilt  mitre ; pallium 
with  four  crosses;  gold  cross-staff;  ring  on  right  hand,  which 
is  raised  in  blessing.  Name-plate  below:  “ . . cs  Paulin  . . 
Archiep  . . 

In  his  account  of  the  Minster  glass  published  in  the  Report  of 
the  Proceedings  of  the  Yorkshire  Philosophical  Society  for  the 
year  1914,  Mr.  George  Benson1  read  the  name-plate  under  the  second 

figure  as  “ verus  PP.”  Brown's  “ Arms  on  the  Glass  in 

York  Minster  ”2  (1859)  reads  it  in  the  same  way.  The  MS.  account 
of  the  glass  previously  referred  to  has  the  name-plate  blank.  It 
seems  therefore  as  though  the  name  of  Pope  Silverius  (d.  538),  a 
contemporary  of  King  Ida  (d.  559),  was  inserted  after  the  fire  of 
1829. 

C. — Shields  under  the  large  figures. 

I.  Quarterly,  1st  and  4th  azure  three  fleur-de-lys  or,  2nd  and  3rd 

gules  three  lions  passant  guardant  or  for  England,  temp,  end 
of  reign  of  Henry  IV. 

II.  Argent  three  reindeers'  heads  cabossed  sable  for  Archbishop 

Bo  wet  3 

1 p.  98.  * p.  223.  3 Burke. 
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Photo  cy  R.  C.  Greene , Clerk  of  Works,  I or  h Minster. 


North  Side — Second  from  Lantern 
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IV.  Gules  a chevron  ermine  between  three  round  buckles  or  for 

Thomas  Dalby,1  archdeacon  of  Richmond  (d.  1400). 

V.  Gules  a bend  raguly  argent  between  two  garbs  or  for  Thomas 

Walworth,2  prebendary  of  Bugthorpe  in  York  Minster,  brother 
of  Sir  William  Walworth,  Lord  Mayor  of  London  in  1374  and 
1380,  who  figures  in  the  Peasants'  Revolt  of  1381.  Burke 
gives  these  as  the  arms  of  the  Lord  Mayor. 

All  the  shields  are  slightly  damaged. 

Round  the  Walworth  shield  a flowing  scroll,  containing,  so  far 
as  it  can  be  read,  the  following:  “ Credo  in  Deum  patrem  omni  . . . 
tern  Creato  . . . terra  . .";  the  words  are  continued  on  a similar 

scroll  round  the  Bowet  shield:  “ in  . . . tu  . [Christum  ?]  ortum 

resurrectu  . . . pati  ..."  The  words,  though  in  places  indistinct, 
are  the  Latin  words  of  parts  of  the  Apostles'  Creed. 

If  the  shields  are  the  originals,  or  at  least  copies,  even  though 
damaged,  the  window  belongs  to  the  period  of  the  episcopate  of 
Bowet  (1407-1423),  and  cannot  be  earlier  than  the  year  1406,  when 
Walworth  died,  or  later  than  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  Henry  V, 
who  reduced  the  five  fleur-de-lys  in  the  arms  of  England  assumed 
by  Edward  III,  to  three  following  the  King  of  France  (see  Burke, 
“ The  Royal  Armory,"  introduction  to  General  Armory). 

North  Side* — Second  from  Lantern.  This  is  the  window  for  the 
preservation  of  which  a fund  is  being  raised  in  the  City  of  Leeds. 

A. — Tracery. 

1.  King,  said  to  be  David,  though  there  is  now  no  means  of  identi- 

fying the  figure ; gold  crown ; blue  robe  lined  with  ermine ; 
holds  a shield  argent  a cross  or,  which  can  have  no  place  in 
heraldry. 

2.  Jumbled. 

3.  King  ; gold  crown;  gold  sceptre  in  right  hand;  blue  robe  lined 

with  ermine;  cross  on  breast;  five  gilt  stripes  on  under-robe. 
Scroll  below:  “ex  iudicare  . . m,"  of  which  no  sense  can  be 
made. 

4.  King;  gold  crown;  cape  of  blue  lined  with  ermine;  lower  part 

of  figure  mutilated.  Scroll  in  right  hand:  “ . . . lomo  . ." 
(“  Solomon  " ?) 

5.  St.  Peter,  holding  in  left  hand  an  open  book,  and  in  right  hand 

two  gold  keys;  golden  halo;  red  robe. 

6.  St.  Paul,  holding  in  left  hand  a naked  sword  with  point  down- 

wards; no  head-dress. 

1 Burke.  Pap  worth,  p.  404.  2 Papworth,  p.  217. 
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7.  King;  gold  crown;  blue  robe  lined  with  ermine;  sceptre  over 

right  shoulder;  letters  on  scroll  illegible. 

8.  King;  gold  crown;  blue  sleeve  on  left  arm;  red  robe  ; letteis  on 

scroll  illegible. 

9.  St.  John.  Young  man  with  golden  hair;  white  halo;  full 

red  robe,  through  which  the  right  hand  shows.  Scroll: 
“.  . . 0I1  . . . ,"  probably  for  “ Johannes. " 

10.  Older  man  with  white  hair;  gold  halo;  blue  robe.  Scroll: 

“ S . . . . uum." 

11.  St.  James  the  Less ; red  robe;  white  beard  and  hair ; gold  halo; 

holds  gold  staff.  Scroll:  “ S . . Jacobu  . ." 

12.  Fragments  only  of  the  figure  of  a lady  clad  in  white ; gold  cross- 

staff can  be  seen. 

13.  St.  James  the  Greater;  gold  halo;  pinkish-brown  robe;  gold 

staff ; white  bag  suspended  round  the  left  shoulder  and  hanging 
on  the  right  side.  Scroll:  “ S . . Ja  . . bus." 

14.  St.  Andrew;  gold  halo;  blue  robe;  gold  cross  (X)  in  front  of 

figure. 

15.  St.  Matthew;  white  hair  and  beard;  gold  halo;  purple  robe; 

holds  in  right  hand  a scroll:  " Ma  . . ei  . ." 

16.  St.  Thomas ; head  mutilated ; full  blue  lobe ; holds  in  right  hand 

a staff,  and  in  left  hand  a scroll : “ Scs  . homas.” 

17.  St.  Philip;  white  hair  and  beard;  gold  halo;  pinkish-brow  and 

purple  robe;  holds  in  left  hand  a cross-staff  resting  on  the 
ground,  and  in  right  hand  a scroll:  " S . . Philippus." 

18.  St.  Bartholomew;  blue  robe;  white  hair  and  beard;  gold  halo. 

Scroll  in  left  hand:  " S . . Bartho  . . me  . ." 

B. — Lights. 

In  the  five  large  lights: 

I.  Bishop,  who  is  wearing  a mitre  edged  with  gold  and  in  a nimbus, 

a red  cope  bordered  with  gold  and  jewels  and  fastened  with  a 
gold  buckle,  a dalmatic  of  blue  and  white  stripes,  and  on  the 
white  stripes  gilt  stars.  Cross-staff  of  gold.  Right  hand 
raised  in  blessing.  On  the  name-plate  below  the  only  letters 
that  can  be  distinguished  with  certainty  are:  “ Scs.  .in. . ," 
though  the  marks  maybe  made  into  “ Scs urius  . . us." 

II.  King  Oswald;  gold  crow;  blue  robe  lined  with  ermine,  which 

forms  the  cape ; white  under-robe  ornamented  with  gilt ; gold 
sceptre.  Name-plate  reads:  "Scs  Oswaldus  Rex." 

III.  Pope  Honorius;  gold  crown  (damaged) ; red  chasuble  bordered 
with  gold  and  white ; white  and  gold  dalmatic ; white  tunicle ; 
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double-barred  cross-staff  of  gold;  seven  crosses  on  pallium; 
right  hand  raised  in  blessing.  On  a level  with  his  shoulders, 
in  the  borders  of  the  light,  are  two  bearded  figures.  Name- 
plate reads:  “Sanct..  Honori..  papa/’ 

IV.  KingOswiu;  gold  crown  and  sceptre ; blue  robe  edged  with  gold 

and  white  and  lined  with  ermine,  which  forms  the  cape ; white 
and  gilt  under-robe;  gold  and  pearled  belt.  On  the  white 
under-robe  the  letter  “ m ” is  worked  several  times.  Round 
his  head  a scroll,  on  which  the  words : “ Memento  fin  ” appear. 
Name-plate  reads:  “ Scu  Oswiu  Rex  mr.” 

V.  Bishop  Finan  of  Lindisfame;  white  and  gold  mitre;  red  cope 

with  gilt  ornamented  border ; white  dalmatic  with  blue  stripes 
and  gilt  crosses  on  it;  gold  cross-staff.  Name-plate  reads: 
“ . . . Finan  Epus.” 

As  the  bishop  on  Os  will’s  left  is  Finan,  who  baptised  him  and 
worked  with  him,  Oswald’s  companion  may  be  Paulinus.  But  the 
pallium,  which  was  granted  to  Paulinus  by  Honorius,  is  absent. 
The  figure  on  Oswald’s  right  may  therefore  be  Aidan.  The 
eighteenth-century  MS.  account  of  the  Minster  windows  previously 
referred  to,  however,  states  that  the  name-plate  under  this  figure 
read:  “ Scs  ....  Archiepus.”  If  this  is  correct,  then  Aidan  must  be 
ruled  out.  It  is  perhaps  impossible  now  to  settle  the  point. 

C.— Shields. 

I.  Quarterly,  ist  and  4th  gules  a lion  rampant  or,  2nd  and  3rd  cheeky 

or  and  azure  all  within  a bordure  argent  for  Warrenne  and 
Surrey.1 

II.  Argent  on  a fess  sable  three  crosses  flory  fitches  or,  said  to  be  the 

arms  of  John  de  Newton,  Treasurer  of  the  Minster  (1393-1413). 
The  writer,  however,  cannot  find  the  authority  for  this  state- 
ment. The  nearest  approaches  to  them  are: 

(1)  Argent  on  a fess  sable  three  crosses  crosslet  of  the  field 

for  Newsam  of  Warwickshire2;  and 

(2)  Argent  on  a fess  sable  three  crosses  flowered  or  for 

Romaine.3 

III.  Bowet. 

IV.  Sable  a cross  with  the  upright  guttees  de  sang  and  the  horizontal 

ermine,  said  to  be  the  arms  of  John  de  Nottingham,  Treasurer 

1 Attributed  by  Dean  Purey-Cust  York  (1388-1396),  and  afterwards  of 
( Heraldry  of  York  Minster , author’s  pri-  Canterbury  (d.  1414). 
vate  copy,  now  in  Minster  Library,  ii,  2 Papworth,  787;  and  Burke. 

358)  to  Thomas  Arundel,  Archbishop  of  3 Papworth,  787;  and  Burke. 
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of  the  Minster  (1415-1418).  These  are  not  given  either  in 
Burke  or  in  Papworth.  Sir  William  Hallam  has  sable  a cross 
ermine.1 

V.  Gules  three  water-bougets  argent2  impaling  or  a chevron  gules 
for  Roos  and  Stafford.3  This  shield  is  damaged.  Sir  Thomas 
de  Roos  (d.  1383)  married  Beatrix,  daughter  of  the  Earl  of 
Stafford.4 

From  the  shields  it  seems  a likely  conclusion  that  the  window 
was  inserted  by  the  generosity  of  the  noble  families  commemorated 
in  it,  and  was  commenced  during  the  Treasurership  of  Newton — 
probably  just  before  his  death- — and  finished  soon  after  Nottingham 
became  Treasurer,  Bowet  being  Archbishop  at  the  time.  Its  date 
may  thus  be  assigned  to  the  years  1413-1415. 


North  Side — Third  from  Lantern. 


A. — Tracery. 

1.  Female  figure,  kneeling  with  hands  together;  gold  crown;  blue 

robe.  St.  Mary  the  Virgin  ? 

2.  Mutilated;  only  a left  hand  clear. 

3.  St.  Margaret,  sitting;  gold  crown;  blue  robe;  in  left  hand  an 

open  book,  in  right  hand  a gold  cross-staff,  which  she  is  thrust- 
ing into  the  mouth  of  a dragon. 

4.  St.  Katherine,  sitting;  colour  of  robe  uncertain,  either  red  or 

blue  or  both;  in  right  hand  a naked  sword  pointing  upwards; 
left  arm  rests  on  a wheel  of  gold. 

5 and  6.  Small  fragments  of  coloured  glass  in  the  middle  of  white 
glass. 

7.  St.  Helen;  gold  crow;  fragments  of  red  robe  remain;  in  left 

hand  a large  gold  cross;  in  right  hand  a book  with  golden 
clasps. 

8.  St.  Martha;  blue  robe;  in  right  hand  a covered  vessel  (a 

chalice  ?);  in  left  hand  a red  brush  to  sprinkle  holy  water. 

9.  St.  George;  white  armour;  vizier  raised;  gold  sword,  plunged 

into  the  mouth  of  a red  dragon. 

10.  Old  man,  bearded;  bright  blue  robe.  Holds  scroll:  “ A . m . s 

pro..”  (the  prophet  Amos?). 

11.  Old  man,  bearded;  red  robe  with  green  sleeves;  holds  scroll 

in  his  left  hand:  “ mos.” 

12.  St.  Christopher;  bearded;  red  and  blue  coat ; white  under-robe ; 

gold  staff;  figure  of  the  Holy  Child  on  his  left  shoulder. 


1 Papworth,  620;  and  Burke. 

2 Burke. 


of  Stafford  of  Grafton,  Hertfordshire. 
* Purey-Cust,  ii,  282. 


3 Given  by  Burke  as,  by  itself,  the  arms 
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13.  St.  Peter;  gold  nimbus;  blue  robe;  holds  (possibly)  a white  and 

a gold  key.  Scroll:  . . . Petrus.” 

14.  St.  Stephen ; gold  nimbus ; red  dalmatic ; white  and  gilt  tunicle ; 

holds  in  right  hand  three  large  stones,  and  in  left  hand  a bundle 
tied  with  gilt. 

15.  Malachi;  purple  cap;  blue  robe;  brown  sleeve  on  right  arm. 

Scroll:  “ Malachi  as.” 

lb.  An  angel ; red  robe ; golden  wings ; holds  shield  azure  a bend  or 
for  Scrope  impaling  or  a lion  rampant  sable  for  Welles.1 

17.  An  angel;  red  robe;  golden  wings;  holds  shield  azure  a bend  or 

within  a bordure  gules  charged  with  eight  mitres  for  Arch- 
bishop Scrope. 

18.  Micah;  red  cap;  blue  robe;  brown  sleeve  on  left  arm.  Scroll: 

“ Michea.” 

B.  — Lights. 

In  the  five  large  lights: 

I.  Archbishop  Bosa;  gold  mitre  (in  nimbus)  and  cross-staff;  blue 

chasuble;  red  dalmatic;  white  and  gilt  tunicle;  right  hand 
raised  in  blessing;  pallium  with  gold  fringe,  five  crosses  visible. 
Name-plate  below:  “ Sane  Bosa  Archieps.” 

II.  King  Oswiu ; gold  crown  and  sceptre ; red  robe  lined  with  ermine, 

which  forms  his  cape ; white  and  gilt  under-robe ; feet  covered 
with  red.  Name-plate  below:  “ Sanctus  Oswius  rex.” 

III.  PopeAgatho;  triple  gold  crown  (in  nimbus);  double-barred  gold 
cross;  right  hand  raised  in  blessing;  blue  chasuble;  white 
and  gilt  dalmatic;  white  and  gilt  tunicle;  pallium  has  six 
crosses.  Name-plate  below:  “ Sanctus  Agatho  pp.” 

IV.  King  Alfred;  gold  crown  and  sceptre ; red  upper-robe  lined  with 

ermine;  long  blue  under-robe;  gold  belt  and  buckle.  Name- 
plate below:  ” Alfridus  rex.” 

V.  Archbishop;  gold  mitre  (in  nimbus)  and  cross-staff;  blue 

chasuble;  red  dalmatic;  white  tunicle ; pallium  has  six  crosses. 
Name-plate  below:  “.  . a . w . u . . Archieps.”  Mr.  Benson 
read  this  scroll  as  " Scs  Wilfridus  Archeps.” 

C.  — Shields. 

Five,  each  azure  a bend  or  for  Scrope.  So  that,  counting  the 
two  shields  in  the  small  lights,  the  Scrope  arms  appear  seven  times 
in  the  window.  They  give  rise,  however,  to  a difficulty.  All  except 
the  fourth  and  fifth  in  the  lowest  row,  which  are  badly  damaged, 
bear  traces  of  some  device  in  sable  outline  on  the  bend  or.  This 

1 Benson,  100;  Papworth,  85,  who  with  Burke  gives  it  for  Welles  of  Lincolnshire. 
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has  been  interpreted1  as  a lion  and  as  marking  the  difference  between 
the  Scropes  of  Masham — to  which  family  the  Archbishop  belonged — 
and  the  Scropes  of  Bolton.  Further,  certain  other  differences  have 
been  observed,2  such  as  a crescent,  an  annulet,  and  a fleur-de-lys  on 
the  shoulder  of  the  lion  for  sons  of  Stephen  Scrope  of  Masham.  As 
Mr.  Benson  points  out,  the  mark  of  difference  for  the  Scropes  of 
Masham  is  a label  argent.3  This  is  found  in  other  places  in 
the  Minster,  but  in  each  case  the  bend  or  is  marked  with  lines. 
The  present  writer  can  distinguish  an  annulet  on  the  bend 
of  the  shield  at  the  foot  of  the  second  light  in  the  window 
under  consideration,  but  not  the  other  marks  for  difference. 
The  annulet  signifies,  if  accompanied  by  the  label  of  three 
points  argent  on  the  field,  Sir  John  Lescrop,  fifth  son  of  Henry, 
first  Lord  Scrope  of  Masham  (d.  1405). 4 If  the  label  is  charged 
with  the  annulet,  then  Thomas  le  Scrope.  The  annulet  is, 
however,  the  only  mark  of  difference  within  the  family  of  Masham 
Scropes  given  by  Papworth,  who  does  not  mention  the  lion  at  all. 
No  herald  that  the  writer  has  consulted  on  this  point  knows  any- 
thing of  the  lion  in  this  coat,  and  Burke  is  silent  on  the  point. 

The  date  of  this  window  is  a matter  of  conjecture  only.  Scrope 
was  executed  in  1405.  It  does  not  appear  to  the  writer  likely  that 
after  his  execution  for  rebellion  against  Henry  IV  the  then  Dean 
and  Chapter  would  have  dared  to  insert  the  arms  of  his  family  no 
fewer  than  seven  times  in  the  same  window.  If  this  part  of  the 
choir  was  finished  in  1400  there  can  be  no  serious  objection  to  the 
window  belonging  to  the  year  1404.  The  only  other  probable  date 
would  appear  to  be  much  later,  unless  the  weak  Henry  VI  early  in 
his  reign  granted  permission  for  the  arms  to  appear. 

North  Side — Fourth  from  Lantern. 

A. — Tracery. 

1.  King;  gold  crown;  blue  robe;  brownish-red  under-robe; 

sword  (or  sceptre)  in  right  hand,  pointing  upwards;  orb  in 
left  hand;  ermine  mantle. 

2.  King;  red  robe;  ermine  cape.  Shield  at  foot.  Mutilated. 

Scroll : " . . co  . . eua  .” 

3.  Pope;  triple  crown  of  gold;  dark  (purple  ?)  cope;  blue  dalmatic 

with  two  broad  gilt  stripes ; gold  cross-staff  in  left  hand  (only 
the  lower  portion  left). 

4.  Bishop  (or  Pope);  gold  mitre  (or  crown);  pastoral  staff  in  left 

1 Benson,  100  3 Papworth,  185. 

2 Benson,  100;  Brawn,  227.  4 Papworth,  185. 


Photo  by  R.  C.  Greene,  Clerk  of  Works,  York  Minster, - 
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hand;  blue  cope;  white  dalmatic  or  tunicle ; right  hand  raised 
in  blessing. 

5.  Mutilated;  only  red,  blue,  and  brown  patches  left. 

6.  Crowned  female  (?);  blue  robe  ; neck  and  shoulders  missing. 

7.  Bishop;  gold  mitre;  gold  staff  in  left  hand;  right  hand  raised 

in  blessing;  red  cope;  gilt  and  white  dalmatic. 

8.  Bishop  (?);  head-dress  damaged;  blue  cope;  white  and  gold 

dalmatic  or  tunicle. 

9.  Zachariah ; brown  robe  patched  with  green ; blue  cap ; holds 

a scroll : “ Zakarias.” 

10.  King;  gold  crown;  blue  robe;  gold  belt.  Scroll:  “Micheas”; 

though  there  is  no  Old  Testament  king  of  that  name. 

11.  King;  gold  crown ; red  robe;  white  and  gilt  under-robe ; holds 

sceptre  over  his  right  shoulder.  Scroll:  “Saul ” 

(King  Saul  ?) 

12.  Figure  (mutilated);  blue  robe;  red  cape  or  collar.  Scroll; 

“ Malachias.” 

13.  King;  blue  robe;  red  under-robe ; gold  belt  and  buckle ; holds 

sceptre  in  right  hand.  Scroll  above  left  shoulder:  “ Sol. . mon  ” 
(King  Solomon  ?). 

14.  Isaiah;  cerise  cap;  dark  blue  robe.  Scroll:  “ Ysias  Profetu.” 

15.  King;  gold  crown  and  sceptre;  red  robe;  ermine  cape;  blue 

under-robe.  Scroll:  “ . . , son.” 

16.  Bearded  figure;  red  cap;  blue  robe. 

17.  Angel;  golden  hair  and  wings;  blue  robe;  red  under-robe. 

Scroll:  "Euri..”  (Uriel?). 

18.  Bishop  (?) ; head-dress  mutilated,  possibly  a mitre ; blue  robe 

lined  with  ermine;  gold  cross-staff.  Scroll:  “ Bex  . . e . .” 

B. — Lights. 

In  the  five  large  lights: 

I.  St.  John  of  Beverley;  gold  mitre;  red  cope  edged  with  gilt; 

white  dalmatic  with  blue,  gilt,  and  red  stripes;  massive  gold 
cross-staff  in  his  left  hand,  resting  on  the  ground;  right  hand 
raised  in  blessing.  Name-plate  reads:  “ Scs  (these  letters 
upside  down)  Johes  Bevlai  . . Archie  . . ” 

II.  This  figure  is  a strange  mixture  of  a king  and  a bishop.  Blue 

chasuble;  gold  and  black  amice ; jewelled  crown  (?);  pallium 
without  any  crosses  on  it ; cerise  under-robe ; dark  gold  cross 
over  his  left  shoulder.  Name-plate  reads:  “ Sacs  Ceolwulphus 
Rex.”  According  to  some  accounts  the  figure  is  that  of  King 
Eadberht,  and  the  name-plate  was  inserted  wrongly  after  the 
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fire  of  1829.  Certainly,  according  to  the  arrangement  of  the 
other  five-light  windows  in  this  series,  the  figure  should  be  that 
of  a king. 

III.  Pope;  gold  double  crown;  red  chasuble;  pallium  with  three 

crosses  on  it;  white  and  gilt  dalmatic;  right  hand  raised  in 
blessing,  the  ring  being  visible ; large  gold  cross-staff.  Name- 
plate: " Scs  ....  papa/’ 

IV.  King  Eadberht  (737-758);  gold  crown  and  sceptre;  blue  robe 

lined  with  ermine,  which  forms  the  cape ; cerise  under-robe ; 
gold  belt  and  buckle.  Name-plate:  “.  . Eadbertus  Rex." 

V.  Archbishop  Wilfrid  II ; gold  mitre ; red  cope  bordered  with  gilt ; 

white  and  gold  dalmatic  with  two  broad  blue  stripes  across  it ; 
right  hand  raised  in  blessing;  gold  cross-staff.  Scroll:  " Scs 
Wilfrid  . . Secund  . ." 

C. — Shields. 

I.  Bowet  impaling  azure  a lion  rampant  argent  for  Montalt,  county 

Flint.1 

II.  Gules  an  archiepiscopal  staff  or  surmounted  by  a pallium  argent 

charged  with  six  crosses  fitches  sable  for  the  See  of  York  im- 
paling Bowet. 

III.  Bowet. 

IV.  Bowet  impaling  sable  a cross  lozengy  or  over  all  a bendlet  argent 

for  Ufford.2 

V.  Bowet  impaling  quarterly,  first  and  fourth  gules  twelve  bezants 

a canton  ermine  a crescent  for  difference  for  Zouche  of  Har- 
ryngworth,3  second  and  third  argent  on  a fess  dansettee  sable 
three  bezants  for  Dinan.4 

The  various  family  connections  of  the  Bowets  illustrated  in  these 
shields  are  explained  by  the  late  Dean  Purey-Cust  ("  Heraldry  of 
York  Minster,"  vide  supra,  vol.  ii,  367-371).  The  window  appears 
to  have  been  the  gift  of  Bowet ’s  family  as  his  memorial  in  the  glass, 
and  may  therefore  be  assigned  to  a date  soon  after  his  death  in  1423. 
The  Archbishop  gave  to  the  Minster  the  first  window  from  the  west 
in  the  north  choir  aisle,  in  which  he  is  represented  kneeling  at  the 
foot  of  the  middle  light,  his  coat  of  arms  being  by  his  side. 


1 Burke.  The  late  Dean  Purey-Cust 
attributes  this  coat  to  the  Brune  family, 
a member  of  which  married  Thomas 
Bowet  (ii,  367). 

2 Papworth,  621.  Brown  reproduces 


the  cross  as  engrailed,  and  it  is  engrailed 
in  the  window. 

3 Burke.  It  is  not  clear  how  many 
bezants  there  are  in  the  shield  in  the 
window. 

4 Burke. 
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South  Side — First  from  Lantern.  Four  lights  only 

and  tracery. 

A.  — Tracery. 

1.  Figure,  but  head  and  shoulders  only;  white  robe,  with  patch  of 

blue  at  neck;  red  background. 

2.  Mutilated  figure,  white  on  red  and  blue  background;  letters 

“ I H C ” on  left. 

3.  Mutilated.  White  figure  on  red  background. 

4.  Figure,  white,  on  blue  background;  right  hand  outstretched; 

a branch  in  left  hand. 

7.  Figure,  seated;  white,  on  blue  background;  halo  round  head. 

8.  Figure,  white;  halo  round  head;  long  white  cross-staff  in  right 

hand. 

9.  Mutilated.  No  figure  at  all. 

10.  Pope;  gold  crown;  white  chasuble;  blue  dalmatic;  pallium 

with  five  crosses  visible;  right  hand  raised  in  blessing;  cross- 
staff in  left  hand. 

11.  St.  Paul(?);  mutilated  figure  looking  east;  red  robe;  white 

under-robe ; holds  either  staff  or  sword  in  right  hand. 

12.  Head  only,  with  golden  hair;  rest  of  figure  blue,  but  nothing 

clear. 

15.  Head  of  lamb  looking  upwards;  remainder  of  light  mutilated. 

16.  Archbishop ; no  mitre  ; white  chasuble ; blue  dalmatic ; pallium 

with  three  crosses;  golden  hair;  face  looking  east. 

17.  White  figure;  robe  mutilated ; blue  patch  round  feet ; red  robe; 

yellow  under-robe;  face  looking  east. 

18.  Jumbled.  No  figure  at  all. 

B.  — Lights. 

In  the  four  large  lights: 

I.  Archbishop;  white  and  gold  mitre ; white  chasuble;  brown  dal- 

matic; white  tunicle;  pallium  with  five  crosses;  right  hand 
raised  in  blessing;  gold  cross-staff  in  left  hand.  Name-plate: 
“ pac-e-c,”  quite  meaningless. 

II.  King;  gold  crown;  blue  robe  edged  with  gilt  and  lined  with 

ermine,  which  forms  the  cape;  blue  under-robe;  gold  sceptre 
in  right  hand  and  over  right  shoulder.  Name-plate  blank. 
IV.  Pope  Eleutherus ; gold  triple  crown ; double-crossed  gold  staff ; 
white  and  gilt  chasuble;  murrey  (or  cerise  and  brown)  dal- 
matic; white  tunicle;  pallium  with  three  crosses  visible. 
Name-plate:  . . cs  Eleutherius  pp  . t mr.” 
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V.  King;  gold  crown;  blue  robe  lined  with  ermine,  which  forms 
the  cape;  cerise  and  white  under-robes;  gold  sceptre  in  left 
hand  and  over  left  shoulder;  gold  belt;  holds  in  right  hand  a 

golden  chalice  on  a silver  stem.  Name-plate:  “ . . cs ” 

Mr.  Benson  read  the  scroll  as  “ Scs  Lucius  Rex.”  The  figure 
may  be  that  of  King  Lucius,  at  whose  request  Pope  Eleu- 
therus  sent  missionaries  to  Britain. 

C. — Shields. 

I.  Or  ten  mascles  gules  3,  3,  3,  and  1 for  St.  William  of  York. 

II.  Gules  two  swords  in  saltire  points  in  base  argent  for  St.  Paul. 

IV.  Gules  two  keys  in  saltire  argent  in  chief  cap  for  St.  Peter  proper. 

V.  Azure  three  estoiles  of  seven  points  wavy  or  for  St.  Wilfrid  II.1 
The  arms,  therefore,  give  no  clue  to  the  date  of  the  window. 

South  Side — Second  from  Lantern. 

A.— Tracery. 

1.  Female;  golden  hair;  red  collar;  remains  of  open  book. 

2.  Mutilated;  only  a gilt  staff  visible. 

3.  Mutilated;  only  a gold  cross  distinguishable. 

4.  Fragments;  part  of  head  and  cap  (gilt);  golden  hair;  white 

and  gold  amice;  blue  robe. 

5.  Pope;  triple  crown  of  gold;  cross  of  gold  in  left  hand;  white 

chasuble;  pallium  with  three  crosses. 

6.  Mutilated;  only  remains  of  head  and  shoulders;  remains  of 

pallium  with  one  cross. 

7.  Figure,  perhaps  of  a woman;  golden  hair;  gold  staff  with  top 

missing;  white  robe. 

8.  Figure,  possibly  of  a queen,  as  the  gold  crown  is  visible. 

9.  Mutilated;  shape  of  mitre  can  be  seen;  remains  of  white  and 

gilt  chasuble,  and  of  pallium  with  one  cross. 

10.  Mutilated ; face  looks  east ; hand  visible ; three  crosses  on  pal- 

lium; traces  of  vestments. 

11.  Pope;  triple  crown;  white  chasuble;  white  and  gold  amice; 

remains  of  gold  cross ; pallium  with  two  crosses. 

12.  Mutilated;  remains  of  sitting  figure  holding  a sceptre;  plain 

white  glass  in  place  of  head,  though  a gilt  and  white  mitre  is 
visible;  face  looking  east. 

13.  Mutilated ; head  and  left  hand,  palm  downwards  with  long  nails. 

14.  Bearded  figure;  white,  gilt-edged  robe;  red  under-robe;  blue, 

yellow,  and  green  hat. 

1 Papworth,  696. 
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15.  Pope;  triple  gold  crown;  single-cross  gold  staff;  pallium  with 

one  cross.  But  whole  panel  mutilated. 

16.  Mutilated;  remains  of  mitre ; white,  gilt-edged  chasuble ; cross- 

staff  and  hand. 

1 7.  Mutilated;  remains  of  mitre  and  vestments. 

18.  Mutilated;  right  hand  raised  (in  blessing  ?);  remains  of  mitre; 

heavy  gold  staff. 

B. — Lights. 

In  the  five  large  lights: 

I.  Archbishop;  gold  mitre;  white  chasuble;  crimson  dalmatic; 

white  and  brown  tunicle;  single-cross  gold  staff;  (perhaps) 
right  hand  raised  in  blessing;  pallium  with  four  crosses. 
Name-plate:  " Scs  . . tha  . . chiep  . .” 

II.  KingGaduala;  gold  crown;  blue  robe  lined  with  ermine,  which 

forms  the  cape;  white  and  gilt  under-robe;  gold  sceptre  in 
left  hand.  Name-plate:  " Scus  gaduala  rex.” 

III.  Pope  Vigilius;  gold  triple  crown;  double-cross  staff  in  left 

hand ; right  hand  raised  in  blessing ; white  chasuble  edged  with 
gilt ; red  dalmatic ; white  and  gilt  tunicle ; pallium  with  five 
crosses.  Name-plate:  “ S . . uigilius  pap.” 

IV.  King  Arigurus ; gold  crown  ; blue  robe  lined  with  ermine,  which 

forms  the  cape ; white  and  gilt  under-robe ; right  hand  raised; 
in  left  hand  a gold  sceptre;  gold  belt.  Name-plate:  “ Ari- 
guris  Rex.” 

V.  St.  Sampson;  gold  mitre;  pink  chasuble ; white  and  gilt  tunicle 

and  dalmatic;  right  hand  raised  in  blessing;  in  left  hand  a gold 
cross-staff,  which  rests  on  the  ground.  Name-plate:  " S . . 
. ampson  arch  . .” 

Each  of  the  figures  in  these  five  lights  is  placed  between  two  silver- 
gilt  posts,  which  appear  over  his  shoulders. 

C.  — Shields. 

I.  Quarterly  France  and  England  within  a bordure  componee  azure 

ermine  and  mitre  or  for  Cardinal  Beaufort.1 

II.  Gules  three  coronets  or  for  Bishopric  of  Efy — the  arms  attributed 

to  St.  Etheldreda.  One  coronet  is  much  damaged.  Probably 
the  original  shield  was  that  sometimes  assigned  to  King  Edwin 
-—azure  three  coronets  or — but  really  King  Arthur’s.2 

III.  Argent  three  buckles  in  fess  sable.  This  is  obviously  heraldi- 

cally wrong.  These  arms  are  attributed  to  Thomas  Haxey, 

1 cl.  1447. 


* Papworth,  593. 
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Treasurer  of  the  Minster  (1418-1425) ; and  they  are  reproduced 
in  Brown  (facing  p.  248)  and  in  Purey-Cust  (facing  p.  417, 
vol.  ii).  Papworth  does  not  give  the  shield;  and  Burke  men- 
tions nobody  by  name  either  " Haxey  ” or  " Haxby.” 

IV.  Barry  of  six  azure  and  or  on  a chief  of  the  first  two  palets  or 

between  two  gyrons  of  the  last  for  Mortimer.  This  shield 
seems  to  have  been  wrongly  restored  either  by  Peckitt  or  after 
the  fire  of  1829;  for  both  Burke  and  the  Encyclopedia  Britan- 
nica  (vol.  xi,  696,  9th  edition)  agree  in  making  the  field  barry 
of  or  and  azure  (not  azure  and  or)  and  in  making  the  chief  or 
(not  azure)  and  the  gyrons  azure  (not  or). 

V.  Sable  a lion  rampant  for  Mowbray.1 

The  only  clue  to  the  date  of  the  window  is  the  Haxey  shield.  The 
window  probably  belongs  to  the  year  of  Haxey’s  Treasure rship,  and 
m any  event  must  be  dated  before  Beaufort’s  death. 

South  Side — Third  from  Lantern. 

At  the  summit  of  the  window  in  compartments  a and  b the  date 
1794.  when  the  window  must  have  been  restored. 

A.— Tracery. 

1.  Mutilated;  head-piece  remains,  but  no  head;  one  black  cross 

(remains  of  a pallium  ?). 

2.  Pope;  gold  triple  crown ; dark-coloured  chasuble ; pallium  with 

two  crosses. 

3.  Mutilated;  only  a head  with  golden  hair  remains. 

4.  Mutilated;  only  a lion’s  head  remains. 

5.  Mutilated;  remains  of  a crowned  figure;  blue  robe;  in  place 

of  the  head,  a winged  angel  inside  a gold  medallion  ; right  hand 
of  larger  figure  remains;  long  pastoral  staff,  the  line  of  which 
is  broken. 

6.  Mutilated. 

7.  Mutilated;  remains  of  a crown. 

8.  Mutilated;  gold  crown,  with  head  underneath;  remains  of  blue 

robe. 

9 and  10.  Mutilated. 

11.  Mutilated;  remains  of  figure  in  white  and  gilt  robe;  right  hand 

visible. 

12.  Mutilated;  head,  with  golden  hair  and  halo,  visible. 

1 Given  by  Burke  as,  in  one.  case,  with-  three  points  azure  for  difference.  Dean 
in  a border  of  the  last;  in  another  case  Purey-Cust  relates  the  story  of  the  mci- 
within  a bordure  gobonee  or  and  sable;  dent  that  led  a twelfth-century  Mowbray 
and  in  another  case  as  bearing  a label  of  to  adopt  the  lion  as  his  device. 
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13.  Mutilated. 

14.  Mutilated;  perhaps  remains  of  a head  and  of  an  open  book. 

15.  Mutilated. 

16.  Mutilated;  part  of  a face  visible. 

17  and  18.  Female  figures;  heads  set  in  halos;  golden  hair;  blue 
robes. 

B. — Lights. 

In  the  five  large  lights: 

I.  Archbishop;  gold  mitre  ; blue  chasuble,  bordered  with  gilt ; pink 

and  green  dalmatic;  right  hand  raised  in  blessing;  left  hand 
holds  cross-staff;  pallium  with  four  crosses.  Name-plate: 
“ . . osuus  . . . chiep  . .”  The  figure  may  be  that  of  Oswald, 
Archbishop  972-992  (but  see  first  light  in  next  window). 

II.  King;  gold  crown;  cerise  robe  lined  with  ermine,  which  forms 

the  cape  ; gold  belt ; right  hand  raised ; gold  sceptre ; feet  in 
white  and  gold.  Name-plate:  “ S rex.” 

III.  Archbishop;  gold  mitre;  blue  chasuble ; pink  dalmatic ; white 

and  gilt  tunicle ; pallium  with  three  crosses ; gold  cross-staff 
(bent)  in  left  hand;  right  hand  raised  in  blessing.  Name- 
plate: “ W arc  . . ep.” 

IV.  King;  gold  crown;  pink  and  red  robe  lined  w'ith  ermine; 

brown  and  pink  under-robe  ; right  hand  raised.  Name-plate  : 
“ . . . . ertu  . . (rex  ?).” 

V.  St.  Sigefried;  gilt  mitre;  blue  chasuble;  red  dalmatic;  white 

and  red  tunicle;  pastoral  staff  in  left  hand;  right  hand  raised 
in  blessing.  Name-plate:  “ Scs  ...  Se  . . fri  . . . 


C. — Shields. 

I.  Argent  six  ozier  twngs  interlaced  in  cross  sable  for  Walter  Skyrla, 

Bishop  of  Durham  (1388-1405). 

II.  Barry  nebuly  sable  and  argent  on  a chief  of  the  last  three  mart- 

lets for  Thomas  Portington,1  Treasurer  of  the  Minster  (1477- 

1485)- 

III.  Paly  of  six  vert  and  argent  a mullet  of  five  points  pierced  or  for 
difference  for  Thomas  Langley,  Bishop  of  Durham  (1406- 
1437)  and  Cardinal.  In  the  window'  the  left-hand  green  strip 
is  much  lighter  in  colour  than  the  others.2 

1 Given  by  Burke  as  gules  on  a bend  vert  for  Langley  of  Bedfordshire;  and 
argent  three  martlets  sable.  paly  of  six  argent  and  vert  per  fess  inter' 

* Burke  gives  paly  of  six  argent  and  changed  for  Longley. 
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IV.  Sable  fretty  argent  for  Harrington1  impaling  or  three  torteaux 

a label  of  three  points  azure2  for  difference  for  Courtenay.3 

V.  Arms  of  John  de  Nottingham,  as  in  the  fourth  light  of  the  second 

window  from  the  west  opposite,  except  that  in  this  shield  the 
upright  portion  of  the  cross  is  plain. 

If  Portington's  shield  was  inserted  as  late  as  his  Treasure rship 
or  after  his  death,  the  window  was  probably  designed  during  the 
bishopric  of  Langley  and  about  the  year  1418,  when  Harrington 
died. 

South  Side — Fourth  from  Lantern. 

A — Tracery. 

1 and  2.  The  date  1794,  white  set  in  coloured  glass. 

3 and  4.  Figures  in  white  and  gilt  robes.  In  3 a patch  of  green 
instead  of  a head;  hand  showing;  arm  in  cerise  sleeve.  In  4 
the  head  is  low  down,  unless  the  figure  is  sitting  and  looking 
west. 

5.  Bearded  figure;  robe  of  blue,  white,  and  gold. 

6.  Figure  in  white ; gold  sword  rests  on  ground ; gold  sword-handle 

or  cross  low  down  on  left. 

7 and  8.  Mutilated.  A wheel  visible  in  No.  7. 

9.  Mutilated. 

10.  Figure  in  blue;  ermine  cape;  holds  something  in  left  hand. 

11.  Figure  in  blue  and  white  robe;  gold  cross  on  right. 

12.  Figure  in  blue;  golden  hair;  holds  in  left  hand  what  looks  like 

an  open  book. 

13.  Figure  holding  golden  key.  St.  Peter  (?).  Plain  glass  in  place 

of  head. 

14.  Figure  in  black  robe ; holds  in  left  hand  an  open  book  with  gold 

binding. 

15.  Kneeling  figure,  with  hands  together,  looking  east,  but  head  in- 

distinct; red  and  green  upper-robe;  white  under-robe. 

16.  Mutilated. 

17.  Bearded  figure;  golden  hair  and  beard;  black  upper-robe; 

right  hand  across  breast. 

18.  Mutilated;  bearded  figure;  white  and  gilt  robe. 

B. — Lights. 

In  the  five  large  lights: 

I.  Bishop;  gold  mitre;  white  and  gilt  chasuble;  cerise  dalmatic; 


1 Burke. 

2 The  label  should  be  argent  ( Papworth, 

1049).  Burke  has  the  label  charged  with 
as  many  bezants. 


3  The  Harrington  who  succeeded  his 
father  in  1406,  married  Elizabeth, 
daughter  of  Edward  Courtenay,  and  was 
knighted  and  died  in  1418  (Purey-Cust, 

ii,  198). 
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white  tunicle;  right  hand  raised  in  blessing;  in  left  hand,  gold 
cross-staff.  Only  one  cross  visible  on  pallium.  Whole  figure 
much  damaged.  Name-plate:  “ . cs  . os  . . . pus  . .”  Possibly 
Oswald,  Archbishop  of  York  from  972  to  992. 

II.  King;  crown  missing;  blue  robe  lined  with  ermine,  which  forms 

the  cape;  white  and  gilt  under-robe;  sceptre  in  left  hand. 
Name-plate  missing. 

III.  Pope  Gregory  I;  head  missing;  gold  double  crown;  gold 
double-cross  staff;  cerise  cope,  mutilated;  right  hand  raised 
in  blessing.  Name-plate:  “ S . . Grego  . . 

IV.  King  Edwaid  the  Confessor  (?);  gold  crown;  blue  robe  lined 

with  ermine,  w'hich  forms  the  cape  ; wiiite  and  gilt  under-robe  ; 
sceptre  in  right  hand;  left  hand  raised.  Name-plate  : “ S . us 
. . ward  . . Rex.” 

V.  Archbishop;  gold  mitre;  red  chasuble;  green  dalmatic;  gold 

single-cross  staff;  right  hand  blessing;  pallium  with  five 
crosses.  Name-plate:  “ S . . us w '' 

The  above  five  figures  are  much  mutilated. 

C. — Shields. 

I.  Azure  siz  falcons'  heads  erased  or  for  Fenton.1  Burke  gives  the 

field  as  vert,  and  mentions  the  arms  as  being  in  the  cathedral 
in  October,  1414.  Dean  Purey-Cust  ( Heraldry  of  York  Minster, 
ii,  423)  states  that  a William  Fenton,  Rector  (Vicar  ?)  of 
Netherwallop  (in  the  patronage  of  the  Vicars-Choral  of  York 
Minster),  vras  buried  in  the  Minster  in  1470.  The  writer  has 
been  unable  to  trace  any  other  member  of  the  Fenton  family. 

II.  Argent  a bend  or,  with  strange  black  lines  on  the  bend.  The 

whole  device  is  unknown  to  heraldry.  Brown  attributes 
these  arms  to  John  Bootle,  Treasurer  of  the  Minster  (1457- 
1459) ; but  both  Burke  and  Papw'orth2  give  the  Bootle  arms 
as  or  5 piles  3 issuing  from  the  chief  and  2 from  the  base  azure ; 
and  both  (Papworth  on  p.  593)  give  the  Bootle  arms  as  sable 
3 mural  crowns  argent. 

III.  Azure  a chevron  or  between  three  wolves’  heads  for  Robert 

Wolveden,  Treasurer  of  the  Minster  (1426-1432).  Burke  gives 
the  arms  as  sable  a chevron  between  three  wolves'  heads  or; 
and  in  another  instance  gives  them  as  sable  a chevron  between 
three  wolves’  heads  or. 

IV.  Cheeky  or  and  azure  on  a fess  gules  three  leopards'  faces  or  for 

John  de  Clifford.3  Treasurer  of  the  Minster  (1375-1392). 

1 Not  given  in  Papworth.  2 Papworth,  1031.  3 Burke.  Papworth,  792. 
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V.  Argent  a chevron  azure  between  three  torteaux  for  (according  to 
Brown)  John  Gilbert,  Treasurer  of  the  Minster  (1425-1426). 
Papworth1  gives  them  for  Baskerville.  Burke  gives  the  arms 
of  Gilbert  of  Scotland  as  argent  on  a chevron  azure  between 
three  trefoils  slipped  vert  as  many  fleur-de-lys  of  the  field. 
Guillim  (“  Heraldry/'  p.  262)  has  argent  on  a chevron  between 
three  leopards'  faces  sable  as  many  roses  or  for  John  Gilbert 
of  Woodford,  Essex,  who  died  in  1609  and  was  buried  in  the 
Church  of  St.  Lawrence  Jewry,  London. 

Unless  the  window  was  in  place  in  October,  1414  (cf.  Burke 
above),  the  only  suggestion  as  to  its  date  that  can  be  made  is  that  it 
belongs  to  the  period  between  1425  and  1432.  Clifford's  Treasurer- 
ship  is  too  early,  and  Bootle's  is  too  late.  Clifford's  arms  may  have 
been  inserted  because  of  the  work  he  did  in  connection  with  the 
building  of  the  west  choir. 

In  the  absence  of  documentary  evidence  only  conjectures  can  be 
made  as  to  the  dates  of  the  windows.  It  seems  a justifiable  conclu- 
sion that  the  arms  of  ecclesiastics  connected  with  the  Minster,  such 
as  Archbishops  and  Treasurers,  when  found  in  windows,  have  some 
bearing  on  their  dates.  Only  two  Archbishops,  Scrope  and  Bowet, 
are  represented  in  these  eight  windows.  Together  these  two  occu- 
pied the  See  from  1398  to  1423 — the  period  when  this  part  of  the 
choir  was  being  finished  and  glazed.  It  is  curious  that  Bowet's 
successor,  Kempe,  who  held  the  See  till  1452,  has  left  no  trace  in  the 
windows  on  the  south  side.  The  reason  for  this  may,  of  course,  be 
that  the  whole  of  these  eight  windows  had  been  inserted  before  he 
was  made  Archbishop.  In  that  case,  the  windows  must  have  been 
begun  and  finished  within  twenty  years — a wonderful  record,  and 
an  achievement  which  speaks  for  the  devotion  of  our  ancestors  to 
their  church. 

The  table  of  Treasurers  reveals  to  us  that, if  the  doubtful  cases 
are  granted,  every  Treasurer  from  1375  to  1432  is  commemorated  in 
this  group  of  windows  except  Richard  Pyttes,  who  held  office  for  a 
few  months  only  in  1413.  No  Dean  finds  a place ; and  only  one  or 
two  non-residentiary  Canons.  No  Chancellor  either,  and  no  Pre- 
centor. It  is  evident  from  this  that  the  Treasurers  of  the  building 
periods  were  important  officials.  Their  house  bears  witness  to  their 
position,  and  independent  witness  is  supplied  by  these  windows. 
Yet  within  a hundred  years  the  office  was  suppressed. 

The  shields  of  noble  families  naturally  found  a place  in  days 


1 P-  465- 
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when  wealth  accompanied  titles.  The  Minster  is  a constant  reminder 
of  their  generosity.  This  group  of  windows,  it  is  quite  plain,  owes 
much  to  that  generosity.  Three  of  the  four  windows  on  the  north 
side,  and  at  least  one  on  the  south  side,  contain  the  armorial  bear- 
ings of  noble  or  otherwise  famous  families. 

From  the  foregoing,  uncertain  though  the  identity  of  some  of 
the  figures  and  the  ownership  of  some  of  the  shields  may  be,  it  will 
be  agreed  that  this  group  of  windows  is  amongst  the  most  interesting 
and  instructive  in  the  Minster.  In  them  are  commemorated  those 
who  built  the  first  churches  on  the  site  of  the  present  Minster  and 
those  who  almost  finished  the  building  we  know.  In  them  the  church 
of  the  Saxon  revival  and  the  church  on  the  eve  of  the  Reformation 
meet.  Successive  restorations  have  done  remarkably  little  during 
almost  exactly  four  centuries  to  alter  the  appearance  of  these 
windows.  But  for  the  fire  of  1829  it  would  be  possible  to  be  far  more 
certain  of  doubtful  points  than  one  can  be  now.  Up  to  now  these 
magnificent  examples  of  early  fifteenth-century  design  have  attracted 
less  attention  than  they  merit.  This  is  due  to  a variety  of  causes, 
and  not  least  to  the  fact  that  they  are  clerestory  windows  in  a part 
of  the  Minster  not  so  easily  accessible  to  the  public  as  the  nave  and 
the  transepts.  The  writer  hopes  that  this  paper  may  help  those  who 
read  it  towards  a fuller  understanding  and  appreciation  of  them. 


\ 
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HENRY  JENKINS  OF  ELLERTON-ON-SWALE. 

By  Major  R.  B.  TURTON. 

Attention  is  so  frequently  being  called  to  the  supposed  case  of 
longevity  exhibited  by  Henry  Jenkins  of  Ellerton-on-Swale,  that 
it  may  be  desirable  to  review  the  evidence  in  this  Journal , although 
it  must  be  confessed  that  very  little  can  be  added  to  the  searching 
criticism  to  which  Mr.  W.  J.  Thoms  subjected  the  myth  in  his  work 
on  Longevity  (1873). 

Only  a short  time  before  Canon  James  Raine  had  discovered 
amongst  the  Depositions  in  Chancery  taken  by  commission,  and  had 
printed  at  page  127,  vol.  i,  of  this  Journal,  one  of  the  very  few  pieces 
of  evidence  upon  which  the  story  is  based.1  These  documents  are 
now  much  better  indexed  than  they  were  in  Canon  Raine’s  days, 
and  the  official  reference  at  the  Public  Record  Office  now  is  Exch. 
Depns.  19  Chas.  II,  Easter,  No.  26. 

A dispute  had  arisen  between  Charles  Anthony,  clerk,  Vicar  of 
Catterick,  and  Calvert  Smithson,  lord  of  the  manor  of  Kiplin  in 
the  chapelry  of  Bolton-on-Swale  and  parish  of  Catterick,  as  to 
whether  tithe  in  kind  was  payable  to  the  vicar  in  respect  of  lamb 
and  wool,  or  whether  the  lord  of  the  manor  paid  to  the  vicar  a com- 
position in  lieu  thereof  and  collected  the  tithe  for  his  own  benefit. 
The  latter  practice  appeared  to  have  sprung  up  towards  the  end  of 
Mr.  Fawcett’s  incumbency,  who  was  a predecessor  of  Mr.  Anthony, 
and  it  was  the  object  of  the  latter’s  suit  to  restore  what  he  considered 
to  be  the  earlier  and  more  correct  practice.2  There  were  no  less 
than  seven  separate  examinations  of  witnesses,  and  the  costs  must 
have  far  exceeded  the  amount  in  dispute. 

Henry  Jenkins  is  called  as  witness  on  behalf  of  the  vicar,  and 
his  age  is  given  as  one  hundred  and  fifty-seven  years.  His  deposi- 
tion was  taken  on  the  15th  day  of  April,  1667.  Therefore  if  his  age 
was  correct  he  was  bom  in  the  early  part  of  1510  or  in  1509,  and 
was  three,  or  very  little  over  four  years  old  at  the  Battle  of  Flodden, 
on  the  10th  September,  1513.  As  he  died  on  the  9th  December, 
1670,  he  could  only  have  been  160,  or  at  the  most  161,  and  not  169, 

1 These  depositions  had  been  previously  2 The  practice  during  the  Common- 
printed  by  William  Grainge  at  page  63  of  wealth  period  was  passed  over  in  silence 
his  Yorkshire  Longevity  (1864).  by  both  parties. 
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as  stated  on  the  monument  erected  to  his  memory.  These  differ- 
ences are  small  by  themselves,  but  they  become  of  considerable 
importance  when  we  test  the  consistency  of  the  legend  by  its  dates. 

Jenkins  was  evidently,  as  he  was  described  in  the  Register  of 
Bolton,  “ a very  aged  man."  He  can  carry  back  his  recollection 
far  further  than  any  of  his  fellow-deponents,  whether  on  the  side  of 
the  vicar  or  of  the  lord  of  the  manor.  They  speak  to  the  practice 
that  obtained  during  the  incumbency  of  Richard  Fawcett.  Jenkins 
can  remember  when  Fawcett,  as  vicar,  collected  the  tithe  in  kind, 
and  he  can  carry  back  the  same  practice  for  a period  of  three-score 
years  to  a date  when  Mr.  Calvert  owned  the  lordship  and  one,  Mr, 
Thriscross,  was  vicar. 

The  former  was  Leonard  Calvert,  uncle  to  Calvert  Smithson, 
the  defendant,  and  Treasurer  for  Lame  Soldiers  in  the  Wapentake 
of  Richmondshire  in  1603;  the  latter,  Henry  Thurscross,1  subse- 
quently Vicar  of  Kirkby  Moorside  and  Archdeacon  of  Cleveland. 

Here  we  must  call  in  aid  the  list  of  vicars  of  Catterick  extracted 
from  the  Chester  Registers  and  printed  in  Whitaker’s  Richmondshire. 
Henry  Thruscrosse  was  instituted  on  the  24th  October,  1594,  on 
the  resignation  of  John  Christian,  and  himself  resigned  on  the  25th 
November,  1603,  whereupon  Richard  Fawcett  was  instituted. 

But  if  Jenkins  was  either  160  or  169  when  he  died,  that  is  to  say 
if  he  was  born  either  in  1510  or  1501,  he  could  not  have  been  less 
than  84  when  Henry  Thruscrosse  was  instituted.  He  might  easily 
have  forgotten  the  short  incumbency  of  the  immediate  predecessor, 
this  same  John  Christian  (1590-1594),  but  his  predecessor  again 
was  one  Gregory  Scott,  who  held  the  living  for  twenty-two  years, 
from  1568  to  1590.  Surely  he  would  have  told  the  commissioners 
something  about  Scott  or  his  predecessors. 

Unlike  in  his  memory  to  most  old  people  Henry  Jenkins,  if  we 
attribute  to  him  his  fabulous  age,  remembers  the  middle  period  of 
his  life  better  than  that  of  his  early  manhood,  but  if  we  give  him 
no  more  than  90  years  his  recollection  is  what  we  should  expect  to 
find. 

Some  thirty  years  earlier  than  the  suit  of  Anthony  v.  Smithson 
there  had  been  another  suit2  connected  with  land  in  the  vicinity. 
In  March,  1632,  a dispute  existed  between  Sir  James  Outherlony,3 
knt.,  gentleman  of  His  Majesty’s  Privy  Chamber,  and  Robert 
Barrington,  the  son  of  Sir  Fras.  Barrington,  as  to  the  enclosure  of 
certain  lands  in  Catterick  bordering  upon  the  Swale.  Amongst 

1 A Henry  Thurscross  was  Rector  of  2 Exch.  Depns.,8  Chas.  I,  Mich.,  No.  17, 
Stokesley  in  1637.  and  8-9  Chas.  I,  Hil.,  No.  2. 

3 Sic,  but  ? Ochterlony. 
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other  points  in  question  evidence  was  directed  as  to  the  date  of 
their  enclosure  and  as  to  whether  the  river  Swale  had  or  had  not 
some  sixteen  years  previously  wasted  certain  lands  adjoining  those 
in  dispute. 

The  locus  in  quo  lay  on  the  road  from  Catterick  to  Stockton  not 
far  from  Scorton,  and  therefore  not  far  from  Ellerton-on-Swale. 

Surely  the  witness  who  could  give  the  most  reliable  evidence 
upon  these  questions  would  be  one  who,  if  we  are  to  believe  the  age 
attributed  to  him  in  1667,  was  then  122  years  old,  and  who  got  his 
living  by  fishing  as  well  as  thatching,  for  which  latter  purpose  he 
would  require  reeds  from  the  river.  There  were  depositions  by 
twenty-one  witnesses,  none  older  than  70,  and  yet  Henry  Jenkins 
was  not  amongst  them.  If  he  was  no  more  than  90,  or  under  100 
in  1667,  he  would  in  1632  have  been  between  55  and  65,  and  there- 
fore his  evidence  would  have  been  of  no  more  value  than  that  of 
several  others  of  that  age  who  were  examined,  but  if  he  was  really 
over  six-score  in  1632  the  omission  is  incomprehensible. 

Richard  Fawcett  of  Catterick,  clerk,  58  years  of  age,  produced 
copies  of  a rental  of  the  Cell  of  St.  Martin’s  at  Richmond.  This 
was  the  Vicar  of  Catterick  to  whom  reference  has  already  been  made. 
It  is  strange  that  he  did  not  call  the  attention  of  one  or  other  of 
the  parties  to  the  existence  of  one  of  his  parishioners  whose  age 
then  (if  the  story  is  true)  was  more  than  double  his  own. 

But  the  belief  in  the  fable  does  not  rest  upon  the  Chancery 
Deposition;  it  rests  upon  a letter  addressed  by  Miss  Anne  Saville 
to  Sir  Richard  Graham  of  Norton  Conyers,  in  repty  to  one  from  him 
to  her.  A copy  of  Miss  Saville ’s  reply  was,  in  1739  or  1740,  sent  by 
Sir  Reginald  Graham,  the  grandson  of  the  receiver,  to  Roger  Gale 
of  Scruton,  and  is  printed  at  page  340,  vol.  iii,  of  Stukeley’s  Diaries 
(Surtees  Society,  vol.  lxxx). 

Roger  Gale  dates  the  letter  as  1661  or  1662,  but  as  Miss  Saville 
states  that  Flodden  Field  was  fought  152  years  previously,  it  cannot 
be  earlier  than  1665.  It  was  more  probably  written  in  1667  or  1668. 

The  young  lady  who  writes  the  letter  was  Miss  Anne  Saville, 
baptised  in  1643,  the  daughter  of  John  Saville  of  Methley  (an  an- 
cestor of  the  present  Earl  of  Mexborough)  and  sister  of  Elisabeth, 
widow  of  Leonard  Wasted  of  Bolton-on-Swale  who  died  in  1664. 1 
Her  father’s  death  and  her  sister’s  marriage  both  occurred  in  1658. 
She  may  have  come  to  reside  with  her  sister  after  the  death  of 
either  the  father  or  husband;  possibly  the  former  is  the  more 
probable.  She  was  thus  between  the  ages  of  18  and  24  when  the 

1 Not  1671  as  stated  at  page  34on  of  Stukeley  Diaries,  vol.  iii. 
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letter  was  written,  and  no  doubt  was  extremely  flattered  to  be 
consulted  by  Sir  Richard  as  to  the  truth  of  the  story. 

She  says  that  when  she  first  came  to  reside  at  Bolton  she  was 
told  that  a man  living  in  the  parish  was  150  years  old.  That  he  had 
sworn,  as  witness  in  a case  at  York,  to  120  years,  which  the  judge 
reproving  him  for,  he  said  that  he  was  butler  at  that  time  to  Lord 
Conyers.  After  regretting  that  it  had  never  entered  her  thoughts 
to  inquire  of  Lord  Darcy  whether  Jenkins’  name  was  to  be  found 
in  an  old  register  of  Lord  Conyers’  servants,  the  young  lady  pro- 
ceeded to  state  that  for  a great  number  of  years  she  believed  little 
of  the  story  till  one  day,  being  in  her  sister’s  kitchen,  Henry  Jenkins 
came  in  to  beg  an  alms,  and  she  had  a mind  to  examine  him. 

After  warning  him  that  he  was  an  old  man  who  must  shortly 
expect  to  give  an  account  to  God  for  all  that  he  did  or  said,  she  de- 
sired him  to  tell  her  very  truly  how  old  he  was.  He  paused  a little 
and  then  said  that  to  the  best  of  his  knowledge  he  was  about  an 
hundred  and  sixty-two  or  three. 

She  then  proceeded  to  interrogate  him  as  to  his  earliest  recol- 
lections. He  remembered  Henry  the  Eighth  at  Flodden  Field; 
and  that  the  Earl  of  Surrey  was  general  there  in  the  King’s  absence  in 
France.  He  did  not  claim  to  have  been  present  at  the  battle; 
but  being  then  between  the  ages  of  ten  and  twelve  he  was  sent  to 
Northallerton  with  a horse  load  of  arrows.  Thence  a bigger  boy 
conducted  them  to  the  army.  He  also  remembered  the  Abbot  of 
Fountains  who  used  to  drink  a glass  heartily  with  his  lord,  when 
he  was  butler  to  Lord  Conyers;  and  needless  to  say  he  remembered 
the  dissolution  of  the  monasteries  in  1536.  She  looked  at  an  old 
book  that  was  in  the  house  to  confirm  these  dates. 

In  sending  this  account  to  Roger  Gale,  Sir  Reginald  Graham 
remembered  having  heard  that  his  grandfather  was  sheriff  when 
Jenkins  gave  evidence  to  six-score  years  in  a cause  betwixt  Mr.  How, 
i.e.  John  Grubham  Howe,  and  Mr.  Wastell  of  Ellerton.  The  judge 
asked  him  how  he  got  his  living,  he  said  by  thatching  and  fishing. 

But  Sir  Richard  Graham  was  sheriff  for  the  first  time  in  1680, 
and  Henry  Jenkins  had  died  in  1670.  Moreover,  if  he  had  then 
been  120  years  old  he  could  not  have  been  bom  before  1560  and 
therefore  could  have  had  no  recollection  of  the  dissolution  of  the 
monasteries. 

If  we  attempt  to  reconstruct  the  story  we  are  thrown  back  on 
the  only  authentic  document,  the  deposition  of  1667.  No  one  can 
deny  that  the  ages  in  these  depositions  are  strangely  correct,  but 
they  are  not  infallible.  Even  when  we  come  across  ages  of  middle- 
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aged  persons  we  do  occasionally  find  depositions  by  the  same  persons 
in  different  documents  with  the  age  stated  inconsistently. 

No  matter  how  well  the  witness  was  known  to  the  commissioners 
(and  in  this  case  the  commissioners  were  local  men)  they  had  no 
means  of  testing  his  statement,  and  it  is  a common  experience  that 
while  up  to  a certain  age  people  are  apt  to  make  themselves  out 
younger  than  they  really  are,  afterwards  their  age  proceeds  by 
leaps  and  bounds. 

We  have  an  instance  of  this  in  this  very  case.  To  the  commis- 
sioners Jenkins  gives  his  age  as  157;  he  only  lived  for  three  more 
years ; and  yet  he  has  grown  five  or  six  years  older  by  the  time  that 
he  asks  an  alms  of  Miss  Saville  in  her  sister’s  kitchen,  probably  only 
a few  months  later  than  his  examination. 

That  a witness  had  given  a fabulous  age  to  the  commissioners 
would  soon  spread  round  the  country.  Laymen  as  a rule  are  not 
well  versed  in  law  proceedings,  and  to  Sir  Richard  Graham  at 
Norton  Conyers  the  case  where  the  evidence  was  given  was  heard 
at  the  Assizes.  His  grandson  cannot  conceive  Sir  Richard  hearing 
a case  at  Assizes  except  when  sheriff,  and  his  idea  that  the  case 
was  Howe  versus  Wasted  may  have  been  a faint  recollection  of  Mrs. 
WastelTs  connection  with  the  writer  of  the  letter. 

So  far  as  Miss  Saville  is  concerned,  when  we  have  on  one  side  a 
vivacious  young  lady  who  has  just  refreshed  her  memory  for  dates 
by  consulting  an  old  chronicle,  and  who  has  not  learnt  the  danger 
of  putting  leading  questions,  and  on  the  other  a poor  old  man  only 
too  anxious  to  satisfy  his  questioner  and  get  his  alms  and  away, 
we  need  not  be  surprised  at  the  result  and  need  accuse  no  one  of 
wilful  deception. 

It  must  not  be  forgotten  that  at  the  date  of  the  commission 
Margaret,  the  wife  of  Henry  Jenkins,  was  living;  she  only  prede- 
ceased her  husband  on  27  January,  1667-8,  therefore  unless  there 
were  over  a hundred  years  between  husband  and  wife  she  also  must 
have  attained  a patriarchal  age. 

Henry  Jenkins  may  well  have  acted  as  butler  to  one  of  the 
Conyers  who  lived  in  the  neighbourhood.  What  his  exact  duties  as 
such  were  it  may  not  be  an  easy  matter  to  define,  but  apparently 
they  were  not  incompatible  with  other  occupations.  We  must  not 
assume  that  they  were  identical  with  the  duties  that  a modem  butler 
performs. 

In  some  depositions  dating  from  the  early  years  of  the  seven- 
teenth century  a tailor  in  the  village  of  Hackness  deposed  that  he 
was  one  of  the  servants  of  Sir  T.  P.  Hoby,  and  that  on  the  night 
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in  respect  of  which  he  was  deposing  he  waited  at  table  but  a little 
by  reason  that  he  was  then  the  butler  and  stayed  for  the  most  part  of 
supper-time  below.  It  is  therefore  not  improbable  that  Jenkins 
might  have  acted  as  butler  either  to  John  Conyers  of  East  Appleton, 
of  whom  we  read  in  the  North  Riding  Records  as  indicted  in  1608 
for  assaulting  our  friend,  Richard  Fawcett,  or  to  some  other  of  the 
same  name. 

When  he  mentioned  the  name  as  Mr.  Conyers,  Miss  Saville  would 
at  once  correct  him — "you  mean  Lord  Conyers  ” — having  in  her 
mind  the  Lord  Conyers  who  died  without  male  issue  in  1556 — and 
the  poor  old  man  was  not  likely  to  contradict  her. 

On  the  whole  we  can  agree  with  Charles  Anthony  when  he  entered 
with  his  own  hand  in  the  Register  of  Bolton-on-Swale  that  Henry 
Jenkins  died  in  1670  " a very  aged  and  poor  man  but  as  he  who 
knew  him  so  well  omitted  to  accept  the  story  of  his  great  age,  we 
should  be  wise  to  follow  his  example.1 


1 The  volume  of  this  Journal  in  which 
Canon  Raine’s  paper  occurs  supplies 
(vol.  i,  p.311)  another  instance  of  the 
tendency  to  exaggerate  age  when  it 
exceeds  the  normal  limits. 

Miss  Margaret  Wharton  (the  famous 
Peg  Pennyworth)  was  baptised  24  April, 


1697,  and  died  8 Sept.,  1791  ; she  was, 
therefore,  94  years  old  at  her  death.  Her 
epitaph  in  York  Minster  describes  her  as 
departing  this  life  in  the  97th  year  of 
her  age,  while  in  the  Minster  Register  she 
was  stated  to  be  aged  102. 


{Proceedings  in  1922. 

At  the  first  of  the  Summer  Meetings  for  1922,  held  on  29th  June, 
an  interesting  group  of  churches  on  the  Northern  Wolds  was  visited 
— Wharram-le- Street,  Kirby  Grindalythe,  Weaverthorpe,  and  Win- 
tringham.  The  first  three  contain  original  building  which  belongs 
to  the  period  of  reconstruction  and  recovery  from  the  Conqueror's 
harrying  of  1069,  Weaverthorpe  having  undergone  very  little  altera- 
tion in  later  times.  All  three  were  admirably  dealt  with  by  Mr. 
John  Bilson,  F.S.A.  Mr.  Sydney  D.  Kitson,  F.S.A.,  acted  as  guide 
at  the  fine  church  of  Wintringham,  where  the  Rev.  C.  V.  Collier, 
F.S.A.,  gave  an  account  of  the  heraldry. 

On  July  24th  the  Society  joined  in  the  meeting,  promoted  by 
the  Royal  Archaeological  Institute,  at  Fountains,  and  later  in  the 
day  visited  Fountains  Hall.  Mr.  John  Bilson,  F.S.A.,  conducted 
a large  party  over  the  ruins,  and  gave  a masterly  exposition  of  the 
development  of  the  monastic  church  and  buildings,  introducing 
many  comparisons  with  other  Cistercian  abbeys  both  in  this  country 
and  in  France. 

The  eighty-seventh  Summer  Meeting  of  the  Society,  being  the 
third  such  gathering  in  the  year  1922,  was  held  at  York  and  in  the 
York  District  on  Thursday  and  Friday,  21st  and  22nd  September. 
Fully  100  members  attended.  A visit  was  first  paid  to  the  churches 
of  St.  Mary  Bishophill,  junior  and  senior,  which  were  described 
by  Mr.  Geo.  Benson,  A.R.I.B.A.,  who  related  the  legendary  as  well 
as  the  authentic  history  of  Bishophill.  This  was,  at  all  events  in 
very  early  times,  in  the  possession  of  the  Archbishops  of  York; 
and  these  are  without  doubt  the  two  earliest  church  fabrics  in  that 
city  of  many  churches. 

At  Clifford's  Tower  Mr.  C.  R.  Peers,  Chief  Inspector  of  Ancient 
Monuments,  explained  the  nature  of  the  work  now  being  done 
by  the  Office  of  Works  for  the  preservation  of  this  venerable  struc- 
ture. The  motte  or  mound  on  which  the  tower  stands  was  thrown 
up  in  1069,  and  a fortress  of  timber  erected  on  its  summit.  This 
was  destroyed  shortly  afterwards  and  replaced  by  a second  timber 
structure  which  endured  until  1190,  when  it  was  burnt  down  in  a 
rising  against  the  Jews,  who  had  taken  refuge  there.  The  mound 
was  now  considerably  extended  both  in  height  and  width,  and  the 
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castle  was  rebuilt  for  the  last  time  in  stone,  and  very  much  as  we 
now  see  it,  between  the  years  1245  and  1258.  In  the  winter  of 
1315-16  great  floods  invading  the  moat  which  surrounded  the 
motte,  led  to  the  cracking  of  the  walls  from  top  to  bottom,  but 
nothing  seems  to  have  been  done  in  the  direction  of  repairs  for 
several  hundred  years.  It  is  probable  that  they  were  justified 
in  the  belief  that  the  damage  caused  by  the  flood  would  go  no  fur- 
ther, but  in  1854  the  motte  was  cut  away  to  some  extent  to  give 
more  room  for  the  prison,  and  this  started  the  old  cracks  again. 
A retaining  wall  was  built,  and  underpinning  of  the  old  walls  very 
skilfully  done,  but  only  a superficial  attempt  was  made  to  repair 
the  cracks  themselves.  These  were  now  being  filled  in  so  as  to  be 
absolutely  solid  masonry,  and  a band  of  reinforcement  put  entirely 
round  the  tower. 

On  the  Thursday  afternoon  the  members  visited  the  site  of  the 
battle  of  Marston  Moor  under  the  guidance  of  Professor  A.  J.  Grant. 
He  recalled  the  circumstances  of  the  battle.  The  Parliamentarians 
were  besieging  York  and,  though  Manchester’s  attack  on  Bootham 
had  failed,  the  fall  of  the  city  was  certain  if  it  were  not  relieved. 
The  King  gave  peremptory  orders  to  Rupert,  who  was  on  the  other 
side  of  the  Pennines,  to  relieve  the  city  even  at  the  risk  of  a battle. 
He  collected  his  forces  in  Lancashire,  and  crossing  by  Skipton  ar- 
rived at  Knaresbo rough  on  June  30th.  The  Parliamentary  armies 
fearing  to  be  caught  between  two  fires  moved  off  to  Marston  or 
Hessay  Moor,  hoping  to  intercept  him.  But  Rupert  cleverly  forced 
the  crossing  of  the  Swale  at  Thornton  Bridge,  and  placing  the  Ouse 
between  himself  and  the  enemy  entered  York  without  opposition. 
Newcastle,  the  King’s  commander  there,  was  opposed  to  any  aggres- 
sive step,  but  Rupert  said  he  had  the  King’s  authority  for  fighting 
a battle,  and  the  whole  Royalist  army  marched  out.  The  Parlia- 
mentary army  meanwhile  had  determined  on  a retreat  and  some  of 
the  army  had  reached  Tadcaster.  When  it  was  plain  that  the 
Royalists  were  ready  to  accept  battle,  the  order  to  retreat  was 
countermanded  and  the  army  was  brought  into  battle  line  between 
Tockwith  and  Long  Marston  in  the  afternoon  of  July  4th,  1644. 

The  nature  of  the  terrain  was  examined  and  its  chief  features 
could  be  made  out  from  the  point  where  the  Society  was  assembled. 

The  numbers  were  approximately  17,000  Royalists  and  26,000 
Roundheads.  The  order  of  battle  was  next  discussed  and  here  the 
conclusions  reached  by  Professor  Firth  in  his  paper  on  the  battle  in 
the  Transactions  of  the  Royal  Historical  Society  for  1898  were 
accepted.  According  to  this  view  the  Scotch  infantry  were  on  the 
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right  of  the  centre.  It  was  explained  that  a good  deal  turned  on 
this,  and  that  the  part  played  by  the  Scotch  in  the  battle  was  at 
hist  probably  concealed  through  a desire  not  to  offend  them,  and 
afterwards  exaggerated  when  the  relations  between  the  two  coun- 
tries were  strained.  It  was  shown  that  the  battle  was  up  to  a certain 
point  all  in  favour  of  the  Royalists,  who  broke  the  Parliamentary 
right  wing  and  threw  the  infantry  of  the  right  centre  into  serious 
confusion.  But  for  the  action  of  Cromwell  and  the  discipline  of  his 
cavalry  the  issue  of  the  day  would  have  been  exactly  opposite  to 
what  it  was.  But  he  held  his  men  well  in  hand,  and  after  he  had 
received  the  message  from  Fairfax  that  the  Parliamentary  army  on 
the  right  and  centre  was  in  the  gravest  peril  he  swept  round  and, 
attacking  both  the  infantry  and  cavalry  of  the  Royalists  from  the 
rear,  gained  an  immediate  advantage  which  soon  turned  into  a com- 
plete rout.  The  speaker  expressed  his  thanks  to  Colonel  Mo'seley, 
of  the  Red  House,  Marston  Moor,  for  the  help  which  he  had  given 
him  in  the  understanding  of  the  battle. 

Marston  Hall,  a red  brick  building  near  the  site  of  the  battle, 
was  also  visited.  Mr.  Sydney  Kitson,  F.S.A.,  pointed  out  the 
features  of  interest,  and  assigned  to  the  older  part,  with  its  oak- 
panelled  rooms,  a date  c.  1625.  The  main  block  to  the  south  of 
this  was  built  in  the  reign  of  William  and  Mary  by  Alderman  Henry 
Thompson,  of  York. 

The  two  interesting  churches  of  Bilton  and  Long  Marston  were 
also  visited  under  Mr.  Kitson  A guidance.  Both  churches  vrere 
built  in  the  last  quarter  of  the  twelfth  century,  but  whereas  Bilton 
is  an  early  example  of  a complete  rebuild,  with  aisles  coeval  with 
the  nave  and  chancel,  Long  Marston  was  planned  as  a simple  parallel- 
ogram without  division  between  nave  and  chancel.  A north  aisle 
was  incorporated  into  the  building  while  the  work  was  in  progress. 
Long  Marston  with  the  two  neighbouring  and  contemporary  churches 
of  Askham  Richard  and  Askham  Bryan,  in  conforming  to  this 
" chapel  ” plan  form  a group  by  themselves. 

In  the  evening  the  members  were  entertained  by  Miss  Maud 
Sellers,  D.Litt.,  at  the  Merchants’  Hall,  Fossgate,  of  the  history 
of  which  she  gave  an  illuminating  account.  Professor  Unwin,  of 
Manchester,  had  described  it  as  the  most  interesting  building  left 
in  England  to  illustrate  the  development  of  commerce.  The  fine 
fourteenth-century  trades  hall  had  been  rendered  more  attractive 
for  the  occasion  by  a loan  exhibition  including  a large  collection  of 
drawings  and  copper-plates  of  York  scenery  and  buildings  in  the 
eighteenth  and  early  nineteenth  centuries  contributed  b}7  Dr. 
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Details  of  South  Doorway,  Riccall  Church. 
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Evelyn;  rubbings  of  brasses  from  all  over  England,  but  all  repre- 
senting English  merchants,  vintners,  fishmongers,  wool  merchants, 
and  salters.  The  accurate  water-colour  drawings  by  Miss  Leaf 
attracted  great  admiration.  Many  examples  of  her  work  have  been 
bought  by  the  Victoria  and  Albert  Museum ; and  regret  was  expressed 
that  Yorkshire  has  failed  to  keep  these  wonderful  graphic  records 
of  the  days  when  York  was  a glass-making  centre  with  a European 
reputation.  " Of  the  value  of  exhibitions  of  this  kind,”  says  Dr. 
Sellers,  “ in  helping  students  to  realise  mediaeval  times  it  is  difficult 
to  speak  sufficiently  strongly.  In  these  windows,  in  these  monu- 
mental brasses,  the  vital  characteristics  of  the  age  of  their  produc- 
tion has  been  focussed  and  wrought  pictorially  by  the  very  men  who 
lived  in  the  atmosphere  which  they  produce  with  such  vivid  and 
artless  fidelity.  The  self-consciousness  of  our  more  sophisticated 
age  had  no  share  in  forming  the  artistic  craftsmen  who  produced 
the  glorious  glass,  the  sumptuous  brasses  of  the  fourteenth  and 
fifteenth  centuries.” 

The  conversazione  made  a charming  epilogue  to  an  interesting 
day's  proceedings. 

The  morning  of  Friday,  22nd  September,  was  devoted  to  a care- 
ful inspection  of  the  painted  glass  windows  in  York  Minster,  under 
the  guidance  of  the  Rev.  F.  Harrison,  F.S.A.Scot.  Members  were 
also  permitted  to  see  over  the  workshops  in  which  the  windows  are 
being  repaired  and  releaded.  The  methods  employed  were  explained 
by  Mr.  Greene,  Clerk  of  Works.  Mr.  Harrison  contributes  a de- 
tailed description  of  the  eight  windows  in  the  western  part  of  the 
clerestory  of  the  choir,  at  page  353  of  the  present  volume. 

Members  afterwards  visited  the  Beclern  chapel  which  it  is  pro- 
posed to  demolish.  The  general  feeling  seemed  to  be  that  the 
building  was  ruinous  beyond  repair. 

On  Friday  afternoon  the  churches  of  Riccall  and  Skipwith  were 
visited,  and  papers  on  both  churches,  by  Mr.  Kitson,  were  read  by 
the  Hon.  Sec.,  Mr.  E.  W.  Crossley.  At  Riccall  there  is  a tradition 
that  an  apse  foundation  was  found  at  the  restoration  of  1865.  In 
that  case  the  plan  of  the  original  church  would  approximate  closely 
to  that  of  Birkin.  The  details  of  the  south  doors  at  Riccall  and 
Birkin  are  very  similar.  See  plate.1 

3 Another  unusual  feature  is  the  double  superstructure.  An  octagonal  column  was 
tower-arch.  The  responds  indicate  that  accordingly  erected  quite  early  in  the 
an  arch  of  very  considerable  span  was  fourteenth  century  midway  between  the 
built,  perhaps  about  1180,  This  was  responds,  the  original  arch  taken  down, 
evidently  found  at  a rather  later  period  and  two  rather  acutely  pointed  arches 
to  be  a piece  of  over-bold  engineering,  substituted. — ED. 
inadequate  to  carry  the  weight  of  the 
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Skipwith  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  churches  in  the  East 
Riding.  The  tower,  with  the  exception  of  the  fifteenth-century 
topmost  stage,  is  most  probably  pre-Conquest  [Arts  in  Early 
England,  ii,  168,  by  Baldwin  Brown). 

The  arcades  were  opened  out  of  the  original  nave  walls  c.  1200. 
The  magnificent  wrought -iron  scroll-work  on  the  south  door  is  con- 
temporary with  the  nave  arcades.  The  chancel  is  a very  charming 
and  practical  example  of  fourteenth-century  architecture. 


Roman  Eagle. 

Found  near  Keighley  in  1917. 


Ifootes. 

[The  Council  has  decided  to  reserve  a small  space  in  each  Number  for  notices  of 
Finds  and  other  discoveries;  and  it  is  hoped  that  Members  will  assist  in  making 
this  a record  of  all  matters  of  archaeological  interest  which  from  time  to 
time  may  be  brought  to  light  in  this  large  county.] 


X. 

ROMAN  EAGLE  FOUND  AT  KEIGHLEY. 

The  bronze  eagle  here  depicted  was  found  in  June,  1917,  in  a 
recently-ploughed  field  at  the  north  end  of  Parkwood  Top  Farm, 
near  Keighley  (Ordnance  Map  25"  1908-19,  enclosure  528),  and  pre- 
sented by  Mr.  G.  Bennett,  the  finder,  to  the  Keighley  Museum. 
The  field  in  which  it  was  found  is  on  the  top  of  a grit  escarpment 
overlooking  the  town  of  Keighley,  and  about  half-a-mile  from  the 
railway  station.  The  Roman  way  from  Manchester  to  Ilkley  runs 
about  a mile  away.  A few  Roman  coins  were  found  some  years  ago 
by  the  late  Mr.  Robert  Lister  in  the  neighbouring  Parkwood. 

The  eagle  has  been  shown  to  Mr.  Alex.  O.  Curie,  F.S.A.,  of  the 
Edinburgh  National  Museum  of  Antiquities,  and  he  writes:  “I 
have  no  doubt  that  it  is  a genuine  Roman  relic.  It  is  a charming 
little  object,  the  treatment  and  workmanship  are  very  beautiful, 
the  pose  of  the  bird  is  very  graceful,  representing  it  in  the  act  of 
taking  flight,  the  left  wing  extended,  the  left  leg  evidently  thrown 
back  while  the  right  leg  is  not  fully  drawn  up  nor  the  right  wing 
stretched  out.  It  has  probably  been  the  finial  of  a staff.  I have 
shown  the  relic  to  Dr.  George  Macdonald,  who  is  very  well  acquainted 
with  all  that  pertains  to  Roman  Archaeology  in  this  country  and  he 
fully  supports  my  views.” 

Mr.  George  Smith,  of  the  British  Museum,  pronounces  it  Roman 
and  a fine  example  of  small  workmanship.  He  could  not  suggest 
with  confidence  how  it  had  been  used,  but  thought  it  was  possibly 
attached  to  some  wand  of  office.  Sir  Hercules  Read  also  examined 
it  and  agreed  with  Mr.  Smith. 

Between  the  eagle’s  legs  is  a cylindrical  peg  one-third  of  an  inch 
long,  and  the  feet  are  truncated  so  that  the  figure  would  fit  evenly 
on  the  staff  or  other  object  to  which  it  was  originally  attached. 
The  British  Museum  authorities  thought  that  the  metal  of  this  peg 
was  of  a different  composition  from  that  of  the  rest  of  the  object, 
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and  that  it  may  have  been  added — in  Roman  times  after  the  original 
legs  had  been  broken  off,  Mr.  H.  Harper,  B.Sc.,  of  Keighley,  has 
failed  after  a chemical  analysis  to  satisfy  himself  that  there  is  any 
such  difference. 

The  tail  is  a little  abraded,  and  the  upper  part  of  the  beak  a little 
worn,  but  apart  from  these  defects,  which  are  very  slight,  the  object 
is  in  excellent  preservation. 

Length  from  beak  to  end  of  tail,  2^  inches.  Breadth  across 
wings,  2^- inches.  Rosse  Butterfield. 


XI. 

THE  BUILDING -INSCRIPTION  FROM  GRETA  BRIDGE, 

with  a Note  on  the  Roman  Legatus,  Alfenus  Senecio. 

The  Editor  has  asked  me  to  wTite  a note  to  accompany  the 
publication  of  the  admirable  photograph,  here  reproduced,  of 
the  building-inscription  from  the  Roman  fort  at  Greta  Bridge,  for 
which  he  is  indebted  to  Mr.  Edward  Wooler,  F.S.A.,  of  Darlington, 
local  Secretary  for  the  Society  of  Antiquaries  of  London. 

(1)  The  Text  and  Date  of  the  Inscription. 

This  inscription  wras  found  on  November  nth,  1793,  near 
the  north  gateway  of  the  Roman  fort  at  Greta  Bridge,  and  is  now’ 
built  into  the  north  wall  of  the  garden  at  Windlestone,  the  residence 
of  Sir  Timothy  Eden.  It  has  not  to  my  knowledge  been  reproduced 
in  a photograph,  but  was  published  with  a line-drawing  in  Whitaker’s 
Richmondshire  (i,  148),  and  subsequently  in  the  Corpus  Inscriptionum 
Latinarum,  vii,  No.  279.  The  text  is  correctly  given  in  the  latter 
publication,  and  may  for  convenience  be  again  transcribed  here: 

Imp[eratoribus ] Caes[aribus]  Llucio ] Sep[timio]  Severo 
Pio  Pert[inaci]  et  M[arco } Aur[elio ] Antoni- 
no  Pio  Aug[ustis\,  et  P[ublio)  Sep  [timio]  Get  a 

nob[ili ] Caes[are],  sub  cura  L[uci\ 

A Ifeni  S enecionis 

Leg[ato ] eorumJpr[o ] pr[aetore], 

Geta’s  names  were  erased  (after  his  death)  but  can  still  be  de- 
ciphered. The  admirable  quality  of  the  lettering  is  plainly  seen  in 
the  photograph.  The  stone  measures  3 feet  6j  inches  in  length, 
and  1 foot  9 inches  in  height. 


Building  Inscription  from  Greta  Bridge. 
(C.I.L.  vii,  279.) 
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This  is  clearly  a building-stone,  and  very  likely  was  erected  over 
the  north  gateway  of  the  fort,  near  which  it  was  found.  We  cannot 
be  sure  whether  it  commemorates  the  original  building  of  the  station ; 
the  absence  of  any  reference  to  reconstruction  favours  this  inference, 
of  which  the  accuracy  could  only  be  tested  by  excavation.  The 
existence  of  a fort  here  has  long  been  known  to  antiquaries.1 

The  date  can  be  fixed  within  pretty  close  limits.  Geta  is  not 
yet  Augustus  ; the  exact  date  of  his  promotion  to  this  distinction  is 
still  disputed,  but  it  cannot  be  later  than  the  autumn  of  209,  and 
may  even  be  as  early  as  the  autumn  of  208.2  The  terminus  post  quern 
may  be  fixed  as  the  beginning  of  the  year  205,  which  was  almost 
certainly  the  first  year  of  the  governorship  of  the  British  province 
by  the  Legatus  L.  Alfenus  Senecio,  as  will  be  seen  from  an  inscription 
referred  to  below.  Thus  we  maj^  confidently  date  our  inscription 
within  the  years  205-209.  Closer  than  this  is  impossible  in  the 
light  of  our  present  knowledge ; whether  the  Emperor  had  already 
reached  Britain  at  the  time  of  its  erection  must  remain  uncertain. 
Probably  he  did  not  arrive  before  the  late  summer  of  208,  as  no 
active  operations  were  undertaken  in  the  field  until  the  following 
year.3 


(2)  Evidence  for  the  Career  of  the  Legatus  Senecio. 

Although  this  governor's  name  does  not  occur  in  any  ancient 
writer,  we  can  gather  something  of  his  career  from  inscriptions,  of 
which  four  have  been  found  in  Britain,  and  one  in  the  East,  in  addi- 
tion to  that  under  discussion.  These  are: 

(a)  C.I.L.,  vii,  269,  seen  by  Camden  at  Bainbrig,  and  since  lost. 
This  alludes  to  the  building  of  a [vallum  cum ] bracchio  caementicium 

by  the  Cohors  vi.  Nerviorum  sub  cur  a L.  Alfeni  Senecionis 

under  the  supervision  (?)  of  one  L.  Vispius  who  was  in  charge  of  a 
vexillatio  of  a legion  (presumably  VI  Victrix)* 

(b)  C.I.L.,  vii,  270,  also  seen  by  Camden  ibid.,  and  since  lost. 
Badly  damaged  and  sense  doubtful,  but  perhaps  a building-record. 
In  line  4 is  a clear  allusion  to  the  same  Legatus,  in  the  words 

sene[c]io[n]is  amplissimi  [viri  consularis , etc.]. 

(c)  C.I.L.,  vii,  513,  found  at  Benwell  ( Condercum ) on  Hadrian's 


1 Camden  did  not  know  of  a fort  here. 
See,  however,  Horsley,  Brit.  Rom.,  305; 
Whitaker,  Richmond  shire,  i,  148;  Gough’s 
Camden,  iii,  338.  The  dimensions  are 
about  190  by  130  yards,  cf.  Codrington, 
Roman  Roads  (1918  edition),  149. 

2 Cf.  Liebenam,  Fasti  Consulates  Im- 

perii Romani,  no;  Platnauer,  The  Life 


and  Reign  of  Septimius  Severus  (Oxford, 
1918),  137  and  note  2. 

3 Cf.  Herodian,  iii,  14;  Dio  Cassius, 
lxxvi,  11-15;  the  allusions  in  Spartian’s 
Vita  Severi  give  no  clue  to  the  chronology 
of  the  campaigns. 

4 As  restored  by  Hiibner. 
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wall,  in  1669.  A dedication  to  Victoria  Augg.  by  Senecio  and  the 
Praefectus  of  Ala  i.  Asturum.  Mutilated  and  obscure  at  the  end. 

(d)  C.I.L.,  vii,  1003  (—Dessau,  Inscr.  Lat.  Sel.,  2618),  found  at 
Risingham  (Habitancum).  Commemorates  the  restoration  of  gates 
and  ruined  walls  of  the  fort  by  Cohors  i.  Vangionum  milliaria  equitata, 
iussu  Alf[eni\  Senecionis  v[iri]  c[larissimi}  co[ri\s[ularis\,  in  the  third 
consulship  of  Severus  and  the  second  of  Caracalla.  This  does  not 
refer,  as  Hiibner  thought,  to  202,  when  Severus  was  cos.  iii  and  had 
Caracalla  as  his  colleague  (for  the  first  time),  attributing  the  latter's 
cos.  ii  to  an  error  of  the  engraver.  It  is  correctly  dated  by  Dessau 
after  205,  in  which*year  Caracalla  was  cos.  ii,  and  before  208  when 
he  was  cos.  iii. 

This  stone,  in  fact,  does  not  state  the  date  in  terms  of  the  consuls 
for  the  year,  but  merely  records  the  consular  distinctions  of  the  two 
Augusti  up  to  date.  Thus  it  falls  within  the  same  limits,  almost 
exactly,  as  our  stone  from  Greta  Bridge.  We  need  not  be  surprised 
at  the  omission  from  the  latter  of  the  consular  titles,  as  well  as  of 
the  numerous  titles  of  victory  which  Severus  had  assumed  from 
195  onwards,  and  which  figure  on  his  coins  and -on  many  of  his 
inscriptions,  especially  in  Italy,  Africa,  and  the  East.1 

We  have  sure  proof,  therefore,  that  Senecio  was  responsible  for 
works  of  restoration  at  Bainbrig  and  Risingham,  and  of  building 
(if  not  merely  rebuilding)  at  Greta  Bridge,  and  we  need  not  suppose 
that  this  was  the  total  extent  of  his  activity  in  the  island.  It  is 
not  possible  to  date  this  activity  more  closely  than  is  suggested 
above  (205-209),  but  it  is  at  least  of  interest  to  note  the  geographical 
extent  of  his  work.  Whether  the  dedication  at  Benwell  is  a thank- 
offering  for  victory  already  won  by  Severus  in  person,  or  a prayer 
for  his  success,  it  is  idle  to  speculate.  We  have  no  positive  evidence 
for  the  duration  of  his  command  in  Britain,  but  there  is  no  reason 
to  suppose  that  he  was  superseded  immediately  on  Severus’s  arrival. 

The  other  inscription  alluded  to  above  as  giving  us  the  terminus 
post  quem  for  Senecio 's  assumption  of  the  command  in  Britain, 
curiously  enough  relates  also  to  his  activities  as  a builder.  This  is  a 
stone  first  copied  in  the  early  eighties  of  last  century  by  the  German 
travellers,  Humann  and  Puchstein,2  and  subsequently  published  in 
C.I.L,  iii,  Suppl.  6709  ( = Dessau,  op.  cit.,  5899),  and  recording  the 
rebuilding  of  a bridge  and  the  restoration  of  the  passage  over  it 
(pontem  Chabinae  fluvi  a solo  restituerunt  et  transitum  reddiderunt)  by 
Severus  and  Caracalla  sub  Alfenum  Senec-ionem  leg[atum]  Augg.  pr[o] 

1 Cf.  Liebenam,  loc.  cit.  PI.  xli;  Sitzungsberichte,  Berliner  Akade- 

2 Reisen  in  Kleinasien  und  Nordsyrien,  mie,  1883,  36  f. 
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pr[aetore]  (of  the  province  of  Syria).  This  is  dated  to  the  xiith 
Tribunicia  Potestas  of  Severus,  i.e.  204,  the  other  figures,  imp.  viii 
and  cos.  ii  being  manifestly  wrong,  perhaps  mere  guesses  by  the 
engraver.1  Such  inconsistencies  are  far  from  rare  in  provincial 
inscriptions  at  about  this  period.  The  river  Chabina,  of  which  the 
ancient  name  was  previously  unknown,  is  an  unimportant  stream 
on  the  east  side  of  the  Nimrud  Dagh,  in  Commagene,  and  flows  into 
the  Euphrates  a few  miles  above  Samosata.2 

It  is  perhaps  a legitimate  inference  that  Senecio  enjoyed  to  a 
high  degree  the  confidence  of  his  Emperor,  possibly  for  his  en- 
gineering skill  in  particular,  and  was  sent  to  Britain  direct  from  his 
Syrian  command  in  205,  when  the  troubles  again  broke  out  in  the 

island.  A.  M.  Woodward. 


XII. 

ROMAN  INSCRIBED  STONES  FOUND  AT  YORK. 

On  July  nth  of  this  year  (1922)  whilst  cutting  a new  road  in 
York  from  the  Mount  to  South  Bank  was  discovered,  at  the  depth 
of  feet,  a sculptured  Roman  memorial  stone.  It  measures 
5 feet  by  3 feet  3 inches.  The  inscription  is  clearly  and  deeply 
cut  and  runs  as  follows: 

D.  M. 

IVLIE  . VELVE  . PIENTISSI 
ME  . VIXIT  . AN  . L . AVREL  . 

MERCVRIALIS  . HER  . FACI 
VNDVM  . CVRAVIT  . VIWS  . 

SIBI  . ET  . SVIS  . FECIT. 

Translation. — To  the  Gods  of  the  Shades. 

To  Julia  Velva,  a most  pious  lady;  she  lived 
50  years.  Aurelius  Mercurialis  her  heir 
caused  this  monument  to  be  made  during 
his  lifetime ; he  did  it  for  himself  and  for 
his  family. 

Above  the  inscription  in  an  arched  recess  is  a representation  of 
the  funeral  feast.  A woman  leaning  against  the  arm  of  a couch 
holds  in  her  right  hand  a goblet  without  handles.  In  front  of  her 

1 Severus  had  been  already  saluted  tivity  as  a road-builder  (or  repairer)  in 

Imperator  xi  in  a.d.  198,  and  was  cos.  ii  the  East  see  the  numerous  references  to 
in  202  (see  above).  milestones  in  C./.L.,  iii,  in  Platnauer, 

2 For  other  instances  of  Severus’s  ac-  op.  cit.,  199. 
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is  a three-legged  table  on  which  stand  two  vessels.  At  the  right  of 
the  table  is  a boy  bearing  a wine  jug  in  his  left  hand.  At  the  left 
of  the  table  is  a woman  seated  in  a wicker  chair  holding  a bird  on 
her  knees.  On  the  extreme  right  of  the  recess  is  the  seated  figure 
of  a bearded  man  with  a scroll  in  his  right  hand. 

In  so  far  as  the  sculpture  is  concerned  this  is  much  the  finest 
Roman  memorial  stone  yet  found  in  York.  It  has  been  lent  by  the 
City  Council  to  the  Yorkshire  Philosophical  Society,  and  now 
occupies  a prominent  position  in  the  vestibule  of  the  York  Museum. 
It  is  hoped  that  a detailed  description  with  photograph  will  appear 
in  the  next  annual  report  of  the  Philosophical  Society. 

On  October  2nd  another  Roman  memorial  stone  was  found 
almost  on  the  same  spot  as  the  above,  some  two  feet  deeper  in  the 
ground.  It  measures  6 feet  2 inches  by  2 feet  3 inches  and  is 
6 inches  in  thickness.  It  contains  a sculpture  of  the  funeral  feast 
similar  to  the  other  stone,  though  it  only  contains  two  figures — 
the  woman  on  the  couch  and  the  boy  with  the  wine  jug.  From 
the  ceiling  of  the  arched  recess  hangs  a double  festoon  of  laurel 
leaves.  The  York  City  Council  has  presented  this  stone  to  the 
Museum. 

The  inscription  is  badly  cut  and  much  worn;  part  of  the  first 
line  has  been  broken  away.  The  letters  are  run  into  one  another 
to  an  extent  that  is  uncommon.  After  close  examination  I give 
the  following  reading — I underline  the  words  about  which  I am 
doubtful : 

MA  ant 

RICAE  . ET  . CANDIDAE  . 

EIVS  . MATRI  . BARIT  . AE 
— VRNIVS  . SI  . MME  . 

TITVLVM  . POSIT  . 


Angelo  Raine. 
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The  letter  n denotes  that  the  name  is  in  the  notes  to  the  page. 


Abbott,  Barth.,  11372;  of  Bellasis, 
arms  of,  113 
Aberford  church,  296 
Acaster  Malbis  church,  296 
Acklam,  Thos.,  arms  of,  103 
Ackworth  church,  266,  296 
Adams  Brothers,  257 
Adel  church,  294,  296 
Adventurers,  Merchants,  12 1,  122, 
123,  130;  see  also  Merchants 
Adwick  le  Street  church,  296 
Adwick  on  Dearne  church,  296 
Ailred  of  Rievaulx,  350 
Ainderby  Steeple  church,  296 
Airey,  Rev.  John,  312,  320,  321 
Airmine,  arms  of,  126,  137,  140; 
Hugh,  126 

Aislaby,  arms  of,  233 
Albini,  arms  of,  no 
Aldeburgh,  Aldborough,  arms  of,  95, 
135,  247;  church,  296;  heraldry  at, 
230-232;  lord  of,  350 
Ale  and  malt,  330 
Allerton  Mauleverer  church,  165-6, 
296 

Almondbury  church,  296 
Ambleside,  Roman  fort  at,  4 
Amcotts,  arms  of,  138 
Amotherby  church,  296 
Ampleforth  church,  296 
Ancient  Monuments,  preservation  of, 
186,  380-1 

Anderson,  arms  of,  13 1;  Sir  Edm., 
131;  Edw.,  312 

Angell,  arms  of,  236;  John  and  Robt., 
236;  Justinian  and  Benedict,  236 
Angus,  Earl  of,  m 
Aninae,  Margery  C.,  293 
Anlaby,  arms  of,  132;  Mary,  103; 

Matt.,  103 
Anston  church,  296 
Anthony,  Rev.  Chas.,  374,  375,  379 
Appleton,  Mr.,  206,  225;  le  Street 
church,  253,  296 
Aram,  Eugene,  185 
Arches,  Agnes  de,  238 
Ardsley,  see  East  and  West  Ardsley 
Argam,  arms  of,  116 w,  135 
Argenton,  arms  of,  244 
Arksey  church,  296 
Armagh,  Archbp.  of,  317,  321 


Armorials,  see  Arms,  also  Heraldry 
Armour,  funeral,  139 
Arms,  93-143,  166,  168,  170,  184,  230- 
250,  356-373.  38°;  fictitious,  147, 
150;  similarity  of,  120 
Armthorp  church,  286,  296 
Armytage,  Sir  Geo.,  149,  153 
Arncliffe  church,  296 
Arundel,  Earl  of,  no;  Thos.,  Archbp., 
359n 

Ashburton,  co.  Derby,  332 
Aske,  of  Aughton,  113;  arms  of,  94, 
95,  104,  105,  106,  112  w,  135,  136, 
137,  138,  184,  23 577;  Sir  John,  94 w, 
95,  107,  113;  Julian,  113;  Sir 
Robt.,  94 w;  of  Owthorpe,  arms  of, 
112 

Askham  Bryan  church,  270,  296,  382 
Askham  Richard  church,  270-1,  296, 
382 

Askrigg  church,  296 
Asolf  and  Peter  his  son,  334 
Aston  church,  296 

Aton,  Anastasia,  108;  Gilbert  de, 
1 19;  Wm.  de,  108 
Atwick,  232;  church,  296 
Audley,  Alice,  133 
Aughton  church,  93,  94,  296 
Aukborough,  co.  Line.,  131 
Aycliffe,  vicarage  of,  313 
Aysgarth  church,  296 


Babthorp,  arms  of,  106,  120,  121; 
Agnes,  106;  Henry,  120,  121; 

John,  12 1 ; Sir  Ralph,  now;  Sir 
Robt.,  now;  Thos.,  120,  121;  Sir 
Wm.,  106 

Bacon,  Thos.,  arms  of,  128 
Badsworth  church,  267,  296 
Baghull,  John,  166;  Kath.,  166 
Baildon,  W.  Paley,  F.S.A.,  334 n 
Bainbrig,  Roman  fort,  387 
Bainton,  93,  95,  96,  139,  192W,  I93?G 
church,  296;  rector  of,  190,  22277, 
229,  314,  31877 

Barber,  C.  A.,  188;  Fairless,  7 
Bardsey  church,  296 
Bar  Hill,  Roman  fort,  12,  13,  23,  78W, 
82 
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Barker,  Barbara,  324;  Eliz.,  324; 

Frances,  324;  Thos.,  324 
Barkisland  Hall,  148,  149,  151 
Barmborough  church,  296 
Barmston  church,  296;  heraldry  at, 
232 

Barnard,  arms  of,  102,  126;  Sir  Edw., 
102,  126;  Henry,  126;  Wm.,  126 
Barn  by  Don,  church  of,  157-8,  296 
Barnes,  Mr,,  202 
Barnetby,  97,  101 
Barnoldswick  church,  296 
Barnsley  church,  296 
Barrington,  Sir  Francis,  375;  Robt., 
375 

Barton  le  Street  church,  296 
Barwick  in  Elmet  church,  279-80,  296 
Barwick  or  Berwick,  arms  of,  14T, 
142;  Thos.,  of  Pocklington,  141 
Baskerville,  arms  of,  372 
Bassett,  arms  of,  106 
Bate,  arms  of,  130 
Batley  church,  296 
Bavent,  Roger  de,  303 
Baxter,  arms  of,  121 
Bean,  arms  of,  231;  Jas.,  232 
Beanlrole  Head,  149 
Beauchamp,  arms  of,  102,  no,  114, 
129 

Beaufort,  arms  of,  233,  367;  Car- 
dinal, 367;  Joan,  133 
Beaumont,  G.  F.,  83 
Bedale  church,  274,  275,  296 
Bedford,  Earl  of,  125 
Beeford,  234,  235;  heraldry  at,  232 
Beeston  church,  296 
Bek,  Anth.,  Bp.  of  Durham,  119 
Bellasis,  113;  arms  of , 137 
Bellew,  arms  of,  236 
Bells,  church,  31 1,  325 
Belt,  arms  of,  142 
Bennett,  G.,  385 
Benson,  Geo.,  187,  356,  362,  380 
Bentley  Royd  in  Sowerby,  148,  151 
Berrier,  Robt.,  122 
Berry,  John,  132 

Bertram,  arms  of,  119;  Isabella,  119; 
Roger,  1 19 

Berwick,  see  Barwick 
Best,  Francis,  208;/ 

Beswick,  190,  198;  church,  296; 

Ann,  142 

Bethel,  arms  of,  239,  240;  Wm.,  240 
Beverley,  93,  96-97,  H3>  l93n>  196, 
198,  208 w,  252;  Alderman  of,  193; 
arms  of,  96,  97,  101 ; Mayor  of,  97; 
M.P.  for,  96;  Minster,  97-101,  296; 
St.  Mary's,  101,  296 
Bewick,  230 
Bigby,  co.  Line.,  1 2 in 
Bigod,  arms  of,  94,  95-  x34»  I35-  I3^. 
137;  Eliz.,  94 n;  Sir  Ralph,  94W 


Bilborough  church,  169,  296 
Bilham,  343 

Bilson,  J.,  F.S.A.,  93 n,  97,  ioon,  2471?, 
25G  252,  253,  307,  308,  380 
Bilton,  232,  296,  310,  313,  316; 

church,  382 

Bingley,  Roger,  336;  Wm.  de,  336; 
church,  296 

Binroyd  in  Norland,  148 
Bird,  arms  of,  142 
Birdsall  church,  296 
Birkin  church,  383 
Birrens,  Roman  fort  at,  26,  30 
Birstall  church,  296 
Bishop,  arms  of,  142 
Bishop  Burton,  93,  103-4 
Bishop  Wilton,  104;  church,  296,  324 
Black  Prince,  the,  1 1 1 
Blunt,  arms  of,  128;  Eliz.,  128;  Fran- 
cis, 128 

Bohun,  arms  of,  94 
Boli  (?)  church,  175 
Bolton,  -in-Bolland,  296;  on  Dearne 
296;  on  Swale,  374,  376,  379; 
castle,  278,  286;  church  of,  278, 
296;  Priory,  296 

Bolton  Percy,  church,  296;  rector  of, 
106 

Bonby,  arms  of,  143;  Hotham  of,  tii 
“ Book  of  Fees  " reviewed,  303 
Bootle,  arms  of,  371,  372;  John,  371 
Bosanquet,  Prof.  R.  C.,  4 
Boston,  Customs  at,  126 
Bosvile,  arms  of,  113;  Anth.,  112; 

Nich.,  ii2»;  Sir  Thos.,  112 
Boteler,  arms  of,  104,  106,  107,  248 
Bottomley,  John,  15 1 
Boulter,  Consitt,  100,  114 
Boulton,  Adam  de,  115 
Bovington,  arms  of,  232 
Bowes  church,  296 
Bowet,  Archbp.,  356,  360,  372;  arms 
of,  356,  364 
Boyes,  Wm.,  319 

Boyle,  arms  of,  139;  crest  of,  139; 

Lady  Jane,  139;  Rich.,  140 
Boynton,  arms  of,  ioon,  127,  232; 
church,  289,  296;  Eliz.,  10012;  Sir 
Matt.,  ioow;  Thos.,  127 
Bracefield  church,  296 
Bradfield  church,  296 
Bradford  church,  296 
Bradley,  Thos.,  D.D.,  267 
Brafferton  church,  296 
Braithwell  church,  180,  296 
Bramhall,  Bp.  John,  317,  318,  321, 
322 

Bramham  church,  296 
Brampton  Bierlow,  337,  341,  342,  343 
Brandesburton,  230,  232,  233,  237, 
320,  324;  church,  283,  296 
Brantingham,  93,  104 
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Brasses,  monumental,  93,  100,  103, 
110,  121,  122,  131,  139,  166,  184, 
23°.  23S,  247,  271,  283,  284,  289, 

383 

Bratton  Fleming,  co.  Devon,  100 
Brayton  church,  296 
Brenci,  cohorts,  86-8 
Brewing  and  Brewers,  330 
Brian,  arms  of,  143 
Bridlington,  198;  church,  296;  Pri- 
ory- J54 

Brierley,  W.  H.,  F.S.A.,  187 
Brighouse,  Granny  Hall,  151;  Stead 
Hall,  149 

Brivere,  Drogo  de,  238 
Broadley,  Thos.,  arms  of,  128 
Brockhall,  John,  320,  321 
Brodsworth  church,  296 
Bromfleet,  arms  of,  108,  109;  Elena, 
108,  109;  Henry,  Lord  Vesci,  108; 
Sir  Thos.,  108,  109 
Brompton  church,  296 
Bronze  Age,  304 
Brooke,  arms  of,  136;  Thos.,  4 
Broughton,  131 

Brown,  Prof.  Baldwin,  384;  Dr.Wm., 
F.S.A.,  154,  187,  253,  314W,  316 n 
Browne,  Jas.,  310 

Brus,  arms  of,  99,  114,  136,  138; 
Adam,  132;  Agnes,  238;  Isabel, 
132;  Peter  de,  132,  238 
Bruton,  F.  A.,  4,  5,  12 n,  21  n 
Bryan,  arms  of,  99 
Bubwith  church,  93,  104-7,  296 
Buckrose  Deanery,  93 
Bullock,  arms  of,  107 
Bulmer,  arms  of,  114,  134,  136,  243 
Burdon,  arms  of,  94,  95 
Burgh,  arms  of,  184;  family,  184 
Burghwallis  church,  296 
Burlington,  Dorothy,  139;  Earl  of, 
139-  140-  320 

Burnby,  Burnebie,  93,  107,  310 
Burneston  church,  255,  269,  296 
Burnsall  church,  296 
Burstwick  church,  281-2,  296;  her- 
aldry at,  233-4,  247 
Burton  Agnes,  232;  church,  296 
Burton  Constable,  135 
Burton,  Wm,  192,  194,  195,  206,  208 
Burye,  arms  of,  132 
Butler,  arms  of,  94 
Butterfield,  Rosse,  386 
Byerley,  Anne,  Anthony,  Eliz.  and 
Robt.,  257 

Byland  abbey,  arms  of,  106 
Byll,  Rich.,  122 
Byron,  arms  of,  234 
Bytham,  arms  of,  283;  Agnes  and 
Thos.,  283 


Cadeby,  343 
.Caley,  arms  of,  1 1 5 
Calf  of  te,  arms  of,  244 
Calverley  church,  296 
Calvert,  Leonard,  375 
Cambodunum,  6,  89 
Cambridge  Univ.,  218,  313,  314,  317, 
318,320;  Sidney  Sussex  Coll.,  189- 
229  passim,  317 n 
Cameringham,  co.  Line.,  97 
Camoys,  arms  of,  94,  113 
Campden,  Visct.,  140 
Campsall  church,  296 
Cantelupe,  arms  of,  24 2,  243,  244 
Canterbury,  arms  of,  150,  303; 

Archbp.  of,  197 
Cantley  church,  287,  296 
Capper,  Mr.,  221 
Carethorpe,  arms  of,  133 
Carleton,  in  Craven,  296;  Minniot, 
260-1,  296;  Wm.,  arms  of,  127 
Carliel,  Agnes,  128;  Eliz.,  324;  Fran- 
cis, 320;  Hester,  128;  Jane,  320; 
Robt.,  128;  Salven,  324;  Ursula, 

324 

Carlisle,  Bp.  of,  193 n 
Carnaby  church,  290-1,  296 
Carr  of  Stackhouse,  313;  Rev.  Thos., 
313,  314 

Cashel,  Archbp.  of,  217 
Castleford  church,  296 
Castleshaw,  Roman  fort,  6,  12,  49,  69, 

85.  87 

Castor,  prebend  of,  313 
Catfoss,  Agnes  de,  238 
Catterick  church,  183-4,  296;  vicar 
of,  374,  376 
Catton  church,  296 
Cave,  arms  of,  108,  109,  114;  Sir 
Alex.,  Joan,  Jordan,  Maud,  Peter, 
Rich.,  Roger,  Thos.,  Warner,  and 
Wyomar,  109;  see  also  North  and 
South  Cave 

Cavile,  in  Eastrington  par.,  113; 

arms  of,  112;  John,  112 
Cawood  church,  296;  heraldry  at, 

253 

Cawthorne  church,  296 
Cayton  church,  296 
Cayton,  nr.  Fountains,  350,  351 
Cecil,  arms  of,  100,  139,  240;  Frances, 
140;  Mildred,  100;  Robt.,  140; 
see  also  Salisbury,  Earl  of 
Celt  found  at  Harrogate,  188 
Cerialis,  potter,  46 

Chadwick,  H.  F.,  300;  S.  J.,  F.S.A., 
153.  300 

Chaloner,  arms  of,  138 
Chambre,  Henry  de  la,  343,  343 
Champion,  Maud  de,  245 
Charterhouse,  Master  of,  122 
Cheesman,  W.  N.,  187 
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Cherlton,  arms  of,  242,  244 
Cherry  Burton,  93,  no 
Chester,  Sir  Anth.,  189,  190;  Bp.  of, 
341  n;  constables  of,  235 n;  Diana, 
189,  190,  206;  John,  190,  192 
Chesters,  Roman  fort  at,  23,  30;  of 
Chicheley,  22411 

Chicheley,  189,  192??,  224;?;  vicar  of, 

191 

Cholineley,  arms  of,  239^ 

Christian,  Rev.  John,  375 
Churches,  Yorkshire,  155-184,  251- 
299,  305-7 

Church  Plate,  see  Silver,  ancient 
Church  towers,  fortified,  274,  275 
Civil  War,  The,  143,  145,  148,  257, 
315,  380-1 

Clark,  E.  E.,  186;  Col.  E.  Kitson, 
F.S.A.,  187,253,  305;  E.T.,  F.S.A., 
186 

Clarke,  Dr.  Jas.,  222;  Robt.,  317 
Clarke-Thornhill,  Mr.,  336 n,  338 
Clay,  C.  T.,  F.S.A.,  334 ; J.  W.,  F.S.A., 
153,  30 in 

Clayton,  Rev.  Jas.,  313,  320,  322; 

Rev.  John,  320;  Wm,  320 n 
Clervaux,  arms  of,  142 
Cleveland,  Archdn.  of,  375 
Cliffe,  arms  of,  113,  114 
Clifford,  arms  of,  94,  98,  101,  134,  137, 
I38-  J39>  37L  372 > Chas.,  lord,  139, 
140;  Eliz.,  94 n,  140;  Francis,  140; 
Idonea,  133;  John,  94 n,  371,  372; 
Margt.,  139;  Robt.,  lord,  139 
Clifford’s  tower,  York,  380-1 
Clifton,  343;  Highlee  Hall,  149 
Clitheroe  Grammar  school,  153 
Clogher,  Bp.  of,  197,  198 
Clun,  arms  of,  98 
Clutterbooke,  Jas.,  316 
Clynton,  Mr.,  323 

Collier,  Rev.  C.  V.,  F.S.A.,  93,  187, 
230,  253,  326,  354,  380 
Collingham  church,  296 
Collingwood,  Prof.  W.  G.,  F.S.A.,  4 
Coloured  glass,  see  Glass 
Colson,  John,  195,  221,  225 
Colton,  343 
Col  vile,  arms  of,  135 
Coningsby,  arms  of,  249;  Humphrey, 
250;  Margt.,  250 

Conisborough,  castle,  251;  church, 
296 

Connal,  Prof.  B.  M.,  2 
Constable,  arms  of,  102,  108,  116,  118, 
134.  135,  137.  138,  231,  235,  236, 
237,  249;  of  Everingham,  105;  of 
Flamborough,235 ; of  Halsham,237, 
246,  248;  Frances,  250;  FuIco.iozm; 
John,  102,  250;  Marmaduke,  235; 
Sir  Robt.,  108,  118,  246;  Rosa- 
mund, 208  n 


Conyers,  arms  of,  95,  98,  134^; 

Chris.,  183;  Elena,  183;  John,  379; 
Lord,  377,  379 
Copgrove  church,  296 
Copledike,  arms  of,  135 
Copley  Hall,  Halifax,  147,  150 
Coppinger,  John,  196,  202,  203,  207, 
208,  209,  210,  211,  212,  216,  221, 
222,  224,  225,  226,  227,  229 
Corbridge,  Roman  town  at,  23,  25 n, 

65 

Cork,  Earl  of,  140 
Coroner,  Sir  John  the,  339,  343 
Cosin,  Archdn.  John,  314,  3187?.; 

Bishop,  321;  arms  of,  104;  Canon, 
313 

Cotes,  arms  of,  104,  248;  Sir  John, 
249;  Margt.,  249 

Cottingham  church,  no-m,  296; 
Lord  of,  130;  priory,  117;  Wake 
of,  hi,  1 17 

Courtenay,  arms  of,  103,  hi;  Edw., 
37 on>  Eliz.,  370^;  John,  103 
Coverham,  abbey,  276;  church,  275, 
296 

Cowthorpe  church,  271,  296 
Coxwold  church,  296 
Crames,  Mr.,  165 

Creighton,  Robt.,  Bp.,  314,  315,  316, 
318,  321,  322;  will  of,  323;  Fran- 
ces, Geo.,  Robt.,  and  Thos.,  323 
Crescy,  Adam  de,  339;  Cecilia,  339 
Croft  church,  296 
Crofton  church,  296 
Crompton,  arms  of,  no;  Robt.,  no 
Cromwell,  arms  of,  116 n,  256 
Crosland,  arms  of,  143;  Sir  Jordan, 
M3 

Cross,  stone,  149 
Crosse,  Drucilla,  316;  Geo.,  311 
Crossley,  E.  W.,  F.S.A.,  2,  83 n,  gov, 
187,  251,  252,  305,  383 
Crouch,  Rev.  Matt.,  arms  of,  140 
Crowle,  arms  of,  127;  Geo.,  127,  128; 
Wm.,  127 

Culverwell,  arms  of,  no;  Jane,  no; 
Rev.  Sam.,  no 

Cumberland,  Earl  of,  140;  Grisold, 
Countess  of,  139,  140 
Cumberworth,  arms  of,  116 
Cupper,  Mr.,  323 

Curie,  Alex.  D.,  F.S.A.,  385;  J„  54,  81 
Curwen,  arms  of,  137,  138 
Custumals,  or  usages,  332 


Dalby,  Archdn.  Thos.,  357 
Dalgarno,  Mary,  200 n;  Thos.,  20 on 
Dalton,  arms  of,  121;  Thos.,  121; 

see  also  South  Dalton 
Danby,  arms  of,  106;  of  Yafforth, 
101;  Lord,  162;  Margt.,  101 
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Daniel,  arms  of,  135,  142;  Ann,  198; 

Sir  Ingleby,  190,  198 
Darby,  arms  of,  137 
Darcy,  arms  of,  116,  119,  138,  242, 
243,244,246;  Sir  Geo.,  247;  John, 
120;  Philip,  1 19;  Roger,  119 
Darell,  Wm.,  284 
Darfield,  mw;  church,  297 
Darley,  arms  of,  104;  Rich.,  104 
Darrington  church,  297 
Darton  church,  297 
Davies,  Mr.,  202 
Dawnay,  arms  of,  135,  232 
Dawtrey,  surname  of,  9412 
Dayville,  arms  of,  137 
Dealtry,  arms  of,  94,  95,  106,  107,  1 13, 
1 1 6 ; surname  of,  94 n 
Deane,  Edm.,  M.D.,  351,  352 
De  Fortibus,  arms  of,  240 
De  la  Haye,  arms  of,  94,  95,  104,  105, 

106,  107,  1 1 2w,  115,  241,  248,  249; 
Kath.,  249;  Roger,  249;  Thos., 

107,  249 

De  la  Plaunche,  arms  of,  129??. 

De  la  Pole,  arms  of,  122,  123,  124,  129, 
130,  140,  244;  Blanche,  124;  Sir 
Wm.,  124 

De  la  Pryme,  arms  of,  130 
De  la  River,  arms  of,  123 
De  la  See,  arms  of,  104,  123,  232,  248, 
249;  Brian,  249;  Joan,  250;  Mar- 
tin, 249;  Peter,  249 
De  la  Tour,  arms  of,  125 
De  la  Vale,  arms  of,  256 
Denston,  191 
Dent  church,  297 
Derby,  arms  of,  148 
Derens,  John,  318 
Dering,  Heneage,  201 
Derry,  Bp.  of,  317 
Despencer,  arms  of,  in,  241 
De  Vere,  arms  of,  in 
Devon,  Earl  of,  in 
Dewick,  Francis,  128 
Dewsbury  church,  297,  301 
Deyncourt,  arms  of,  108,  243,  244; 

Isabel,  243« 

Deyvill,  arms  of,  108 
Dickens,  Chas.,  194 
Dickenson,  Sarah,  240;  Wm.  of 
Watton,  240 
Dickering,  deanery,  93 
Dickinson,  arms  of,  240;  Edw.,  113 
Dickson,  Ellena,i5i;  John,  151 
Dinan,  arms  of,  364 
Dininckhoff,  Bernard,  253-4,  307-8 
Dobson,  Wm.,  arms  of,  131,  250 
Dodd,  P.  W.,  1,  2,  3,  4 
Dodsworth,  Roger,  154,  230,  232,  233, 
237 

Dolman,  arms  of,  141 


Domelow,  Bridget,  115;  Dr.  John, 

11 5 

Doncaster  church,  297 
Donnington,  arms  of,  100;  John,  101 ; 
Thos.,  100,  101 

Dorset,  Duke  of,  196,  213,  215,  216, 
217 

Douer,  Henry  de,  339 

Downe,  Visct.,  232 

Downholme  church,  252 

Draper  of  Beswick,  190,  198,  199,  200 

Drax  church,  297 

Dreux  de,  E.  of  Richm.,  arms  of,  no 
Driffield,  317;  church,  297;  vicar  of, 
3i9 

Dronsfield,  arms  of,  116 
Duffield,  South,  104;  Michael,  195 
Duncalfe,  arms  of,  128,  238;  Hum- 
phrey, 128;  John,  238;  Margt., 
238;  Uriah,  238 
Duncombe,  Francis,  190 
Dunnington  church,  297 
Durham,  assizes,  314;  Bp.  of,  104, 
118,  119,  369;  Cath.,  307 n,  313 
Dursley,  arms  of,  243 


Easby  church,  297 
Easington,  heraldry  at,  230,  234 
Easingwold,  arms  of,  no;  church, 
297 

East  Appleton,  379 
East  Ardsley  church,  272,  297 
East  Gilling,  see  Gilling,  East 
East  Harlsey  church,  297 
Easthope  in  Londesborough  par.,  117 
Easton  Mandit,  vicar  of,  19 1,  198 
Eastrington,  93,  94 n,  112-3;  church, 
297 

Eaton,  Sarah,  191 
Ebchester,  co.  Durh.,  87 
Ecclesfield  church,  297 
Eden,  Sir  Tim.,  386 
Edlington  church,  179,  297 
Edw.  Confessor,  arms  of,  241,  247 
Edwards,  G.  M.,  196 n 
Effigies,  97,  113,  1 15,  118,  119*9  121, 
138,  162,  166,  168,  177,  183,  184, 
230,  231*?,  242,  244-6,  247,  252,  256, 
265,  274,  277,  278,  279,  281,  285 
Egton  church,  297 
Eland,  Henry  de,  336,  342 
Elland,  lands  in,  337,  342;  New  Hall, 
149,  152;  church,  251,  297,  305-7 
..  Ellerker,  114;  arms  of,  103,  117,  138; 
Sir  John,  103 

Ellerton,  114-5;  Prior  of,  114;*;  on 
^ Swale,  374,  377 

Ellis,  A.  S.,  94,  1 12;  arms  of,  116,  138 
Elloughton,  vicar  of,  319,  324 
Elvington  church,  297 
Ely,  Bp.  of,  367 
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Emerson,  Oswald,  205 
Emly  church,  291-2,  297 
England,  arms  of,  233,  240,  241,  247 
Estoft,  arms  of,  134,  136,  137,  138; 

Chris.,  103;  John,  134 
Etton,  93,  1 15;  arms  of,  143M 
Eugene  Aram,  165 
Eure,  Lord,  333 

Eustace  son  of  John,  347,  349,  350, 
35i 

Evelyn,  Dr.,  383 
Everilda,  Saint,  115H 
Everingham,  105,  115-6;  arms  of, 
115,  Il6>  T37 


Fairfax,  arms  of,  134,  135,  137,  138; 
family,  168;  Ann,  170;  Lord,  170, 
316 

Fangfoss  church,  297 

Farlington,  133 

Farnborough,  115 

Farnham  church,  297 

Farrer,  Wm„  F.S.A.,  307 n,  334;?,  335, 

336,  337>  339,  340,  34L  342 
Faucon,  Rev.  Robt.,  314,  318^ 
Fauconberg,  arms  of,  102,  231,  238, 
239,  242^,  248;  Agnes,  io2«; 

Earl,  162;  Sir  Henry,  102 n,  238 n; 
Neville,  239;  Thos.,  239;  Walter, 
238,  249;  Wm.,  238 n 
Fawcett,  Rev.  Rich.,  374,  375,  376, 
379;  Ruth,  153 
Fawkes,  Guy,  247 
Fawsitt'  arms  of,  107 
Faxfleet,  109 

Featherstone  church,  166-7,  297 
Felkirk  church,  297 
Fenton,  arms  of,  139,  371;  Cath., 
140;  Sir  Geof.,  140;  Wm.,  371 
Fenwick,  Thos.,  310 
Fernley,  arms  of,  127;  Jos.,  127; 
Sarah,  128 

Ferns,  Bp.  of,  194,  195,  197,  198,  216, 
217,  218,  219,  223,  224,  225,  226, 
228 

Ferrers,  arms  of,  94 

Ferres,  arms  of,  126;  Ann,  129 n; 

Thos.,  126,  129;? 

Ferribridge,  216 

Ferriby,  arms  of,  110,  138;  see  also 
North  Ferriby 
Ferry  Fryston  church,  297 
Field,  John,  arms  of,  122 
Filmer,  Mr.,  203 
Finan,  Bp.,  359 
Fingall  church,  277,  297 
Firth,  Prof.,  381 
Fishlake  church,  155-7,  297 
FitzAlan,  arms  of,  98,  99,  105 
Fitzliugh,  arms  of,  95,  233,  237,  241; 


of  Ravenswortli,  252;  Wm.,  lord, 
237 

Fitzjohn,  Eustace,  347,  349,  350,  351 
FitzPayne,  arms  of,  99,  143 
FitzRalph,  arms  of,  95;  family,  141 
FitzStephen,  arms  of,  138 
FitzWalter,  arms  of,  97;  Amabel, 
335;  Ranulph,  335 
FitzWight,  arms  of,  136 
Fitzwilliam,  arms  of,  95,  242,  243, 
244;  Sir  Wm.,  243 
Fixby  deeds,  336^,  338 
Flamborough  church,  297 
Fleming,  arms  of,  100;  Rev.  Giles, 
100;  Reiner  le,  344;  Wm.,  337,  344 
Flockton,  334,  339,  340,  342,  343; 

Adam  son  of  Hervey  de,  343 
Flodden,  battle  of,  374,  376,  377 
Fossard,  arms  of,  96,  in,  134;  of 
Lockington,  192 n;  Wm.,  96 
Foster,  Canon  C.  W.,  F.S.A.,  31711 
Fountains  Abbey,  342,  380;  cliartu- 
lary  of,  154;  Abbot  of,  377;  origin 
of  name,  346;  Hall,  380 
Fowberry,  arms  of,  141;  Geo.,  of 
Newbald,  141 

Foxley,  arms  of,  127;  Mary  and  Wm., 
127 

Fraisthorpe,  192  n 
France,  arms  of,  233,  240,  241,  247 
Franchise,  park,  331-3 
Freemantle,  W.  T.,  251 
Freevile,  arms  of,  115;  Sir  Jas.  de, 
11 5 

Frewin,  Archbp.,  318,  321 
Fridaythorpe  church,  297 
Frocksmer,  arms  of,  125 
Frost,  arms  of,  102;  Margt.  and  Wm., 
102 

Fugill,  Capt.  Wm.,  arms  of,  128 
Fulford  church,  297 
Full  Sutton,  1 16 

Fulthorpe,  arms  of,  126;  Mary  and 
Tim.,  126 

Furnival,  arms  of,  no,  113,  134,  138; 
Joan  de,  112 

Gage,  arms  of,  143 
Gale,  Roger,  376,  377 
Gant,  arms  of,  135,  136,  241 
Gargrave,  arms  of,  137 
Garnett,  Dr.  Barney,  217 n,  226;  John, 
194-8,  201,  207-29  passim 
Garrowby,  189,  190,  191,  192,  193,  199 
Garter,  Order  of  the,  125,  146 
Garton  church,  297;  heraldry  at,  234 
Garwaies,  Garway,  Garraway,  arms 
of,  108;  Aid.  Henry,  108 
Gascoigne,  arms  of,  94,  113,  137; 
Chief  Justice,  113;  effigies,  279 
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Gasselge  = gosling,  33cm 
Gate  Helmsley  church,  297 
Gates,  Sir  Thos.,  arms  of,  1 30 
Gayton,  Theobald  de,  230 n 
Gee,  arms  of,  100;  Bridget,  100;  Wm., 
100,  104 

Gellygaer,  Roman  fort,  n,  14,  15,  21, 
23,  26,  28,  30,  31,  53,  65,  66,  79 n, 
84 

Gerard,  arms  of,  135 
Gerunel,  Mich.,  343 
Gervase,  193 

Geta  Augustus  (Roman),  386-7 
Giggleswick  church,  297 
Gilbert,  John,  arms  of,  372 
Gill,  Rev.  A.  A.  R.,  187;  Thos.,  318, 

321 

Gilling  castle,  307-8;  church,  297; 

East,  253;  nr.  Richm.,  232 
Girlington,  Joan,  120;? 

Gisburn  church,  297 
Givendale,  see  Great  Givendale 
Gladstone,  Rt.  Hon.  W.  E.,  293 
Glass,  Roman,  72-74;  stained, 
painted  or  coloured,  96,  10 1,  104, 
105,  106,  109,  111,  1 14,  116,  118, 
119,  120;?,  121,  124,  130,  132,  141, 
143.  i57>  I59>  160,  162,  166,  173, 
178,  182,  183,  184,  230,  233,  237, 
24L  243>  253>  2 66,  271,  274,  307-8, 
353-73.  383 

Gledhill,  Dorothy,  149;  Michael,  149 
Gloucester,  arms  of,  in 
Glynne,  Sir  Steph.,  135,  247;?,  259, 
294;  church  notes,  index  to,  294-9 
Goddard,  arms  of,  133,  243,  244 
Godley,  Dr.,  221^;  Wm.,  194,  198, 
201,  211,  229 

Goldsborough,  arms  of,  236;  church, 
297;  Hall,  254,  236-8;  Anne,  236; 
Rich.,  Thos.,  and  Wm.,  236 
Goodmanham,  116-7;  church,  297 
Goole  Hospital,  186 
Gousle  or  Goushull,  arms  of,  233; 
Giles,  Joan,  Margt.,  and  Ralph, 
235;  Peter  de,  234,  235 
Gower,  arms  of,  135 
Goxhill,  heraldry  at,  230,  234-3 
Graham,  Sir  Reg.,  376,  377;  Sir  Rich., 

376,  377.  378 
Grainge,  Wm.,  374^ 

Grant,  arms  of,  250;  Prof.  A.  J.,  381 
Gray,  see  Grey 
Gray’s  Inn,  236 

Graystock,  arms  of,  94,  93,  141,  237, 
242;  Ralph,  lord,  141 
Great  Givendale,  93 
Green,  arms  of,  135 
Greene,  Mr.,  383 
Greta  Bridge,  386 
Greenwich,  vicar  of,  313 


Grey,  Gray,  arms  of,  114,  118,  119, 
237;  of  Rotherfield,  237 ; Reginald 
de,  339 

Grimston,  arms  of,  117,  234;  Marm. 
Jerard,  234  ; Robt.,  192,  193 n, 
208 n,  216,  219,  221,  222;  Thos.,  of 
Grimston  Garth,  117;  see  also 
North  Grimston 
Grinton  church,  297 
Grovale,  arms  of,  121;? 

Grove,  Margt.  and  Thos.,  324 
Guisborough,  107,  238 n,  248;  church, 
297;  Roald,  prior  of,  303 
Guiseley  church,  297 
Gunby,  arms  of,  106,  109,  114U 
Gunpowder  plot,  247 
Gustavus  Adolphus,  323 
Guthrie,  Henry,  Jas.,  and  Wm.,  163 
Gylby,  arms  of,  103;  Lovelace  and 
Margt.,  103 


Habrougli,  arms  of,  138 
Hacket,  John,  314 
Hackness,  378;  church,  297 
Haldenby,  arms  of,  100,  116;  Anne, 
no;  Eliz.,  116;  Francis,  100,  116; 
Robt.,  1 16 

Halifax,  6;  Antiquarian  Soc.,  148; 
Bankfield  Museum,  83,  148,  132; 
church,  251,  297;  celt  found  near, 
304;  Marquess  of,  140;  Mulcture 
Hall  in,  147,  149,  150,  152;  Plaster- 
work  in,  144-32;  Old  Cock  Hotel, 
147,  130;  Old  Talbot  Hotel,  152 
Hall,  Ann,  127 

Hallam,  arms  of,  136;  Sir  Wm.,  360 
Halsham,  Constable  of,  135,  138,  235, 
236;  heraldry  at,  235-6 
Haltemprice  Prior}",  117,  132. 
Hamelton,  arms  of,  119,  121;  Adam, 
119M;  Sibyl,  1 19  n;  Thos.,  119  n; 
Wm.,  dean  of  York,  1 ign 
Hamerton,  arms  of,  100,  131;  Ann, 
1 31;  Gervase,  131 

Hamilton,  co.  Bucks.,  rector  of,  115 
Hammond,  Wm.,  165 
Hampsthwaite  church,  297] 
Handsworth  church,  297 
Hansard,  arms  of,  95,  105,  107 
Hansby,  arms  of,  104;  Ralph,  104 
Hanson,  John,  87 n 
Hardknott,  Roman  fort  at,  19,  21,  23 
Hardwick,  Earl,  Ed.  Clianc.,  204 n 
Harewood  church,  297;  house,  257; 
Lord,  257 

Harper,  H.,  B.Sc.,  386 
Harpliam,  233;  church,  297 
Harrington,  arms  of,  135,  370 
Harrison,  arms  of,  127;  Rev.  E.,  353, 

383 
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Harrogate,  celt  found  at,  1 88 ; waters 
of,  35i.  352 

Harthill  church,  161-2,  297;  heraldry 
in  deanery  of,  93-143 
Hartishead,  338,  343;  church,  297 
Hastings,  arms  of,  98,  no,  116*1,  231, 
242,  243,  249;  Eliz.,  249;  Sir  John, 
249;  Sir  Robt.,  231 
Hatfield  church,  297 
Hauxwell  church,  276-7,  297 
Haverfield,  Prof.  F.  J.,  87,  89 
Hawarden,  St.  Demol's  Library,  296 
Hawkesbury,  Lord,  117*1 
Haworth  or  Haywold,  312;  church, 
297 

Haxey,  Thos.,  arms  of,  367,  368 
Hay,  arms  of,  138 
Haye,  see  De  la  Haye 
Hayes,  arms  of,  126 
Hayton,  117,  141 
Healaugh  church,  169,  297 
Heath  Old  Hall,  257 
Hedon  church,  297;  heraldry  at,  236, 
241 

Helmsley,  castle,  253,  254;  church, 
297 

Hemingborough  church,  297 
Hemsworth  church,  297 
Heptonstall  church,  297 
Heraldry,  230-50,  265,  272,  280,  285, 
290,  293;  in  Harthill  deanery,  93- 
143;  see  also  Arms 
Herbert,  arms  of,  99;  Geo.,  314; 
Maud,  99;  Wm,  E.  of  Pembroke, 
99 

Heron,  arms  of,  100*1,  119;  Emme- 
line, 120;  John,  100*1;  Sir  Roger, 
119 n;  Wm.,  120 
Herringham,  arms  of,  125 
Heslington  church,  297 
Hessay  Moor,  381 
Hessle  church,  93*1,  118,  297 
Hickleton  church,  297 
Highlee  Hall,  Clifton,  15 1 
Hildyard,  arms  of,  100,  104,  131,  135, 
248,  249,  250;  crest  of,  104;  Sir 
Chr.,  247,  249,  250;  Eliz.,  104,  250; 
Martin,  104,  250;  Peter,  250; 

Robt.,  100,  129*1,  131,  248,  249, 
250;  Rich.,  250;  Wm.,  104,  250 
Hill,  G.  F.,  80 n 

Hilton,  arms  of,  104,  231,  241,  245, 
246,  248,  249,  250;  Isabel  and 
Maud,  24 5*1;  Robt.,  245,  246,  249 
Hipperholme,  plasterwork  at,  147, 

150 

Hirst,  J.  H.,  129 
Hoadley,  Archbp.,  214 
Hoby,  Sir  T.  P.,  378 
Hodgson,  Wm.,  190,  222,  223 
Holdemess,  deanery,  heraldry  in,  230- 
250;  hunt,  198 


Holgate,  arms  of,  134,  137 
Holland,  Eliz.,  133 
Hollis,  Robt.,  arms  of,  131 
Holme,  arms  of,  142,  239;  church, 
297;  John,  239 
Holmes,  Rich.,  334 
Holmpton  church,  297 
Holt,  co.  Leic.,  in 
Holyhead,  214 

Hooton  Pagnell,  341;  church,  297 
Horbury,  334,  343;  family,  334-45; 
Adam,  336,  337,  338,  339,  340,  341, 
345;  Agnes,  341;  Amabel,  335, 
336;  Edith,  341;  Eglantine,  344, 
345;  Eustace,  336,  338,  342,  345; 
Henry,  337,  338;  Idonea,  340,  345; 
Isabel,  337,  338;  John,  336,  339, 
34G  342,  343,  344,  345;  Jordan, 

335,  336,  337,  338,  341,  342,  345; 
Josyena,  343,  345;  Margt.,  339; 
Matt.,  335,  336,  337,  338,  339,  340, 
341,  345;  Philip,  335,  336,  340, 
345;  Sir  Ralph,  338,  339,  340,  343, 
345;  Robt.,  343,  345;  Saxe  of,  335, 

336,  338,  339,  34°,  344,  345;  Thos., 
335,  336,  337,  338,  34°,  341,  342, 
343,  344,  345;  Wm.,  336,  337,  338, 
340,  342,  345 

Hornby,  castle,  182;  church,  182,  297 
Horncastle,  100 
Hornsea,  198;  church,  297 
Horton  in  Ribblesdale  church,  297 
Hotham,  arms  of,  96,  100,  in,  134, 
137,  I39,  245;  church  of,  297; 
Amy,  1 12;  Sir  Chas.,  96,  100,  190; 
Sir  John,  in,  112;  John,  Bp.  of 
Clogher,  197 

Hotspur,  see  Percy,  Henry 
Houngate,  Thos.,  arms  of,  107*1 
Househeads,  Roman  camp  at,  23,  30 
Hovingham  church,  297 
Howard,  arms  of,  149 
Howden  church,  93,  119 -21,  297; 
Roger  of,  303 

Howe,  John  Grubham,  377 
Howroyd  in  Barkisland,  148,  151 
Howson,  Bp.,  314 
Hoyland,  Swaine,  342 
Hubberholme  church,  294 
Huddersfield,  4,  6,  7,  83,  294;  church, 
297;  Tolson  Memorial  Museum,  72, 

83 

Huggate,  par.  reg.,  309-25;  rector  of, 
309-25  passim 

Hugh,  monk  of  Kirkstall,  346 
Hughes,  arms  of,  139;  Grisold,  140; 
Thos.,  140 

Hull,  arms  of,  125,  129,131;  churches, 
93,  1 1 6*i,  121-31,  196,  297,  319**; 
Mayor  of,  115,  122,  125,  126,  127, 
128,  131;  M.P.  for,  125,  126,  127; 
museum,  117 
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Humbledon  church,  236 
Hungate,  arms  of,  107,  142 
Hunmanby  church,  297 ; vicar  of,  189 
Hunt,  arms  of,  127;  Rev.  Dr.,  315M; 
Jeremie,  126 

Hunter,  Jos.,  89;  W.  Slingsby,  253 
Hussey,  arms  of,  106,  13 $n,  231,  237, 
243;  Henry,  106 n,  237;  Sir  John, 
io6w;  Roger,  237;  Wm.,  of  Duffield, 
106;  Wm.,  of  Harswell,  106 
Hutton  Buscell  church,  297 
Hutton  Cranswick,  324 
Hutton,  Archbp.  Matt.,  194,  20211; 

C.  H.,  259;  Rich.,  256,  257 
Hypocaust,  see  Roman 

I’Anson,  Wm.,  F.S.A.,  187,  242,  244, 
245,  246,  251,  252,  254,  256 
Idle,  Baron,  Ld.  Ch.  Jus.,  202,  203, 
222 

Ilkley,  385;  church,  297;  Roman 
excavations  at,  3 
Illey  or  Highleley,  arms  of,  151 
Ingilby  family,  154 
Inglebert,  arms  of,  101 ; Ellen  and  Sir 
Wm.,  101 

Ingleton  church,  297 
Ireland,  Ld. -Lieut,  of,  213,  214,  215, 
216 

Isle  of  Man,  arms  of,  98,  123 

Jackson,  Frances,  320 
Jacobite  toasts,  165 
Jarndyce  and  Jarndyce,  194 
Jarratt,  J arret,  Henry,  of  Beverley, 
189,  190,  192,  207;  John,  192,  193, 
I94»  195>  201,  208,  209,  218,  219, 
221,  222,  224;  Robt.,  195 
Jebb,  Dr.,  214 

Jenkins,  Henry,  374-9;  Margt.,  378; 

Rev.  Prof.,  313,  317W 
Jerusalem,  arms  of,  119;  hosp.  of  St. 

John  of,  341 
Johnston,  Sam.,  201 
Jones,  Rev.  T.  W.,  309 
Justice  of  King’s  Bench,  113 

Kaye,  W.  J.,  F.S.A.,  188 
Kayingham  church,  297 
Keighley,  Roman  find  at,  385 
Kelk,  arms  of,  97,  101,  232;  Roger, 
101 ; Wm.,  97 

Kellington  church,  163-4,  297 
Kempe,  Archbp.,  372 
Kendall,  Prof.  Hugh  P.,  2,  8 n,  144 
Kent,  the  Fair  Maid  of,  in 
Kerby  or  Kerkby,  Geo.  and  Jane,  31 1 
Kerdeston,  arms  of,  136 
Kettleby,  co.  Lines.,  12 1 
Kexby,  317 


Keyingham,  heraldry  at,  236 
Kightly,  Edm.,  256 
Kilby,  Matilda  and  Robt.,  289 
Kildwick  church,  297 
Kilham,  Killum,  316;  arms  of,  248, 
249;  church,  289-90,  297;  John, 
248 

Kilnwick  Percy,  93,  131 
Kilvington,  South,  church  of,  173,  297 
King,  arms  of,  126;  John,  126 
King’s  Lynn,  16  s 
Kiplin,  374 
Kippax  church,  297 
Kirk,  John  L.,  187 
Kirk  Bramwith  church,  297 
Kirkburn  church,  297 
Kirkburton  church,  297 
Kirkby,  Adam  de,  340,  345;  Eleanor, 
127 n;  Ingram  de,  345;  Roger, 
127  n 

Kirkby  Grindalythe,  380 
Kirkby  Hill  church,  297 
Kirkby  Malham  church,  297 
Kirkby  Malzeard  church,  170-1,  297 
Kirkbymoorside,  297;  vicar  of,  375 
Kirkby  Overblow,  172 
Kirkby  Ravensworth,  castle,  252; 
church,  252 

Kirkby  Wiske  church,  259,  297 
Kirk  Deighton  church,  297 
Kirk  Ella,  93,  132;  church,  298 
Kirkham  Abbey,  298 
Kirk  Hammerton  church,  160-1,  298 
Kirkheaton  church,  298 
Kirkhope,  see  Warmfield 
Kirklees  Hall,  149,  151 
Kirklington,  church,  255,  298;  Hall, 
255 

Kirk  Sandal  church,  158-9,  298 
Kirkstall  Abbey,  253,  307,  346 
Kirkthorp  church,  265-6 
Kitchen,  Ann,  310 

Kitson,  Syd.  D.,  F.S.A.,  187,  253,  254, 
256,  380,  382,  383 
Kiveton,  162 

Knaresborough,  381;  castle,  254,  256; 
church,  298;  fountains  of,  346,  349, 
351;  lord  of,  350;  schoolmaster  of, 
165 

Knottingley  church,  167,  298 
Knowles,  J.  A.,  307 
Kock,  E.  C.,  134 


Lacy,  arms  of,  136;  Henry  de,  307 
Lamb,  W.  R.,  254 
Lambert,  Anth.,  arms  of,  128 
Lancaster,  Earl  of,  in;  Geo.  Brown, 
153;  Mary  of,  98 n;  W.  T.,  F.S.A., 
153-4.  334w 

Langdale,  arms  of,  141,  142,  235;  Pe- 
ter, of  Sancton,  143;  Philip,  143; 
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Dorothy,  143;  Mann.,  Lord,  142, 
143;  Thos.,  141 

Langley,  arms  of,  118,  121,  137,  369; 

Card.,  1 18;  Bp.  Thos.,  369 
Langley  House  in  Hipperholine,  147, 

150  " 

Langton,  arms  of,  95,  137?/,  138 
Lascelles,  arms  of,  104,  106,  184,  231, 
239 n,  241,  245,  246,  248,  249,  230; 
crest  of,  258;  Daniel,  257,  258 
Latliom,  arms  of,  135 
Latimer,  arms  of,  in;  Lord,  274 
Laughton  church,  298 
Lawrance,  Rev.  Henry,  93,  230 
Lawson,  Mr.,  218,  219,  223 
Laxton,  105 
Lea,  co.  Lines.,  13 1 
Lcadman,  A.  H.  I).,  107;/.,  14m 
Leaf,  Miss,  383 
Leak  church,  173-4,  298 
Leathley  church,  171-2,  298 
Leconfield,  93,  132-3 
Lede  or  Leode  chapel,  293,  298 
Ledsham  church,  298 
Lee,  arms  of,  142;  Francis,  plaster- 
worker,  145 

Leedes,  arms  of,  100;  Robt.,  100 
Leeds,  churches,  298;  Duke  of,  162, 
182;  Museum,  253;  Univ.,  2,  3 
Lees,  Major,  2 

Legard,  arms  of,  115,  118,  132;  Sir 
John,  1 15;  Sir  Robt.,  132 
Lellay  or  Lelley,  arms  of,  234,  235; 

Joan  and  Ralph,  234;  Thos.,  235 
Lely,  arms  of,  12 1 
Leven  in  Holdernesse,  237 
Ley  land,  John,  131 
Lezoux,  potter,  46,  50,  54 
Lichfield,  Bp.  of,  314 
Lighthouses,  see  Spurn 
Lincoln,  Cath.,  315 
Lindisfarne,  339 

Linton,  arms  of,  249;  church,  298; 

Christian,  249;  Wm.  de,  249 
Lisle,  surname,  131M 
Lister,  arms  of,  103,  126,  239;  Lady 
Eliz.,  126;  Hugh,  1267?;  John,  125, 
126,239,  231;  Robt.,  385;  Sutton, 
103;  Wm.,  103 

Little  Ouseburn,  see  Ouseburn 
Lockington,  advowson  of,  189,  192- 
229;  heraldry7  at,  93,  133-9;  rectors 
of,  189,  195,  196,  198,  204,  205-6 
Londesborough,  93,  139-40;  church, 
298 

London,  Bp.  of,  193;? ; Lord  Mayor  of, 
108,  357 

Long,  arms  of,  102;  Eliz.  and  Wm., 
102 

Longevity,  374-9 

Long  Marston,  381 ; church,  298,  382 


Long  Preston  church,  298 
Long  Riston,  237,  250 
Longstaffe,  H.  D.  A.,  245;* 
Longueville,  arms  of,  119;  Sir  John 
de,  119W,  120 
Loudham,  arms  of,  138 
Lounde,  Alex,  and  Jenet,  109 
Loundes  of  South  Cave,  107,  109; 
Cassandra,  107 

Louth  or  de  Luda,  arms  of,  110 
Louvain,  arms  of,  242 n 
Lowther,  arms  of,  95 
Luck,  Rev.  Robt.,  312,  321 
Lucy,  arms  of,  94,  97,  99,  113,  124, 
131,  M°>  M3.  233.  244.  247 
Luda  de,  Nicholas,  110 
Luddenden,  The  Greave,  149 
Luddington,  arms  of,  no 
Lumb,  G.  D.,  F.S.A.,  134 
Lund,  189,  190,  19m,  192,  193,  200 
Lundy,  Francis,  197,  198 


Macdonald,  Dr.  Geo.,  383 
Maister,  arms  of,  122,  127;  Henry, 
122,  127;  Sarah,  127;  Wm.,  122 
Malbis,  arms  of,  137,  244 
Maltby  church,  180-1 
Malton,  churches,  298,  317,  319,  324; 
Priory,  233,  326,  350;  document 
relating  to,  326-33 
Man,  Lord  of,  98,  124;  see  also  Isle  of 
Man 

Manby,  John  and  Rich.,  324 
Manchester,  383 
Manfield,  arms  of,  232 
Manners,  arms  of,  138,  240 
Mappleton  church,  298;  heraldry  at, 
237 

Mar  church,  298 

Market  Weighton,  198;  church,  298 
Marmion,  arms  of,  231,  233,  237 
Marshall,  arms  of,  95 
Marsh  Hall  in  Northowram,  147,  130 
Marske  church,  259,  298 
Marston,  Hall,  382;  Moor,  battle  of, 
316,  381-2;  see  also  Long  Marston 
Martin,  W.  Keeble,  34m,  344 n 
Marvel,  Andrew,  238 
Masham  church,  298 
Mason,  Hugh,  324;  Rich.,  319,  324; 
Robt.,  319,  324;  Valentine,  319; 
Rev.  Wm.,  310,  31 1,  312,  317,  318, 
319,  320,  321 ; will  of,  324 
Matthew,  Arch  bp.  Toby,  206 
Mauleverer,  arms  of,  142 
Mauley,  arms  of,  94,  95,  96,  in,  113, 
134.  133.  136,  138,  139,  243,  244; 
of  Lockington,  19211 ; Sir  Edmund, 
95,  96 n,  136;  John  de,  136;  Peter 
de,  93.  96,  139!  Robt.  de,  134 
May,  Thos.,  F.S.A.,  5,  46 n,  80 n 
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McCall,  H.  B.,  F.S.A.,  183;;,  187,  232, 
255.  303.  304.  3i9”.  320 n 
Meaux  abbey,  230 

Melsa,  arms  of,  231;  Geoff,  de,  230 //; 

John  de,  230;  Maud,  230 
Melsonby  church,  252 
Melton  church,  298 
Merchants,  arms  of,  121;  Hall,  York, 
382;  see  also  Adventurers 
Mering,  arms  of,  138 
Meryton,  arms  of,  133,  136;  Geo.  and 
Mary,  133 

Metcalfe,  arms  of,  234;  Ann  and 
Leonard,  234 

Metham,  arms  of,  108,  118,  119,  120, 
121,  140;  John  (Rev.),  1 ign ; John 
(Sir),  11  9/2;  Thos.,  108,  120 
Methley,  376;  church,  263-5,  298 
Meux,  Sir  John  de,  231 ; Thos.  de,  231 
Mexboro’,  Earl  of,  376;  church,  298 
Meynill,  arms  of,  135 
Middleham  church,  298 
Middleton,  arms  of,  137;  on  the 
Wolds,  324;  church  of,  298;  Tyas, 

252 

Midgley,  334,  339,  343 
Midgley,  Francis,  197;  Jonathan, 
193/196,  197,  198;  Margt.,  197; 
Robt.,  189,  193,  194,  195,  196,  198, 
208,  219,  221/9  224,  226,  228 
Miller,  S.  N.,  19 n 
Millington,  93 
Mills,  arms  of,  138 
Mills  and  multure,  328-9 
Milnes,  Martin,  151 
Miniott,  arms  of,  239 
Mirheld  church,  298 
Misereres,  100 
Mitton  church,  298 
Monceux,  arms  of,  104,  232,  233,  248; 
John,  232;  Matilda,  232,  249;  Wm, 
249 

Mona  Bretton,  337,  341 
Monk  Fryston  church,  298 
Monkton,  arms  of,  135;  Carlton,  118// 
Montacute,  arms  of,  102,  no,  130, 
237;  Wm.,  E.  of  Salisbury,  130 
Montalt,  co.  Flint,  arms  of,  364 
Month ermer,  arms  of,  102,  130,  237 
Moor  Monkton  church,  298 
Moreby,  arms  of,  103// 

Morgan,  Sylvanus,  107 
Morley,  arms  of,  137 
Mortimer,  arms  of,  368 
Morton,  Lord,  218/9  Thos.,  4 
Mosaics,  Roman,  274 
Moseley,  Col.,  382 
Mountaigne,  Geo.  and  Kath.,  117 
Mountfort,  arms  of,  129;  Sir  Edw., 
129  n 

Mowbray,  arms  of,  106,  124,  137,  368; 
John  de,  106 


Moysen,  arms  of,  133,  134,  136,  137, 
138;  Thos.,  133 
Muker  church,  263,  298 
Mulgrave,  castle,  family  of,  175 
Muschamp,  arms  of,  125 


Nafferton  church,  298 
Nelson,  Marm.,  arms  of,  102 
Neswick,  192/9  193,  208//,  227// 
Netherwallop,  rector  of,  371 
Nevill,  arms  of,  102,  104,  in,  118, 
130,  132,  133,  134,  135,  137,  143, 
239,  243,  274;  of  Rolleston,  in; 
Archbp.  Alex.,  104,  in;  Dorothea, 
274;  Eleanor,  133;  Joan,  239; 
John,  Lord,  133,  274;  Margt.,  133; 
Ralph,  Lord,  104,  133,  286;  Robt., 
of  Pykale,  in;  Wm.,  239,  331 
Nevin,  Thos.,  187 
Newbald,  see  North  Newbald 
Newcastle,  Duke  of,  218 
Newlove,  Emmot,  31 1 
Newmarch,  Randle  de,  342 
Newsam,  co.  Warw.,  arms  of,  339 
Newstead,  Roman  camp  at,  23,  30, 
48,  49,  50,  52,  53,  56,  57,  62,  63,  66, 
81/9  82 

Newton,  arms  of,  142,  339,  360;  John 

tie.  359.  360 
Nightingale,  Wm.,  317 
Noel,  arms  of,  139;  Henry,  140;  Juli- 
ana, 140 

Norland  Old  Hall,  148,  130,  152 
Normanton  church,  265,  298 
Normanville,  arms  of,  137 
Northallerton,  church,  298;  M.P.  for, 
332 

North  Cave,  107,  108;  church,  29S 
North  Ferriby,  93/9  116 
North  Grimston  church,  298 
North  Newbald,  93,  140-1;  church, 
298 

North  Otterington  church,  262-3,  298 
Northowram,  sec  Marsh  Hall 
Northumberland,  Earl  of,  97,  99,  102, 
in,  133 

Norton,  arms  of,  256 
Norton  Conyers,  376,  378 
Norwich,  arms  of,  123,  124;  Kath., 
124;  Sir  John,  124 
Nottingham,  John  de,  arms  of,  339, 
3^0,  370 

Nunburnholme,  93,  141,  321 
N un keeling,  heraldry  at,  230,  238 
Nun  Monkton,  church,  298 


Octerlony,  Outherlony,  Sir  Ja.s.,  375 
Octon  in  Tlnving  par.,  192 n 
Oglethorpe,  arms  of,  142 
Oliver,  Wm.,  jun.,  187 
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Ollard,  Rev.  Canon,  229,  309 
Osbaldeston,  Bp.,  193M;  Dr.  Rich., 
22m 

Osborne,  Lady  Margt.,  162 
Osmotherley,  243;  church,  174,  298 
Osmundelaye,  arms  of,  244 
Ossett,  340,  343 
Ossory,  Bp.  of,  197 
Oswald,  Dr.  Felix,  90 
Oswaldkirk  church,  298 
Otes,  Jas.  and  Mary,  150 
Otley  church,  298 

Otterington,  see  North  and  South 
Otterington 

Ottringham,  238;  church,  298 
Ouseburn,  Great,  church  of,  164,  297; 

Little,  church  of,  165,  298 
Outlane,  6,  83 

Overton,  arms  of,  234;  Joan  and 
John,  234 
Owsthorpe,  94M 

Oxenden,  arms  of,  239;  Dame  Elea- 
nor, 239 

Oxford,  Earl  of,  in;  Ch.  Ch.,  191; 

St.  John’s  Coll.,  190M 
Oyri,  arms  of,  235 


Paganell,  arms  of,  116 n 
Palmes,  arms  of,  135,  137 
Pannal  church,  298 
Pargeters,  guild  of,  144 
Parish  Registers,  309 
Parker,  arms  of,  103;  Col.  John,  C.B., 
F.S.A.,  2,  187;  John,  of  Buxell, 
103 n\  Rachel,  104;  Sir  Thos.,  of 
Ratton,  104 

Parliament,  members  of,  331;  see 
also  Franchise 

Parris,  Francis,  D.D.,  194,  195,  196, 
214,  223n,  225,  226 
Pateley  Bridge  church,  164,  298 
Patrick  Brompton  church,  261-2,  298 
Patrington,  230;  heraldry  at,  238; 
rector  of,  119W 

Paul,  church  of,  281,  298;  heraldry 
at,  239 

Paulet,  arms  of,  96,  99;  John,  96; 

Lord,  96,  99;  Susan,  96 
Payler,  arms  of,  142 
Paynel,  arms  of,  11  gn;  Sir  Thos.  and 
Sir  Wrn,  n gn 
Peacock,  M.  H.,  300 
Pearson,  H.,  331 

Peche,  arms  of,  129,  130;  Sir  Chr., 
130 

Pedwardyn,  arms  of,  245;  Walter, 
245 n 

Peers,  C.R.,  F.S.A.,  251,  252,  253,  254, 
380 

Pembroke,  Earl  of,  no 
Penistone  church,  298 


Pennyman,  arms  of,  100,  240;  Char- 
lotte, 240;  Ralph,  240;  Sir  Warton, 
100 

Pennyworth,  Peg,  379W 
Percy,  arms  of,  94,  97,  98,  99,  hi, 
113,  116,  124,  131,  138,  140,  143, 
233,  242;  see  also  Northumberland, 
Earl  of;  Agnes,  242W;  Eleanor, 
99;  Eliz.,  133;  Geo.,  98^2 ; Henry, 
98 n,  133,  139;  Ida,  139;  Joscelyn, 
102;  Lords,  98 n,  132,  133,  139; 
Maud,  133 

Pickering,  arms  of,  114,  231 ; Sir  Chr., 
114;  Edm.,  107;  Thos.  de,  114 n, 
231  n\  church  of,  298 
Pickhill,  Nevile  of,  in;  church,  155 
Pilgrimage  of  Grace,  95 
Place,  arms  of,  244 
Plantagenet, Blanche,  Edm.  and  Joan, 
in;  Mary  and  Philippa,  133;  see 
also  Black  Prince 
Plasterwork  at  Halifax,  144-52 
Plate,  see  Silver 

Plaunche  de  la,  see  De  la  Plaunche 
Plumer,  Ann,  286 
Plumpton,  257 

Pocklington,  93,  141-2;  church,  298 
Poicton,  96 

Pole  de  la,  see  De  la  Pole 
Pollington,  arms  of,  137;  manor  of, 
108  n 

Pontefract,  church,  298;  Prior  of,  341, 
342 

Porter,  Thos.,  316-7 
Portington,  arms  of,  112,  113,  138, 
369;  Sir  John,  113;  Sir  Thos.,  1 1 3, 

369 

Poucher,  arms  of,  115,  116;  Joan, 
115;  Sir  John,  115 
Poulett,  Francis,  323;  Kath.,  323; 
Robt.,  323 

Poulson’s  Holderness,  230,  236,  237, 
239 n,  245,  247 n,  248,  249,  250 
Poynings,  arms  of,  99,  143 
Preston  in  Holderness,  235,  239 
Price,  Archbp.  Arthur,  217U 
Prickett,  Mary  and  Robt.,  142 
Proceedings,  in  1919  and  1920,  251-5; 

in  1922,  380-4 
Prowse,  Geo.,  323 
Pryce,  T.  Davies,  90 
Pryme,  Abraham,  116;  see  also  De  la 
Pryme 

Purey  Cust,  Dean,  359,  364,  368, 
37 on,  371 
Pyttes,  Rich.,  372 


Radeclive,  Rich,  son  of  Hugh  de,  338; 
Wm.  de,  338 

Raikes,  arms  of,  122;  Ann,  122 
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Raiiie,  Rev.  A.,  32472,  390;  Canon 
jas.,  374,  379 n 

Rakley,  arms  of,  103;  Agnes  or 
Amice,  10312;  Rich.,  of  Willingdon, 
103  12 

Ramsden,  arms  of,  127;  Ann  and 
Win.,  127 

Rasing,  arms  of,  135 
Rastrick,  336;  Roger  de,  336 
Ratcliff e,  arms  of,  106,  no,  135 
Ravensworth  castle,  252 
Rawcliffe,  127 
Rawlins,  Wm.,  165 
“ Rawthmell’s,”  217 
Read,  Sir  Hercules,  P.S.A.,  188,  385 
Redeness,  arms  of,  138 
Redman,  arms  of,  140 
Remington  of  Garrowby  and  Lund, 
189;  genealogy  of,  190,  206;  Bar- 
bara, 190,  191;  Chas.,  206;  Diana, 
190,  191,  192;  Gervase,  190,  191, 
192,  201;  Hannah,  22212;  Henry 
Reavy,  205,  206;  John,  19 122; 
Ralph,  190,  192,  193,  195;  Rebecca 

190,  192,  193,  195;  Rich.,  189,  190, 

191,  192,  195,  198,  199,  201,  203, 
205;  Robt.,  206;  Sarah,  190,  191, 
193;  Thos.,  189,  190,  191,  192,  193, 
198,  20112,  205,  206,  222,  22412 

Remstone,  202 

Restwold,  arms  of,  136 

Rhodes,  Grace,  319 

Ribchester,  2 in,  23 

Riccall  church,  288-9,  29 8,  383 

Richmond,  Yorks.,  251;  church,  298; 

Earl  of,  no,  252;  Archdn.  of,  357 
Rickinson,  Wm.,  192,  193,  198,  216, 
2 1 gn 

Rievaulx  Abbey,  253,  254,  298,  30712, 
335.  342 

Rillington  church,  298 
Ripley,  154;  church,  298 
Ripon,  Magdalen  hosp.,  298;  recorder 
of,  256 

Rise,  heraldry  at,  239-40 
Rishworth,  plasterwork  at,  151 
River  de  la,  see  De  la  River 
Roald,  constable  of  Richm.,  23522 
Robert,  St.,  of  Knaresborough,  352 
Roberts,  Prof.  W.  Rhys,  2 
Robinson,  arms  of,  239;  pedigree  of, 
23912;  Cath.,  191;  Sir  John,  191; 
Leonard,  239 
Rochford,  arms  of,  134 
Rogers,  arms  of,  122;  Alderman  and 
Ann,  122 

Rokeby,  arms  of,  135;  Wm.,  159 
Rolleston,  co.  Notts.,  in 
Romaine,  arms  of,  359 
Romaldskirk  church,  298 
Roman  altars,  71-2,  88;  antiquities, 
bibliography  of,  4-5 ; excavations, at 


Ilkley,  3,  8412;  at  Templeborough, 
251 ; at  Slack,  1-92;  coins, 7, 23, 74-6, 
385;  cohorts,  86-87;  coarse  pottery, 
61-71,  85;  glass,  72-4;  granaries, 
21-3,  26;  hypocaust,  8-10;  in- 
scriptions, 386,  387-90;  Legate, 
386-8;  terra  sigillata,  44-60,  83, 
90;  see  also  Samian;  tesselated 
pavement,  274;  villa,  274;  wall, 
388;  weights,  80;  well,  27 
Roman  forts  at  Ambleside,  4;  Bar 
Hill,  12,  13,  23,  78 21,  82;  Birrens, 
26,  30,  36;  Castleshaw',  6,  12,  49, 
69,  85,  87;  Chesters,  23,  30;  Cor- 
bridge,  23,  2 512,  65;  Gellygaer,  n, 
14,  15,  23,  28,  30,  31,  53,  65,  66, 
7912;  Hardknott,  19,  21,  23;  House- 
heads,  23,  30;  New^stead,  23,  30,  47, 
48,  49,  50,  52,  53,  56,  57,  62,  65,  66, 
8112,  82;  Ribchester,  2112,  23; 

Roughcastle,  12;  Silchester,  5,  46 n, 
47,  48,  49,  58,  60,  67,  68 
Romare,  arms  of,  135 
Roos  of  Lincolnshire,  arms  of,  10912, 
136,  137;  see  a^s0  Rose 
Roos,  church,  230,  240-1,  298;  Sir 
Thos.,  360 

Roper,  Launcelot,  arms  of,  128 
Ropington  church,  286,  298 
Ros,  arms  of,  98,  105,  106,  114,  138, 
231,  240,  241,  242,  360;  see  also 
Rose;  Lord,  241;  Robt.  de,  240 
Roscel,  arms  of,  11512,  121,  232 
Roscelyn,  arms  of,  121 
Rose,  arms  of,  115;  John  and  Rich., 

115 

Ross,  Percival,  F.S.A.,  2,  3,  4 
Roth,  H.  Ling,  2 
Rotherham,  251 
Rothwell  church,  298 
Roughcastle,  Roman  fort  at,  12 
Routh  church,  282-3,  298;  Sir  John, 
283 

Roxby  of  Burnby,  arms  of,  10712 
Royston,  287;  church,  298 
Rudstone,  arms  of,  117,  249;  Emma, 
250;  Jas.,  1 4 1 ; Robt.,  250;  Sir 
Thos.,  117;  Walter,  117;  church  of, 
291,  298 

Rufforth  church,  298 
Russell,  arms  of,  125;  Sir  John,  K.G., 
125 

Rutherford,  35112 
Ryder,  Archbp.  John,  21712 
Rylstone  church,  298 
Ryther,  arms  of,  95,  137,  247;  Alice, 
247;  John,  247 


Sackville,  Duke  of  Dorset,  215 n 
Salisbury,  Earl  of,  100,  no,  130,  140 
Salley,  Margt.  and  Wm.,  293 
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Saltmarshe,  120;  arms  of,  119,  120, 
121,  128;  Arth.,  128;  Edw.,  1137?, 
1 19;  Eliz.,  11377;  John,  120; 
Margt.,  1 19;  Sir  Peter,  119,  120; 
Col.  P.,  hi,  1 1 31?,  1 19,  120,  187 
Saltonstall,  340,  341,  343 
Salvayn,  arms  of,  104,  105,  106,  114, 
I35»  136,  1 4 1 ; Anne,  106;  Sir 
Geraurd,  141;  Sir  John,  106; 
Thos.,  1 41 

Samian  pottery,  4,  5,  27,  3 51?,  36,  42, 
44-60,  84,  85 

Sampson,  arms  of,  243,  244 
Sancton,  143;  church,  298 
Sandal  church,  298 
Sand  Hutton  church,  260,  298 
Sandyss,  Edwin,  323 
“ Santon/’  arms  of  137 
Sapcot,  arms  of,  125 
Saumarez,  Rev.  Lord  de,  324 
Saunders,  J.  V.,  187 
Saunderson,  arms  of,  234 
Savage,  Archbp.,  256 
Savile,  arms  of,  139,  147,  130;  Anne, 
376,  379;  Chas.,  264;  Dorothy, 
140;  Sir  Henry,  265;  John,  265, 
376;  Thos.,  147,  130;  Win.,  140 
Saxby,  Lines.,  196,  197;  arms  of, 
109;  Margt.  and  Thos.,  109;? 

Saxe,  see  Horbury 
Saxton  church,  292-3 
Scalby  church,  298 
Scarborough  church,  298 
Scorborough,  heraldry  at,  143;  Ho- 
tham  of,  hi,  134,  137,  139,  143 
Scorton,  376 

Scot,  Scott,  Rev.  Gregory,  375; 
Thos.,  1 15 

Scot  and  Lot,  payment  of,  332 
Seri ven,  256 

Scrope,  arms  of,  97,  98,  123,  134,  135, 
361;  and  Grosvenor,  111;  of 
Masham,  362;  Archbp.,  361,  372; 
Eliz.,  173;  John,  362;  Rich.,  Lord, 
124;  Thos.  de,  173;  Wm,  987? 
Scruton,  376 

Scurrs,  John,  arms,  248;  Joan  and 
Robt.,  248 
Seals,  heraldic,  96 
Seamer  church,  298 
Sedbergh  church,  298 
Sedgfield,  rectory  of,  320 
See,  de  la,  see  De  la  See 
Segrave,  arms  of,  111,  133 
Selby  Abbey,  298;  Abbot  of,  106 
Sellers,  Dr.  Maud,  253,  308,  382,  383 
Selowe,  arms  of,  106;  John,  canon  of 
York,  106 

Semark,  arms  of,  125 
Senecio,  Alfenus,  Roman  legate,  386-8 
Serlo,  monk  of  Fountains,  346 
Settrington  church,  298 


Seymour,  arms  of,  139;  Jane  and 
Wm.,  140 

Shann,  John,  190,  191,  192,  193 
Sharp,  Archbp.,  182,  312 
Shaw,  John  and  Margt.,  19377;  Dr. 
W.  A.,  316 

Sheffield,  arms  of,  109,  135,  138; 

Robt.,  109 

Shelf,  plasterwork  at,  130,  152 
Shelvestrode,  arms  of,  94,  93,  138 
Shepherd,  John  and  Mary,  127 
Sheppard,  Thos.,  F.R.G.S.,  129 
Sherburn  in  Elrnet,  257;  church,  298 
Sheriff  Hutton,  church,  284-6,  298; 
castle,  286 

Sherrard  Daniel,  206 

Shibden  Hall,  231 

Shipton  church,  298 

Shitlington,  334,  335,  339,  34°>  34L 

343,  344,  345 
Shoemakers,  331 

Shrewsbury  and  Talbot,  arms  of,  148 
Sigglesthorne,  rector  of,  197 
Sikes,  W.  H.,  2,  3 

Silchester,  Roman  camp  at,  47,  49, 
58,  60,  67,  68 
Silkstone  church,  298 
Silver,  ancient,  115,  117,  122,  125, 
126,  127,  140,  142,  232,  234,  236, 
311,  324-5 

Simpson,  F.  G.,  3,  4,  5,  17;? 

Sinclair,  Sinkler,  Anne,  310;  Eliza, 
317;  Ellen,  316;  Geo.,  316;  Jane, 
317;  Rev.  Sam.,  310,  313,  316,  317, 
322,  323 

Skaife,  R.  H.,  302 
Skargill,  Wm.,  264 
Skattegyeld,  meaning  of,  32877 
Skeckling  cum  Burst  wick,  23377 
Skelldale,  346,  347,  350 
Skelton,  church,  298;  Brus  of,  11477 
Skepper,  arms  of,  137 
Skerne,  rectory  of,  324 
Skinner,  arms  of,  126,  127;  Anne, 
126;  Edw.,  239;  Eliz.,  126;  Mary, 
126,  127,  239;  Wm.,  126,  127 
Skipsea  church,  241,  298,  316 
Skipton,  257;  church,  298 
Skipwith,  arms  of,  105;  church,  298, 
383-4;  Anne,  107;  Robt.,  107 
Skirlaw,  Skirlaugh,  arms  of,  241 ; her- 
aldry at,  241;  Bp.  Walter,  118,  241 
Skirpenbeck  church,  298 
Skyrla,  Bp.  Walter,  arms  of,  369 
Slack,  Roman  excavations  at,  1-92 
Slaidburn  church,  298 
Slingsby,  church,  298;  Major  F.  W., 
187;  Sir  Peter,  256;  Sir  Wm.,  11677 
Smart,  Canon  Peter,  313,  314 
Smelt,  Wm.,  arms  of,  103 
Smethley,  arms  of,  103,  104,  142; 
Anth.,  104;  Isabel,  103;  Rich.,  103 
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Smith,  arms  of,  127;  Geo.,  385;  Adm. 
Jeremiah,  127;  Sam,  bellfounder, 
3ii 

Smithson,  Calvert,  374,  373 
Smyth,  Barnard  and  Joan,  1267/ 
Snaith  church,  299;  Jas.,  237 
Snawsell,  arms  of,  234;  Joan  and 
Robt.,  234 

Somerset,  Duke  of,  140 
Sotheby,  arms  of,  141,  142;  Agnes, 
Ann,  Bridget,  Grace,  Marmaduke, 
Robt.,  and  Thos.,  142 
Sothill,  see  Sutthill 
South  Cave,  93,  108-9;  church  of, 
299 

South  Cliffe,  113W 

South  Dalton,  in,  113;  rector  of, 
20872 

South  Kilvington,  173 
South  Kirkby,  church  of,  299 
South  Ottrington,  299 
Southowram,  plasterwork  at,  150 
Sowerby,  plasterwork  at,  148,  131 
Spaldington,  104,  103,  106,  107 
Sparrow-Simpson,  Rev.  Dr.  J.  W., 
322  n 

Spayne,  arms  of,  138 
Spennithorne  church,  299 
Spofforth  church,  299 
Sprotborough  church,  299 
Spurn  lighthouses,  236 
St.  Albans,  battle  of,  97 
St.  Asaph,  Bp.  of,  19S 
St.  Burian,  Cornwall,  313 
St.  Edmund,  arms  of,  247 
St.  George,  Gen.  Rich.,  224 
St.  John,  arms  of,  135;  Sir  John, 
108;  Margt.,  108 

St.  Martin’s  Priory,  Richmond,  232 

St.  Philibert,  arms  of,  244 

St.  Quintin,  arms  of,  136,  141,  231, 

232,  233,  237;  Herbert,  232,  233, 
237;  Sir  John,  232,  233,  284;  Lora, 

233,  237 

Stafford,  arms  of,  no,  134,  241,  360; 
Beatrix,  241,  360;  Earl  of,  360; 
Margt.,  133;  Ralph,  Lord,  241 
Stainburn  church,  172,  299 
Staine,  arms  of,  95 
Stained  glass,  see  Glass 
Stainton  church,  1 78-9,  299 
Stanley,  arms  of,  148,  132 
Staple,  merchants  of  the,  1 2 1 
Stapleton,  arms  of,  120,  133 
Stephenson,  Mill,  F.S.A.,  121 
Sterne,  Archbp.  Rich.,  314 
Stevenson,  arms  of,  138 
Stillingfleet  church,  233,  299 
Stirling,  Mrs.,  197 

Stockdale,  arms  of,  133,  135,  136,  138; 

Alex,  and  Dora,  133 
Stockton,  376 


Stodowe,  arms  of,  142 
Stoke  Goldington,  Bucks.,  191 
Stokes,  arms  of,  135 
Stokesley  church,  299;  rector  of,  375 
Stonegrave,  299 
Stonehouse,  arms  of,  132 
Strafford,  Lord,  279,  313 
Strangewayes,  arms  of,  134 
Strickland,  arms  of,  102;  Eliz.,  Sir 
Thos.,  and  Walter,  of  Beverley,  102 
Stuteville,  Joan  and  Nicholas,  102 
Style,  change  of,  217 n 
Suffolk,  Earl  of,  124 
Sunderlandwick,  324 
Surnames,  derivation  of,  120 
Surrey,  Earl  of,  339,  377 
Surtees,  arms  of,  137 
Sussex,  Earl  of,  no 
Sutthill,  arms  of,  116,  143;  John,  115 
Sutton,  arms  of,  136,  137,  231,  232, 
242,  243,  244,  243,  246;  Sir  John, 
243;  Lord,  242,  244 
Sutton,  in  Holderness,  230;  heraldry 
at,  242-4;  nr.  Hull,  church  of, 
280-1,  299;  on  Derwent,  299;  on 
the  Forest,  141 
Swain  son  of  Ailric,  334,  339 
Swann,  arms  of,  130;  Thos.,  130 
Swillington  church,  263,  299 
Swine,  280;  arms  of,  248;  church  of, 
299;  heraldry  at,  244-7 
Sykes,  arms  of,  131,  240;  Sir  Chris., 
240;  Sir  Tatton,  324 
Sympson,  arms  of,  138 


Tadcaster,  381;  church  of,  299 
Tait,  Tate,  arms  of,  101;  Win.,  101 
Talbot,  arms  of,  152  ; see  also  Shrews- 
bury 

Talboys,  arms  of,  136 
Tanfield,  see  West  Tanfield 
Tankersley  church,  299 
Tanners,  331 
Tatton,  arms  of,  240 
Taunton  prebend  of,  315 
Taylor,  Ben.,  arms  of,  128;  Eliz.  and 
Geo.,  150 

Teutonicus,  Baldwin,  293 
“ Thew,”  meaning  of,  328;? 

Thirkeld,  arms  of,  117;  Dorothy  and 
Marm.,  117 
Thirsk  church,  299 
Thomas,  Mr.,  202 

Thompson,  arms  of,  236;  Aid.  Henry, 
382 

Thoms,  W.  J„  374 
Thoresby  Society,  154 
Thorganby  church,  299 
Thorley,  arms  of,  138 
Thorndike,  divine,  314 
Thorne  church,  299 
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Thorner  church,  265,  299 
Thorngumbald,  Tburgumbald,  239; 

church  of,  282,  299 
Thornhill  church,  299 
Thornton,  arms  of,  137,  138;  Robt., 
192;  Roger  de,  337,  342 
Thornton  Bridge,  381 ; Nevill  of,  111 
Thornton  Curtis,  co.  Line.,  239;  in 
Craven,  299;  Steward,  268,  299; 
Watlass,  275,  299;  church  of,  274, 
275 

Thorp  Arch  church,  168,  299;  Thorpe, 
arms  of,  135,  136;  Thorp  Salvin 
church,  299 
Thryberg  church,  299 
Thurscross,  arms  of,  131;  Henry,  375 
Thurstan,  Archbp.,  347,  350 
Thwaites,  arms  of,  137 
Thwenge,  arms  of,  249;  Jane,  250; 

Margt.,  245 n;  Marm.,  250 
Thwing  par.,  19277 
Tickhill  church,  299 
Tieis  (Tyas),  Frank,  293 
Tilliol,  arms  of,  245,  246;  Maud  and 
Robt.,  24572 

Tinsley  church,  181,  299 
Tintern  abbey,  254 
Tirwhit,  arms  of,  11372,  121;  Anne, 
12 1 ; Jane,  97;  Sir  Robt.,  12m; 
Sir  Thos.,  12 1 
Tockwith,  381 
Todwith  church,  299 
Tolson,  Legh,  2,  83 n 
Tolson  museum,  Huddersfield,  72,  83 
Tomlin,  Thos.,  arms  of,  128 
Topham,  Dr.,  219;  Rev.  H.  G.,  187 
Torre,  Jas.,  322,  323 
Tounson,  Anne  and  John,  236 
Tour  de  la,  see  De  la  Tour 
Treeton  church,  299 
Trench,  arms  of,  234 
Trinitarian  friars,  254 
Tunstall  church,  299 
Turnham,  arms  of,  134;  Robt.,  96 
Turton,  Major  R.  B.,  165,  374 
Tutberry,  John,  arms  of,  124 
Twining,  Mr.,  207 
Twyer,  arms  of,  243 
Tyas,  arms  of,  293;  Frank,  293 
Tyerman,  L.,  320 n 


Ufford,  arms  of,  364 
Ughtred,  arms  of,  94,  95,  106,  107, 
123,  136,  137,  138,  231 
Ulrome  church,  299 
Umfraville,  arms  of,  hi,  136,  235; 

Margt.,  23577.;  Sir  Robt.,  2357? 
Unwin,  Prof.,  382 
Urswick,  Walter  de,  184 
Usfleet,  arms  of,  no,  116;  Sir  Gerard 
and  Isabel,  116 


Valence,  arms  of,  no 
Vallance,  Aymer,  247 n 
Vavasour,  arms  of,  104,  106,  107,  135, 
137,  142;  Cath.,  Edw.,  Geo.,  Sir 
Henry,  Sir  Peter,  Ralph,  and  Wm., 
107;  Eliz.,  256;  John,  105,  107; 
Thos.,  105 

Velva,  Julia  (Roman),  389 
Venn,  Dr.,  F.R.S.,  32077 
Vere,  see  De  Vere 

Verli,  arms  of,  244,  248,  249;  Robt. 
de,  248 

Vesci,  arms  of,  94,  105,  108,  114,  119, 
135,  142,  243;  Lord,  108 

Vil , John  de,  168 

Villy,  Dr.  F.,  2,  3,  37,  39 
Vipont,  arms  of,  94 

Waddington  church,  299 
Waddingworth,  rector  of,  100 
Wadworth  church,  176-8,  299 
Wake,  arms  of,  98,  108,  114,  117,  118, 
132,237;  Hugh,  117;  Margt.,  in; 
Thos.,  of  Cottingham,  in,  117 
Wakefield,  Bishop  of,  309;  Bridge 
chapel,  267,  299;  church,  265,  299; 
Edw.,  arms  of,  128 
Walbran,  J.  R.,  347,  350 
Walker,  Dr.,  of  Huddersfield,  8,  9,  10; 

Dr.  J.  K.,  82;  Dr.  J.  W.,  301 
Wallburn  Hall,  252 
Wallis,  arms  of,  115;  Thos.,  115 
Walton  church,  167-8,  299 
Walworth,  arms  of,  357;  Thos.  and 
Sir  Wm.,  357 

Wandesforde,  H.  W.  P.,  255 
Wapentake  courts,  etc.,  328 
Ward,  J.,  5,  1 177,  3077 
Warde,  arms  of,  114 
Warde-Aldam,  J.P.,  187 
Warley,  plasterwork  at,  15 1 
Warlow,  Miss  H.,  4 
Warmfield  church,  265-6,  299 
Warren,  arms  of,  9477,  98,  105,  no; 

John,  Earl  of,  9877 
Warrenne  and  Surrey,  arms  of,  359; 
Earl,  338,  341,  343;  Isabel,  335; 
Wm.  de,  335,  338 

Warton,  arms  of,  96,  99,  100,  10 1,  113, 
143;  Ann,  143;  Chas.,  101;  John, 
99;  Michael,  96,  99,  113,  143; 
Ralph,  101;  Susanna,  99 
Warwick,  arms  of,  102,  no 
Wassand,  Constable  of,  134,  137,  235 
Wasse,  Rev.  Wm.,  236 
Wastell,  Eliz.,  376;  Leon.,  376,  377 
Wastneys,  arms  of,  239;  Edm.  and 
Eliz.,  239 

Waters,  Chester,  18977,  19177,  19272 
Waterton,  arms  of,  120,  121,  138,  264; 
Cecily,  265;  Eleanor,  12072;  John, 
1 2077,  264;  Sir  Robt.,  264 
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Wath,  by  Ripon,  255,  299 ; on  Dearne, 

299,  34m,  343 
Watton  church,  299 
Watts,  C.  E.,  300;  Wm.  F.,  300 
Waverley  abbey,  254 
Weaverthorpe  church,  380 
Welby,  arms  of,  249;  Eliz.  and  Hen- 
ry, 350 

Well  church,  273-5,  299 

Welles,  arms  of,  135,  243,  244,  361; 

Cecily,  265;  Lionel,  Lord,  265 
Wells,  Anth.,  arms  of,  103;  Bishops 
of,  3i6»,  321,  323;  Dean  of,  315, 
318;  Cath.,  315,  323 
Welwick,  230;  arms  of,  97,  101; 
heraldry  at,  247;  church,  299; 
Ralph,  97 

Wencelagh,  arms  of,  233 
Wensley  church,  299,  319,  320,  324 
Wentworth,  arms  of,  150;  church, 
278-9,  299;  Sir  John,  116;  Lord, 
313;  Sir  Thos.  and  Lady,  278;  Sir 
Wm.,  279 

West  Ardsley  church,  272-3,  299 
Westmorland,  Earl  of,  133,  286 
Weston,  arms  of,  139;  Alice  and 
Robt.,  140 

West  Tanfield  church,  299 
West  Witton  church,  270,  299 
Wharram,  Grange,  128;  le  Street,  380 
Wharton,  Margt.,  379 n\  Mary,  257; 

Philip,  Lord,  257 
Wheldrake  church,  299 
Whincop,  Thos.,  arms  of,  122 
Whiston  church,  181,  299 
Whitby  abbey,  299;  church,  299 
Whitebrook,  J.  C.,  317 n,  323 n 
Whitehead,  arms  of,  232;  Rev.  Wm., 
232 

Whitkirk  chrrch,  265 
Whitley,  Thos.,  150 
Whitworth,  Eliz.,  249 
Whixley  church,  159-60,  299 
Wickersley  church,  181,  299 
Wigfull,  J.  R.,  187,  251 
Wilbraham,  Mr.,  203,  208 
Wildridge,  T.  Tindall,  129 n 
Williams,  Bp.  John,  315 
Willis,  arms  of,  242 
Willitoft,  105,  106,  107 
Willoughby,  arms  of,  248,  249;  Chas., 
Lord,  250;  Wm.,  250 
Willson,  Robt.,  310 
Wilmot,  Sir  R.,  228 
Wilson,  Col.  H.  C.  B.,  187;  John,  198, 
221  n;  Rich.,  97 

Wilson-Barkworth,  Dr.  A.  B.,  in n, 
1 18  n 

Wilstead,  217,  218;  heraldry  at,  247- 
250 

Wiltshire,  Earl  of,  98,  124 
Winchester,  Marquess  of,  319 


Windlestone,  386 
Winestead,  131,  230 
Wingfield,  arms  of,  124,  130 
Winn,  arms  of,  166 
Winstrop,  Geo.,  319 
Winteringham  church,  299,  380 
Wise,  arms  of,  125 
Wistow  church,  299 
Withernsea  church,  299 
Witton,  see  West  Witton 
Witty,  John,  198,  199,  200,  201,  204, 
206 

Wolveden,  arms  of,  371;  Robt.,  371 
Wombwell,  arms  of,  106;  c'hurch,  299; 

John,  107;  Thos.,  264 
Womersley  church,  299 
Wood,  arms  of,  127,  131,  136,  142; 
Barney,  131;  Rich.,  127;  Thos., 
102,  131 

Woodchurch,  272 
Woodford,  Essex,  372 
Woodhead,  Dr.  T.  W.,  2,  3 
Woodstock,  arms  of,  no;  Edm.  and 
Joan,  in 

Woodward,  A.  M.,  1,  2,  3,  4,  389 
Wooler,  Edw.,  F.S.A.,  386;  F.  U., 
300;  Jas.  U.,  300 

Woolley  in  Royston,  287;  church, 
299 

Wooton,  Nevill  of,  137 
Wormley,  arms  of,  138 
Worsborough  church,  299 
Wortley,  arms  of,  106,  119;  Henry 
son  of  John  de,  342;  Nich.  de,  120, 
344-  345 

Wragby  church,  299 
Wressle,  143 

Wright,  arms  of,  247;  Chas.,  John, 
and  Wm.,  247 

Wyght,  arms  of,  100;  Wm.,  100 
Wyton  in  Holderness,  313 

Yonge,  arms  of,  134 
York,  Archbp.  of,  104,  194,  195,  198, 
202,  203,  205,  206,  253,  256,  309, 
312,  313,  314,  315,  318,  322,  347, 
356,  37L  372>  38°;  Bedern  chapel, 
383;  churches  of,  299,  319,  380; 
Clifford’s  tower,  380-1 ; Merchants’ 
Hall,  252,  382-3;  Minster,  96, 
1 2071,  353,  379 n,  383;  Museum,  5; 
Recorder  of,  104,  256;  Roman 
tombstones  found  at,  389-90;  See, 
arms  of,  171,  364;  St.  Mary’s 
Abbey,  347;  St.  Peter’s  school, 
300;  St.  William  of,  117 
York,  Lord  Chief  Just.,  226 
Yorke,  Chas.,  20472,  208;  Philip,  2047* 
Yorkshire  Philosophical  Soc.,  390 

Zouche,  arms  of,  364 
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